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INTRODUCTION. 


F  all  the   human   Sciences,  that 
concerning  Man,  is  certainly  the 


Importanct 

ofthtKnow 

icdfftofwr" 


'moft  worthy  of  Man,  ana  the 
inoft  neceiTiiy  Part  of  Knowledge. 
We  find  ourlelves  in  this  World 
furroundcd  with  a  Variety  of  Objcfb ;  we  have 
Powers  and  Faculties  fitted  to  deal  with  them,  and  are  hap- 
py or  miferable  In  proportion  as  we  know  how  to  frame  a 
nght  Judgnicnt  of  Things,  and  fhape  our  Actions  agreeably  to 
the  Circumftances  in  which  we  are  placed.  No  Study  therefore 
is  more  important  than  that  which  introduces  us  to  the  Kiiow- 
ledge  of  ourfelvcs.  Hereby  wc  become  acquainted  with  the  Ex- 
tent and  Capacity  of  the  human  Mind,  and  Laming  to  diftin- 
guifh  what  ObjefSh  it  is  fuitcd  t-\,  :i:id  in  what  i-iiruicr  it  n.uft 
proceed,  in  order  to  compai':  its  Ends,  wc  j^ri^  e  by  decrees 
at  that  Juftnefs  and  Truth  of  Underftandinj,  which  is  the 
great  Perfeftion  of  a  ratiomil  Ueing. 

II.  If  we  look  attentively  into  Things,  and 
furvey  them  in  their  full  Extent,  we  lee  them 
rifing  one  above  another  in  vaiious  Degrees  ol  E- 
mlncnce.  Among  the  inanimate  Parts  of  flatter 
fi^me  cxhiMt  nothing  worthy  our  Attcnt-ion, 
thtir  Part-,  hcni  as  it  were  jum'nL'd  to?;cthcr  by  i;iere  Ch.ancei 
Vol.  IJ.  K  noc 
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nor  c.i!i  \vc  illfcovcr  any  Bounty,  OiJcr,  or  Regularity  m 
ihJir  ComiK>filion.  In  others  wc  Jii'ccrn  the  hnoll  Ar- 
miucmKiu,  ar.d  .i  certain  Elegance  of  ContLXture,  th.it  makes 
us  ;iiBx  to  thcni  a  Notion  of  ^^'orth  and  Excellence.  Thus 
McraN,  and-  pr».viouf  Stones,  are  conceived  as  far  fur^allir.j; 
thoic  uiii'ormcd  Mallls  o:  Earfn,  that  lie  even*  where  cxpofed 
to  view.  If  w:  trace  Natnre  onward,  and  purllie  her  through 
the  vegetable  and  animal  K*r.gdi^nis,  wc  find  h:r  iKll  n'.ultiyly- 
in^  her  Perfections,  and  rifii.g  by  a  jull  Gradation,  from  mere 
Kfcchr.nirm  to  Perception,  and  from  Perce p:ion  in  -11  its  \ari- 
ous  Dcj^rces,  to  Rcafon  :v\3.  U!^.Jerft.;:iding. 
l"-:.:  c':  -f  ^^^'  ^'■"*'  thnupi  Reiiibn  he  die  Boundary-,  by 
C;.?:.  •■ .  ..""i  which  Man  is  dil^inruifhed  from  the  other  Crea- 
f^r\c:..:-'y  tyrcs  th.it  fiuTound  liim,  yet  wc  are  far  frt^n 
i/i*-  T""'  ^"''•i'^g  i^  tl^^  fi»'"'-  '-'-^  '^!'-  ^'or  is  this  Inequality 
.^..x,  ^^  ^^  whollv  afciiivd  to  the  original  Make  of 
Mc.i's  Minds,  or  ir.e  Difilii-'nce  of  their  natural  Endow- 
mK-n:s.  For  if  we  lo.'Ic  abroad  into  the  fcveral  Nations  of  the 
AVorld,  lome  are  ovcr-ruii  with  I;:jir,rancc  and  Barbarity, 
otl'iers  flourilh  in  Ix'arning  aiul  the  Mcicuces  ;  arxi  what  is  yet 
more  remai-kablc,  the  lame  People  h.a\  e,  in  diftlrent  Ages,  been 
ilitlinguiihed  by  thcfe  \cry  oppifite  Characters.  It  is  tliere- 
forc  by  Culture,  and  a  due  Ap,-}icatfon  of  the  Powers  of  our 
Miiids,  that  we  increafc  their  Cr.pa»:itv,  and  carry  human 
Reafon  to  Pcrfe£tion.  Where  this  Method  is  VoUowed, 
Knowledge  and  Strength  of  Undcrllanding  never  fail  to 
c'lfuc  ;  wncrc  it  is  neglected,  we  remain  iirnorant  of  our  own 
Worth  :  and  thofc  latent  Qi^i  liitics  of  t!ie  i?oul,  by  which  (he 
IS  fitted  to  fun-ev  this  \a!t  Fa]*rick  of  the  World,  to  fcan 
the  Heavens,  ani  fcarch  into  the  Caufes  of  ''rhinj:s,  lie  bu- 
ried in  Darknels  and  Obfcurit)*.  No  Part  of  Knowledge 
therefore  yields  a  fairer  Prolpcct  of  Improvement,  than  that 
which  taiccs  account  of  the  Underftanding,  examines  its 
Powers  and  Faculties,  and  ilicws  die  ^Vays  bv  which  ic 
comes  to  attain  its  various  Notions  of  Things,  iThis  is  pro- 
perly the  Dcfign  of  Lo^Lk^  which  may  bc'juftly  ftiled  the 
Hillory  of  the  human  Mind,  inafniucK  as  ic  traces  the  Pro- 
grefs  of  our  Knowledge,  from  our  f.rll  and  fimplc  Percep- 
tions, through  all  their  dilTerent  Combin;*tions,  and  all  thofe 
numerous  Deductions  that  rciult  from  varioufly  comparing 
them  one  with  another.  It  is  thus  that  we  arc  let  iiuo  thu 
natural  Frame  and  Contexture  of  oi-r  own  Mi.id%  and  Lam 
in  what  mnnner  wc  ought  to  conduct  oiir  '[*noi;.^hts,  in  c'r.iwt 
to  arrive  r.t  Truth,  and  a\oid  Error.  AVe  fwc  iiow  to  build 
Oiie  DifcovciT  upon  another,  a:J  bv  prciLr.i;:^  the  Chain   uf 
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Rcafonings  uniform  and  unbroken,  to  purfue  the  Relations  of 
Things  through  all  their  Labyrinths  and  VVindin«:s,  and  at 
length  exhibit  them  to  the  View  of  the  Soul,  with  all  the 
Advantages  of  Light  and  Con\  idion. 

IV.  But   as   the  Underftanding  in   advancing 

from  one  Part  of  Knowledge  to  another,  proceeds  ^/^^l"  ^^ 
by  a  jud  Gradation,  and  exerts  various  Acts, 
according  to  the  different  Progrefs  it  has  maJc,  Logicians 
have  been  careful  to  note  thefe  ievcral  Steps,  and  have  diftin- 
guiihed  them  in  their  Writings  by  the  Name  of  the  Opera- 
tions of  the  Mind.  Thefe  they  make  four  in  Number,  and 
agreeably  to  that,  have  divided  the  whole  Syftcm  of  Logick 
into  four  Parts,  in  which  thefe  AAs  are  Icvcrally  explain- 
ed, and  the  Conduct  and  Procedure  of  the  Mind,  in  its  diffe- 
rent Stages  of  Improvement,  regulated  by  proper  Rules  and 
Obfcrvations.  Now,  in  order  to  judge  how  far  Logicians 
have  followed  Nature,  in  this  Diffinftion  of  the  Power  of 
the  Underftanding,  let  us  take  a  fhort  V^icw  of  the  Mind,  and 
the  manner  of  its  Progrefs,  according  to  the  Experience  we 
have  of  it  in  ourfclvcs,  and  fee  whither  the  Chain  of  our  own 
Thoughts  will  without  Conftraint  lead  ua, 

V.  First  then,  we  find   ourfelvcs   furroundod 

with  a  Variety  of  Objefts,  which  afllng  dillc-  '^'^''/'•'>''* 
rentlv  upon  our  Senfcs,  convey  diftinct  Impreflions  intJ 
the  Mind,  and  thereby  roufe  the  Attention  and  Notice  of  the 
Underftanding.  By  reflecting  too  on  v/hat  paflcs  within  us, 
wc  become  fenfible  of  the  Operations  of  our  own  Minds,  zrA 
attend  to  them  as  a  new  Set  of  Impreflions.  But  in  all  this 
there  \&  only  bare  Confcloufnefs.  The  Mind,  without  pro- 
ceeding any  farther,  takes  notice  of  the  Impreflions  that  arc 
made  upon  it,  and  views  lliings  in  order,  as  they  prefcnt 
themfelves  one  after  another.  This  Attention  of  the  Under- 
(landing  to  the  Objeft  adUng  upon  it,  whereby  it  becomes 
feniible  of  the  Impreflions  they  make,  is  called  by  Logicians 
Percipthn  ;  and  the  Notices  themfelves,  as  they  exift  in  the 
^lind,  and  are  there  treafurcd  up  to  be  the  Miitcrials  ni 
I'hinking  and  Knowledge,  are  diftinguiflied  by  the  Name  of 
Ideas. 

VL  But  the  Mind  docs  not  alv/ays  reft  fatif-  j 
ficd  in  the  bare  View  and  Contemplation  i*(  iti  y'*'r'^"'' 
Ideas.  It  is  of  a  more  aflive  and  bufy  Nature,  and  likes 
to  be  aflembling  iheni  toj-cthcr,  and  comparing  thun  one 
with  another,  in  lliis  complifntviJ  View  of  '['ir!n|.^s,  it  readisv 
difcerns,  that  fonic  agree,  and  othtrs  clili.^ree,  and  ioir.s  o: 
f  pirates -tbcm  accorJi;ii^  to  this  Perception.  *  Tims  upon  com- 
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p.iring  tlie  I'-ea  of  two  a  J  Jed  to  :v.*o,  w'.rh  t'le  Idea  of  so'.ir* 
wc  at  hnl  Gliincc  p:rccive  their  A^rocjr.Lr.:,  anJ  t-i.rc- 
uoon  prnnciince  that  t\v*»  .in J  tWx^  .ire  Ck\.u\  to  I'o'jr.  AjZ^iIp, 
that  \v':V.:e  is  not  bUck,  tliAt  !uc  is  lei';  th.iri  Jw.cr;,  arc 
Truth f  t;^  which  we  iir.riicJLreiy  aiier.:,  :*.s  To  -i  ns  wc  com- 
p:ire  thoic  Iilcai  to^zdhcr.  This  Is  the  h::\  ;i:i.l  ilnT/iLft 
/..i  f :"  thv*  MinJ,  i:i  J^tv-.-.TiLiiiij;  the  ReLuior.s  ct  Thi.-.c^, 
when  by  :i  bure  AttcntuMi  to  its  own  Idea?,  cor/.p-zring  any 
r.vo  of  the  ill  to  ;»:i!;er,  it  can  at  o:;cc  ijc  how  i.ir  they  arc 
^linncctcJ  or  Jib;'^'::-:J.  Tho  Kr.v-v^icJ;^,^  thcr.je  Jcri\<.a  is 
^callca  :•..'.•/:.■:■.*,  i".s  r>.;L:rir.iX  "o  Priiis  or  Exair.'.i:aiic\-i  ;  ar»d 
the  Acl  cf  thj  M!:i-  .ditruill:?^  i:>  Ueas  togicthcr,  :;::.!  ioin- 
xng  or  disioiiiiiig  thcra  accorJiiig  to  the  Rcfult  oi"  its  Pt.'Wp^ 
ti::uj  is  what  Loiiicians  term  Ju.^nufJ. 

.  .  Vlt.  Intuition  aitbrJs  the  higheft  cicgrco   of 

".^•^-  Ccrtair.ty,  it  breaks  in  with  aji  irrcfilVible  Light 
upon  the  UndcrftanJing,  anJ  leaves  no  room  for  Doubt  or 
HcUtation.  Could  we  in  all  C»\les,  by  thus  putting  two 
Ideas  together,  diiccrn  immediately  their  Agrecmivit  or  Dif- 
ajxrecmeiit,  we  Ihould  be  cxeinpt  from  Error,  and  all  its  fatal 
ConlcQuenccs.  But  it  fo  happens,  that  mar»y  of  our  Ideas 
are  ox  \\u\\  a  N;;iure,  that  they  cannot  be  thus  examined  in 
Co::c:*rt,  or  by  any  imii*^diatc  Application  iM-.e  to  ar:other  j 
and  then  it  becomes  ncccriiry  to  fiiid  out  I'omc  other  Ideas, 
that  wi:l  admit  of  this  AnpHcation,  ihr.t  by  means  of  thcni 
wc  may  difcovcr  the  Agreemci:t  or  Difaj^rccmcnt  we  fearch 
for.  Thus  the  Mind  wanting  to  know  ilie  Ai^-i'oment  or 
Dilagre^-m'/;:t  in  Extejit,  between  two  inclorlJ  Fi^SJs,  which 
it  cann./C  fo  p;:t  tojcthcr,  :-s  to  difcoxer  th-jir  Equality  or 
Inequality,  by  aji  inuntvllate  Cor.ipari:b::,  anls  about  for 
(bme  ir.ij'.in.  Jiato  Ivk.i,  which  by  bcinj  ap:>lied  fiiil  to  the 
one,  a:-.d  tl'-ui  to  ihj  oih^T,  will  dilco\er  the  Relation  it 
is  in  quell  of.  AccurJingiv  it  afTumes  r>me  liated  Length, 
as  a  Yard,  If.:  ar-.d  mealliring  the  FijKls,  one  after  the 
other,  comv'S  by  that  means  to  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Agreement  or  Dii";gretment  in  qu.iiiv^n.  The  intcncning 
Ideas,  nude  ufe  of  on  thefe  Occafions,  are  e  Jled  Proofs  ; 
;:nd  the  Exciciie  li'the  Mind  in  finding  ihem  out,  and  ap- 
plying them  Tor  tlij  Diicovery  of  the  Vruths  it  Is  in  fearch 
ct,  is  v.h;.:  we  teini  R^j/jfir:^.  And  here  let  it  be  ob- 
fe;'vcd,  that  ih«:  Knowicd.>*  ^:ained  by  RealbnipT,  is  a  Deduc- 
tion from  our  intuitive  Perceptions,  and  ultimately  found- 
ed on  them.  Thus  in  the  Cafe  biiore-meniioncd,  leaving 
found  by  mcafuiing,  that  one  of  die  Fields  makes  ihree- 
fcorc  Square  Yards,   a;id  ilic  other  only  iiity-five,  we  thence 
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conclude  that  the  firft  Field  is  larger  than  the  fecofid.  Here 
the  two  firit  Percc-nions  are  plainly  intuitive,  and  gained  by 
an  immediate  Application  of  the  MealUrc  of  a  Yard  to  the 
two  Fields,  one  after  another.  The  Conclufion,  thoufrh 
it  products  no  leCs  certain  Knowledge,  yet  differs  from  tlie 
others  in  tliis,  that  it  is  not  obtained  by  an  immediate  Com- 
parifon  of  the  Ideas  contained  in  it  one  with  another,  but  is 
a  Dcdiiftion  from  the  two  preceding  Judgments,  in  whieh 
thefe  Ideas  are  fcvcraily  compared  with  a  third,  and  their 
Relation  thereby  difcovered.  We  fee  therefore,  that  Rca- 
fbning  is  a  much  more  complicated  A£t  of  the  Mind  thaa 
iimple  Judgment,  and  neceflarilly  prefuppofes  it,  as  being 
ultimately  founded  on  the  Perceptions  thence  gained,  ana 
Implying  the  various  Comparifon  of  them  one  with  another. 
This  is  the  great  Exercife  of  the  human  Faculties,  and  the 
chief  Inftrument  by  which  we  pufh  on  our  Difcovcries,  and 
enlarge  our  Knowledge.  A  Quickncfs  of  Mind  to  lind  out 
intt-nnediate  Ideas,  and  apply  them  (kilfully  in  determining  the 
Relations  of  things,  is  one  of  the  principal  Diftindtions  among 
Men,  and  that  v/hich  gives  fome  fo  remarkable  a  Superiority 
over  others,  that  we  are  apt  to  look  upon  tliem  as  Creatures 
of  another  Specie??. 

VIII.  Thus  far  we  have   traced  the  Progrefs  ^ 

of  the  Mind  in  Thinking,  and  fc*en  it  rifing  by  '  ^**  ''" 
natural  and  cafy  Steps,  from  its  firft  and  fimple  Perceptions, 
to  the  Exercife  of  its  higheft  and  moft  diftinguifliing  Faculty, 
l#et  us  now  view  it  in  another  Light,  as  enriched  with 
Knowledge,  and  ftored  with  a  Variety  of  Difcoveries,  ac- 
quired by  the  due  Application  of  its  natural  Powers,  It  is 
obvious  to  confider  it  in  thefe  Circumftances,  as  taking  ^ 
general  Survey  of  its  whole  Stock  of  intclleftual  Acquifl^ 
tions,  ditpofing  them  under  certain  Heads  and  Clafles,  and 
tying  them  together,  according  to  thofe  Connections  and  De-« 
pendencies  it  difcerns  between  them.  It  often  happens,  'u\ 
carrying  on  our  Enquiries  from  Subjcft  tJ  Subject,  that  we 
ftumblc  upon  unexpected  Truth,  and  are  encountered  by 
Difcoveries,  which  our  prefent  Train  of  Thinking  gave  na 
Profoeft  of  bringing  in  our  way.  A  Man  of  clear  Appre-i 
hennon,  and  diftincl  Reafon,  who  after  due  Search  an4 
Examination,  has  mattered  any  Part  of  Knowledge,  and 
even  made  important  Ditovcrics  in  it,  beyond  what  he  at 
firft  expected,  will  not  fuffer  his  Thoughts  to  lie  jumbled 
together,  in  the  fame  confufed  manner  as  Chance  offered 
(hem ;  he  will  be  for  combining  them  into  a  regular  Syftem, 

P  3  where 
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where  their  mutual  Dependence  may  be  cafilv  traced,  and 
the  Parts  Iccm  to  grow  one  out  of  another.  This  is  that  Ope- 
ration of  the  Mind,  known  by  the  Name  of  Difpofnion  or 
Method^  and  comes  in  the  lail  in  order,  according  to  the 
Divifion  of  the  Logicians,  prefupppfing  fomc  tolerable  Mca- 
fure  of  Knowledge,  before  it  can  have  an  Opportunity  of 
exerting  itftll  in  any  cxtcnfivc  degree. 

IX.  We  fee  then  that  this  fourfold  DiftiniEli- 
tSD^^Im/  ^^  ^"  ^^  ^^  Powers  of  the  Mind  into  Perception, 
h'ermsofa  Judgment,  Rcafonin^  and  Difpofition,  as  well 
vriy  ex:eftfi^e  as  tlic  Ordcr  in  which  they  are  placed,  have  a 
Sigr.ijic.uion,  ^^^1  ^Qundation  in  Nature,  and  aril'e  from  the 
Method  and  Procedure  of  our  own  Thoughts.  It  is  true,  there 
arc  many  other  A£^ions  and  Modifications  of  the  Under- 
ftanding,  bcfidcs  tl:ofc  above-mentioned,  as  Bclievinir,  Doubt- 
ing, Aflcnting,  ijc.  but  tliefe  are  all  implied  in  the  Act  of 
Rcafoiiiii;:,  in  the  like  manner  as  Compounding,  Abftracting, 
RenumlKring,  may  be  lefcrred  to  the  firft  Opertition  of  the 
Mii'id,  or  Pcrccpllon.  This  will  appear  more  fully  in  the 
ScquLl,  when  we  come  to  handle  ilu  fcveral  Parts  of  Logick 
fcp:ir..tcly  ;  at  proknt  we  fliall  content  ourfclves  with  this 
genera!  Account  of  Things  ;  on!;,'  it  feems  neccflary  to  ob- 
serve, tl^at  I\rxpti:n  mvi  Judgmcrt^  in  the  Propriety  of  the 
En^lijo  Tongue,  have  a  much  more  extcnfive  Signification 
than  Logicians  commonly  allow  thtm.  \Ve  not  only  per- 
ceive the  Idear.  in  our  own  Minds,  but  we  arc  faid  alfo 
to  perceive  their  Agreement  or  Dilagrecment ;  and  hence 
arlfc  the  common  Phrnfes  of  iiUuitivc  Perceptions,  Perceptions 
of  Truth,  and  of  the  Juiir.cfs  of  Arguments  or  Proofs  9  where 
it  is  manifeft,  tliat  ihc  Word  is  applied  not  only  to  our 
Judgments,  but  alio  to  our  Rcalbninos.  In  a  word,  whatever 
conies  under  tlie  View  of  tlie  Min3,  fo  as  to  be  diftinfily 
reprelcnted  and  taken  notice  of,  whether  an  Idea,  Propq- 
fition.  Chain  of  Rcafoning,  or  tlic  Order  or  Connection  of 
'I'hincs,  is  thereby  rendered  an  Objccl  of  Perception,  and 
gives  ICmploymcnt  to  this  fn  ll  and  moil  fmiple  of  our  Facul- 
ties. In  like  manner  the  Word  'Judgment  is  fcldom  in  com- 
mon Difcourfc  connned  to  obvious  and  felf-evidcnt  Truths. 
It  1  athcr  fignifies  thofe  Conjc<5lurcs  and  Guefles  that  we  form« 
in  Cafes  which  admit  not  of  undoubted  Certainty,  and 
where  wc  are  kft  to  determine  by  comparing  the  various 
Pnihabilitics  of  Thiri;^s.  Thus  a  Man  of  Sagacity  and  Penc- 
il atioii,  who  fics  f;;r  into  the  Humours  and  PafTions  of  Man- 
kind,  and  fcldom  millakts  in  the  Opinions  he  frame;;  of 
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Charaftcn  and  Aftions,  is  faid  to  judge  well,  or  think 
judicioufly;  for  thefe  Re-afons,  it  might  not  be  improper 
to  change  the  common  Naincs  of  the  two  firfl  Operations 
of  the  Miad,  calling  the  one  Jimple  Apprehenfum^  and  the 
•  other  Jntuithni  which  two  Words  fcem  better  to  exprcb* 
their  Nature,  and  the  Manner  in  which  they  are  ccvivcr- 
fant  about  their  feveral  Objects.  This  Accuracy  of  Diftin- 
gui/hing,  where  there  is  any  the  leaft  DifFereiKe,  is  in  a 
peculiar  Manner  neccflary  in  a  Trcatife  of  Logick,  as  it 
is  the  profefied  Defijjn  of  that  Science,  to  teach  us  how 
to  form  clear  and  diftincl  Notions  of  Things,  and  thereby 
avoid  being  mifled  by  their  Similitude  or  Refcmblance. 

X.  Having    thus    given   a  general    Idea  of 
the  four  Operations    of  the  Mind,   and  traced     L^zickdi- 
their  Connection  and  Dependence  one  upon  an-     ^^'^^  i,i:o^fr.ir 
other,   I   would    next    obfcrve,    that   in  coiife-     vfrfiMi  a':4 

?uence  of  this  Divifion  of  the  Pov/ers  of  the  Exctllfxty. 
Jndcrftanding,  Logick  is  alfo  divided  into  four 
Parts,  which  treat  feverally  of  thefe  A(5ts,  and  give  Rules 
and  Directions  for  their  due  Condudit  and  Regulation.  The 
Operations  themfelves  we  have  from  Nature,  but  how  to 
exert  them  juftly,  and  employ  them  with  Ailvantage  in 
the  Search  of  "^rruth,  is  a  Knowledge  that  may  be  ac- 
quired by  Study  and  Obfcrvation.  it  is  certain  that  we 
meet  with  falfe  Reafonings  as  well  as  juft.  Some  Men  arc 
diftinguiflied  by  an  Accuracy  of  Thinking,  and  a  happy  Ta- 
lent of  unravelling  and  throwing  lii^ht  upon  the  moll  ob- 
fcure  and  intricate  SubjeQs.  Othci-s  confound  the  cafieft 
Speculations  ;*  their  Underftaridings  feem  to  be  formed  awiy, 
and  they  are  nicapablc  of  either  conceiving  clearly  them- 
,.  fclves,  or  making  their  Thoughts  intelligible  to  others.  If 
then  we  fet  ourlelves  carefully  to  obferve,  what  it  is  tha? 
makes  the  one  fuccecd  fo  well,  and  how  the  others  come  to 
mifcany,  thefe  Remarks  will  furnifti  us  with  an  Art  of  the 
highcft  Ufe  and  Excellency  in  the  CondutS  of  Life.  Now 
this  is  the  precile  Bufmefs  oi  Logick^  to  explain  the  Nature  of 
the  human  Mind,  and  the  proper  Manner  of  conducing  its 
feveral  Powers,  in  order  to  the  Attainment  of  Trutii  and 
Knowledge.  It  lays  open  thofe  Errors  and  Miftakes  wc 
are  apt  through  Inattention  to  run  into,  and  teaches  us  how 
to  diftinguUh  Dctwecn  Truth,  and  what  carries  only  the 
Appearance  of  it.  By  this  means  we  grow  acquaintecl  with 
the  Nature  and  Force  of  the  Undcrftanding,  fee  what  Things 
lie  within  its  Reach,  where  we  may  attain  Certainty  and 
I^emonftnuionj  and  when  we  muft  be  contented  with  bare 

B4  *        Probability. 
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Probability.  Thefe  Confideradons  fufficiendy  evince  die 
Ufefiilnels  and  Benefit  of  this  Science,  which  ought  to  be 
cftablifhed  as  die  Foundation  and  Ground-work  of  all  our 
odier  Knowledge,  if  we  really  wifli  to  fucceed  in  our  En- 
quiries. But  we  fliall  now  proceed  to  treat  of  its  Parts  fepa-r 
ratdy,  according  to  the  Divilion  given  of  them  above. 
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Of  the  Cfriginaf  of  our  Ideas. 


HE    firft    Thing   we    obferve,  when 
we  take  a  View  of  what  pafles  within    ^imfU^A^ 


us,  is,   that  we  are  capable  of  receiv-    ^^ 


,^     frebtnfon  md 


ine  Impreffions  from  a  Variety  of  Obje£b,  that 
dimn&  Notices  are  thereby  conv^ed  into  the  Undcriland- 
ing,  and  diat  we  are  conscious  of  their  being  there.  Thia 
Attention  of  the  Mind  to  the  Obje6b  2£6ng  upon  it,  is  what 
we  call  fanple  AtprAtnfien^  and  is  in  Fa£t  the  Mind  itfelf, 
takins  a  View  of  Things,  as  reprefented  to  it  by  its  own  Con- 
laoumeis.  It  is  by  diis  means  that  we  come  to  be  fumiflied 
with  all  thofe  Ideat  about  which  our  Thoughts  are  employed. 
For  being  fenfible  of  the  Impreffions  made  upon  us,  ana 
attendii^  to  the  Perceptions  they  bring,  we  qui  renew  dsemr* 

again 


^..:r' 
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a^xai'i  upon  Occai'-on,  tv-'Ti  \\\\\:x\  the  Ob-L-cts  th.it  firll  j>ro- 
duccil  ilKin  ?.:2  i\?n\-.vcJ.  Now  our  /:'.;;  L^re  r.oi'liinj;  cUc 
but  ihdc  rc!K'\vcJ  i\L|%\!"crit:U;c)iis  of  v.:i.;r  \vc  h..\c  ..t  u:\v 
tunc  pcrccivtJ.  :i::.l  ulr.  In  means  of  which,  iMn^s  arc 
ajai'i  bro;:jrt  i:r:,:jr  t:u-  \  !lw  of  the  jMiiKJ,  ai'Ai  kvin  t.i 
have  u  kii'i.i  u\  Y.\\{\-::::j.  in  it.  It  is  tiui',  wc  can  upon 
many  C\\\.i*i(:^^  ro:;-b.;\  o.::  Kicas  \.::iouilv  tc^j^cthcr,  and 
thcrchv  for-'*,  to  ivji-'l-ixl^  Rcri^i"v»:;ai:or.s  of  thir.'is  ti:r-.t   never 


h;;Ji  an 

i:'.ii 

*  v'  I  1  J  w' 

••1 

N. 

.:l:i:.-,  i:^ 
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ii   J 
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Cvir.ii 
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liiit   vi 

i      \\ 

r.i^- 
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It  r.n;..::^s  thercfovj  to  ciujiiiro,  how  wc  came  hv  our  tlrll 
Noiio.:.-  a::J  i\'n:vV:ir::s  of  thin^*.  \\  hcn-.v  cIck^s  t::e  Un- 
derilan«.;l;}g  derive  liivlc  orl.-;in.il  In:prL':T:o!'.i  ar^J  Ciurjctcrs, 
vhlch  it  can  comMiic  in  i(.»  jnanv  di;K':c;;t  W'.-.vs,  ard  re- 
prc*.i':;t  to  i:.cif  i::-..ljr  Kich  ::?!iniic  \ \.ii,.iic>  :  '!'o  tills  I 
ani".%j;',  that  if  v.  .•  attend  caicfi:ily  to  ui:at  pafles  in  oar 
own  Minds,  we  Ih^]!  ccfw-ve  two  \v}xv>  of  K:;ow!eJgc,  from 
vh:  n>:.\  as  trom  twn  i'\  untair...,  the  UnderiianJin^  is  flip- 
pLcd  v,-i:h  all  the  Muterialj  of  tlnnki:.^. 

II.  1jk.-t,  outward  Ohj.ds,  asjliiii:  upon  our 
"■-  Senfe>,  loufe  in  us  a  Varicly  of  Perceptions, 
;■  Z';^  accorJir.^  to  the  different  manner  in  wliijh  they 
■':;.•.:■;  alTect  i:-.  It  i^  thiis  th.at  wc  conie  by  the  Ideas 
f>\  Lyu  r.i;d  Daikncis,  He.;t  and  ColJ,  Sweet 
l:i:rcr,  and  all  ti.oie  other  IniprclUons  whieh  we  tciiii 
'-•le  <^:..:iric5.  This  great  Sniircc  and  Inlet  q\  Ki^ow- 
,  is  eomn'.o:  \\  C'rX\'\^\\\^\\'\  h\  the  Name  <^f  Sr-:f.:!:r.fiy 
as  coiv.prel.'.-mijii:  ^'.!  t"-i.'.  Notices  c«>'i\ ey^d  hito  the  i\li:id, 
bv  Ln;'/.::'cs  n\;.i'j  ur  :>  i^^^"  C.^j::.in-  i-f  :»tp.:c. 

lil.  i^.v  i  th-i-'  ld».a.s  riuniLiv.is  a^  thev  arc, 
Cr  Rj!  .:  •.  rirc  \\^-\y. 
tnerefo-e 
arifinp:  from  the  r\'i::.:'«J  Ait<.nti')n  lo  it-  c^\a  Ac->,  when 
tuiniir^  inward-*  uiv>?i  iitvif,  it  t.*ivv>  a  \'i.w  of  the  i\i\ep- 
tions  that  ar.'  lodged  tjiere,  and  the  vailous  \\  a'.s  in  which 
it  employs  itulf  r-'ont  them.  For  the  Ideas  fiiinilhed  by 
the  Ser.'es,  g!\e  t!\'  Mind  an  Opportimity  of  exeitin.^  its 
levcia!  Powers;  and  ..s  all  our  '1  iiOJjrhts,  unJ.r  whatwcr 
Form  thoy  iip.c.n,  ;:ro  at:envl;-d  with  Confcioufne^s,  hence 
the  Impicilioiw  tluy  icav;-,  when  v.e  come  to  turn  the  Fyc 
of  tjic  ^oui  upon  them,  enrich  the  L'lulerllanding  with  a  new 
Stt  lA  Perception?,  no  lels  diftinci  than  tliofc  ccrncyid  in 
hy  tb€  Scafcs*    Tuua  it  is  that  wc  get  Ideas  of  Thinking, 

DouL'ti.ij, 
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v-t    r.;:.'t/.tr     S<  =  j'-v"    of     Ijr.pieflions, 
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Doubting,  Believing,  Willing,  l^c.  which  are  the  different 
A6h  and  Workings  of  our  Minds,  reprefcnted  to  us  by  our 
own  Confcioufnefs.  This  fecpnJ  Source  of  Ideas  is  called 
RtfUilion^  and  evidently  prefuppofcs  Senfation,  as  the  Im- 
preflions  it  fumilhes,  are  only  of  tlie  various  Powers  of  the 
Underftanding,  employed  about  Perceptions  already  in  the 
Mind. 

IV.  These  Confidcrations,  if  we  duly  attend 
to  them,  will  give  us  a  clear  and  diftind  View  J;Jt/l^ 
of  the  natural  Procedure  of  the  human  Intel-  Kjuwlcdgi. 
Icfl,  in  its  Advances  to  Knowledge.  \Vc;  can 
have  no  Perception  of  the  Operations  of  oifr  oyn\  Minds 
until  they  are  exerted  ;  nor  can  they  be  exerted  before  the 
Underftanding  is  furnifhed  with  Ideas  about  which  to  emr 
ploy  them;  and  as  thcie  Ideas,  that  give  the  firft  Employ- 
ment to  our  Faculties,  are  evidently  the  Perceptions  of  Scnie, 
it  is  plain,  that  all  our  Knowledge  muft  begin  here.  This 
then  is  the  iirft  Capacity  of  the  human  Mind,  that  it  is  fit- 
ted to  receive  the  ImprcfTions  made  upon  it  by  outward  Ob- 
jects affecting  the  Scnfcs  j  \yhich  Impreilions  thus  derived 
into  the  Underftanding,  and  there  hdged  for  the  View  of  the. 
Soul,  employ  it  in  various  A£b  of  Perceiving,  Refnembering^ 
Conftderin^,  ^V.  all  which  are  attended  with  an  internal 
Feeling  and  Confcioufneli.  And  this  leads  us  to  the  fecond 
Step  the  Mind  takes  in  its  Progrcfs  towards  Knowledge,  v/z. 
that  it  can  by  its  own  Confcioufnefs  reprefent  to  itfelf  thefe 
its  feveral  Workings  and  Operations,  and  thereby  furnifh 
the  Underftanding  with  a  new  Stock  of  Ideas.  From  thefe 
fimple  Beginnings,  all  our  Difcoveries  take  their  Rife ;  for 
the  Mind  thus  provided  with  its  original  Charadlers  and  No- 
tices of  things,  has  a  Power  of  combining  modifying,  and 
examining  them  in  an  infinite  Va^ety  of  Xights,  by  which 
means  it  is  enabled  to  enlarge  the  Objedb  ot  its  Perception, 
and  finds  itfelf  poffeflcd  of  an  inexhauftible  Stock  of  Mate- 
rials. It  is  in  the  various  Comparifon  of  thefe  Ideas,  accord- 
ing to  fuch  Combinations  of  them  as  feem  beft  to  fuit  its 
Ends,  that  the  Underftanding  exerts  itfelf  in  the  Ads  of 
Judging  and  Rcafoning,  by  which  the  capacious  Mind  of 
Man  puflies  on  its  Views  of  Things,  adds  Dilcovery  to 
Difcovery,  and  often  extends  its  Thoughts  beyon^  t)ie  ut- 
inoft  Bounds  of  the  Univerfe.  Thus  .we  fee  as  it  were  at 
one  Glance,  the  whole  Progrefs  of  the  Soul,  from  die  very 
firft  Dawning^  of  Perception,  till  it  reaches  die  PerfedUon  of 
human  Knowle^;  nor  (hall  wc,  among  all  its  vaft  Sto^ 
ml  JDifcoverics,  or  that  infinite  Variety  of  Conceptions  where- 
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of  diey  confifty  be  able  to  fuid  one  original  Idea  which  i$ 
not  derived  from  Senfation  or  Reflcdion,  or  one  complex 
Idea,  which  b  not  made  up  of  thofc  original  ones, 

V.  Having  thus  (hewn  how  the  Mind  comes 
I>rr:Aw  tf  to  be  firft  fumifhed  with  Ideas,  we  (hall  next 
^b^u  e\d^  proceed  to  the  Confideration  of  the  Ideas  thcm- 
#.r/  jr. "  fclves,   and   endeavour  to  give   fuch  an  Account 

of  them,  as  M^ill  beft  fenc  to  explain  their  kveral 
Appearances,  ai:d  the  Manner  in  which  they  are  formed.  It 
is  evident  from  what  has  been  faid  above,  that  thej'  all  fell 
naturally  under  thtfe  two  Heads,     Firft,    thofe  original   Im- 

Sreffions  that  are  conveyed  into  the  Mind  by  SenTation  and 
Lefle6tion,  and  which  exift  there  funple,  uniform,  and  with- 
out any  Shadow  of  Variety.  Secondly,  thotc  more  complex 
Notions  of  Things  that  refult  from  the  various  Combtnae 
^ons  of  our  fimpic  Ideas,  whether  they  arc  conceived  to  co- 
exift  of  thcmfelvcs  in  any  particular  SubjccV,  rr  arc  united 
and  joined  together  by  the  Mind,  enlarging  its  Conceptions 
of  Things,  and  purfuing  the  Ends  and  Purpofes  of  Know- 
ledge. Thcfe  tvvo  Claflcs  comprehend  our  whole  Stock  of 
Ideas ;  and  when  confidered  fcparately  in  that  Order,  wherein, 
they  moft  naturally  feem  to  offer  thernfclvcs  to  our  Thoughts^ 
will,  I  hope,  give  fuch  a  View  of  the  Conduct  and  Manner 
of  the  Mind,  as  may  contribute  not  a  little  to  introduce  us 
t3  an  Acquaintance  with  ourfclves,  and  make  us  fenfible  of 
the  Capacity  and  Extent  of  the  human  Intclleft.  We  pro-, 
ceed  therefore  to  a  more  particular  Account  of  this  Divifipn  of 
our  Ideas. 


CHAP.     IL 

Of  fimpie  Ideas. 

I.  ^T^  H  E  firft  Clafs  of  our  Ideas   arc    thofc 
^i^i  1     which    I    diftinguilh  by   the    Name    of 

funple  Perceptions  j  becaufe  they  exift 
in  the  Mind  under  one  unifonm  Appearance,  without  Va- 
riety or  Compofition.  For  though  external  Objcfls,  convey 
at  once  into  the  Underftanding,  many  different  Ideas  all 
iinitcd  together,  and  making  as  it  were  one  Whole  ;  yet 
^  ImpreiEons  tfaemfelves  are  evidently  diftin^  and  are 
conceived  br-^e  Mil))],  each  under  a  Form  peculiar  to  itfelf. 

Thus 
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Thus  the  Ideas  of  Colour,  Extcnlion,  and  Motion,  may  be 
taken  in  at  one  and  the  fame  Time,  from  the  fame  Body; 
yet  thcfe  three  Perceptions  are  as  dillina  in  themfelves,  as 
if  they  all  proceeded  from  difFerent  Obje<Sb,  or  were  exhi- 
bited to  our  Notice  at  diiFcrent  Times.  We  are  tlierefore 
carefully  to  diftinguifh  between  our  fimple  and  primitive 
Conceptions,  and  thofe  difFerent  Combinations  of  them,  which 
arc  often  fuggefted  to  the  Mind,  by  finglc  Objeils  afting; 
upon  it.  The  firft  conftitute  our  original  Notices  of  Things, 
and  are  not  difHnguifhable  into  dinerent  Ideas,  but  enter 
by  the  Senfes  fimple  and  unmixed.  They  are  alfo  the  Ma- 
terials out  of  which  all  the  others,  how  complex  and  com- 
plicated fbever,  are  formed  j  and  therefore  ought  defervedljr 
to  be  looked  on  as  the  Foundation  and  Ground-work  of  our 
Knowledge. 

IL   Now  if  we  take  a  Sun^ey  of  thefe  Ideas, 
and  their  leveral  Divifions   and  ClafTes,  we  fhall    Smtle  TdeoM 
find    them   all    fuggefted   to    us,   cither    by    our    ^^,  •'*" 
Senfes,    or  the  Attention  of  the   Mind  to  what 
paflcs  within  itftlf.     Thus  our  Notices  of  the  difFerent  Qua- 
lities of  Bodies,   are  all  of  the  Kind  we  call  fimple  Ideas^ 
and  may  be  reduced  to  five  general  Heads,  according  to  the 
ievcral  Organs  which  are  afteded   by  them.     Colours,  &lf« 
and  Sounds  are  conveyed  in  by  the  hyes  and  Ears ;  Taftes, 
and  Smells  by  the  Nofe  and  ralate  ;   and  Heat,  Cold,  and 
Solidity,  ^c.  oy  the  Touch.     Befides  thefe,  there  are  others 
which   make  Impreffions   on  feveral  of  our   Senfes,    as  Ex- 
tenfion.  Figure,  Reft  and  Motion,  ^&c.   the  Ideas  of  which 
we  receive  into  our  Minds  both  by  feeing  and  feeling. 

III.  If  we  next  turn  our  view  upon  what 
pafies  within  ourfelves,  we  fliall  find  another  Set  ^j^i  ^f^ 
of  fimple  Urns,  arifing  from  our  Confcioufnefs  of  g.^  Cr^'*** 
the  Acts  and  (Operations  of  our  own  Minds.  , 
Perception  or  Thinking,  and  Volition  or  Willing,  are  what 
every  Man  experiments  in  himfelf,  and  cannot  avoid  being 
fenfible  of.  I  fhall  only  obferve  farther,  that  befides  all  the 
above-mentioned  Perceptions,  there  are  others  that  come  into 
ftur  Minds  by  all  the  Ways  of  Senfat^on  and  Refleftlon  ; 
fuch  are  the  Ideas  of  Plealure  and  Pain,  Power,  Exiftencc, 
Unity,  Succtffion,  csft.  which  are  derived  into  our  Under-* 
ftandings,  both  by  the  Action  of  ObjetSb  without  us,  and 
the  Confcioufnefs  of  what  we  feel  within.  It  is  true  fome 
of  tiicfc  Ideas,  as  of  Exteiifion  and  Duration,  cannot  be 
conceived  altogether  without  Parts  ;  neverthclefs  they  are  juttly 
l-ank'd  an'aong  our   fimple  Iijea«  j    becaufe  their  Part9  bein"; 
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ain  of  the  fame  Kind,  and  unthout  the  Mixture  of  any  other 
Idea,  neither  oF  them  can  be  refolved  into  two  diftiiicl  and 
leparate  Conceptions  :  Thus  they  ftill  anfwer  the  Definition 
given  above,  of  being  one  uniform  Appearance  \\\  the  Mind, 
without  Variety  or  Plurality.  But  to  prevent  confounding 
our  funple  Ideas  of  Space  and  Duration,  with  thofe  complex 
Modes  of  them,  marked  out  by  the  fcveral  Mcafures  com- 
hionly  in  Ufe,  as  Yards,  Miles,  Days,  Years,  l^c.  it  may 
perhaps  be  more  proper,  to  confider  the  leaft  Portions  of 
ctdier,  whereof  we  can  form  a  clear  and  diftinct  Perception, 
as  the  fimple  Ideas  of  that  kind,  out  of  which  all  their 
other  Modes  and  Combinations  arc  formed.  Such  an  Inftant, 
or  Point,  may  be  conceived  to  be  the  fame  in  refpeA  of 
Duration  or  Space,  as  Unity  is  in  refpecl  of  Number ;  and 
will  fcrvc  beft  to  (hew,  how  by  a  continued  Addition  or  Re- 
petition, our  more  enlarged  and*  complex  Ideas  are  made  up. 

IV.  Having  thus  given  a  general  View  of 
5/>;f/ir  lifM  our  fimple  Ideas,  I  have  ftill  two  Obfer\'ations 
^SJ^h^'h  ^^  "^^^  concerning  them.  The  firll  is,  that 
the  fnp^  /i»-  they  are  fuch  as  can  only  be  conveyed  into  the 
kn6fNan:re.  Mind  by  the  proper  Channels  and  Avenues  pro- 
vided by  Nature;  infomuch  that  if  we  are  de- 
ftitute  of  any  of  thofe  Inlets,  by  which  the  Imprellions  that 
produce  them  are  wont  to  be  admitted,  all  the  Ideas  thence 
arifing  are  abfolutely  loft  to  us  ;  nor  can  we,  b\|anv  Quick- 
neis  of  Underftanding,  find  a  Rcme^ly  for  this  XVant.  A 
Man  bom  blind,  is  incapable  of  the  Ideas  of  Light  and  Co- 
lours ;  in  like  manner  as  one  who  is  deaf,  can  form  no 
Notion  or  Conception  of  Sound.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
diefe  our  fimple  Ideas  are  juft  fuch  as  Nature  has  furnifhed 
them,  and  have  no  Dependence  on  our  Will ;  we  can  nei- 
ther deftroy  them  when  in  the  Underftanding,  nor  fafliion 
or  invent  any  new  one,  not  taken  in  by  the  ordinary  means 
of  Perception.  So  that  we  here  fee  the  utmoft  Bounds  of 
human  Knowledge,  which  howe\er  mishty  and  enlarged, 
cannot  exceed  the  Limits  of  thefe  our  iimple  original  Ideas^ 
and  their  various  Combinations. 

V.  And  this  leads  me  to  the  fecond  Ob- 
rhet  fmnu/b  fcr\'ation  I  propofcd  to  make,  which  is,  that 
m^lAat'  though  the  Mind  cannot,  in  multiplying  its  Con- 
KnetvUiu  ceptioiis  of  Things,  advance  one  Pace  beyond 
the  Materials  fumiflicd  it  by  Senfe  and  Con- 
firioufhefs  ;  yet  as  it  has  a  Power  of  combining,  modify- 
ing and  enlarging  them,  in  all  the  different  Ways  in  which 
they  can  be  put  together,  it  thereby  finds  itfcli"  in  Pofief- 
ton  ©f  an  inexhaulliLlc  Treafure  oi  Ideas,  fufiicicnt  to  em- 
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ploy  it  to  die  full  Extent  of  all  its  Powers,  and  fiimifh 
Matter  for  thofe  various  Opinions,  Fancies,  and  Views  of 
Things,  that  make  up  the  Subje<a  of  its  Thoughts  and 
Contemplations.  Let  ixs  but  refleft  upon  the  fmgle  Idesi 
of  Unity  or  One,  and  obferve  what  a  Variety  of  Combina- 
tions are  formed,  by  continually  adding  it  to  itfelf ;  info- 
much  that  the  Underftanding  hnds  no  Stop  or  Boundary, 
in  its  .Progrefs  from  Number  to  Number.  In  whati  an  In- 
finity of  wfFcrent  Lights  may  Extenfion  alone  be  confidcred  ? 
What  Limits  can  be  fet  to  that  endlefs  Divcrfity  of  Fi- 
gures, which  it  is  in  the  Power  of  the  Imagination  to  fafliioa 
and  reprcfcnt  to  itfelf  ?  If  to  thefc  we  ad9  thofe  numbcrlcA 
other  Combinations,  that  refult  from  varioufly  compounding^ 
and  comparing  the  reft  of  our  fimplc  Ideas,  we  (hall  have 
little  Reafon  to  complain  of  being  limited  to  a  fcanty  Mea- 
fure  of  Knowledge,  or  tliat  the  Excrcifc  of  the  human  Fa- 
culties is  confined  within  narrow  Bounds.  ]]ut  having  traced 
the  Progrefs  of  the  Mind  through  its  original  and  fimplc  Ideas, 
until  it  begins  to  enlarge  its  Conceptions  by  uniting  and 
tying  them  together;  it  is  now  time  to  take  a  Survey  of 
it  as  thus  employed  in  multiplying  its  Views,  that  we  maj 
fee  by  what  Steps  it  advances  from  one  Degree  of  Improve- 
ment to  another,  and  how  it  contrives  to  manage  that  infinite 
Stock  of  Materials  it  finds  itfelf  pofleficd  of. 

VI.  Whoever    attentively   confiders  his  own 
Thoughts,  and  takes  a  View  of  the  fevcral  com-     ^',^'^ 
plicated  Ideas  that  from  time  to  time  offer  them-     dcasimcniiik 
felves  to   his  Underftanding,   will  readily  obferve,     vfrealExf- 
that    many  of  them  are  luch  as   have   been  de-    ^IZt^^lmid 
rived    fix)m    without,    and    fuggeftcd  by  different    iy'tUMini, 
Objefts  afFefling    his    Perception  ;    otncrs   again 
are  formed  by  the  Mind  itfelf,  varioufly  combining  its  fimple 
Ideas,  as  (bcms  beft  to  anfwer  thofe  Ends   and^Purpofes  a|; 
has  for  the  prefcnt  in  View.     Of  the  firfl  Kind  are  all  our 
Ideas  of  Subftanccs,  as  of  a  Man,  a  Horfc,  a  Stone,  Gold : 
Of   the    fecond   are  thofe   arbitrary    Colleftions    of   things, 
which  we  on  many  Occafions  put  together,  cither  for  their 
Ulefulnefs  in  the  Commerce  of  Life,  or  to  further  the  Pur* 
fuit   of  Knowledge :    fucli  arc  our  Ideas    of  flatcd  Lcn2;th» 
whether  of  Duration   or  Space,  as  Hours,    Months,    Miles* 
Leagues,  i^c^  which  Divifions  are  apparently  the  Creatures  of 
the  Alind,  inafmuch  as  we  often  find  them  different  in  dil- 
fereiit  Countries,    a   fure   fign  that  thv.y  arc  taken  from  n^ 
certain    and    invariable  Standard  in  Nature.      Many  of  our 
I4r9S  of  bk(pMQ  Aj^on^  oxay  bq  ah»  refcrr^  to  thi^.  Head, 
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as  Treaibn,  IsKeil,  M^nllaughterv  >iriuch  compkx  Notions 
vrc  do  not  alwayas  ilcnve  from  ;p  adhial  View  of  what 
thcfc  AVords.  defcrihcy  but  ottcxi  frcyn  coinbuiing  the  Cir^ 
cumflances  of  them  in. our  own  Minds,  ori  which  is  the: 
inofl  ufual  ^Vay,  by  hearing  their  Names  exphiinod,  and  the 
Ideas  they  fiand  for  enumerated.  Thdb  two  Clatles  compre- 
hend all  our  complex  Conceptions,  it  being  impofTible  to  con- 
ceive any  that  are  not  either  (iiggcficd  to  the  Undcrftanding 
by  fomc  real  Exiflcnces,  or  formed  by  the  Mind  itielf,  arbi^ 
trarily  uniting  and  compounding  its  loeas.  We  (hall  treat  of 
each  in  Order. 


CHAP.     IIL 

Of  cur  LL*as  of  SuifJlaHcesi. 

I.  ^T^HE   fiift   FIcad  of  complex    Idcns    men- 
TJfMcf.u.-  J^     tioned  ill  the  forcjroi.irc  Chapter   is  that 

jtjru^t  V.'.-  -     ->    .   .  ...        _•-..■- 


lefh'lcf  of  SkI»jiiwciSy  which  I  chulc  to  handle  be- 
firf.':  JM.::,  fi^c  tlic  oilicf,  bcscauTc,  as  Will  aitefwards  ap- 
h'iri^''--'  ^'^^'^*  ''**"*  ^'^^^^^  derived  from  this  Source,  very 
Sl/V".;-  niu-ch   help   us    in   forming .  thofe   arbitran- Col- 

lections, which  make  up  the  Iccond  Divlfion. 
Fnr  in  many  v'f  ihcm,  \vc  Uikc  our  Hint.^  from  the  Reality 
of  things,  and  combine  Ideas  that  aciually  cxili  toircther, 
though  oi:cii  with  an  JLAclufion  of  others,  as  will  be  explained 
when  WL*  cciiie  to  treat  of  abilradl  and  univjifal  Notions. 
It  has  bwCii  alrciiuy  obfcrvcd,  that  the  ImprelTions  conveyed 
into  the  Lndejilandiiij:  from  external  Objects  coniift  for  the 
moll  [^ait  of  maiu'  dui'crcnt  Ideas  joined  together,  which  all 
unite  to  rmkc  up  <:nc  Whole.  Thcfc  Colics  lii)ns  of  various 
Ideas,  thus  co-cxiiting  in  the  fame  common  Subject,  and 
held  together  by  i^nic  unknown  Bond  of  Unions  hnve  bccrt 
diftinf^uulicii  by  ihc  Name  of  Suojtanus^  a  Word  which  im- 
pKus  ihLir  lubiii'iiig  of  ihLmxi.cs,  without  Impendence  (at 
leart  as  :\r  :■.:.  oiii  KjiuwicJ'^i-  reaLiiCi-^  on  any  *!iher  created 
Beings.  Such  aic  the  Ideas  we  iKi\ev>f  Gold,  Iron,  Water, 
a  Man,  Jt.  r*-r  V  v\e  tlx  upon  ary  oiio  of  thefe,  for 
inlh'.iice  Cj'.j:.!,  u\^  NjnJ.ni  under  which  we  nprefent  it  to 
oui  ft  1\  I. <,  L-  :har  of  .t  lioiiy,  yellow,  very  wci^^htv,  hard, 
lufiWj,  jVuilii'i.Mc,  '\Jt\  Wiiciv  we  may  oblervc,  lh::t  tiiC  fe- 
Vaal   i'iv'pcuiw   laar   ;:o   to  tlic   Cjin";jc*:ii-'i4   yf  Geld,   are 
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rrpreTcnlBd  to  us  by  deir  and  evident  Perceptions  i  the  Union 
tow  of  thefi:  PropertieH  and  their  thereby  conftituting  a 
diibnft  Species  of  Body,  is  dearhr  apF«bended  by  the  Mind  ; 
ixit  when  we  woukl  pufli  our  Enquiries  brther,  and  know 
wherein  this  Union  confifts,  what  hokb  die  Properties  toge« 
dier,  and  gives  them  their  Self-fttbfiftcnoe»  here  we  find  our- 
iUves  at  a  Lob.  However,  as  we  oMMiot  con^ve  Quali- 
ties, without  at  the  iwie  time  fuppoGnc  htnt  Subjefi  in  which 
they  inhere  i  hence  we  are  naturally  tod  to  fiorm  the  Notion 
of  a  Support,  which  fisnrii^as  a  Foundation  for  the  Co- 
exiftence  and  Union  of  the  difierent  Properties  of  things,  dyes 
them  that  feparate  and  independent  Exifience,  under  which 
they  are  reprdented  to  our  Conception.  Tlus  Support  we 
denote  by  the  Name  Sm^Ma^  and  as  it  is  an  Idea  appli- 
cable to  all  the  diflEcrent  Gunbinations  of  Qualities  that  exift 
any  where  by  themfelves,  they  are  accordingly  all  called  Sub- 
ibifKXS.  Thus  a  Houfe,  a  Bowl,  a  Stone,  (sfc.  having  each 
their  diftinguUhing  Properties,  and  being  conceived  to  exift 
independent  one  of  another,  the  Idea  ot  Subftance  bcbngs 
alike  to  them  alL 

n.  Is  Subftanoes  dierefore  there  are  two  things  rkeDivijioH 
to  be  confidered  :  Firft  the  general  Notion  of  c/mtiimt^ 
Self-fiibfiftence,  which,  as  I  have  (aid,  belongs  Xw 
equally  to  them  all ;  and  then  the  feveral  Qua- 
lities or  Properties,  bv  which  the  difierent  Kinds  and  Indivi« 
duals  are  diftinguilhea  one  from  another.  Thefe  Qualities  are 
othewifc  called  Modes,  and  have  been  diftinguUhed  into  Ef- 
fential  and  Accidental,  according  as  they  are  conceived  to  be 
feparablc  or  infeparoble  from  the  Subjea  to  which  they  be- 
long. Kxtenfion  and  Solidity  are  eflential  Modes  of  a  Stone, 
bccauie  it  cannot  be  conceived  without  them  ;  but  Round- 
neis  is  only  an  accidental  Mode,  as  a  Stone  may  exift  under 
any  Shape  or  Figure,  and  yet  ftill  retain  its  Nature  and  other 
Properties. 

HI.  I  MIGHT  run  farther  into  thefe  Divifions    ^^  j^ofionof 
and  Subdivifions,  in  which  Loeician?  have  been    Sr/f-fubfijU 
very  fertile ;  but  as  they  tend  little  to  the  Advance-    '«-  '"«/Vtf- 
raiait  of  real  Knowledge  and  fer\e  rather  to  fill    '^^^^'q£l'^' 
the  Memorv  with  Words  and  their  Significations,      "^ 
than  iuriiilh   cle^  and   diftin«^  Apprehenfions  of  Things,   I 
{h:dl  not  trouble  the  Reader  with  them.    It  is  more  mate- 
rial to  obierve,  that  die  Change  of  Properties  in  any  Sub- 
ftaoce,  thoug}i  it  oft-times  chances  the  Nature  of  that  Sub- 
ftance,   that  is,   its   Species  or  Kind  ;   yet  it  never  dotrovs 
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the  general  Notion  of  Sclt-fiibiiftence,  but  leaves  that  equally 
clear  and  applicable,  as  before  any  fuch  Alteration  happened. 
Wood  by  the  Application  of  Fire  is  turned  into  Charcoal ; 
Vut  Charcoal  however  ditFiTcnt  from  Wood,  is  ftill   a  Sub- 
ftancc.     In  Kke  manner.  Wax  mav  be  conveited  into  Flame 
iind  Smoak,    a    human  Body  will    moulder    into  Duft,    yet 
thefe  Alterations  dcftroy  not  their  Being  or  F.xiiience;   they 
are  ftili  Subftanav^  a9  before,  though  under  a  dirtiTcnt  Form  and 
Appearance.     In  the  fevcral  Ex()cnments  mode  by  Chymifls, 
Bodies  uiulcigo  many  Changes,  and  put  on  fucceffively  a  great 
Variety  of  diftiTent  Shapes  ;  and  yet  by  the  Skill  and  Addreft 
of  the  Operator,  they  a.-e   often   bro-.iiJht   back  to  their  firil 
and    priiniiive  Form.     What  Alteration  can   we  i'uppofe  the 
Fire,  or  the  Application  of  any  other  Body  to  make,  unlefs 
rn  the  Coiifi^runiion,  IVxturc,   or  Cohcfion  of  the  minute 
Pirl>  r  AN'hon  ihclis  are  changed,  the  Body  is  proportionably 
changed  ;  when  they  return  to  their  original  State,  the  Body 
likewijc  puts  on  its  Aril  and  natural  Appearance. 
Fwli'-  '/■         '^'    ^^'^  ^^'*^^  '^  cffcnrial  to  Matter  therefore, 
tt\j'yS,i;        is  the  Cohcfion  of  folid  extended  Parts  ;   but  as 
Sfwrf  f\-^-     thefe  Part.?  are  capable  of  innumerable  Conhgu- 
jtwa'A,*-        rations    as  their  I'cxture  may  be  very  various^ 
and  the  intiTiial  ConlHtution  thence  anfmg  be  of 
Confcqucncc  extremely  different  in  different  Bodies,  we  may 
from  thefe  Confidcrations  conceive   pretty  clearly,  the  Source 
9rxd  Foundation  cyf  all  the  different  Spsci&s  of  corporeal  Sub- 
Ihmces.     Nor  is  this  a  Notion  taken  up  at  Random,  or  one 
of  thole  chimerical  Fancies  in  Philofophy,  derived  rather  from 
a  ^Varmth  and  Livelinefs  of  Imagination,  than  Obfervations 
dr.iwn  fit>n>  Things  themielves.     Do   we  not  daily   fee   our 
FiKvl,  bv  the  Changes  it  undergoes  in  the  different  Avenues 
of  tile  Btuiy,   converted  iirft  into  Blood,  and  Lhenoc  employ- 
ed  in  not! rifhinn;,    buildinc;    up,    and   enlarging,   the   feveral 
Parts  oftli.it  v.oiulerfiil   F.ibrick  ?   Rain  defcending  •  from  the 
Clouds,  and    mixing  with  the  Mold  or  Earth  ot  a  Garden, 
becomes  Aliment  for  Trees  of  \'ariou5  Kind,  puts  on  a  Di- 
vcrfity   of  Forms,    according  to  the  different  Clunnels   and 
Conveyances  thro'  which  it  paflcs,  and  at  laft  after  iimumcra- 
b!e  Chiin'^os   and   Tranfmutations,    fprouts   forth   in    Leaves 
opens  in  ftuds,  or  is  converted  into  the  Subftance  of  the  Tree 
iciblf.     Can  wc  conceive  any  greater  Difference  between  the 
component  Parts  of  (jold,  and  thofe  of  a  Stone,  than  between 
the  nioiftened   Particles    of    CJardcn    Mold,    and    thofe  new 
Forms  and  Fi^^iures,  under  which  tliey  appear, .  after  tlicy  hav« 
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been  thiis:fafhiohed  by  NatttKC>  for  ^  Purpoies  of  Growth 
aod.Nouriihiiieot  ? 

V.  If  this  be  duly  attended  to»  it  iwiU.  not 
appear  wonder&d  to  aflcrt,  that  Xfae  Vaiietv  of 
material  Subftances,  artfes  wholly  from  . tbe  dtfie^, 
xent  Giiingciration»  Size,  Tcxtuire^  and  Motion 
of  the  minute  Parts.  As  thefe  happen  to  be  var. 
fioufly  combined,  ^d  knit  together  under  djffc- 
mt  ForniSi  Bodies  put  on  a  Diverfity  of  Appcarai;K:e$,  and 
convey  into  the  Mind  by  the  Senfe?,  all  thofe  feveral  Impref- 
ino^y  by  \riiidi  they  ace  difting^ikhed  one  from  another. 
This  internal  Conftitution  or  Stni£hu«  of  Parts  from  which 
die  feveral  Properties  that  diftinguiih  any  Suhftance  flow» 
B  called  tlie  Eflenoe  of  that  Subuance,  aind  is  in  Fad  un*- 
Jmown  to  us,  anv  farther  than  by  the  perceivable  Impreffions 
it  mdces  upon  me  Organs  of  Senfe.  Gold,  as  has  been 
/aid,  is  a  Body  ydlow,  very  vragbty,  hard,  fiifiblc,  mallea- 
ble, isfc.  That  inward  Stnidure  and  Confirmation  of  its 
jninute  Particles,  by  which  they  are  (b  dofcly  linked  toge- 
ther, and  from  which  the  Properties  above-mentioned  are 
conceived  to  flow,  is  called  its  Eflencc;  and  the  Properties 
.tbcmielvcS  are  the  perceivable  Marks  that  make  it  known 
to  us,  and  diftinguiih  it  from  all  other  Subftances.  For  our 
Senfes  are  not  .acute  enough  to  reach  its  inward  Texture  and 
Conftitution.  The  Parts  themfelves,  as  well  as  their  Ar- 
rangement, lie  far  beyond  the  utmoft  Penetration  of  human 
Sight,  even  when  aftifted  by  Microfcopcs,  and  all  the  other 
Contrivances  of  Art 

VJ.  Thus  as  to  the  Eirence,.or  internal  Con- 
ftitution of  Gold,  we  are  wholly  in  the  dark  -,  but 
many  of  the  Properties  derived  from  this  El- 
fence,  make  obvious  and  diftiniSi  Imprefiions,  as 
the  Weight,  Hardne£s,  and  yellow  Colour,  i^c. 
7^hefe  Properties  combined  together,  and  conceived  as  co-ex- 
ifting  in  the  fame  common  bubjedi,  make  up  our  complex. 
Idea  of  Gold.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  all  the  other  Species 
of  corporeal  Subftances,  as  Lead,  Glafs,  Water,  fcV,  our  Ideas 
d  them  being  nothing  clic,  but  a  Collecllon  of  tlie  ordinary 
Qualities  obfervable  in  them. 

VIL  'This  however  ought  to  be  obfencd,  that 
thoughtbeEiienceor  inward  Structure  of  Bodies,  is 
altogether  unknown  to  us,  yet  we  righdy  judge, 
that  in  ail  the  feveral  Species,  the  Efleiices  are 
diftindl.     For  eacli  SpcciLS  being  a  Collcdion  of 

C  2  Properties, 
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PrDptrties,  \vhich  ukcn  together,  are  Jiftercnt  from  thofe 
of  every  other  Species,  the  Conformation  bt  Pans,  on  which 
thofc  Properties  depend,  mut)  in  like  manner  be  different  ^  and 
thus  2A  v^T  lia\'e  faitl,  conftitutcs  the  EiTence.  Iron  and 
QlaU  are  evidently  dilKndt  Kinds  of  Body,  their  perceiva- 
ble Qiialitit:&  have  httle  or  nothing  common ;  and  therefore 
the  inward  Stmchire  ox  Conftitution  from  whicii  thefe  Qua- 
lities flow*  cannot  be  the  lame  in  both.  Cut  after  all,  this 
is  the  only  thing  we  caii  with  Certainty  affirm  concerning  thefe 
£flences,  which  lying  fo  wholly  in  the  Dark,  we  fliall  do  well 
to  lay  them  afide  in  our  Reaionings  about  Things,  and  ftick 
to  tliolc  more  intelligible  ainl  Itttiv^d  Ideas,  got  by  joining 
together  their  various  Pmpcrtics  and  Powers.  F(^r  dius  only 
is  iriie  Knowledge  promoted,  when  we  argue  from  known 
Qiialities,  and  not  from  a  fuppoled  internal  Conllitution, 
which  however  real  in  itfelf,  yet  comes  not  within  the  Reach 
of  our  Faculties,  and  therefore  can  never  be  a  Ground  to 
us,  for  any  Difcoveries  or  Improvements. 

VIII.  Mat£RIAL  Subftance,  as  I  have  faid, 
S^t./lw^r-  incluilcs  the  Idea  of  folid,  cohering,  extended  Parts, 
riiv  at  rir  atid  is  divided  into  diiHrrent  ClalTes,  according  to  the 
if.iiim  cf  different  Imprcflions  made  upon  the  OrgaSs  of  Senfc. 
'^iZZ^l       ^^  bcfidcs  thefe  fciifible  Ideas  received  from  with- 

■  '  out,  we  alfo  experiment  in  ourfclves  Thinking  and 
Volition.  Thefe  A<!itions  have  no  Connection  with  the  known 
Properties  of  Body ;  nay,  they  fccm  plainly  inconfdlent  with 

..  foine  of  its  mofl  cflential  Qiiaiities.     For  the  Mind  not  only 

.  difcovers   no  Relation    between  Thinking,    and   the  Motioii 

•  of  Arrangement  of  Parts  \  but  it  alfo  perceives  that  Confci- 

oufneti,   a   fimplc  individual  A<Si,  can   never  proc^eed  from  a 

■  compouiui  Subftance,  capable  of  being  divided  into  many. 
I/et  UK  fuppole  for  Inftanc^-,  a  Svfbm  of  Matter  endowed 
with  Thouicht ;  then  cither  all  the  Parts  of  which  this  Syftem 
ii  compofcd  muil  think,  which  would  make  it'  not  oue,  but 

-   a  Multitude  of  dillind  coivfcious  Beings ;    or  its   Power  of 

thinking  mult  ar  fe,    from  the  Connexion  of  the  Parts  one 

with  another,    their  Motion   and  Difpofition,  l^\\   w.hivrh  all 

taken  together,   contribute  to  the  Produdion  of   Thought. 

Bat  it  is  evident  that  the  Motion  of  Parts,  and  Afanner  of 

.     comhininiy  tht*m,  can  produce   nothing  but   an  artful  Struc- 

•    V\^\  aJid  various  MjJl  i  of  Motion.     All  Machines  of  hu- 

vniaji  C'ompofrtion,  as  Wutrliw's,  Clocks,  i^t.  however  artfully 

tlirf^ir    Paif'i     arc    fet    t;?;i'.thcr,     howe\'cr    complicated    their 

Scrutiue,  t2icH(»^h  w:  couccivc  innumcriible  dilxercnt  Motions, 

varioufly 


Yaribufly  conjoined,  and  running  one  into  aiiJDlhcr  wkh-  iii 
cndlcis  Divcrfitv,  Vet  never  piVj&cc'smy  thing- but  Pigttro  airf 
potion.  If.  a  Clcxdc  tclk  the  Hour  and  Minute  of  the  Dajs 
it  Is  only  by  the  Motion  of  the -different  Hftiidsv  pointing: 
fucccffivcly  at  the  Figures  rtrirked  on  the^  Hour-Plate  for 
that  Piirpofc.  Wc  never  ijhag;ine  this  to  be  the*  Effi)ft  -cS 
Thought  or  Intelligence,-  nor  conceive  it  poffible  by  any  R^ 
JJhcmcnt  <rf  Structure,  fo  to  Improve  the  Qmipofiti^n,  as 
that  it  fliould  become  capable  of'  Knowled^  and  C6ni<Hou(hc&. ' 
TTic  Reofon  is  plain  :  Thought  b  Something'  altogether, 
different  from  Motion  and  Figure,  there  h  not  the  leall  Gon- 
neftion  between  them  ;  and  therefore  it  can  never  be  fitpj^fed 
to  rofiilt  from  them.  '  -'  "  ■  '  '. 

IX,  Tiix'5  then  being  evident,  diai Intelligence  ^^^'**.V^^ 
cannot  ariic  from  an  Union  or  Combination  of  un-    ^tj:^^" 
intelligent  Parts;   if  we  fuppofe  it  to  belong  to  •  ■''*'  • 
any  Syftcm  of  Matter,  we  muft  neceflarily  attribute  it  to  ^11 
the  Parts  of  virhich  tkat  Syflem  is  compofed  ;  whereby  inflead 
of  one,  v^e  (hriU,  as  was  before  obfcrvcd,  Aave  a  Multitud:.  or 
diftinft  confcious    Beings.     And    becaufe    Matter,    how    I'^r 
ibever  we  puriae  the  Minutenefi  of  its  Parts,  is  ilitl  capable 
of  repealed  Divifians,  even  to  Infinity ;  it  is  plain,  that  this 
Abfurdity  will  (bUow  us,  through  all  the  Suppofitions  that  make 
Thought   inherent  in  a  material  Subftancc.     Finding  thcre- 
ibre   Confcioufiiefs  incompatible  with  the  Cohcfion  of   folid 
fepahtble  Parts,   we  are  necef&rily  led  to  place  it  iajomc 
<ythcr  Subftance,   of  a  difHni^  Nature  and  Properties  which 
we  call  Spirit. 

X;  And  htre  it  is  carefully  to  be  obferved,  rtsyeu.fSpi. 
that  the  feveral  Species  of  corporeal  Subftanccs,  sMjIc!^s^' 
tho'  diftinguiifhed  one  from  another,  and  ranlc'd 
under  diflTerent  Names ;  yet  agreeing  in  fome  commou  Pro- 
perties, which  taken  together,  make  up  the  Notion  of  Bod) , 
arf  thence  ill  conceived  to  partake  of  this  general  Nature, 
and  to'difier  only  as  different  Modifications  ot  the  (ame  aSub- 
ftancc.  Whatever  confifts  of  folid  extended  Parts,  is  called 
Matter ;  and  a^  all  the  various  Species  of  Botiy,  however  dif- 
tiiiguifhed  fr6m  one  another  by  their  feveral  Properties,  have 
yet  thtt  in  cbmhion,  that  they  are  made  up  of  fuch  folid- fe- 

K Table  Parts,   hence  th^  fall  naturally  under  the    general 
enominatioh  of  material  Beings,  and  are  not  conceived  to 
diflPcr  but   in  their  Form.    Thus  Gold,   Antimony,  Wood, 
&i.  alike  partake  of  the  Notion  of  Body,  they  are  all  equal- 
y  material   Sabftances,  and  have  no  other  DifTercnce,  but 

C  3  whit 
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what  arifcs  from  tlie  different  Stnifturc  and  Conformation, 
Isfc.  of  Parts,  as  \vc  have  (hewn  above.  But  Spirit  is  fomc- 
thinj^  altogether  difHnil  from  Body,  nay  and  ccrnitionly  placed 
in  Oppofition  to  it  ;  for  which  Rcafon,  the  Beings'  of  this 
Clals  are  called  tmmateri.i/^  a  Word  that  imnlics  not'any  thiii*; 
of  their  Nature,  but  merely  denotes  its  (jontrarietj-  to  that 
of  Matter. 

■  ^       .         XI.  Body  and  Spirit  thcr?forc,  differ  not  as  Spc- 
2^^W  cics  of  the  fame  Subfi:;uice,  but    i;re  really  diftincl 
Spriif*  9f        Kinds  of  Subftances,  and  icrvo  a^  ^yncr.il   HcaJs, 
H^kfiMM,       under   which    to    rxnk  Vll    ihc    particular    Bcints 
^mIJ^       that    fall^  within    the    Comp,il>    of    our    Know- 
«/Vf.^  tbi      ledge.     For  we  having   no   ^^^1vs   of    Perception 
Rexchc/ruF    but  Scnfc  and  Confcioufnef^,  can  h:ivc  no  Notices 
Fanth:^\        ^£  Things,  but  as  derived  frojn  thcfc  two  Inlets, 
By  our  Senfes  we  are  informed  of  the  Kxiftcnce  of  folid  ex- 
tended  Subfianccs,    and   Refl^aion   tells    us,   that   there  are 
thinking  confcious  ones.     Beyond  thcfc  our  Conception^?  reach 
not,  and  therefore,  though  there  may  be  many  other   Kinds, 
as    different  from   them   as  they  are  from  one  another,   yet 
kavinjj  no  Faculties  (ulted  to  them,  they  are  as   remote  from 
our  Knowledge,  as  Light  and  Colours  from  the  Apprehcnfion 
of  a  Man  born  blind.     I  believe  it  will  hardly  be  doubted,  but 
the  Subftance  of  the  Creator,  differs  more  from  that  of  his 
Creatures,  than  any  two  created  Subftanct-s  can  from  one  an- 
other ;  and  therefore  when  we  call  God  a  Spirit,  we  ought  not 
faflily  to  prcfumc,  that  he  is  fo  in  the  fame  Scnfe,  in  which 
th::  human  Soul  is  a  Spirit.     The  Word  is  indeed  ufed  by  us, 
to  denote  in  general,    all  thinking  intclli^^cnt    Suhftances,    in 
wliich  Scnfi'  Cjod   is  wry   fitly  called  a  ^?pirit.     But  it  were 
the  H/i^ht  of  Tolly  to  iinno;inc,  bcc»ufe  this  Name  is  applied, 
as  wtil  to  the   Mind  of  Man,  as    thj  Creator,  that  therefore 
they   partake    of  <nij   comn\on   Nature,    and   differ    only    as 
different  Modiiicat-nns  of  the  fame  Suhftp.nce.     This  I  nicn- 
dan  here,  to  check  the  Prcfuniption  of  the  human  Mind,  al- 
ways for-vvanl  to  con?  liiJe  th;  I   tvcry  thing  comes  within   iti 
Roach,  and  r,->  deny  j\\ilL?nce  to  wh::iv'veT  excccils  the  Co!n- 
prciienf.on  of  irs  iou:*.ty  and  liiritcr!  P(iWt:r>.     Beings  of  a   fu- 
rcrior  Cl.ifs,  may  enjcy  many   Wiiys  of  Perceptioti  unknown 
to    U5,    from  whivfi   th?ry    rcreivi-  Notices  as   different    from 
thc^u-  in  our  MinJs,  r.s  th:-  ldc?.s  v.e  r.-'ply  to  Spirit,  are  from 
the  Peas  we  "Pi»!y  to  Borly.     Solid  and  thinkir.g  Beings  are, 
it  is  trar,  the  only  Ideas  of  Subftn.nci\    that  wo  aa'  able  to 
fram:  i  but  !h;i  iv  no  .T.ort;  an  Argument  agiinil  the  Exiftence 

of 
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of  other  Kjnds»  thaa  the  want  of  the  Ideas,  pf  Light  and 
Colours,  in  a  blind  Mao,  WQVild  be  a  good  Argu{^ent  againf^ 
che  Reality  or  PofEbili^  of  fuch  Percc|^tions. 

Xn.    Beforc  I  dilixiift  this  Siibje£l,   it  may     _  *;  ^     . 
not  be  improper  to  take  Notice  of  a  rcinarkaLle    tf^^MM'ml 
DiflTcrence,  as  to  the  Manner  of  our  conceiving    tf  Kmtivlri^ 
corporeal  and  fpiritual  Subftances.     Thofe  of  the    ^^rp^tui  W 
iirft  Kind  coavey  themfelves  into   the  Mind  by    J^^^^^  ^'^' 
Impreffions  made  upon  the  Organs  of  Senfe  ;  and 
as  thefe  ImprefEons  are  different  in  difFcrent  Bodies,  the  iJeas 
they  produce,    muft    of  courfe   vary   in    proportion.     .'.rhuS 
we    get    Perceptions    of    diftin6l    Powers     and    Properties^ 
and  range  Bodies  into  ClalTes,  according  as  we  find  them  to 
agree  or  difagrec  in  thefe  their  obfcrvahle  Qualities.     But  it 
is  not  fo  in  our  Notion  of  Spirits  \  for  having  no  Conccpiioa 
of  their   Powers    and    Operations,    but    what  we    feel   and 
experience  within  ourfelves,  we  cannot  afcribc  to  them  Pro- 
perties or  Ways  of  Knowledge,  diftinft  from   thofe  fuggefted 
to  us  by  our  own  ConfciouCiefs,     And  hence  it  is,  that  though 
we   readily  own    there    may  be    various  Ranks    of  fpiritual 
Beings,    vet  wc  are  not  apt  to  imagine  them   divided  from 
one  aiiotner,  by  any  Diveriity  of  Powers  and  Operations,  but 
ixicrcly  by  poflefling  the  fame  Powers,   ^c.   in  a  higher  oi: 
lower  Degree.     It  is  not  however  repugnant  to  Reafon,  that 
they   fliould    be   diftinguiflied   by  their  feveral    Properties,  in 
like   manner  as  fenfible  Things  are  by  the  different  Q^ialities 
obfcrvabic  in  them^    but  Properties    of  intellccSiual  Natures, 
dlftiuil  from  tliofe  of  our  own  Minds,   being  altogether  re- 
mote from   our  Conception,   cannot   ferve   us   as    a   Means,| 
whereby  to  diftiaguifh  their  difFcrent  Orders.     Wc  arc  there- 
fore ncccflitatcd  to  conceive  of  them  in  a  manner  fuited  to 
cur  Way  of  Knowledge,    and  when  we    would   rank  them 
intt)  Siiitclcs,  according  to  the  Degrees  of  Superiority  they  are 
imagined  to  poflefs  in  the  Scale  of  Being)  we  afcribe  to  them 
what  we  find    moft  excellent    in  ourfelves,    as   Knowledge, 
Thinking,    Forefight,    i^c.    and  thofe   in  different  Meafures, 
proportioned  to  the  Station  peculiar  to  each  Rank  or  Species, 
but  <  that  this  is   a  very  imperfeft  Way  of   diftinguifhing  the 
various  Orders  of  intellectual  Beings,  will  not,  I  thiiHc,  need 
many  Words  to  make  appear  ;  efpeciallv  if  we  confider,  that 
the  Manner  of  communicating  thdr  Thoughts,    without  the 
Intervention  of  bodily  Organs,  u  a  Thing  to   us   altogether 
incomprehcnfible,   and    neccflarily  leads    us    to    fuppofe,  that 
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they  have  Ways  of  Perception  and  Knowledge,   which  ou^ 
Faculdcs  cannot  eive  us  any  Notice  of. 

Xnl.  But  I  (hall  cot  purfue  thefe  Reflexions 
farther,  what  has  been  faid  fuScing,  to  gh'c  us 
fomc  little  Infight  bto  the  Extent  and  Capacity 
of  our  ova  ^nds  ;  to  convince  us,  that  our 
prefcnt  State  will  not  admit  of  a  pcriccl  and  ad- 
equate Coinprchenfion  of  Things ;  and  to  let  us  fee,  that 
there  mav  be  other  Ways  of  Knowledge,  beyond  the  Reach 
of  the  Faculties  we  now  enjoy  5  which  yet  in  fucceeding 
Stages  of  our  Exillence,  we  may  arrive  at,  when  being  fre^ 
from  the  prcfent  cumbcrlbmc  Load  of  the  Body,  we  fliall 
mount  up  to  Stations  of  greater  Eminence,  and  advance  by  a 
perpetual  Scries  of  Approaches  towards  him,  who  is  the  Stan* 
dard  of  Perfe«£lion  and  Happincfs. 
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CHAP.    IV. 

Of  Idias  framed  by  the  Mind. 

I.  YT I T H E R T O  we  have  confidered  only, 
JLJL  fuch  Cooibinations  of  our  fimj^  Ideas,  k^ 
have  a  real  Union  in  Nature,  and  are  fu^cflcd 
to  th?  Mind  by  Thin^  themfdves,  vanoufly 
afFc^ng  our  Perception ;  it  is  now  Time  to  take 
a  View  of  the  other  Clais  of  our  complex  No- 
tions ;  I  mean  thofc  arbitrary  Cd)e£Hons  of  dif- 
ferent Ideas,  which  we  on  many  Occallons  brin^  together, 
by  diat  Power  which  we  find  in  ourfelves,  of  uniting,  com- 
paring, and  diveriifying  our  Notices  of  Things*  In  the  Re- 
ception of  Ample  Ideas,  and  even  in  thofc  of  Subftances,  the 
Undcrftanduig  is  wholly  pafiive,  and  the  Perceptions  produced 
corrcfpond  to  the  ImprciHons  made  upon  it.  When  we  fee  a 
Houie,  or  a  Tree,  they  neceflarily  appear  each  under  its 
proper  Form  ;  nor  is  it  in  our  Power  to  receive  from  thefe  Ob- 
jeiSb,  other  Ideas  than  what  they  arc  fitted  tx>  produce.  But  in 
this  iecond  Clais  of  complex  Conceptions,  the  Mind  a£b  vo- 
luntarily and  of  Choice ;  it  combines  only  fuch  Ideas  as  axe 
fuppofed  beft  to  fuit  its  prefent  Purpofe,  and  alten  or  changes 
tbeie  Combinations,  by  infertmg  ibme,  and  throwing  out 
Others,  accordng  as  the  Circumfunces  of  Things  require  their 

•  being 


being  *feiwed  iri^dffifcrtnt^LfeJits.  :'N<w'is  ^is  Is  by  far  the 
moft  compcphcairive  Branch  of  bijir  tS&^i  atid  ifldtides  thofe 
thft£  flioft  mqueiitfy  cIcciir'iA  rii^'Sea^thaud  Purfiiit  of  Know- 
ledge, I  (bain  endeavour  t6  treat  of  dieut  ia^the  exiaiSeft  Order 
and  Method,  and  for  diat  purpofer^ge  them  uiider  feveral 
Heads, -according  to  the  dit!^retit;AAs  df  ^  Mind  exefted  in 
ftamingand  putting  dieort  together*  . 

n.  TffKSK-  AAs  may  \tx  the  general  he  all  re-  ^rhnef^'u.rsl 
duced  to  three,  l.  CMpoJalonj  vrhtn  we  join  '^j^Mind 
many  fimple  Ideas  together,  and  cdnfidcr  them  i„fiatd'^giu 
as '"dtie  Plaure  pr' Rieprefentation.  Such  arc  our  aMrary 
Ideas  of  Beauty,  Gratitude,  a  Furlong,  ^c.  And  ^tlLfo^ 
here  kt  it  be  obfcrved,  that  the  Mind  fomedmes  "W"*** 
confines  itfelf  to  the  various  Confideradon  of  the  fame  Idea, 
and  by  enlarging  it  in  difierent  Degrees,  exhibits  it  under 
a  Diverfity  m  Forms,  Thus  by  adding  Units  together,  in 
diftinA  feparate  Collections,  wc  come  by  all  the  feveral 
Combinations  of  Numbers,  as  a  Doaen*  a  Score,  a  Million. 
At  other  tunes,  we  unite  Perceptions  of  difFerent  Kinds,  in 
which  cafe  the  Compofition  is  xnore  manifeft,  and  the  Idea 
itfelf  becomes  of  courfe  more  complicated.  Harmony  for 
iniiance  is  a  compound  Idea,  made  up  of  many  different  Sounds 
united  ;  all  which  the  Midician  muft  have,  and  put  together 
in  his  Mind,  before  the  Ear  can  be  entertained  with  the 
a£lual  Pcrfoxxnance.  Now  although  the  Acl  of  the  Mind, 
is  in  Ibme  A^Ieafiirc  exerted  in  the  framing  of  all  our  complex 
Notions,   ytx  as  many  of  them   include  certain  limited  and 

Grdcular  Confidcntions,  arifmg  from  othei*  Operations  of  tlic 
ind  employed  about  them,  it  is  neccflary  to  take  account 
of  thefe  Ads  atfo,  if  we  would  conceive  clearly  the  Manner, 
in  wkich  the  feveral  Species  of  our  compound  Ideas  are 
fomaed, 

III.  2.  The  next  Operation  therefore  of  the 
Mind,  about  its  Ideas,  is  Abjiraition ;  when  we  ^/^'^-'■'^• 
feparate  from  any  of  our  Conceptions,  all  thofe  Circuni- 
ftances  that  render  it  particular,  or  the  Reprcfent^itive  of  a  Angle 
determinate  ObjcA;  by  which  means,  inftcad  of  ftundine;  for 
an  Individual,  it  is  made  to  denote  a  whole  Rank  or  Clafs 
of  lliings.  Thus  upon  feeing,  for  inflance,  a  Squire,  or 
Circle,  we  leave  out  tlic  Confideration  of  their  Bulk  and  every 
thing  el&  peculiar  to  them,  as  they  immediately  affei^  our 
Sl^ttf,  retm  only  the  Notion  of  their  Figure  aitd  Shape.  In 
ihw  manner  we  get  our  gtneral  Ideas  ;  tor  fuch  naked  Ap- 
«'-vaaces,  feparated  from  the  Circuinft winces  ot  Time,  Phice, 
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&r.  fcrve  the  Mind  as  Standards,  by  which  to  rank  and 
denoixuaatc  particular  Objcdb,  When  therefore  we  meet  with 
a  Figurcy  anfwerii^  to  die  Shape  and  Form  we  have  laid  up 
in  our  Underfbmduigd^  it  is  immediately  rtkrred  by  the  Mind 
to  this  Pattern,  and  called  by  its  Name^  which  by  this  means 
jmnmrt  proper  to  the  whuie  Species.  'I'hus  a  Square,  or 
Circle,  are  yithrrftji  Terms,  common  to  all  Figures  of  that 
particular  Shape,  'anu  aliScc  applicable  to  Aem  whcre-cver  they 
cxift  ^  in  like  manner  as  the  Ideas  themiclves  are  general^  and 
Repiefehtativcs  of  all  of  the  Kind.  - 

jWG«r-j-  ^^-  .3-  '*"^  *^  "^  laft  Aa  of  the  Mind 
njVa.  '  aix>ut  its  Ideas,  is  the  amparmg  them  one  with 
another;  when  we  cany  our  Confideration  of 
Things  beyond  the  ObjoSb  themfelvcsy  and  examine  their 
Refpc6ls  and  Correfpondenctes,  in  reference  to  other  Things 
which  the  Mind  bnn8;s  into  a  View  at  the  fame  time.  It  is 
thus  wc  get  all  our  Idea  of  Rclditms^  as  of  Greater,  Le6, 
Older,  Youn^r,  Fadicry  Son,  and  iiuiumerable  others. 
This  threefold  View  of  our  Ideas  '•^*>  either  compounded  of 
itBuiy  others  out  together,  or  made  univerfal  by  the  Abftrac- 
tion  of  the  Mind,  or  as  reprefenting  the  various  RelationB 
and  Habitudes  of  Things,  will  give  us  an  Opportunity  of 
obfenrin*^,  whatever  is  mofi  curious-  and  ul'etiil  in  this  fun- 
damental  Branch  of  Knowledge,  and  of  explaining  the  Man-^ 
ner  and  Procedure  of  the  Undcrftanding,  in  enlarging  its 
Views,  and  multii>lyuig  the  Objofli  of  Perception,  That  wc 
may  ^ercfore  conceive  of  this  Matter  with  the  mater 
Order  and  Clearneis,  wc  fhall  make  each  of  theic  fereni 
Divifions,  the  Subjed  of  a  diflind;  SecHon. 


SECT.     I. 

Of  Compound  Ideas. 

I.    TX7  E    begin    therefore    with    thofe    Ideas 
VV     which  may  be   properlv  termed   am- 
pcMidy  as  being  derived  from  that  rower  the  Mind 
has    of    uniiiiig;    many    Conceptions    into    one* 
Though  tliii  CTafs  comprehends,  in  fomc  fort,  all 
our    complex  Notions  \    yet    they  are   at  prclcnt 
coiifidereda    merely  u-   they  arc  Comciiiatioiis  of  the  Undcr- 
ftanding, 


id  bnc  c  ru.^ 
dtrfiasdirg. 
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ftjndifigi  and  with  a  view  to  thofe  particular  Idleas^  out  of 
whkk  they  are  inuned.  Here,  as.  was  already  ob&rved,  the 
Mind-.fboietiines  proceeds^  by  enlarging  and  diverfifying  the 
fiuncL  Uea:'  at  other  times  it  brings  together  Ideas  of  dif- 
fecent  Kinds,  and  in  both  ways  finds  infinite  Scope  and 
Varifty«i  But  that  we  may  follow  the  natural  Procedure  of 
the-  IsteUefiy  and  trace  it  b  its  Advances  from  fimple  to 
more  eomplicated  A£b,  we  fhall  firfl  take  a  View  of  it  as 
employed  about  one  and  the  lame  Idea,  where  perhaps  we  may 
meet  with  fuchlnflances  of  Addrds,  Management,  and  Con* 
trivance,  as  will  appear  perfe£Uy  aflonifhing  to  one,  who  never 
i^  hiaifelf  ferioufly  toconfider  the  Manner  and  Conduct  of  his 
own  Mind. 

n.  The  moft    obvious    and   fimple   Idea,  we    u^i^fifO, 
have,  ;isthat  of  Unity  or  One.    By  adding  it  to    riginaiand 
itfdf  continually,   and   retaining  the  feveral  Col-     Foundaticnof 
leaions  in  our  Mbds,  we  come  by  all  the  diffe-    J?;j;j^* 
rent  Combinations  of  Numbers^  in  which  we  rea- 
dily  perceive  an  endlefs  Diveriity.    All  thefe  Ideas  arenever- 
thcleis  evidently  diftind  among  themfelves,    the  Addition  of 
a  iingle   Unit,    conftituttng  a  Number  as  clearly    different 
from  that  immediately  before  it,  as  any  two  the  moft  remote 
Ideas,    are   one   from  another.       But  that  the  Underfhmd* 
ing  may  not  lofe  itfelf,    in  the  Confideration  of  thofe  infi- 
nite Combinations,   of  which  Unity  is  capable,   it   proceeds 
by  rogular  Steps,  and  b^inning  with  the  original  Idea  itfelf^ 
puxfues  it  through  all  its  Variedes,  as  they  are  formed  by  the  re« 
peated  continued  Addition  of  Unit  after  Unit.     Thus  Numbers 
are  made  to  follow  one  another  in  an  orderlv  Progrcffion,  and 
the  feveral  fucceilive  Colledtions  are  diflinguimed  by  particular 
Names. 

in.  And  here  we  may  take  notice  of  a  won-    '^^  ^^.M 
derful  Artifice,  made  ufe  of  by  the  Mind,  to  fa-    57^-^^",, 
cilitate    and   help  it  forward  in  its  Conceptions.     IfNimhcna 
For  as  the  Advance  from  Number  to  Number  is    great  Help  f 
cndlcfs,  where  they  all  to  be  diflinguifhed  by  dif-    J,^^^,^"'*^ 
ferent  Denominations,    that  had  no  ConnocHon 
or  Dependence  one  upon  another,   the  Multitude  of  theni 
muft  foon  overcharge  the  Memory,  and  render  it  impof&ble 
for  us  to  go  any  great  Way  in  the  Progrefs  of    Number- 
ixijg^    For  this  Rcafon,    it  is  fo  contrived,  that  the  Change 
ofNames  is  reftraincd  to  a  few  of  the  firft  Combinations,  all 
the  reft  that  follow,   being  marked  by  a  Repetition  of  tho 

fame 
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fame  Tenns,  variouSy  compounded  and  linked  together. 
I'hus  l/tvit^A  IS  ten  and  three,  yoaerr^;!  ten  and  four,  and  fq 
on  to  fu'efffr,  or  two  tens,  when  we  begin  again  with  onc^ 
two,  kfc.  urtil  wc  advance  to  thirty^  or  three  tens.  In  this 
Manner  the  PtogrciHon  continues,  and  when  wc  aniwc  at 
ten  tens,  to  prevent  Confufton,  by  a  too  frequent  Repetition 
of  the  fame  Wotd,  tlut  Sum  is  diftinj^ifhed  by  the  Name  of 
a  Hundred.  Again  ten  liundrcd  is  called  a  Th9uland\  at  which 
Period  the  Computition  logins  anew,  running  through  all  the 
former  Combiniicionb,  as  ten  thoufand,  a  hundred  tfaouCuid, 
ten  hundred  thoufand  \  which  laft  Colleton,  for  the  Realbns 
mentioned  abo^r,  has  the  Name  ot  a  Af'dliw  appropriated  to  ic 
With  this  Million  we  can  bcgiii  as  Ixforc,  until  it  is  repeated 
a  miliio:!  of  times,  when  if  we  change  the  Denomination  to 
Biiiicnsy  and  adxance  in  the  fame  manner  tlirough  Trillians^ 
£>iiurt:tI:cKSj  the  Series  may  be  carried  on  withe  ut  Confuficn,to 
any  Length  we  pleafc. 

IV.  This  artful  Combination  of  Names,  to 
Amiimf9f  mark  the  gradual  Increafe  of  Numbers,  is  perhaps 
iJrf'^  irf!  one  of  the  grcateft  RelincnKnts  of  the  human  Un- 
c:.->/^fpV  *  dcrflanding,  and  particularly  deler>'c$  our  Admi* 
^Jarmiirxlie:  ration,  for  the  Manner  of  the  Compt>fuion  j  the 
K:,^!^'"*^  fc^er,d  Denominations  being  fo  contrived,  as  to 
"' "' '  dittin^iiiih  exa^y  the  Suges  of  the  Progrei&ou, 

and  point  out  thou-  Diftance  (irom  the  Beginning  of  the  Scries. 
By  this  means  it  happens  th.u  our  Ideas  of  Numbers  arj  of 
ail  others  the  mail  accurate  and  ditlincl,  rrv  Joes  the  Mui- 
risude  of  Unitsf  affjiTiSK\l  together,  in  ili^;  ivriii  puzzle  or  con- 
foun»l  the  Undcrft  •  li.i-  It  i^  iMJsxd  amazing,  that  the  \Iind 
of  Man,  fo  limitc  I  and  narrow  in  its  Views,  fhould  yet  here 
il'cm  to  fnakc  oiT  its  natural  Vv'cakjiJs,  and  dilcover  a  Capa* 
city  of  managing  with  tale  the  moll  bulky  and  formidable  Col- 
lections, h  wc  enquire  parj;<.uluiiy  iiito'  the  Reafans  of  this, 
we  (hall  fi.id  it  vhollv  owing  to  the  AdJrefa  of  Ac  Mind, 
in  thus  diftinguifhing  Numhcro  by  different  ^am&,  acconl- 
ing  to  the  ;>atiir3l  Orctr  ot  Progreflion.  For  as  thole  Names 
jre  nude  logrowoiw  out  of  another,  thoy  may  be  apdy  coip- 
parcd  to  a  Chain,  all  whole  Parti  arc  linked  'togctber^  by  an 
cibnous  and  vuibic  Conr.eckion.  Hence  comes  it  to  ^fs, 
thai  when  wc  fix  our  Thoughts  upon  any  Number,  how- 
ever great  and  letmindy  urnnancgcable ;  j^'ct  if  it  is  pncc 
determined  to  a  panicuLu  Name,  wc  find  it  eafy  to  run  back 
li«-  ugl!  ali  the  i-v..^c>  o;  the  Pro;:r''(rK>p,  vwn   till  wc  arrive 
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It  l/nity  iriclf.  By  this  means  we  fee,  wkh  a  flnele  Glance 
of  our  Minds,  not  only  the  two  Extremes  of  tnc  Number 
Uncfer  Confideandon,  but  alio  the  feveral  intermediate  Parts, 
as  dley  arc  united  to  make  up  the  whole. 

V.  Now  it  is  to  diB  dear  and  accurate  View 
df  the  'interjacent  Ideas,  that  we  owe  our  fo 
diftiiffi  Perception  of  the  various  Combinations 
of  Numbers.  -  And  indeed  we  may  observe  in 
tfieg^neral^  llttt  ail  ^our  Ideas  of  Quantity,  efpeci- 
HSy  whea  they  grow  to  be  very  large,  are  ho 
odwktrlfe  afcertained,  dian  bv  diat  Perception  we  have  of  the 
ihtehrenins  Parts,  lying,  if  I  may  fo  fav,' between  the  Ex- 
trcthes.  When  we  look  at  any  Objed  confiderably  diftant 
from  us,  if  we  have  a  clear  View  of  me  interjacent  Lands  and 
Houies,  we  are  able  to  determine  pretty  nearly  of  its  Re- 
motehefs;  but  if  without  fuch  a  Knowled^  of  the  inter- 
vening S{»ces,'  we  Ihould  pretend  to  judge  of  the  Diftance  of 
Ol^eSs,  as  when  we  fee  the  Spire  of  a  Steeple,  behind  a 
Wall,  or  beyond  a  Mountain,  every  one's  Experience  is  a 
Proof,  how  liable  we  are  in  thele  Cafes  to  be  deceived.  Juft 
fo  it  is  in  judging  of  Duration.  When  we  carry  back  our 
'Fhouehts  to  any  paft  Period  of  our  Lives,  without  Con- 
fideratton  of  the  Number  of  Years,  or  Months;  we  And, 
that  our  Idea  of  the  Time  elapfed  grows  more  diitin£l,  in  pro- 
portion ais  vft  become  fenfible  of  the  intermediate  Parts  of  our 
Exiftence.  At  firft,  we  are  apt  to  judge  the  Diftance  ex- 
tremely (hort,  but  when  we  fet  ourfclves  to  confider  our  fe- 
veral  (ucceffive  Thoughts  and  A£Hons,  the  Idea  of  the  Duration 

Sows  upon  us,  and  continues  to  increafe,  as  the  Attention  of  th^ 
lind  brings  new  Periods  of  Life  into  view. 
VI.  Hence  it  will   be  eafy  to  conceive,    how 
much  the  Mind  is  helped  forwards  ia  its  Percep- 
tion of  Number,   by  that  ready  Comprehenfion 
of  all  the  fisVeral   Stages  in  a  Progreflion,  which 
peculiariy  belongs  to  Ideas  of   this  Clafs.      But 
this,  as  1  have  before  intimat;ed,    we  derive  from 
tlie- orderly  Series   and  Connexion   of    Names, 
thM  trhere  they  ceale,   the  Computation  of  Numbers    alfo 
■  ci^ffes  with  them.     We  can  have  no  Idea  of  any  Sum,  with- 
oiit  a  Knowledge  of  all  the  Terms  that  go  before,  according  to 
^rtr  ndtuk^l  Order,    in  which  they  ibliow  one  another  j   fo 
'  that -he  who  cannot,  in  a  regular  way,  count  to  ninety-nine, 
will  ndver,  while  that  Incapacity  continues,  b^  able  to  form 
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the  Idea  of  a  hunilrcd ;  bccaufe  the  Chain  that  holds  the 
Parts  together,  is  to  him  wholly  unferviceable,  nor  can  he 
leprefent  to  his  Mind  the  fcvcral  intcKJacent  Combinations, 
U'ithout  which  it  is  impof&ble  in  this  Cai'e  to  arrive  at  a  dittin^ 
Perception. 

VU.  I  HAVE  infifted  the  more  largely  upon 
^^^l^*  this,  not  only  becaule  it  is  by  Number  that  we 
cfMLT^  meafure  all  other  Things,  as  Duration,  EaoletifidiB, 
nciijffgour  Motion,  Isc.  but  alio,  bccaufe  it  us  lets  into  the 
^'"^*  ^  ^^^  natural  View  of  the  Condud  and  Proceditfie 
^''^''  of  the  Undcrftanding,  and  makes  us  fenfthk  of 
the  great  Art  and  Addre&  that  is  neceflary,  in  the  dafing  of 
tHir  very  compdex  Conceptions.  He  that  can  fo  put  together 
the  component  Parts  of  an  Idea,  as  that  they  (hall  lie  obvious 
■to  the  Notice  of  the  Mind,  and  prefent  themfelves  when 
Occafion  requires,  in  a  juft  and  orderly  Connexion,  will  not 
find  it  very  dtfficult,  to  obtain  clear  and  accurate  Perceptions, 
in  moft  of  thofe  SubjesU»,  about  which  our  Thoughts  are  con- 
verfant.  For  the  great  Art  of  Knowledge  lies,  in  manai^iii^ 
with  Skill  the  Capacity  of  the  Intelledl,  and  contriving  iuch 
Helps,  as  if  they  ftrengthcn  not  its  natural  Powers,  may  yet 
cxpofe  them  to  no  unneceflary  Fatigue,  by  entangling  and 
perplexins;  them  with  Confiderations  remote  from  the  Bufi- 
neb  in  Hand.  When  Ideas  become  very  complex,  and  l^ 
the  Multiplicity  of  their  Parts,  grow  too  unweiUy  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  llump,  we  mull  cafe  the  View  of  the  Mind, 
by  taking  dicm  to  Pieces,  and  fetting  before  it  the  fevenJ 
Portions  leparately,  one  after  another.  By  this  Jeifurely  Sur- 
vey, we  arc  enabled  to  take  in  the  whole,  and  if  we  can  draw 
it  into  fuch  an  orderly  Combination^  as  vn\l  naturally  lead  the 
Attention  Step  by  Step,  in  any  fuccccding  Confideration  of 
the  lame  Idea,  we  (hall  ever  have  it  at  Command,  and  with 
a  finglc  (rlance  of  Thought  be  able  to  run  over  all  its  Parts. 
I  have  tlicrefbrc  explained  here  at  Ibme  length,  the  ConduA 
of  ti\c  Mind  in  Numbering:;  it  Teeming  to  me  the  bcft  Alodel 
in  this  Kind^  whether  we  conlider  the  many  Advantages  dt- 
tf ived  from  iuch  an  orderly  Dilpofition  or  our  Ideas,  or  the 
mat  Art  and  Skill  diipla\-ed  in  binding;  thefe  Ideas  toecthcr. 
lliis  alio  is  farther  remarkable,  in  the  Confidcration  of  I^ura-  - 
ber^  that  from  it  chiefly  we  dehve  the  Notion  we  have  of 
Inhnity ;  it  being  apparent,  that  in  adding  Number  to  Number, 
die  re  b  no  £nd ;  the  Polnbiiity  ot  doubluig  or  increaling  our 
St'xk   in  any   Degree,  nrmainii^g   a^  obvious  to  the  Under- 

ftanding. 
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ftsmding,   after  a  great  and  continued  Run  of  Progrcffian% 
an  when  wc  firft  bc^an  the  0>Biputati6n. 

'Vin,  If  we  now  turn  our  TlKiughts  towards  '^•^f'f^ 
Spau  and  Dtiratlon^  here  too  we  {hall  find)  that  '^^Z^^ 
we  very  feldom  arrive  at  clear  and  diftinA  Ideas  grmVfr,  m 
«f  eithdr,  but  when  vm  Introduce  the  Confidcra-  "-^'"''^f^^ 
tion  of  Nandber.  The  nMre  obvious  and  limited  c^^^^^ 
Fafdom^  ilf  is  true,  eafdjr  Aide  into  the  Mind  in  Dmmm. 
the  natural  Way  of  Perception ;  but  it  was  the 
fiwBtOtj^  of  oompariag  thefe  together,  that  put  us  upon  the 
Contrivance  of  obtain  ftated  Meafoies,  by^hich  precirely  to 
deterriiiiie  Ae  CJuantityin  each.  Thus  Inches,  Feet,  Yandf^ 
Milesy^sfr.  a&ertain  our  Ideas  ef  Extenfion;  as  Minutes, 
Moun^  'Days,  Years,  &c.  mealiire  the  Promfi  of  Duration. 
The  leflferftttB,  aa  lying  moft  opentotfae  Nodce  of  the  Un- 
derflanding,  and  being  more  on  a  Level  with  its  Powers,  are 
Tctaunedm^th  tolerable  Exa&neis;  and  the  larger  Poitions, 
when  ike  Numbdr  of  Repetitions  of  which  diey  are  made  up, 
4»  known,  are  thereby  alio  reduced  into  clear  and  determinate 
Conceptions.  A  FooC^  and  Yard,  are  MeaTures  eafil^jf  oom- 
prehended  by  the  Mind;  nor  do  we  find  any  Difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving a  Mile,  when  we  condder  it  as  equal  to  a  certain 
Number  of  Yards.  If  we  are  ftiil  for  incrcam^  the  Standard, 
we  may  take  the  Semidiameter  of  the  Earth,  and  fuppoling 
it  equal  to  8000  Miles,  make  Ufe  of  it  as  a  Meafure,  by 
which  to  afoertain  -the  Diftance  of  the  Sun  or  fixed  Stars. 
Jttftib  it  is  in  Duntion;  from  Flours  we  rife  to  Days,  Months 
and  Yeais;  by  thefe  repeated  and  added  togedier,  we  meafure 
Time  paft,  or  can  run  forward  at  Pleafure  into  Futurity,  and 
that  without  any  Confufion  or  Perplexity. 

I^.  It  is  however  to  Number  alone,  that  we     jTithouth 
owe    this  DiflinAnc(s    of    Perception,    inafmuch     tb,yar.a^ 
as  Sj[Mice,  and  Time,   confulered  apart,  from  the    to'dt^mraTt 
negular  and  orderly  Repfeiition  of  Miles  or  Years,    f^^^jty,, 
lekve  n6  dcaerounate  ImprefTions  in  the  MinJ,  by    gyUr  Hea^. 
which  to  know  and  diiHnguifh  their  feveral  For- 
tion94  Idflaj»  of  either,  thus  taken  in  at  a  Venture,    are  a 
confofed'  and  iiregular  Heap,    efpecially  where  wc  endeavour 
to  enlarge  and  magnifir  our  Views,  and  give  fiill  Play  to  the 
I^DweRof  the  Intdlea.     Something  indeed  the  Mmd  con- 
ceives^ vaft  and  •mightv,   but  nothing  that  is  precife,   accu- 
rate, and  jufL     But  when  it  begins  to  confider  thefe  Ideas  as 
made  up  of  Pares,   and  iixing  upon  fach  as  are  proportioned 

to 
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to  its  Reach,  fets  ibtU'to  examuic  how  ofim  they  are  repeated 
to  make  up  the  whole*  the  Perccptioos  of  the  tlndeiftanding 
put  on  a  new  Form,  aiid  dilcover  their  exaift  Bounds  and  Li. 
mits. 

'bjmitytM  X.  And  thus  as  before  in  Niunber,  fo  here  in 

Ujeatoo  Exteniion  and  OuratioD,  the  Mind  begins  with 
"^1^/^^  fimple  and  obvious  Notices,  advandiig  bjr  De- 
i^iwZur  greestoniore  enlarged  and  intricate  Co^Kiqptioiis. 
A.'ind,  A  Day,  or  a  Furlong,   are  of  cafy  Apprrhcnfion 

to  ilie  Undtrftanaing,  and  by  their  Subdiviiions  into  (till  lefler 
Spaces,  exhibit  diemielves  diftin^Qy  in  all  their  Parts.  With 
ihefe  varioufly  repeated,  we  travel  thro*  Space  and  Time,  to 
fhzt  being  able  to  reduce  all  our  Ideas  of  this  Qafi,  how- 
ever mighty  and  enlarged,  to  the  dear  and  determinate  Per- 
ceptions ot  Number,  we  can  condufi  our  Thoughts  without 
Perplexity,  and  never  find  ourfelves  puzsded,  but  when  prc- 
fumuig  too  much  on  our  own  Strength,  we  launch  into  Spe- 
culations, that  ftretch  beyond  the  Powers  of  the  human  Intel- 
left.  Number  may  be  compared  to  a  line,  diat  (etting  out 
from  Unity,  runs  on  in  a  continual  Incr«ife  of  Len^di^ 
without  a  Poffibility  of  ever  arriving  at  its  ultimate  PerKxL 
So  far  as  we  purfue  it  in  our  1'houghts,  and  trace  its  re- 
gular Advances,  fo  far  our  Ideas  are  accurate  and  juft.  But 
when  we  tct  loofe  our  Underftandings  after  a  boundle&  Re- 
Hi^lader,  and  would  fathom  the  Depth  of  Infinity,  we  find 
ourfelves  loft  amidft*  the  Grcatneis  of  our  own  Conceptions. 
Some  Notions  it  is  true  we  have,  but  fuch  as  exceeding: 
€h^  Dimsnfions  of  the  Mind,  lie  involved  in  Darknefs  ana 
Obfcurity  i  and  being  deftitute  of  Order,  Method*  and  Con- 
ucdion,  afTord  no  Foundation,  whereon  to  build  any  juft  and 
acv:urate  Conclufions. 

XI.  Akd  this  perhaps  may  be  the  Reaibn, 
lk%Krreprf  why  many  modem  Philofophers,  in  their  Dif- 
"Jv/'iDw/*  courfes  concerning  Infinity,  have  run  into  appa- 
J^'y'ilTiy  '^^^^  Contradi<SUonsi  becaufe  encountering  with 
mr.f'V-^aihi  an  Objccl  too  large  for  the  Survey  of  me  Un- 
tvrgrewimg  derftauding,  they  found  themfclves  furrounded 
"*'  with  inextricable  Difficulties,    which  their  icanty 

and  defedive  Ideas  wxre  by  no  means  able  to  diffipate  or  re- 
move. The  Truth  of  it  is,  finite  Ideas  alone,  are  proporti- 
oned to  a  finite  Underftanding  \  and  altho*  we  are  not  wholly 
without  a  Notion  of  the  iniinity  of  Number,  yet  it  is  not 
Uwb  a  Qi  e,  as  comprcheisd^  and  exhaufts  its  Object,  or  ex- 
hibits 
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liibits  il  to  the  Mind,  in  its  full  Size  and  Dimcnfidns.  We 
only  fee  the  Idea,  as  capable  of  an  endlcfe  Increafe,  but  cannot 
by  any  Effort  of  Thought,  take  in  the  whole  Profpeft ;  and 
indeed,  it  is  properly  that  Part  of  it,  which  lies  beyond 
the  Reach  of  our  Perception,  and  ftill  remains  to  be  ta- 
ken into  the  Account,  to  which  we  give  the  Name  of  Infi- 
nity. 

XII.  This  Idea  of  the  Infinity  of  Numberj    Duration 
imperfcA  as  it  may  feem,  is  nevcrthclefs  that,  by    'u>bether  eon^ 
which  the  Mind  afcends  to  the  Conception  of    cwfderedas^ 
£ternity  znd  Immenjky.     For  when  we  confider    J^^^f" 
Duration,  either  as  paft,  or  to  come,  we  find     whence  our 
nothing:  to  ftop  the  Progrefs  of  our  Thoughts,     ^-^^  /  £ter^ 
in  the  Repetition  of  Years,  or  Millions  of  Years  :     '"•^* 

the  farther  we  proceed,  the  more  the  Idea  grows 
upon  US)  and  when  we  have  wearied  ourfclves  with  vain  Ef- 
forts, we  mufl  own  at  lafl,  that  we  can  no  more  arrive 
at  the  End  of  Duration,  than  at  the  End  of  Number.  It  is 
true,  the  feveral  Generations  of  Men,  rife  and  difappear  in 
very  quick  Succeffions ; '  Earth  itfelf  may  decay,  and  thofe 
bright  Luminaries  that  adorn  the  Firmament  of  Heaven,  be 
extinguiflied.  But  the  Courfe  of  Time  will  not  be  thereby 
diflurbcd  ;  that  flows  uniform  and  invariable,  nor  is  bounded 
by  the  Period  of  their  Exiftcnce.  This  double  View  of  .Du- 
ration, as  having  already  revolved  thro'  numberlefs  Ages,  and 
yet  ftill  advancing  into  Futurity  in  an  endlefs  Progreffion, 
properly  conftitutes  our  Idea  of  Eternity.  We  fpeak  indeed 
of  an  Eternity  paft,  and  an  Eternity  to  come,  but  both  thefe 
are  bounded  at  one  Extreme  i  the  former  terminates  in  the 
prefent  Moment,  and  therefore  has  an  End ;  the  latter  fets 
out  from  the  fame  Period,  and  therefore  has  a  Beginning; 
but  taken  together,  they  form  a  Line  both  ways  infinitely 
extended,  and  which  reprefents  Eternity  in  its  full  Dimen- 
fions. 

XIII.  As  in  the  Confideration  of  Time,  we    7^^  r^eacf 
fix  upon   the  prefent  Moment,  regarding   it  as     Immenjityde. 
the  middle  Point,  which  divides  the  whole  Line     rinndfrcm  the 
of  Duration  into  two  equal  Parts;    fo  in  the    %"fpac!Zr 
Confideration  of  Space,  that  particular  Place  in    j^rown^  on  ail 
which  we  cxift,    is  looked  upon  as   a  kind   of    Sidaofus. 
Center  to  the  whole  Expanlion.     From  thence 

we  let  loofc  our  Thoughts  on  every  Side ;  above,  below,  a- 
round,  and  find  we  can  travel  on,  in  the  Repetition  of  Miles, 
and  Millions  of  Mile.^,  without  ever  arriving  at  the  End  of 
the  Progreffion.  It  is  not  difficult  indeed,  to  carry  our  Con- 
Vot.  IL  D  ccptionf 
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ccptions  to  the  utmoft  Bounds  of  the  Univerfe ;  at  leaft  fo 
far,  as  it  falls  within  our  Notice.  But  then  the  Imagination 
refts  not  here,  it  fees  immeafurable  Spaces  beyond,  capable 
of  receiving  new  Worlds,  which  it  can  purfue,  as  rifing 
one  above  another,  in  an  endlefs  Succcflion.  This  Confidc- 
ration  of  Space,  ever  growing  on  all  Sides*  of  us,  and  yet 
never  to  be  exhauftcd,  is  that  vihich  gives  us  the  Idea  of  /w- 
menfiU\  which  is  in  Faft  nothing  clfc,  but  the  Infinity  of 
Number,  applied  to  certain  Portions  of  Extenfion,  as  Miles, 
or  Leagues,  fiffr.  and  thefe  conceived,  as  extended  every 
Way  around  us,  in  infinite  and  innumerable  right  Lines. 
Omp-.Mnd  XIV.    Hitherto  we  have  confidered    the 

Jdtai  nfuh'rrg  Mind,  as  employed  about  one  and  the  fame  Idea, 
from  the  Umcn  cnlargine  and  diverfifyine  it  in  various  Forms. 
if  ififocnt  We  have  feen  it  rilmg  frdm  the  molt  fimple  and 

kinds,  obvious  Notices,    to    the  Conception  of  Infini- 

ty itfelf ;  and  tnken  a  View  of  it,  in  all  the 
difFere'nt  Stages  of  its  Improvement.  Let  us  now  proceed 
to  the  more  complicated  Aft  of  Compofition,  when  the  Mind 
brings  fevcral  Ideas  of  different  Kinds  together,  and  volunta- 
rily combines  them  into  one  complex  Conception.  Such  for 
Inftancc  is  our  Idea  of  a  7//w,  as  comprehending  a  V'^aricty 
of  Notes,  with  many  different  Modulations  of  Sound.  And 
here  it  is  to  be  obfer\'ed,  that  tho'  the  complex  Idea  mav  be 
excited  in  us,  by  hearing  the  Air  itfelf  flruck  ofF,  upon  a 
proper  Inftrument ;  yet  confidered  originally,  it  flill  belongs 
to  this  Clafs  of  Perceptions,  which  are  dirtinguiflied  ss  the  ar- 
bitrary Colledions  of  the  Mind.  It  was  the  Mufician,  or 
Compofer,  that  combined  the  feveral  Notes,  and  determined 
the  Order  in  which  they  were  to  follow  one  ar.other ;  nor 
had  that  particular  Compofition  of  Sounds,  any  real  Union 
in  Nature,  before  they  were  thus  brought  together  in  his 
Mind.  Of  the  fame  Nature  are  mofl  of  our  Ideas  of  human 
Adlions  ;  for  tho'  many  of  them  come  to  our  Notice,  by  fee- 
ing the  Aftions  themfelves,  or  hearing  them  defcribM  by 
others  ;  as  DifiilUngy  Carvings  Treafon,  &c.  yet  it  is  plain, 
that  they  mufl  have  been  projeded  and  contrived  in  the  Mind 
of  Man,  before  they  had  a  real  Exiftcnce. 
//iT«-  ttt  Mird  XV.  It  is  here  that  the  Underftanding  has  the 
ii  deurtKiKid  greateft  Scope,  and  finds  moft  Employment  for 
'/^^CW;-  '^'  a6tive  Powers ;  nor  indeed  is  it  poffible  to 
ravwi.  fet  any  Bounds  to  the  Ideas  of  this  Clifs  ;    the 

Combinations  already  made  being  ainioft  innu- 
merable, and  thofe  yet  in  the  Power  of  the  Mind  afFordine  an 
endlefs  Diverfity.     It  may  not  however  be  amifs  to  conftder, 

how 
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how  we  condud  ourfelves  amidft  fo  great  a  Variety,  and  by 
what  Rules  we  proceed,  in  making  thofe  Combinations,  to 
which  we  have  affixed  particular  Names,  while  others  per- 
haps, no  lefs  obvious,  are  ncglefted.  The  Idea  of  Killing  for 
Inftance,  joined  to  that  of  a  Father,  makeis  a  di(lin(ft  Spe- 
cies of  Adion,  known  by  the  Name  of  Parricide,  It  was 
doubtlcfs  as  obvious,  to  diftinguifh  between  the  kilh'ng  of  an 
oM  Man,  and  a  Child,  which  yet  we  find  is  not  done,  both 
thefe  A^ons  being  comprehended  under  the  general  Name 
of  Mwder.  By  what  Views  therefore  does  the  Mind  regulate 
thcfc  its  Combinations  ?  Why  is  it  determined  to  one  CoIIeili- 
on  of  Ideas  rather  than  another  ?  This  cannot  be  well  undcr- 
ftood,  without  obferving,  that  it  is  the  End  of  Language  to' 
communicate  our  Thoughts  one  to  another.  Words  are  the 
Signs  of  our  Ideas,  and  ferve  to  exprefs  the  Conceptions  of 
the  Mind.  Now  it  is  apparent,  that  fuch  Conceptions,  as 
arc  moft  apt  to  occur  in  the  Commerce  of  Life,  would  be 
firft  diftinguiflied  by  particular  Names  ;  the  frequent  Occafion 
Men  have,  of  mentioning  thefe  among  themfelves,  rendering 
this  abfblutely  neceflary.  But  as  many  of  thefe  Conceptions 
are  Collections  of  different  fimple  Ideas,  hence  we  are  infenfi- 
bly  led,  to  fuch  peculiar  Combinations,  as  are  moft  fervice- 
able  to  Purpofes  of  mutual  Intercourfe  and  Communica- 
tion. 

XVI.  Let  usfuppofe,  in  the  firft  Beginnings  ideat  of  bu* 
of  Society,  a  Company  of  Legiflators  met  to-  ^/unformed 
gcther,  in  order  to  confult  of  proper  Regula-  before  the 
tions,  for  the  Government  of  the  Community.  ^^'5»i  tbem» 
If  they  are  Men  of  Prudence  and  Forefight,  they  "'^^"  /  * 
will  naturally  obferve  many  new  Occurrences  likely  to  arife,  from 
this  Coalition  of  Mankind,  and  their  living  together  in  Crowds. 
Perhaps  the  Age  in  which  they  live,  has  not  produced  an 
Inftance  of  one  Man's  killing  another ;  yet  from  the  Know- 
ledge of  their  own  Frame,  and  their  Power  of  doing  Hurt, 
they  conceive  this  as  a  poffible  Cafe,  and  are  willing  to  pro- 
vide againft  it.  Thus  all  the  Ideas  that  enter  into  the  com- 
plex one  of  Murdtr^  are  brought  together,  and  united  into 
one  Conception,  before  the  Aftion  itfelf  really  exifts.  It 
is  not  however  thought  neceflary,  to  take  into  Confidcration 
the  Age  of  the  Perfon,  the  chief  thing  in  View  being 
to  prevent  the  putting  an  End  to  another's  Life  unjuftly, 
whether  old  or  young  ;  and  therefore  the  Penalty  equally 
affeds  both  Cafes.  But  when  they  come  to  confider  the 
Relation,  in  which  the  Perfon  killed  may  ftand  to  the  Mur- 
derer, here  there  appears  a  manifeft  Difference,  as  it  adds  to 

Da  the 
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the  Crime  when  committed  upon  a  Benefaftor,  and  renders 
it  particularly  heinous  in  the  Cafe  of  a  Father.  This  laft 
therefore,  is  made  to  conftitute  a  diftir»£l  Species  of  Aftion, 
and  has  a  peculiar  Punifhmcnt  allotted  to  it.  Thus  we  fee, 
how  Men,  according  to  their  difterent  Manner  of  Life,  and 
the  Relations  they  ftand  in  to  one  another,  are  naturally  led 
I  to  form  fcveral  Collections  of  fimple  Ideas,  preferably  to 
others,  as  forefeeing  they  may  have  frequent  Occafion,  to  take 
Notice  of  fuch  prccife  Combinations.  And  becaufc  it  would 
be  tedious  in  Converfation,  every  time  thefc  complex  No- 
tions occur,  to  enumerate  all  the  Ideas  of  which  they  confift ; 
therefore,  for  the  Sake  of  Eafe  and  Difpatch,  they  give 
them  particular  Names,  and  thereby  render  the  Compofitions 
fixed  and  permanent. 

The  Necc/Rty  XVII.   That   it  IS  in  this  Manner  we  come 

•/*  mutual  In.  by  our  complcx  Ideas,  which  multiply  upon  us, 
terccurje,  and  according  as  the  Exigencies  of  Society  require,  or 
ia'r"ytniin*'  ourPurfuits,  Method  of  Life,  and difFeient  Aims, 
Lije^  a  gtcat  throw  Occafions  in  our  Way,  of  combining  fuch 
^^yrciofcm^  and  fuch  Perceptiou3  together,  might  be  eafily 
f.x     .as.  itiade  appear,  by  a  fhort  View  of  the  Combi- 

nations themfelves.  Human  Aflions,  as  occurring  mod  fre- 
quently, and  afFordino;  large  Matter  of  Converfation,  Debate, 
and  Enquiry  among  Men,  have  been  very  nicely  modified, 
and  diftinguiflied  into  Claflcs,  according  to  the  fevcral  Cir- 
cumftances  moft  likely  to  attend  them.  In  like  manner, 
the  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  proportion  as  they  are  cultivated, 
leading  us  into  many  compound  Views  of  things,  which  other- 
wife  would  never  offer  themfelves  to  the  Confideration  of  the 
Mind  ;  the  complex  Ideas  of  this  Sort,  with  the  Names  by 
which  they  are  expreflcd,  are  we  find,  the  Work  of  fuch 
particular  Nations,  where  thefe  Arts  and  Sciences  have  chiefly 
flouriflied.  The  Greeks  for  Inflance,  excelled  in  Learning 
and  polite  Knowledge ;  hence  many  of  the  Terms  belong- 
ing to  Rhetorick,  Poetry,  Philofophy,  Phyfick,  ^c.  come 
originally  from  their  Language.  Modern  Fortification  has 
received  its  greateft  Improvements  among  the  French  \  and  ac- 
cordingly, the  Ideas  and  Terms  of  the  Art,  are  moflly  de- 
rived from  Writers  of  that  Nation.  In  Italy ;  Architefiure, 
Mufick,  and  Piunting,  have  been  the  great  Exercile  of  the 
Men  of  Genius :  it  is  therefore  among  them,  that  we  find 
the  feveral  complex  Notions,  belonging  to  thefe  Parts  of 
Study,  as  well  as  the  Names  by  which  they  are  exprcf- 
fed ;  nor  can  we  difcourfe  accurately  and  minutely  of  the 
above-mentioned  Arts,  without  having  Recourfc  to  the  Lan- 


lor ^Ifiat  Climate:  "AhdlT^Ve  aefi^'liitp  &^^^ 
^tUliiigi  arid  JProfi^ohis^  of  Men;'  tl^ey  .hav^,.aUJthp«r 
ir  Cc^Sadff^^^bf  idcas^'^'difriB^ed^V  their  ievm} 

IS,  and  hart^iy  known,  but  to  fuch  a*.  arc  convefiant 
fejjanner  of  Life-  Thus  Cakinatlm^  Cahd^ation^  /J/l 
Itc:  are  Word^  ftpnding  for  complex .  Ideas,  •&©• 
fiMl^  in  the  Minds  of  dymifls,  and  therefore  fii- 
*M&i  of  that  Employment,  Yet  as  thefc^  and  fudi 
atinationsj  feldom  cfccur  in  common  Lifr,  the  Gene- 
0f  Ma[\kind  we  %^  are  la  a  great  meafure  unacc^uaintr 
th  them;  *  /  ?  .  ! 

nth  I  j^rcMT  ptufue  thefc  Specula^oos  Htwtw  iiffirm 
k*  and  fhew'  how  the  feveral  Falhioosy  Seya/um,. 
&,  and  Manners  of  one  Nation,  leading  fS^liZ^^'- 
Sd  form  many  complex  Notions,  which  tnJll  ^^  ' 
^lot  (6  naturally  tri  th^  way  of  another  |.  ''^^  **  f«^ 
pt  Sets  of  Ideas  prcnil  m  difierem  Coun^    ^f**** 

and  of  courfc  jiave  Names  appropriated    ^i^^^'tkam 
Irn  in  one  Language,  to  which   there  are    im^fubtf,'. 
^ords  that  anfwer  in  another.     The  Pro* 
I  and  Forms  of  our  Courts  of  Juflicc^  have  introduced 
Terms  Into  the  EngHJIi  Law,   which  ftand   for  Col- 
^  of  Ideas,  framed  among  no  other  People,     Nor  would 
"jpoflibic  to  render  thefe  Terms>  by.  any  fmgle  Words 
^er  I>an^age ;  becaufe  where  the  Ideas  themfelves  pre* 
ptt  there  are  no  Names  provided  to  expreJ^  them>     la 
Afe  therefore^  ir  becomes   necrflary  to   ufe  Circumlocu- 
I  and  enumerate  the  feveral  Ideas  comprehended  i(i  the 
fiions    iF  we  would  fo  cxprcfs  ourfelves^    as  to  be  un- 
©3*^  in  the  Language  of  other  Nations.     Nay,    even  ar 
.^  (ame  People,  the  Change  of  Cuftom^s   and  Opinions 
ii^y.l)rix>gs  new  Sets  of  Ideas,  which  of  courfe  muft  be 
nxiflUNl   by.  particular  Names,    while  at  the  fame  time, 
^o&pns  \.o[  former    Ages  grow   into  Difufe,    and   the 
l|jjfl|hfweria^  them  ace  either  wholly  laid  afide,   or  cm- 
OoLa  Significaticm  different  from  what  (bey  had  hefore*' 
5pVTHui  Languages  'are  in  a  perpetuai    -^y,,^^  ,^ 
ySUVl  hf  degrees  vary  (o  much   from  their  '  Camfi  iJbat 
^^Frame,  as^to  become  unintelligible,  even    .^7g"^g^  ,   . 
|^;;DcfoBpdents  of  rthofe  who  fpeak  thOT-    VH^uliFiScV' 
CPn  back  into  the.  Ages  of  Chivalry  in  Eng'* ;  •  .    .      -  "  •  * 
when  TiltS;  and  Touroameots.  were  in  Faftiion;.how 
complex  Ideas,  peculiar  to  that  Mode  of  Life,  (hall  We 
suniKar  among  the  Men  of  thofe  Times,  which  are  now 
known  or  attended  to  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  Improve- 
D  3  mcnta 
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ments  in  Arts  and  Sciences,  that  have  fmce  taken  place,  have 
led  us  into  innumerable  Views  of  I'hings,  to  which  our 
Forefathers  were  perfcft  Strangers.  But  I  iball  not  pulh  thcfe 
Refle£ttons  any  farther,  believing  that  what  has  been  laid, 
will  be  fufficient  to  fhew,  the  Original  and  Progrefe  of  our 
compound  Ideas,  and  how  the  Mi  nd  is  dire£led  in  the  Choice 
of  the  Combinations  it  makes.  We  therefore  proceed  to  the 
Confideration  of  abftrad  Ideas,  which  make  the  Subject  of 
the  following  Scdion. 


SECT.     IK 

Of  AbJiraH  or  Uuherfal  Ideas. 

I.  T"  TAVING  difpatchcd  what  was  neceflary 

General  Ideas  j    |    to  be  faid,  Concerning  our  compound 

{j/X.-.^/3«^V    ^^^s»  confidered  merely  as  they  are  Combina- 
tbr  Mnd.  tions  of  the  Underftanding,  it  is  now  time  to  ex- 

plain how  we  come  by  our  general  Notions, 
which  ferve  to  reprefent  to  us  a  Multitude  of  Individuals,  and 
are  the  Standards  by  which  we  rank  I'hings  iiuo  Soits. 
And  this,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  is  done  by  the  Ab- 
ftr-c^ion  of  the  Mind ;  which  Adt  may  be  extended  to  all 
ou:  Ideas,  whether  fimple,  compound,  or  of  Subftances. 
If  \o\  Inftance,  we  fix  our  Attention  on  any  particular  Colour, 
as  bcarlet,  we  can  leave  out  the  Confideration  of  all  pre- 
icni  Circumdanccs,  as  the  Subjedl  in  which  it  inheres,  the 
'lij.ie  ;ind  Place  of  feeing  it,  6fr.  and  retaining  only  the  Im- 
p^  iJivxi  itfcif,  make  it  a  Reprefentativc  of  that  Quality  or 
A| :iv.ir;',::cc,  wherever  we  chance  to  meet  with  it.  It  is  thus 
th  /  iiDlIraft  and  univerfal  Ideas  are  framed;  for  the  Mind 
ic: -iiiin:^  ufily  the  fcarlet  Colour,  which  one  Day  it  "obferves 
pcrliaps  in  a  Piece  of  Cloth,  another  in  a  Pi<Slure,  and  a 
tliiJ  in  the  Rainbow;  the  Appearance  is  conceived  to  be  the 
fame  in  all  thtfc  Objedts,  and  therefore  is  called  by  the  fame 
Name, 

II.  But  to  enter  a  little  moreclofely  into  this 

^^.■t!^f'L       Matter,    and  (hew  that  thefe  our  general  Con- 

tf^Xr/ffftJirtr      ccptions  are  the  mere  Creatures  of  the  Undcr- 

fa'iuuUr,    **      landing ;  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  take  notice,  that 

all  our  Perceptions  of  Things,  whether  we  derive 

them 
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diem  froni  Senikdon  or  Riefleflion,  are  of  their  own  Nature 
mrdcular,  and '  rcprefent  to  us  fingle  determinate  Obje£ls. 
When  we  fee  a  Horfe,  for  Inftance,  in  the  Fields,  our  Idea 
U  that  of  an  Individual.  If  we  hear  a  Sound,  it  is  ibme- 
thing  particular,  and  difierent  from  what  we  hear  at  any  other 
time.  Every  Perception  of  the  Mind  is  diftin(^  from  every 
other  Perception ;  nay,  and  every  Idea  brought  into  view  by 
the  Imagination,  as  when  we  frame  the  Image  of  a  Lion 
ftanding  before  us,  is  dill  fingular,  and  reprefents  a  fingle 
Objea. 

III.  But  when  we  come  to  take  a  View  of    ^^^  j^^  ^y 
thefe  feveral  Particulars,  we  readily  obferve  among    the  sptcin  rr. 
fome  of  them  a  Refemblance,    and  framing  to    prefcnttwtat 
ourfelves  an  Idea  of  thofe  Things,  in  which  any    'd^^^j^^ 
of  them  are  found  to  agree,  we  thereby  get  a  ge-    dituduafs, 
neral  Notion,    applicable  to   many  Individuals. 
Thus  Horfes  are  found  to  refemble  one  another,  in  Shape, 
Voice,    and   Stru£hire  of  Parts.      The  Idea  which  takes  in 
only  the  Particulars  of  this  Refemblance,    excluding  what  is 
peculiar  to  each  fingle  Animal,  becomes  of  courfe  common 
to  all  Creatures  of  that  Kind,  and  is  therefore  >the  Rcprefen- 
tative  of  a  whole  Clafs  of  Beings.     Accordingly  the  Name  of 
that  general  Idea,  is  given  to  every  Animal,  in  which  that 
Shape,  Voice,  and  Strudure  is  found;  for  the  Word  Hor/e^ 
implying  only  thefe  Particulars,  muft  belong  to  all  Creatures 
wherein  they  exift.     This  is  the  firft  Step  or  Gradation  in  the 
forming  of  abftrad  Notions,  when  the  Mind  confines  itfelf 
to  the  Confideration  of  Individuals,    and  frames  an  Idea  that 
comprehends  fuch  only  under  it.     The  Rank  or  Clafs  of  Things 
anfwering  to   this  Idea,    is  called  Species  in  the  Language  of 
the  Schools.     So  a  Horfe  is  a  certain  Species  of  Animals,  an 
Oak  is  a  Species  of  Trees,    and  a  Square  is  a  Species  of  four- 
fided  Figures. 

IV.  When    we    have  thus    learnt  to   rank    The  iJl^'bf:  * 
Individuals  into  Sorts  and  Clafles  according  to     the  g^.  re, 
the  Refemblance  found  among  them,  the  Mind    {['('^'^^^^ 
proceeds  next  to  confider  the  Species  themfelves,    je^erai  Spc, 
and  often  in  thefe  too  obferves  a  certain  Like-    "a, 
neis.     Whereupon  throwing  out  all  thofe  Parti- 
culars,   wherein    the    feveral  Species    are   found  to  difagree, 
and  retaining  only  fuch  as  are  common  to  them  all,  we  there- 
by frame  a  ftill  more  general  Idea,  comprehending  under  it 
a  Variety   of  different  Species.     Thus  a  Sparrow,    a  Hawk, 
an  Eagle,  {5V.    are  diftin<^  Species  of  Birds,  which  have  each 
their  peculiar  Shape  and  Make.     They  neverthelefs    refemble 
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one  another,  in  being  covered  with  Featlicrs,  and  provided 
with  Wings,  that  bear  them  through  the  Air.  Out  of  thefc 
Particulars  we  form  a  new  Idea,  including  all  the  common 
Properties  of  the  feathered  Kind,  and  appropriating  to  it  the 
Name  Bird^  mark  by  that  Word,  another  Clafs  of  Thin^,  of 
a  higher  Order  than  any  of  the  former.  This  fupcrior  Divi- 
fion,  which  extends  to  feveral  Species  at  once,  is  cilled  in  the 
Schools  the  Gntusy  and  is  the  fecond  Step  the  Mind  takes 
in  advancing  to  univerfal  Notions. 

V,  And  thus  have  I  given  a  fliort,  but  I  hope 
lar  ^JdnLe  »ntdligible  Account,  of  the  Bufinefs  of  Genera 
hy  manifcid  and  SpecieSj  about  which  fo  much  has  been  faid 
Crjdations^  in  the  Writings  of  Logicians.  Species  in  Stri«St- 
F^r/iZJ^To  ne6  and  Propriety  of  Speech,  is  fuch  a  Rank 
CeneicU,  or  Clafs  of  Things,  as  comprehends  under  it  only 

Individuals  ;  Genus  advances  ftill  ^  higher,  and 
takes  in  a  Variety  ofdiflincl  Species.  It  is  however  to  be  ob- 
fcrvcd,  that  the  Mind,  in  rifing  from  Particulars  to  Generals, 
docs  not  confine  itfclf  to  one  or  two  Gradations,  but  may 
carry  its  Views  through  the  whole  Extent  of  Things,  until  at 
lensjth  it  arrive  at  an  Idea,  embracing  the  univerfal  Compafs 
of  Nature.  For  when  v/c  have  ranked  Things  into  Sorts, 
and  reduced  thefc  again  to  the  higher  Order  or  Gcnus^  thefe 
Getiera  are  ftill  found  to  refcmble  one  another  in  fome  Par- 
ticulars ;  which  being  collected  into  one  Idea,  form  a  new 
and  more  comprehenfivc  Divifion  of  Things.  Thus  Bird 
is  a  Genusy  embracing  all  the  Varieties  of  the  feathered 
Kind.  Fijh  implies  the  fcvcral  Species  of  living  Creatures 
wlfich  inhabit  the  Waters,  ^adruped  and  Infeci  arc  alfo 
univerfal  Ideas,  that  take  in  maiiy  inferior  Diftributions  and 
CJafll-s.  Yet  all  thefc  different  Orders  of  Being,  have  this  in 
common  ;  that  they  are  provided  with  organical  Bodies,  fitted 
for  the  Purpofes  of  Life  and  fpoiUaneo'JS  Motion.  An  Idea 
therefore  comprehending  only  thcfe  lull  Particulars,  will  equal- 
ly belong  to  all  the  Divifions  before  enumerated,  and  the 
Word  Animal^  by  which  it  is  expreffed,  becomes  a  general 
Name  for  the  fcvcral  Creatures  indued  with  Life,  Senfe,  and 
fpontaneous  Motion.  If  we  are  for  carrying  our  Views  ftill 
farther,  and  iVaming  a  yet  more  univerfal  Notion,  we  can 
caft  our  Kyes  i:pon  both  tlic  animate  and  inanimate  Parts  of 
Nature;  wherein  we  find  this  mutual  Correfpondence,  that 
they  cxift  and  continue  in  Being.  This  laft  Idea  therefore 
of  Being  in  general,  compiehends  under  it  all  the  Varieties 
of  Things,  and  may  be  univerfally  applied  to  whatever  has 
cither  \Xi^  or  Exiftencc  3    fo  that  in  rcfpefl  of  tlie  prci'ens 
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Fiame  of  Nature,  it  is  the  higheft  and  moft  univcrfal  Idea 
ve  have. 

VI.  In  this  Scries  of  Notions,  rifing  one  above  ^^^^  ,„^qj 
another  in    the  Dc^ee    of  Univerfality  ;     that  intermtditttt 
Divifion,   which    comprehends   under   it   fcvcral  ^fff'f^'wn 
Genera,  is  called  in  the  Schools  the  higher  Ge-  aJlf^ 
rms;  which  Denomination  continues,  until  wear-  kw^Sjtecia^ 
rive  at  the  laft  Advance   of  the  Underflandin?, 

when  being  come  to  the  moft  general  of  all  Ideas,  that  ad- 
mits not  ot  a  fuperior,  it  is  diftinguiflied  by  the  Name  of  the 
Genus  generalijjimum*  In  like  manner,  the  feveral  Generm 
comprehended  under  a  higher  Genus^  are  in  refpe£t  of  it 
conudered  as  Species  ;  and  as  thefe  laft  too  have  Species  under 
them,  the  inferior  Divifions,  are  for  Diftindton's  fake  term- 
ed lower  Species.  Thus  the  Progreflion  continues,  and  when 
we  come  to  the  loweft  Subdivifion  of  all,  comprehending 
only  Individuals,  which  as  I  have  before  intimated,  confti- 
tutes  the  proper  Species,  this  the  Schools  denominate  the 
Species  fpecialijpma.  All  that  lie  between  it  and  the  higheft 
Diftribution  of  Things,  ^  are  the  intermediate  Genera  and  Spe- 
cies, which  are  termed  each  in  their  turn,  Genus  generalius^ 
or  Species  fpecialiorj  according  as  we  confider  them  in  the 
afcending  or  defcending  Scale  of  our  Ideas  \  or,  to  fpeak  in  the 
Languagf  of  Logicians,  according  to  their  Afcent  or  Defcent 
in  Lima  pradicamentali.  •  I  fliould  not  have  entered  fo  far  into 
thefc  verbal  Difquifitions,  had  not  the  Terms  here  explained, 
been  fuch  as  frequently  occur  in  the  Writings  of  rhilofo- 
phers;  infomuch  that  without  fomc  Knowledge  of  them, 
we  muft  often  be  at  a  Lofs,  in  the  Profecutlon  of  yiefc 
Studies.  Beiides,  it  is  both  curious  and  ufeful,  to  fee  the 
gradual  Progrefs  of  the  Mind,  in  its  Advances  from  particular 
to  general  Conceptions  ;  to  obferve  it  ranging  its  Ideas  into 
Clafles,  and  eflablifhing  a  juft  and  regular  Subordination  in  its 
Views  and  Notices  of  Things.  This  is  the  (hortcft  Way 
to  Knowledge,  and  affords  the  beft  Means  of  prefcrving  the 
Order  and  due  Connexion  of  our  Thoughts,  fo  as  to  make 
them  fubfervient  to  the  Increafe  of  Science.  For  when  wc  fee 
how  Things  comprehend,  or  are  comprehended  in  one  ano- 
ther, we  are  able  to  difcover  the  mutual  Dependence  of  all 
the  feveral  Branches  of  Knowledge,  which  leads  us  into  the 
true  and  natural  Method,  of  conducing  our  Undcrftandings 
in  the  Search  of  Truth. 

VII.  From  wliat  has  been  fald  it  is  evident,     ceneral  ideas 
thfit    general    Klcas    arc    the  Creatures   and   In-     theC'taturet 
vcniions    of   tl^c    Undcrftanding.      Nature  it   is     oftbeUrMr* 
Uue,  in  the  riyJuction  of  Things,  malics  many    /•"'-'"ir- 
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of  them  alike;  but  it  is  the  Mind  alone,  that  collecb  the  Par- 
ticulars in  which  they  agree,  into  one  Idea,  and  fets  it  up  as 
m  Reprefentative  of  many  Individuals.  And  now  I  think  wc 
may  venture  upon  that  much-agicated  Queftion,  Where  do 
ti^  Genera  and  Species  of  Things  exift  ?  To  which  I  anfwer, 
in  the  Mind.  Umvirfality  belongs  not  to  Things  themfelves, 
it  1)eing  apparent,  that  they  are  all  particular  in  their  £xi- 
fience.  However,  as  they  often  have  many  Properties  in 
common,  the  Underftanding  by  uniting  thefe  into  one  Con- 
ception, obtains  a  general  Idea,  under  which  it  ranks  all  the 
feveral  Objeds  wherein  all  thefe  Properties  are  found.  So  far 
indeed  we  muft  allow,  that  the  particular  Combination  of 
Properties,  which  conftitutes  the  Genus  and  Species,  exifls  in 
all  the  Individuals  referred  to  that  Genus  or  Species;  but 
then  it  is  in  Conjunction  with  other  Properties,  by  which 
thefe  Individuals  are  diftinguiOied  from  one  another.  Thus 
the  ColleAion  of  flmple  Ideas,  fignified  by  the  Word  Bird^ 
is  to  be  found  for  inftance  in  a  Hatui^  or  any  other  (ingle 
Animal,  to  which  we  apply  that  general  Name ;  but  the  No- 
tion itfelf,  abftraAed  from  all  the  Particulars  to  which  it  be- 
longs, has  evidently  no  Exiftcnce  out  of  the  Underftanding. 
There  is  not  a  Being  in  Nature  that  can  be  called  a  Bird  in 
general,  or  that  does  not  neceflarily  imply,  in  the  very  Con- 
ception of  it,  fe\'eral  fimple  Ideas,  befides  thofe  marked  by 
that  Word.  For  the  Name  in  this  Cafe  fignifies  no  more, 
than  an  Animal  covered  with  Feathers,  and  provided  with 
Wings,  without  Regard  either  to  Shape,  Bulk<  or  the  parti- 
cular Time  and  Place  of  its  Exigence.  Thefe  laft  Confi- 
derations  however,  arc  infcpaiable  from  the  Reality  of  Things, 
and  *  therefore  muft  be  added  to  the  general  Idea,  before  we 
can  conceive  any  thing  conformable  to  it  aiSlually  brought 
into  Being. 

VIII.  Hence  we  fee  at  once,  what  fort  of  an 
^^ir'''^'/o  Exifttnce  general  Natures  have.  Confidered 
^fwiyiPthl'"^  apart,  and  by  themfelves,  they  are  wholly  the 
Mind^  but  in  Workmanfliip  of  the  Underftanding,  and  derive 
'^■'a"^?"  their  Being  and  Reality  from  it  j  but  viewed 
Ideas  in  tk»  *"  Cofijundion  With  other  Idea?,  that  co-cxift 
Individuals       with  them   in    the    feveral    Objects   of    Nature, 

^^rfr^/^'*'^'^''  ^'^^y  '^^^  ^^  ^  found  in  tlie  Individuals  to 
which  they  refer  ;  and  therefore  according 
to  this  way  of  Conception,  may  be  faid  to 
have  an  Exiftencc  in  them,  l^hus,  fo  long  as  the  Ideas 
anfwcring  to  the  Words  Man  or  Tree^  continue  general  and 
undetermined,  they  have  no  real  Objects  anfwering  them  in 
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Nature ;  nor  ctn  the  C<AeAions  of  fimple  Ideas,  marked  by 
thefe  Names,  while  others  are  fuppored  excluded,  exift  any 
where  out  of  the  Underftanding.  Nevertbelefs,  as  all  the 
fimple  Ideas  included  in  the  general  Notion  of  Many  are  to 
be  found  in  every  particular  Man ;  and  all  thofe  implied 
in  the  Notion  of  a  Tree^  in  every  particular  Trge  i  hence  the 
general  Nature  of  Man^  exids  in  every  individual  Man^  as 
does  the  general  Nature  of  a  Tree^  in  every  individual  7r^. 

IX.  On£  Thing  ftill  remains  to  be  obferved, 

with    jn^ard  to  Acfe   our    general  Ideas;    that    Difcr^nc^of 
though  many  of  them  are  evidently  Combinations     d-r2uifim^ 
of  different  fimple  Ideas,  and  according  to  that    fc^ndoMd^ 
Way  of  confidering  them,  are  included  in  the  firft    *«'W'''- 
Divifion  of  our  coniplex  Conceptions  thofc  name- 
ly framed  by  the  Compofition  of  the  Mind  ;   yet  we  are  care- 
fully to  diftinguifh  between  an  Idea  as  it  is  compound,   and 
as  It  b  univerfaL    In  the  firft  Cafe,  the  Mind  chiefly  confi- 
ders  the  feveral  Ideas  that  arc  combined  together ;  or  in  other 
Words,  all  the  Attributes,  Qualities,  or  Parts,    that  are  con- 
tained in  any  Idea.      Thus   the  Idea  of  a   Blrd^     includes 
Life,    Senfe,   fpontancous  Motion,  a  Covering  of  Feathers, 
Wings,  6ff,  none  of  which  can  be  left  out,  v/itht)ut  dcftroy- 
ing  the  very  Nature  of  the  Idea,  and  making  it  fomething 

J|uite  different  from  what  it  was  before.  This  Way  of  con- 
idering  Things,  according  to  the  Number  of  tneir  Parts 
and  Properties,  is  called  by  LrOgicians  the  Comprehenfion  of 
an  Idea.  But  the  Vniverfality  of  our  Notions  implies  quite 
another  Turn  of  Thinking,  inafmuch  as  it  fixes  the  Regard 
of  the  Mind,  upon  the  Subjects  to  which  our  Ideas  extend, 
or  the  Individuals  and  Species  comprehended  under  them.  In 
this  Senfe  the  Idea  anfwering  to  the  Word  Bird^  takes  in 
the  feveral  Species  of  the  feathered  Creation,  the  Hawk^  the 
Eagle^  Sparrowy  Lark^  and  innumerable  others,  to  all  which 
it  may  with  equal  Propriety  be  applied.  And  here  it  is  remark- 
able, that  the  Idea  lofes  nothing  of  its  Force  or  Comprehen- 
Jien^  by  being  reftrifted  to  a  particular  Kind.  When  I  fay 
the  Bird  ofjove^  though  in  this  Cafe  the  Idea  is  reflrained  to 
the  Eagle  alone,  it  ftill  remains  as  diftintSl,  and  includes  as 
many  fimple  Ideas  in  its  Compofition,  as  when  before  it 
was  extended  to  all  the  different  7>ibes  of  feathered  Animals. 

X.  We    fee  therefore    that    our    compound 

Ideas,  may  continue  the  fame  in  rcfpect  of  their    J^^-  O^frf- 
Attributes,  or  the  Number  of  Parts,  and  yet  vary     fjtunf!lnof 
confiderab?y  in  the  Degree  of  Univerfality.     The     our  ideas, 
general  Idea  of  Man  is  the  fame,  vk'hether  applied 

to 
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to  the  whole  human  Race,  or  thofc  of  any  particular  Na- 
tion. When  I  affirm  for  inftance  of  Mankind  in  general, 
that  their  Knowledge  falls  (hort  of  Perfedion,  and  after- 
wards make  the  like  Obfervation  of  the  Men  of  the  prefent 
Age  ;  in  both  Cafes,  the  Word  Man  ftands  for  one  and 
the  fame  Colledlion  of  fimplc  Ideas;  but  in  refpcd  of  the 
Individuals  to  which  it  is  applied,  there  is  a  great  and  ma- 
nifcft  Difference.  That  is,  tfie  Term  Man,  denotes  one  in- 
variable compound  Idea  ;  which  not  with  (landing,  confidercd 
as  a  general  Notion,  may  be  contradled  or  enlarged  at  plea- 
fure.  And  as  in  the  former  Cafe,  the  feveral  Parts  of  the 
compound  Idea,  is  called  its  Comprehenjion ;  fo  in  the  latter, 
the  Individuals  to  which  the  univcrfal  Idea  is  applied,  is  called 
its  Extenjion*  I  might  add  mai\y  more  Obfervations  on  this 
Subject,  but  chufc  rattier  to  Hop  here,  having  faid  enough  to 
explain  the  Difference  between  compound  and  abftra6^  Ideas, 
luid  fhcw  the  Reafon  of  my  ranging  them  under  diitind  Heads. 


SECT.     III. 

Of  our  Ideas  of  Relations. 

I.  T  Come  now  to  the  third  and  lafl:  Divifion 
llZljfxf^d.  1  <^f  thofe  Ideas,    which    I   confider  as    the 

imgmau^ta.     Creatures  and  Workmanfhip  of  die  Undcrftand- 

ing  J  fuch  name^'  as  arife,  from  the  comparmg 
rf Things  one  with  another,  for  the  Mind  in  its  Views, 
IS  not  tied  to  fmglc  Objects  j  but  can  examine  their  Re- 
ferences and  Refpeds,  in  regard  to  otliers,  brought  under 
Confideration  at  the  fame  time.  And  when  it  does  fo,  and 
thence  derives  new  Notices  of  i'hings,  the  Ideas  thus  got  are 
called  Relations,  and  make  I  am  apt  to  think  the  laigeil  ClaTs 
of  all  our  Perceptions.  For  every  fuigle  Object  will  admit 
of  almoft  innumerable  Compariibns  with  others,  and  in  this 
Senfe  may  become  a  very  plentiful  Source  of  Ideas  lo  the  Un- 
derftanding.  Thus  if  wc  compaie  one  tiling  with  another  in 
refpcd  of  Bu!i^  wc  got  the  Ideas  of  gnatn^  lefs,  or  £- 
qiuiUty  ;  if  in  rcfpcci  of  27;;:/,  of  clikr  and  yau^gcr  ;  and  fo 
for  other  Relations,  which  wc  can  purfue  at  picture,  almoft 
without  End ;  whence  it  is  cafy  to  conceive,  bow  very  tx- 
tcnlivc  this  Tribe  of  our  Perceptions  muft  be. 

II,  I 
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IL  1  SHALL  not  pretend  to  trace  out  tbefe  Ideas  • 

pa,rticularly,  nor  indeed  fo  much  as  to  enumerate  deurmia'^to 
their  feveral  Divifions ;  it  being  enough  to  ob-  particular 
fcrve,  that  here,  as  well  as  in  the  other  kinds  of  ^^^^&^ 
our  complex  Ideas,  we  boimd  ourfelves  for  the  JLdE»i^ 
moft  part  to  fuch  Comparifons,  as  the  Exigencies  da  ojuje. 
of  Society,  the  Wants  of  Life,  and  the  different 
ProfefSons  of  Men,  render  neceilary ;  and  are  more  or  Ie& 
accurate  in  tracing  out  the  Relations  of  Things,  according  to 
the  Degree  of  Importance  they  appear  to  have  in  tbefe  Re- 
fpefis.  The  Relations  of  Men  one  to  another,  arifing  either 
from  the  Ties  of  Blood,  their  feveral  Ranks  and  Places  in  the 
Community,  or  a  mutual  Intercourfe  of  good  Offices,  being 
of  great  Weight  and  Concern  in  the  Commerce  of  Life,  have 
in  a  particular  Manner  engaged  our  Attention,  and  are 
therefore  v^ry  minutely  defcribed.  For  the  fame  Reafon^ 
Men  have  found  it  neceilary,  to  determine  as  exafily  as  poffible^ 
the  various  Dependence  of  Things,  as  their  Happinefs  is  near- 
ly conneftcd  with  this  Knowledge.  When  we  confider  Ob- 
je£ls  merely  \n  refpedl  of  Exiftence,  as  either  giving  or  re- 
ceiving it,  we  come  by  the  Ideas  of  Caufe  and  EffeSl :  Nor 
need  I  mention,  how  much  the  Welfare  of  Mankind  depends, 
upon  an  extenfive  View  of  Things,  as  they  ftand  conneded 
in  this  Relation ;  it  being  evident,  that  the  feveral  Schcmj^ 
and  Purpofes  of  Life,  are  all  conduced  upon  a  previous 
Suppofition,  that  certain  known  Caufcs,  will  have  their  ufual 
regular  EfFedls,  and  fuch  and  fuch  Adtions,  be  attended  with 
fuch  and  fuch  Confequences. 

in.   But    there  are  other  Relations    of    this 
kind,  befides  thofe  that  merely  regard  Exiftence ;     R^^^tiontef 
as  when  we  alfo  take  into  the  Account,  the  addi-    o!i^ture"$ee 
tional  Gifts,   of  a  Capacity  for  Happinefs,    and 
the  Means  of  attaining  it ;  which  conftitutes  the  Relation  of 
Creatcr  and    Creature^    in    the  more  folemn   Acceptation  of 
tbefe  Words,     Again,    when  we  confider  the  great  Author  of 
our   Being,    not  only  as   the  Creator  of    the  Univerfe,    but 
alfo  as  preferving  and  holding   it  together,  and  prefiding  over 
the  prefent  Frame  of  Things  with  uncontrouled  Dominion  ; 
he  then  appears  under  the  Notion  of  a  moral  Governor^  to 
whom  we  are  accountable  for  our  Aflions,  and   the  Ufe  we 
make  of  thofe  Powers  and  Faculties  we  derive  from  him.     Now 
as  it  is  of  the  hlghcft  Confcquence  for  Men,  not  to  be  unac- 
quainted with  thefe,  and  fuch  like  Relations  ;  hence  we  find, 
that  the  wlfell  Nations,  and  fuch  as  beft  undcrftood  the  true 
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Application  of  the  Powers  of  the  Mind,  have  always  made 
k  their  chief  Study,  to  regulate  and  afcertain  thefe  Ideas,  and 
trace  them  in  all  their  Confequences.  And  thus  we  may  in 
ibme  meafure  perceive,  how  the  Mind  proceeds  in  comparing 
its  Ideas  together,  and  by  what  Views  it  is  chiefly  governed, 
in  framing  the  complex  Notions  of  this  Clafs,  by  which  it 
reprefents  the  various  Habitudes  of  Things.  I  (hall  only  add 
upon  this  Subjeft,  thefe  two  Obfervations. 

IV.  First  that  our  Ideas  of  Relations  are 
for  the  mod  part  very  clear  and  diftindl.  For 
the  comparing  of  thine.s  together,  being  a  volun- 
tary Aft  of  the  Mind,  wc  cannot  but  fuppofe, 
that  it  muft    be  acquainted  with  its  own  Views 

in  the  Coniparifon ;  and  of  courfe,  have  a  clear  Conception 
of  the  Foundation  of  that  Relation,  it  fets  itfelf  to  enquire 
into.  Thus  the  Relation  of  Caufe  and  Eflfeft,  implying  only 
that  one  thing  produces,  or  is  produced  by  another,  which 
Notions  are  always  diftinQly  fettled  in  the  Underftanding, 
before  it  goes  about  to  make  the  Comparifon  ;  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  Idea  reprefenting  this  mutual  Refpedt  of 
Objects,  will  be  no  lefs  clear,  than  are  the  Notions  them- 
felves,  upon  which  the  Relation  is  founded.  And  what  is 
ftill  more  remarkable  of  the  Ideas  of  this  Clafs ;  they  ceafe 
Hot  to  be  diftinfi,  even  where  the  Subjcfts  compared  arc  but 
very  imperfeftly  known.  For  I  can  well  enough  conceive 
that  one  thing  has  produced  another,  and  that  therefore  they 
ftand  related  as  Caufe  and  Effed,  though  my  Ideas  of  the 
things  themfelves  may  perhaps  be  very  obfcure,  and  come 
far  fliort  of  reprefenting  their  real  Nature  and  Properties. 
I  doubt  not  but  it  will  be  readily  owned,  that  our  Idea  of  the 
Univerfe,  confidercd  as  comprehending  the  whole  Frame  of 
created  Things,  is  very  inadequate  ;  and  I  think  it  is  ftill 
more  apparent,  that  our  Notion  of  the  Supreme  Being,  comes 
not  up  to  the  Excellence  and  Perfcftion  of  his  Nature.  Yet 
wc  very  well  undcrftand  what  is  meant,  by  calling  God  the 
Author  of  the  World  j  and  though  we  comprehend  not  the 
Manner  of  his  producing  it,  find  no  Difficulty  in  framin<r 
the  Ideas,  the  relative  Words  Creator  and  Creature  ftand  for 

V.  I  HAVE  yet  another  Obfervation  to  make 
upon  this  Subjedt  j  and  it  is,  that  our  Ideas  of 
Relations,  are  among  the  moft  important  Con- 
ceptions of  the  Underftanding,  and  afford  the 
largeft  Field,  for  the  Exercife  and  Improvement 
of  human  Knowledge.     Moft  of  our  Enquiries 
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regard  relative  Ideas,  and  are  fet  on  foot  with  a  View  to  in- 
veftigate  the  mutual  Habitudes  of  Things.  The  Mathema- 
tician has  taken  Quantity  for  his  Province,  and  teaches  how 
to  compare.  Magnitudes  of  different  Figures  and  Dimenli- 
ons,  in  order  to  judge  with  Certainty  of  their  relative  Pro- 
perties. The  Philofopher  attaches  himfelf  to  the  Chain  of 
Caufes  and  Effeds,  and  endeavours  to  trace  tnit  the  various 
Dependence  of  Things  confidered  in  this  Light.  In  fine, 
whither  do  all  our  Refcarches  tend,  but  by  means  of  certain 
known  Properties  and  Relations,  to  find  out  others  that  ftand 
fomc  how  connecSbd  with  thfem  ?  As  for  the  Importance  of 
tbefe  Conceptions,  no  one  can  call  that  in  Queftion,  who 
refle£b;  that  from  our  Relations  to  our  Creator  and  one 
another,  arife  all  the  Duties  of  Morality  and  Religion ;  and 
that  the  Correfpondcnce  of  the  fcveral  Objedh  of  Nature, 
to  the  Organs  of  the  Body,  and  Faculties  of  the  Mind,  is 
that  by  which  alone  we  can  judge,  of  what  will  procure  us 
Happu\cfs  or  Mifery.  Whence  it  is  evident,  that  without  an 
ex2t6k  Knowledge  of  thefe  Relations,  we  mud  wander  on 
in  Life  with  great  Uncertaint)',  and  may  often  plunge  into 
Calamities  and  Misfortunes,  by  thofc  very  Purfurts,  from 
which   we  txpeded  nothing  but  Joy   and   Pleafure. 

VI.  Thus  have  I  gone  through  the  feveral  j>  ,  -  f 
Divifions  of  our  Ideas,  which  I  have  endeavoured  ulrT""  "' 
to  reprefcnt  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  their  vaft  Ex- 
tent may  moft  eafily  appear,  and  the  Conduft  of  the  Mind 
in  framing  them  be  diftinclly  apprehended.  I  might  eafily  run 
into  other  Diftindions,  by  confidcrine  them  as  clear  or  obfcurty 
adequate  or  inadequate^  true  or  faJfe.  But  the  Limits  of 
this  Trafl  will  not  ailow  my  entering  more  fully  into  the 
Subjed,  and  I  think  it  the  Icfs  needful,  bccaufe  the  very 
Names  are  almoft  fufficient,  to  convey  a  Notion  of  thefe 
feveral  Kinds  of  Ideas  into  the  Mind.  But  as  the  Divifion 
explained  above  feems  to  be  of  great  Importance,  towards 
fettling  in  the  Underftanding  a  Juft  View  of  the  Progrefs 
of  human  Knowledge,  and  the  Steps  by  which  it  advance? 
from  one  Degree  of  Improvement  to  another,  I  ft^all  here 
run  over  it  again  in  as  few  Words  as  poflible,  that  the  whole 
Procefs  may  be  feen  at  once.  Our  Ideas  are  all  derived 
into  the  Underftanding,  either  by  Senfation,  or  Rcflcclion. 
This  however  is  obfcrvable,  that  one  and  the  fame  Object 
often  excites  a  Variety  of  Perceptions  at  once,  which  are 
ncverthelcfs  readily  di  in2;ui{hed  by  the  Mind,  an(i  appear 
each  under  a  Form  peculiar  to  itfelf.  Thefe  conflitutc  our 
primary   and  original  Notices,    and   are    cafily  known  from 

all 
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all  others,  inafmuch  as  they  are  entirely  void  of  Plurality* 
and  cannot  be  divided  into  t\*o  or  more  different  Ideas. 
They  are  alfo  the  Materials  out  of  which  the  others  are 
formed,  and  are  therefore  by  Way  of  Diftinftion  called 
limple  Ideas.  But  the  Mind,  though  it  has  no  Power  over 
thcfe,  either  to  fafhion  or  deftroy  them,  can  yet  combine 
them  in  an  infinite  Number  of  Ways  ;  and  from  their  various 
Combinations,  refult  all  our  complex  Ideas,  which  are  of  two 
principal  Kinds.  Firft  fuch  as  are  derived  from  without, 
and  reprefent  thofe  Combinations  of  iimple  Ideas,  that  have 
a  real  Exiftence  in  Nature.  Of  this  Sort  are  all  our  Ideas 
of  Subftances.  Secondly  the  Conceptions  formed  by  the 
Mind  itfelf,  arbitrarily  uniting  and  putting  together  its  Ideas. 
And  as  this  makes  by  far  the  largeft  Clafs,  and  comprehends 
all  thofe  Ideas,  which  may  be  properly  termed  our  own^  as 
being  the  real  Workmanihip  of  the  Underftanding )  ibthey 
h\\  very  naturally  under  three  diftindl  Heads.  For  eidier  the 
Mind  combines  feveral  fimple  Ideas  together,  in  order  to 
form  them  into  one  Conception,  in  which  the  Number  and 
Quality  of  the  Ideas  united,  are  principally  confider'd;  and 
thus  it  is  we  come  by  all  our  compound  Notions :  or  it  fixes 
upon  any  of  its  Ideas,  whether  fmiple,  compound,  or  of  Sub- 
flances,  and  leaving  out  the  Circumftances  of  IHme,  Place, 
real  Exiftence,  and  whatever  renders  it  particular,  confider$ 
the  Appearance  alone,  and  makes  that  a  Reprcfentative  of 
all  of  the  Kind  ;  whence  our  ahJiraSi  and  univcrfal  Ideas  are 
derived :  or  laftly,  it  compares  things  one  with  another,  ex- 
amines their  mutual  Connexions,  and  thereby  furniihes  itfelf 
with  a  new  Set  of  Notions,  known  by  the  Name  of  Retmtions ; 
which  as  has  been  already  remarked,  make  by  no  means 
the  Icaft  important  Clafs  of  our  Perceptions.  This  Divi- 
fion  of  our  Ideas,  as  it  feems  to  be  the  mofl  natural,  and 
fruly  to  reprefent  the  Manner  in  which  they  are  introduced 
into  the  Mind,  fo  I  believe  it  will  be  found  to  comprehend 
them  in  all  their  Varieties.  I  fhall  therefore  now  proceed 
to   offer    feme   Obfcr\'ations  upon  Language,    as    being  the 

?;reat   Inftrument,   by  which   we   arc    enabled    to    make  our 
deas  and  Perceptions  known  to  others. 
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CHAP.     V. 

Of  Words  confidered  as  the  Signs  of  our  Ideas. 


I.  \JLT^  Jwvc  fccn  how  the  Mind  comes  to  ^^^  .^^ 
W  be  firft  fiimiflied  with  Ideas  ^  and  „a,  A«  ' 
by  what  Methods  it  contrives  to  diverfify  and  lAamstfn* 
enbrge  ilt  Stock  ;  let  us  now  confider  the  Means  '^'^  ^[ 
of  nuking  known  our  Thoughts  to  others,  that  •"'*'"*''^*'' 
we  majr  not  only  underftand  how  Knowledge  is  acquired,  but 
alio  in  whit  Manner  it  nuy  be  communicated  with  the  great- 
eft  Certain^  and  Advantage.  For  our  Ideas,  though  mani- 
fold and  various,  are  nevcrthelefs  all  within  our  own  Breafts, 
invifiUe  to  others,  nor  can  of  themiclves  be  made  appear. 
But  God  defi^ng  us  for  Society,  and  to  have  Fcllow'fliip 
with  tfaoie  ot  our  Kuid,  has  provided  us  with  Organs  Httcd 
to  frame  articulate  Sounds,  and  given  us  alfo  a  Capacity  of 
ufingthofe  Sounds,  ab  Signs  of  internal  Conceptions.  Hence 
fpring  Words  and  Language ;  for  having  once  pitched  upon 
any  Sound,  to  fland  as  the  Mark  of  an  Idea  in  the  Mind, 
Cuftom  by  Degrees  eftabli{hes  fuch  a  ConneiS^ion  between 
them,  diat  the  Appearance  of  the  Idea  in  the  Undcrftanding, 
always  brings  to  our  Remembrance  the  Sound  or  Name  by 
which  it  is  exprefled ;  as  in  like  manner  the  hearing  of  the 
Sounds  never  fails  to  excite  the  Idea  for  which  it  is  made  to 
ftand.  And  thus  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  how  a  Man  may 
record  his  own  Thoughts,  and  brin^  them  again  into  View  in 
any  fucceeding  Period  of  Life,  For  this  Conne£lion  being 
once  (ettled,  as  the  fame  Sounds  will  always  fcrvc  to  excite 
the  (amc  Ideas  ;  if  he  can  but  contrive  to  rcgidcr  his  Words 
in  the  Order  and  Difpofition,  in  which  the  prel'ent  Train  of 
his  Thoughts  prefents  them  to  his  Imagination  ;  it  is  evident 
he  will  be  able  to  recall  thefe  Thoughts  at  Pleafure,  and  that 
too  in  the  very  Manner  of  their  fiift  Appearance.  Accord- 
ingly wc  find,  that  the  Inventions  of  Writing  and  Printing, 
by  enabling  us  to  fix  and  perpetuate  fuch  pcriihablc  things  as 
Sounds,  have  alfo  furnifhedus  with  the  Means  of  giving  a 
Kind  of  Permanency  to  the  Tran(a«5lions  of  the  Mind,  in- 
fomuch  that  they  may  be  in  the  fame  Manner  fubjc«StcJ  to 
our  Heview,    a»  anv  other  abiding  Objccb  o(  Nature. 
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II.  But  bcfidw  the  Ability  of  recording  our 
rr.iirfa!  fw«-  ^^^*"  Thoujjhs,  thcTc  is  this  fiiithcr  Advazitngc  in 
rrur.wifrt  cf  thc  UCc  of  cxtcriial  Signs,  that  thty  enable  U3 
AV.TfAv/jr/  tf>  communicate  our  Sentiments  to  others,  and 
tnnartMM     ^^r^    fcccivc  Information  of  what   paflcs  in  their 


to  ar.cu  cr. 


Breads.  For  any  Kumbcr  of  Men,  having  Zr 
crrccd  to  cdabIKh  the  fame  Sounds  as  Signs  of  thc  fame  Iifeas, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  Repetition  of  thefc  Sounds  n>uft 
excite  thc  like  Perceptions  in  each,  and  create  a  perfect 
Correfpondencc  of  Thoughts.  When  for  inftance^  ihj 
Train  of  Ideas,  Jiiccced  one  another  in  my  Mind,  iJF  the 
Names  by  which  I  am  wont  to  exprefs  them,  havjB.  beqi 
annexed  by  thofc  wiih  whom  I  converfc,  to  thc  vety.  ^oiae 
Set  of  Ideas,  nothing  is  more  cvidc*it,  than<hat  by  repeating 
ihoft  Names  according  to  the  lienor  oi  my  prefcnt  Concepti- 
ons, I  (hall  raifc  in  their  Minds  the  fame  Courfe  of  Thoughl 
as  has  taken  PoiTclTion  of  my  own.  Hence,  by  barely  at* 
tending  to  what  paftls  within  thcmfeleves,  they  will  alfii  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  Ideas  in  my  Underftandipgs  and 
have  them  in  a  maniicr  laid  before  their  View.  So  tnaC  wo 
here  clearly  perceive,  how  a  Man  may  communicate  his 
SL-ntimcnts,  Knowledge,  and  Difcovcrics  to  others,  if  thc 
T/'.n;^ua<Te  in  which  he  convorfcs,  be  cxtcnfivc  cnougb  to 
in;ir)c  all  the  Ideas  and  Tranlavf^ions  of  his  Mind.  But  as 
this  is  not  always  ihc  Cafe,  and  Men  are  often  obliged  .to  \nx 
vent  Terms  of  their  own,  to  exprefs  iicw  Views  and  Con* 
ccptions  of  Things  ;  it  may  be  aiTccd,  how  in  thcfe  Circum- 
ftanccs  we  can  become  acquainted  with  the  Thoughts  of 
another,  when  he  makes  ufe  of  Words,  to  which  wc  iia^'C 
never  annexed  any  Ideas,  and  that  of  courfe  can  raifc  no 
Perceptions  iii  our  Minds.  Now  in  order  to  unveil  thii>  My- 
fter}',  and  eive  fome  little  Infight  into  thc  Foundation, 
Growth,  an  J  Improvement  of  L:\nguai::c,  thc  following  0^>- 
fervacions  wi]l,  I  am  apt  to  think,  be  found  of  confidcrable 
Alomenr. 
,.    .   ,.  III.  First,    that    no    Word  can   be    to  any 

ir?3/V"'V-     ^^*^-^  ^"^  S'*?"  ^^  '"^   M'22^^   till   that  Idea   comes 
to    have    a     real   Exigence    in    his     Mind.     For 


I"'* 


.Mr/.-.;A:  Names    beir^g    only   fo    far    intelligible,   as   they 


have 


'  ■"•' •  ** '  dci'.ote  know'i  internal  Cot^ceptions,  where  they. 
have  none  luch  to  anfwer  them,  there  they  arc 
plainly  Sounin-  w:-lio'Jt  Sigr;if:c:ition,  and  of  courfe  convey 
rio  In^lniCtlon  or  Ivv.owlcdge,  iiut  no  f.oner  are  the  Ideas 
to  which  they  beloiig  railed  \\\  thc  Underllandmo:,  than 
iuK-i'i^  ■:  vaiv'to  connect  theia  with  the  cftaWiflicd  Names, 

wc 
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we  can  join  in  any  Agreement  of  this  Kind  made  by  others, 
and  thereby  enjoy  me  Benefit  of  their  Difcoveries.  The 
firft  tiling  ^therefore  to  be  confider*d  is,  how  thefe  Ideas  may 
'6^^  conyeyed  into  the  Mind  j  that  bdng.  there,  wc  may  learn 
to  conned  them  with  their  appropriated  Sounds,  and  (o  be- 
come capable  of  underftanding  others^  when  they  make  ufe 
of  thefe  Sounds  in  laying  open  and  communicating  their 
Thbu^ts.  Now  to  comprehend  this  diftin(5lly  it  will  be 
necefl&J^  tp  call  to  mind,  the  before-mentioned  Divifion  of 
our  Ideas  into  (imple  and  complex.  And  firft  as  for  our  fimple 
Ideas,  it  has  been  already  obferved,  that  they  can  find  no 
AdmillSpn  into  the  Mind,  but  by  tbe  two  original  Fountains 
of  Knowledge,  Senfation  and  Kefle6Hon.  If  therefore  anv 
of  thde  have  as  yet  no  Being  in  the  Underftanding,  it  is 
imDofShle  by  Words  or  a  De&ription  to  excite  them  there. 
A  Man  who  had  never  felt  the  Impreflion  of  Heat^  could  not 
be  brought  to  comprehend  that  Senfation,  by  any  thing  we 
might  fav  to  explain  it.  If  we  would  really  prcduce  the 
Idea  in  nim,  it  muft  be  by  applying  the  proper  Objeft  to 
his  Senfes,  and  bringing  him  within  the  Influence  or  a  hot 
Body.  When  this  is  done,  and  Experience  has  taught  him 
the  Perception  to  which  Men  have  annexed  the  Name  Hcat^ 
it  then  becomes  to  him  the  Sign  of  that  Idea,  and  he  thence- 
forth underftands  the  Meaning  of  a  Term,  which  before,  all 
the  Words  in  the  World  would  not  have  been  fufficient 
to  convey  into  his  Mind.  The  Cafe  is  the  fame  in  refpeft 
of  Light  and  Colours.  A  Man  born  blind,  and  thereby 
deprived  of  the  only  Conveyance  for  the  Ideas  of  this  Clafs, 
can  never  be  brought  to  undcrftand  the  Names  by  which  they 
are  expreftd.  Tne  Reafon  is  plain  :  they  ftand  for  Ideas 
that  have  no  Exiftence  in  his  Mind ;  and  as  the  Organ  ap- 
propriated to  their  Reception  is  wanting,  all  other  Contrivances 
arc  vain,  nor  can  they  by  any  Force  of  Defcription  be  raifed 
in  hi?  Imagination.  But  it  is  quite  otherwife  in  our  com- 
plex Notions.  For  thefe  being  no  more  than  certain  Combi- 
nations of  fimple  Ideas,  put  together  in  various  Forms  ;  if 
the  original  Ideas  out  of  which  the  Colledtions  are  ma<ic 
have  already  got  Admiifion  into  the  Underftandinc,  and  the 
Names  ferving  to  exprefs  them  are  known  ;  it  will  be  eafy,  by 
enumerating  the  feveral  Ideas  concerned  in  the  Compofition, 
and  marking  tlie  Order  and  Manner  in  which  they  are  united, 
to  raifc  any  complex  Conception  in  the  Mind.  Thus  the 
Idea  anfwering  to  the  Word  Rainboii^  may  be  readily  e\cit- 
cd  in  the  Ima2;ination  of  another,  who  has  never  icon  the 
Appearance  itfclf,  by  barely  defcribing  the  Figure,  Largcnci:., 
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Pofition,  and  OrJcr  of  Colours  ;  if  wc  fuppofc  thefc  icveral 
finiplc  Ideas,  with  their  Names,  fufficicntly  known  to  him. 
7-.  V  .  ,,/•  I^'-  And  this  natUrally  lc:ids  me  to  a  fecond 
n^.^xiTL  Obfcrvation  upon  this  Subjefi,  namely  :  that 
uf\itf\;  Words  ftanding  for  complex  Tdcas  are  all  Jefin- 
li'A  fijfvfc  2h!e,  but  thofc  by  which  wc  denote  finjple  Ideas 
*''*'''"'•  arc  not.  For  the  Perceptions  of  this  latter  Qafe 
having  no  other  Entrance  into  the  Mind,  than  by  Senration 
or  Rcflcdlion;  can  only  be  got  by  Experience,  from  the 
icveral  Objedts  of  Nature,  proper  to  produce  thofe  Perceptions 
in  us.  Words  indeed  may  very  well  ferve  to  remind  us  of 
them,  if  they  have  already  found  Admiflion  into  the  Uu- 
derftanding,  and  their  Connc^on  with  the  eftabliflied  Names 
is  luiown;  but  they  can  never  give  them  their  original  Be- 
ing and  Exifknce  there.  And  hence  it  is,  that  when  any 
one  afks  the  Meaning  of  a  Word  denoting  a  (unple  Idea,  we 
pretend  not  to  explain  it  to  him  by  a  Definition,  well  know- 
ing that  to  be  impoffible;  but  fuppofing  him  already  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Idea,  and  only  ignorant  of  the  Name  by  which 
it  is  called,  we  either  mention  it  to  him  by  fomc  other  Name, 
with  which  we  prefumc  he  knows  its  Connexion,  or  appeal 
to  the  Object  where  the  Idea  itfelf  is  found.  I'hus  was  any 
one  to  afk  the  Meaning  of  the  Word  mittj  we  fliould  tell 
him  it  Aood  for  the  fame  Idea  as  Jlbus  in  Lathis  or  Blanc 
in  French  ;  or  if  wc  thought  him  a  Stranger  to  thtfe  Lan- 
guages, might  appeal  to  an  Object  producing  the  Idea,  by 
Kiying  it  denoted  the  Colour  we  oblcr\'e  in  Snow  or  MiU. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  a  Definition  of  the  Word,  exciting 
a  new  Idea  in  his  Under/landing  \  but  merely  a  Contrivance 
to  remind  him  of  a  knowii  Idea,  and  teach  him  its  Connexi- 
on with  the  eftabliflied  Name.  For  if  the  Ideas  after  which 
he  enquires,  has  never  yet  been  raifed  in  his  Mind;  as 
fuppofc  one  who  had  icen  no  other  Colours  than  Bhck  and 
ff^^itfj  fliould  afk  the  Meaning  of  the  Word  Scarlet  \  it  is 
cafy  to  perceive,  that  it  would  be  no  more  poffible  to  make 
him  comprehend  it  by  AVorJs  or  a  Definition,  than  to  dif- 
courfe  the  fame  Perception  into  the  Imagination  of  a  Alan 
bom  blind.  The  only  Method  in  this  Cafe  is,  to  prelent 
fomc  Objecl,  by  looking  at  which  the  Perception  itfelf  may 
be  excited,  and  thus  he  will  learn  both  the  Name  and  the 
Idea  together. 

V.  Should  any  one's  Curiofity  now  prompt 
Jjoff!'Za'  **™  '°  enquire,  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  Men 
ticahrifig  agree  in  the  Names  of  their  fimple  Ideas,  feeing 
Mcnti:.mA-  they  cannot  view  the  Perceptions  in  one  an- 
ThsZlf^f  ot'^'^  Minds,  nor  make  known  thefc  Percep- 
Jfft/>u  Um.    tions  by  Words   to  others  5   I  anfwcr,    that   tlir 
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EflfcA  here  mentioned,  is  produced  by  Experience  and  Ob- 
ibn^ation.  Thus  finding  for  inftance  that  the  Name  H^at^ 
is  annexed  to  that  Impreffion  which  A4en  feel  when  they 
approach  the  Fire,  I  make  it  alfo  the  Sign  of  the  Idea  ex- 
cited in  mc  by  fuch  an  Approach,  nor  have  any  doubt  but  it 
denotes  the  fame  Perception  in  iny  Mind  as  in  theirs.  For 
we  are  naturally  led  to  imagine,  that  the  fame  Objects  operate 
alike  upon  the  Organs  of  the  human  Body,  and  produce  an 
Uniformity  of  Scnfations.  No  Man  fancies,  that  the  Idea 
roifcd  in  him  by  the  Tafte  of  Sugar^  and  which  he  calls 
Sweetnefsy  differs  from  that  excited  in  another  by  the  like 
Means;  or  that  Jf^orfmuood^  to  whofc  Relifli  he  has  given 
the  Epithet  Bitter^  produces  in  others  the  Senfation  which 
he  denotes  by  the  Word  Sweet,  Prcfuming  therefore  upon 
this  Conformity  of  Perceptions,  when  they  arife  from  the 
(lime  Objeds,  we  eafily  agree  as  to  the  Names  of  our  fimplc 
Ideas;  and  if  at  any  time,  by  a  more  narrow  Scrutiny  into 
things,  new  Ideas  of  this  Clafs  come  in  our  way,,  which 
we  chufc  to  exprefs  by  Tenns  of  our  own  Invention  ;  thcfe 
Names  are  explained,  not  by  a  Definition,  but  by  referring 
to  the  ObjoSb,  whence  the  Ideas  themfclvcs  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

VI.  Being  in  this  manner  furniflied  with 
fimple  Ideas,  and  the  Names  by  which  they  are  T*/.'  c^wvv- 
cxpreflbd,  the  Meaning  of  Terms  that  Itand  for  ''^xfjuTh 
complex  Ideas  is  calily  got  ;  becaufe  the  Ideas  Dtfinitionsi a 
themfclvcs  anfwcring  to  thcfe  Terms,  may  be  ivifcO^ntn- 
convcjTd  into  the  Mind  by  Definitions.  For  ''/^^fy"^'^' 
our  complex  Notions,  as  was  already  obfcrvcd, 
,:vc  only  certain  Combinations  of  fimple  Ideas. 
When  therefore  thcfe  are  enumerated,  and  the  Manner  in 
which  they  iirc  united  into  one  Conception  explained,  no- 
thing more  is  wantmg  to  raife  that  Conception  in  the  Uii- 
dcrilandin^  ;  and  thus  the  Term  daioting  it  comes  of  coutil: 
to  be  undcrflood.  And  here  it  is  worth  while  to  reflect 
a  little  upon  the  wife  Contrivance  of  Nature,  in  thus 
furnifhin^  us  with  the  very  apteft  Means  of  communicating 
our  Thou'^hts.  For  were  it  not  fo  ordered,  that  we  could 
thus  convey  our  complex  Ideas  from  one  to  another  by  De- 
finitions, it  wriuld  in  many  Cafes  be  irapoflible  to  niake  them 
known  at  nil.  This  is  apparent  in  thofe  Ideas  which  arc 
the  proper  Work  of  the  Mind.  For  as  they  exlll  only  in 
the  Uiidcrllandiiiz,  and  have  no  real  Objects  in  Nature  in 
Coritorinity  to  which  thev  arc  framed ;  if  we  could  not 
initw-  thjin  k'lv.vji  by  Delcription,  th<"v  mall  lie  for 
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ever  hid  within  our  own  fireafts.  and  be  confined-  Id  the 
narrow  Acquaintance  of  a  fingle  Nlind.  All  the  fine  Scenes, 
that  rife  from  time  to  time  in  the  Poct*s  Fancy,  and  by 
his  lively  Painting  give  fiich  Entertaiiunent  to  his  Readfni 
were  he  deftitute  ot  this  Faculty,  of  laying  them  open  to 
the  View  of  others  by  Words  and  Defcription  f  cpuid  cot 
extend  tht-ir  Influence  bevond  his  own  ImaginatioiH  or  ffm 
Joy  to  any  but  the  original  Inventor. 
*'  VII.  Therk  is  this  fiuther  Advantagje,  in  die 

I^JLV^  Ability  wc  enjoy,  of  communicating  our  com- 
^vi/i'f.fwi.  plcx  Notions  by  Definitions;  that  as  tbefe  make 
.fM..,v'-.jrrf"  \^y  far  ^jjc  largdl  Claiis  of  our  Ideas,  and  moft 
KM:u^.^f^ .  frequently  occur  in  the  ProgrcJs  and  Impovcmcni 
of  Knowledge ;  io  they  arc  by  this  means  imparted  with  die 
greateil  Readincfs,  than  which  nothing  could  tend  more  to 
the  IncTvr.fc  and  fprcading  of  Science.  For  a  DefiiiitioB  is 
foon  pcruud,  and  if  thc^Tcrms  of  it  are  well  underftood, 
the  IdcM  icfelf  finds  an  ealy  Admiflion  into  the  Mind.  Where* 
as  in  Ample  Perceptions  where  we  arc  refern^d  to  the  Ob- 
ject producing  them,  if  thefe  carmoc  be  come  at,  as  is 
I'onwrimcs  the  Cafe,  the  Karnes  by  which  they  are  ex^ 
prciVtd  nr.uil  remain  empty  Sounds.  But  new  Ideas  of 
thi>  Ch(s  occurring  ver}*  rarely  in  the  Sciences,  they  feldom 
create  any  great  ObifarucUon.  It.  is  otherwifc  with  our  com- 
plex Nv^iioiis  ;  for  eveiy  Step  we  take,  leading  us  into  nevp 
Combination<  and  Views  ot  Things,  it  becomes  nccefEuj 
to  c^p!ai:i  thcfc  to  others,  before  they  can  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  cur  DifcoverUs.  And  as  die  Manner  of  De- 
f.nicio:»  i^  eai\\  requiring  no  Apparatus  but  that  oi'  Wocds, 
whkh  .ire  a1wu\-s  ready,  and  at  hand  ;  hw'nce  we  can  with 
th.  let's  PitScuUy,  remove  fuch  Obilacks  ^  might  ariie  from 
i\7:i\y  oc'  our  cwa  Invention,  when  they  are  made  to  iland 
to-  n,'w  conv>lc\  IJv.u;?,  fu^ued  to  thcMiod  by  Same  pre- 
u\t  Trdiri  i»:  tMiki  :^.  .-Aiid  thus  ai  Idil  wc  are  kt  into  the 
Myll.rv  h-::cJ  «r  in  the  Beginning  or  this  Chapter,  vase. 
hvuv  wv:  iTiav  iH.\:o;t'.*:  acquaintc-d  wi:h  the  Thou^^hts  cf  an- 
w;u;,  wh:n  he  T\akes  uk:  of  Wori*,  to  which  we  have 
a>  WC  is' -Ku  I-..X  Lieas-  The  Ani'wer  i*  obvious  tiom  what 
b»»>  b*.v  1  a.  vouv  j>.M.  If  the  i'srrr^v*  c.^not?  tiznple  Perccp* 
::o:-^,  h/  ::;w,t  rv:vT  us  to  thclV  Objss^rh  of  Nature,  whence 
t^iv  iVa-wLwv*  tiKni.*clve>  are  Co  be  ybciir.oi^  but.u;"  they 
tc.y^Al  :o  •  vvtii/.^x  l*ic;i>^  tr*.v  r  Mcani:i<  raav  be  expULned  by 
a  l\-^\tvu:t.  A?i  ivr  :hc  Nanie.N  o<  dripi^  Isiv;a.>,  IthaLi  here 
.'  .:>  :r*.ii;  ;:  l»c:!!.:  t,i*tlicic;;:  ^>  take  ::oc»-*e,  that  our 
\.-.\-k,  ••,    .;:.^   \v;v,    va,*:  ?v'  t.\cc::dtvi  ouly  bjf    Kxpcricooe 
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and  Oblcnation.  But  the  Theory  of  Definitions  making 
a  material  Part  of  Logick,  aiid  being  indeed  of  great  Impor- 
tance towards  the  Improvement  of  human  Knc'vv!;;(i.rc,  it 
will  be  neceiliiry  to  lay  it  a  little  more  open  to  the  View  of 
the  Reader. 

Vni.  Complex  Ideas  are,  as  has  been  already 
fatdy  no  other  than  fimple  Ideas  put  together  in  Tj';  C:?r/o- 
various  Forms.  But  then  it  is  to  be  oblerved,  "AlJlf^^f/^'* 
t'lat  in  making  thefe  CoHeclions,  the  Mind  is  not  'tinluxidia:. 
always  tied  down  to  the  immediate  View  of  the 
limple  Perceptions  out  of  which  they  are  framed.  For 
If  we  Aippofe  the  Underftanding  already  furnifbed  with  a 
confidemble  Stock  of  compound  Notioi^s,  thefe  again  may 
be  made  the  conftituent  Parts  of  others  ftill  more  com- 
pounded, infbmuch  that  the  new  Idea  thence  arifing;,  may  be 
termed  a  Combination  of  complex  Conceptions.  Thus  the 
Idea  annexed  to  the  Word  Animal^  includes  many  P^TCcp- 
tions  under  it,  r.s  Life,  Senfe,  fpontaneous  P,^otio:i.  ^f.  In 
like  manner  by  th«'  Term  rational  we  denote  a  V^ariety  of 
iimple  Ideas.  If  now  combining  thefe  two  Cciccptions 
together,  we  form  the  ftill  more  complex  Notion  of  a 
rational  Animal  ;  the  Idea  thus  got,  is  truly  a  CoI!e£lion 
of  compound  Notices.  In  a  Word,  the  fame  thing  happens 
here  as  in  Numbers,  which  wo  may  confidcr  not  only  as 
various  Collcdions  of  Unit  i,  thefe  bemg  indeed  their  original 
and  conftituent  Parts  ;  but  alfo  as  fometimes  compored  of 
other  leflcr  Numbers,  which  all  put  together  maki:  up  the 
refpecftive  Sum^:.  Now  in  tracing  any  very  large  Number, 
when  for  the  Kafe  of  the  Mir.d,  wc  confidcr  it"  at  firft  as 
compofed  of  various  others  ftill  kftl-r  :  if  v/e  next  take  thefe 
lefllT  Parts  to  Pieces,  and  purfue  them  continually,  until  we 
arrive  at  the  Units  out  of  v/hich  they  arc  compofed  \  wc 
thereby  totally  unriivtl  the  CjliecVion,  and  being  able  to  pufti 
our  Rc'fcarchcs  no  farther,  reft  fatisfied  in  th^  View  thus 
offered  to  the  UnderfhmdinT.  Juft  fu  it  Is  in  the  Examina- 
tion of  our  complex  Ideas.  For  when  iir.y  very  compound 
Noticm  comes  u.idcr  the  lafp'-ilion  of  ihc  i\Ii:id,  in  order  to 
be  traced  tj  it;  tirft  Pri'icip!  :s  ;  we  begin  with  refolving 
it  into  other  Idc:»s  lefc  complicated,  and  taking  thefe  again 
to  Pieces  one  by  one,  ftill  go  on  v/ith  the  Search,  until  wc 
hnvc  broken  th::  whole  into  our  firft  ;*nd  ftmple  Perceptions, 
beyond  which  the  Parfuit  cannot  p'^fiiblo  be  carried.  And  thii 
i^  the  Reafon,  why  I  have  ail  along  called  our  fimple  Ideas, 
the  Foundation  ;:nd  Ground-work  of  human  Knowledge  ; 
bjciufc  in   u:;r.;vclling  the  CGnccptior:  of  the  I.^ind,  wc  l:r-d 
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ourfclvcs  at  length  bounded  by  thcfc  Ideas,  which  arc  indeed 
the  laft  Rei'ort  of  the  Undemanding. 

rfeNiifrr-r  ^^'  From  what  has  been  Taid  it  will  be  eafy 
jimpicUf!ti  to  conceive,  how  in  definine  a  Term,  ftaad- 
mjyhe.yrft'  ing  for  any  very  complex  Idea,  other  Terms 
Ff^JiTIr^  may  be  introduced,  that  alfo  denote  compound 
Parrtl/un-  Idcas,  though  of  an  inferior  Clafs.  For  the  firft 
guitjrc^  Idea  being  rcfolvable  into  others  lc(s  complicated, 

the  Definition  which  enumerates  thefe  component 
Ideas,  muft  confift  of  the  Names  by  which  they  arc  exprcfled. 
And  if  it  fo  happen,  that  the  Ideas  of  this  fecond  Clafi  are 
alfo  unknown,  their  Terms  too  ought  to  be  ftill  fardier 
defined.  In  this  mi^nncr  may  a  Series  of  Definitions  be  car- 
ried on,  until  wc  arrive  at  the  Names  of  fimplc  Ideas, 
which  not  being  definable,  the  Analyfis  muft  neceflarilv  ccafc. 
And  thus  wc  fee,  that  as  our  fuiiplc  Ideas,  are  the  Ma- 
terials and  Foundation  of  Knowledge,  fo  the  Names  of  iimple 
Ideas,  may  be  confulercd  as  the  Elementary  Parts  of  Lan- 
guage, beyond  which  we  cannot  trace  the  Meaning  and 
iiignification  of  Wcrcls.  W^hcn  wc  ccme  to  them,  wc  (uppofc 
the  Ideas  they  ftand  for  already  known,  or  if  they  are  not, 
I'lxperiencc  atone  muft  be  confulted,  and  not  Dennitions  or 
Kxplications.  And  here  it  is  well  worth  our  Notice,  that  as 
the  Names  of  thefe  cur  original  Conceptions,  conftitute  the 
primary  and  fundamental  Articles  of  Speech,  upon  which 
the  whole  Superftruclure  of  human  Language  is  built,  fo  they 
arc  o(  all  others  the  leaft  doubttul  and  uncertain  in  their 
Signification.  Bccaufe  ftanding  each  for  one  fimple  Percep- 
tion, not  precarioufly  excited  in  the  Mind,  but  the  Eflfecl 
of  certain  Powers  in  Things,  fitted  to  produce  that  Senfation 
in  us ;  there  is  no  Danger  of  Error  or  Miftake.  He  that 
once  knows  Swcetnefs  to  be  the  Name  of  the  Tattc  received 
from  Sugar,  lyhiteticfs  of  the  Colour  in  Snow  or  Milk,  and 
Heat  of  the  Senfation  produced  by  approaching  the  Fire,  will 
not.  be  apt  to  mifapply  thofe  Words,  or  annex  them  to  Per- 
ceptions of  a  different  xind.  And  as  the  Names  of  complex 
Iilcas,  may  all  be  refolved  into  thefe  primitive  Terms,  it  is 
apparent  that  we  are  fufficiently  provided  with  the  Means  of 
communicating  our  Thoughts  one  to  another  ;  and  that  the 
Milhikes  fo  frequently  complained  of  on  this  Head,  are  whol- 
ly owing  to  ourftlvc?,  in  not  fufficiently  defining  the  Terms 
we  ufe,  or  perhaps?  not  connefting  tlicm  with  clear  and 
d'tciminatc  Idea:'. 
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C   II   A    P.     VI. 
Of  Definition  end  its  fever al  Kinds. 

I.  TTAVING    laid    thcfc  Foundations,  fliewn     «;-£,. /v* 

X  X  what  Words  are,  and  what  are  not  ifhifimnfm 
definable,  and  taught  the  Manner  of  rciblving  ftru\tJifnm 
OUT  Notions,  as  well  as  Language  itfclf,  into  its  ^J^.I'k'1'j^!^' 
lirft  and  original  Principles  ^  we  now  proceed  to  ^Jiiir^^'^ 
explain  a  little  more  particularly  the  Nature  of 
a  Definition,  and  the  feveral  Kinds  made  ulc  of,  according 
to  the  different  Views  Men  have,  in  communicating  their 
Thoughts  one  to  another.  Definitions  arc  intended  to 
make  known  the  Meaning  of  Words  Handing  for  complex 
Ideas,  and  were  we  always  careful  to  form  thofe  Ideas 
exactly  in  our  Minds,  and  copy  our  Definitions  from  that 
Appearance,  much  of  the  Confufion  and  Obfcurity  complain- 
cil  of  in  [languages  might  be  prevented.  But  unhappily  for 
U!>  wc  are  by  no  means  ftcdily  in  tb.e  Application  of  Names, 
referring  them  fometimes  to  one  tiling,  Ibnietinifs  to  an- 
other ;  which  often  creates  great  Uncertainty  in  their  Signifi- 
cation, and  obliges  us  to  g:ive  a  diftcrent  Turn  to  our 
Definitions,  according  to  the  different  Reference  of  the  rerms 
defined.  In  order  therefore  to  render  this  whole  Matter  as 
clear  and  obvious  as  pofliblc,  we  fhidl  firft  ct)nfider,  to  what 
it  is  that  Names,  in  the  Ufe  of  Language,  arc  moll  common- 
ly applied  ;  and  then  from  the  Variety  of  this  Application, 
endeavour  to  account  for  the  feveral  Methods  of  defining 
mi-ntioned  in  the  Writings  of  I-rOgicians. 

II.  Word'?    then    have    manifellly  a  threefold 
Ref«.rcnce.     Firft     ami    mo4e    innnediately,     they     '^'^;*'*  J^'* 
denote  the  Llea  in    the    Mind  of  him  who    ul'es     i,'/:l<'lrrf# 
t'lein  ;  and  this   is  their  true  and  proper  Significa-     tu'r  ,«.« 
t:  »n.       When  a   M:in  fpcaks,   it  is   that  he  may     ^"']*  ^'-j' 
\c     underftooil,    aTuI     the   W^jrds    he  employs  to     ^.-JZJ'ff^^ 
nwivey  his    Tho!iHit>  are  fuch  its   by  Ufe  he  h;is     tr^ftkn^t. 
If.irnt  to  connect  with  the   Weas   then  prefent  to 
^i^  Mind.     Kutbecaufe   thofe  with  whom  we  convcrfe,  arc 
Am  fuppofed  to  know  the  Meanini:;  of  the    i  enn*?  we   uic^ 
lit.!icc.  Secondly,  we  confider  our  \Void^,  a>   Siu,ns  likewife 
f'li   the   Ideas    in  their    Mind ;  ;   and  this  is  die  Foundation  ot 
what  is  called  Propriety  in  Lan:^u.ige,    when  Men  take   caiL 
t;)     ..ftix    fuch    Notions   to  tliJr   \Vord>,   as    aie  comnioidv 
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arpHci  to  them  by  thofe  cf  mott  Undtrflanding  in  the 
Co;ir.tn-  where  they  live.  The  third  ziid  lail  Rcierencc  of 
\\'ori<i,  is  to  ThLngs  themfelves.  For  many  of  our  Ideas, 
arc  t.Viccn  fro:n  the  Tcveral  ObjecU  of  Nature,  wherewith  wc 
;j'e  lurrounded ;  and  being  ccnfidered  as  Copies  of  things 
really  cxitiing,  the  Words"  by  which  they  arc  cxprcfied  art 
often  tranbfcrrcd  from  the  Ideas  themfelves,  to  fignify  thofe 
Objects  which  th^^y  arc  fuppofcd  to  rcprefcnt.  Thus  the  Word 
Suf'iy  not  only  denotes  the  Idea  excited  in  the  Mmd  by  that 
Sjiind,  but  is  a!fo  frequently  made  to  ftand  for  the  luminous 
Buiy  itlclF,  whi.'h  inhabits  the  Center  of  t'lis  our  Planetary 
Syiijj-n.  Now  according  to  this  threefold  Application  of 
N;in;-i,  tiicir  Definitions,  and  the  Manner  of  explaining 
then-.,  mui>  be  various ;  for  it  is  one  thing  to  unfold  the 
LL-s  in  a  Man's  own  Mind,  another  to  defcribe  thera  2S 
d;cy  arc  fuppofcd  to  make  their  Appeararxc  in  the  Minds 
or"  others ;  and  bft!y,  it  is  fomething  llill  difterert,  to  draw 
Ln-ic,*--!  or  Piihircs,  that  Ihall  carry  in  them  a  Cc^nfomtity 
to  thj  Being  ar.J   Re J.ity  of  Tliin^s,     But  we  Ihall  treat  of 
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III.  First  then,  when  wc  cnnfider  Words^ 
D./.-r  -»i  -/  as  Signs  of  the  Iviei-?  in  the  Mind  of  him  Who 
tc:  ly'jmc  yf^.j  x[icm  ;  a  Dcf nltion  is  norlung  clfc,  but 
'a- firmer  **^-»^  an  Explication  cf  rhe  Meaning  of  any 
*i  rv..  :ri  Term,  as  th.it  thj  cvin.pl-jx  Iil^-a  aiuiexcd  to  it 
/./•.. ,.;«.:  rf-.-  by  iho  Sprikvr,  may  be  excited  in  the  Uftdcr- 
'k:'r^^r''  '"  ft'^r^Ji^S  of  b»'^  ^^'i^-i  whom  he  convcrfes.  And 
'  ^'  ti;i>  is  pLiinly   n--)  more   than   teaching   the  Cen- 

fi.clion  of  OUT  \\  orJs  and  IJeiis,  th.:t  others  may  underlland 
th:  S.nfj  ofoi:r  ExprclHons  anJknnv  dirt:r.:>!y  what  No- 
tions w-.'  :irr.\  to  the  Terms  we  ufc.  V/hos:  we  fay  for  inrtanci', 
th.::  by  tic  Word  S-^-i-^yj  we  mean  .i  Figure  bounded 
>iv  J -'ir  er-uAl  Sivics,  \oii\L\i  tojvt^ior  .11  right  Angles ;  what 
;  th...  e:.:  .1  IXchiatior.*  that  thj  Lica  of  a  ciuadriKitcral, 
cc  ::»'::•.  r!!,  rcCtanpcuLir  Fl^'nr,  ib  ih:x  which  in  Dilcourfc 
o:  'Vri;,.*:,  w-  cr.r-,ricc1  with  the  l\;m  5;/»vi;v.^  This  is 
Xi\  k  ;I  or  nvhr.!t:c:\  wh.ch  Lo^iui.::;>  cJi  the  IX/ifiitrn 
:'\!v  .^  ..::.;  bec-.fi'l'  it  c:;l'.)vvr.-  the  Me.iiiia:- of  the  \VoriIs 
i:  .V..-:-  w:  r.ukv  ufe  o.,  by  Ihewi-.; .  the  i;ie;;s  for  which 
i':  V  It::!.  N  »w  ;i..  Fouiu.s  .';c  of  tlvemk-lvC-;  mvliliercnt  W 
ii.'vy  ai  y  Icle..:.,  hi  nee  it  >-  plaii'.,  that  the  Dcfmiti  wis  of 
N*...;:'.s  :;:e  :,r!  !::ary,  evtry  M.'ri  h.i\i!iir  a  l,ilvrty  to  arfx 
w:  y.  ?>!*  rAs:  ^  l-e  p!*  f-;.  to  h..;  Wor..<.  Kut  the  L'»fi\c:.i- 
•  '.T  '••'  C«..:iri.  ir.'.cat'..  n  n-.nklru:  it  ::ee,.lf.!:v,  for  .\'e!\  fi•<.a^- 
s..'    •«.-.•    \a:.'^     i  :'.•.,. '.zw    to    .Vr::«.?   .'.      :k  .r'V    ;•-  :"l;irlo   in 
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ihe  Sknification  of  Sounds,  a  Conformity  has  accordingly 
been  midicfd.  Nevcrthelefs  wc  find,  that  DilFcrcnccs  will 
from  time  to  time  creep  in,  v.hich  mufr  create  great  Con- 
fuiion  in  Mens  Difcourfcs  and  Kealbnin^/s,  if  they  are  not 
ireful  -to  define  their  Terms,  that  their  Signification  may 
he  kept  fixed  and  fteddy,  and  He  always  open  to  the  View  of 
the  Mind.  The  Writings  of  the  Mathematicians  arc  a  clear 
Proolf  how  much  the  Advancement  of  human  Knowledge 
depends  upon  a  right  Ufe  of  Definitions.  For  as  by  means  of 
them,  they  every  where  preli?rve  the  iame  determined  Sigiii- 
Hcation  to  their  Words,  hence  there  is  little  IJifpute  as  to 
the  Meaning  of  their  ExpreiSons,  ahnoft  all  Men  underlland- 
ing  them  in  the  fame  Senfe.  Ami  thus  it  happens,  that  fuch 
as  apply  their  Thought*  this  way,  having  perfectly  the  fame 
Views  of  Things,  readily  comprehend  the  iJifcoverics  already 
made,  and  are  thereby  enabled,  with  johit  J^abour,  and  an 
€xa£t  Conformity  of  Notions,  to  carry  on  the  Improvement 
of  this  Branch  of  Knowledge.  And' if  Men  in  other  Parts 
of  Learning,  were  alike  careful  to  fix  the  Meaning  of  their 
Terms,  the  Progrefs  of  Science  muft  be  grcMtly  furthered,  and 
all  thole  verbal  Difputcs,  that  now  lb"  much  interrupt  the 
Courfe  of  our  Improvement,  might  be  prevented. 
•.IV,  Thi«  then  ought  to  be  our  firft  Care, 
when  wc  enter  upon  a  Defign  of  illuftrating  any  Dy^trnn^f 
particular  Branch  of  Study -,  to  afcertain  our  ideas,  ^^l^^'^'Z''"'^ 
and  mark  the  Names  by  which  they  aro  exprtfl'cd.  trj?,!,i'£}g. 
And  although  Definitions  of  \Vc»rds  arc  indeed  >;;>;w. 
arbitrary,  (tor  a  Man  may  affix  v/hat  Ideas  he 
pleafcs  to  his  Terms,  nor  can  any  one  conltMl  this  Liberty 
with  him,)  yet  it  will  be  prc.pcr  to  conlurm  as  near  as  pofHble 
to  common  Acceptation,  that  thrrcby  our  'i'houehts  may 
find  a  more  e^ify  and  ready  lii-.tr.mce  into  the  Minds  of 
other.*;.  If  it  fhouid  now  be  alkcJ,  what  are  the  Rules  of  a 
L"ood  Definition  ?  I  i'.iifwer,  that  as  in  Definitions  of  the 
Narr.e,  we  aim  at  no  more,  liian  leaching  the  Connedlion 
of  Words  and  Ideas ;  evt  ry  Ccnti  ivance,  by  which  we  are 
rnabled,  to  excite  the*  Idv.'a  aniicxtd  to  any  Word  in  the 
Mind  of  another,  will  Icrvc  the  Purpofb  of  a  Definition, 
iN()w  the  Ideas  we  join  with  our  Wonis  are  of  two  kiml  > : 
«::tiier  fuch  as  have  reafon  to  believe  arc  ahvadv  in  the 
Minds  of  others,  though  pL'rhap'J  thty  knov%'  not  the  Names  by 
which  they  are  callcii  ;  or  fuch  as  being  new  and  of  our 
cr.vn  Formation,  Can  no  otiu  rvvii,;  be  made  kn<»wn  than  by  a 
l-)'jrcriplion.  In  the  firit  (.'.ifc,  there  is  no  Ncceilliy  f'.r  l.iv- 
in;:   open  the   IJ-ja  itieil,  ijx.iuk  hcin^  di^a.-iy  k!'.<'\v:i,  .;:r/ 
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Contrivance  to  remind  us  of  it  is  (bflkient.  jWben  we.  tetf 
for  inftance,  that  a  Clfck  is  an  If^lrummt  kf  %vbiJk  .we  Mnea^ 
^re  the  H^ursnf  the  Day ;  it  is  plain,  that  the  Idea.  aJnfwer- 
ing  to  the  Word  Clocks  is  not  here  unfolded ;  butwCibcii^ 
bctorc-hand  fuppofcd  to  have  an  Idea  of  this  InftruRies^  are 
only  taught  by  what  Name  it  is  called.  Now  ia  this  Saife» 
die  Names  o^  even  fimple  Ideas  may  be  deifihed.  For  by 
£iyii^  that  fVhiti  is  the  Colour  we  oblervc  in  Snow  or  Milk, 
licat  the  Scnlation  pioduced  by  approaching  the  .fire,  wc 
iiiilicientlv  malce  known  what  Ideas  we  conned .  wildi  the 
Terms  tVi^ite  and  Heatj  which  is  tlie  true  Purpofe  of  a  De- 
finition of  the  Name.  Hence  tt  appears,  that  many  of  libofe 
Explanations  of  Words,  whicli  Logicians  call  Denutiaiis  of 
the  Name,  are  not  Definitions  in  a  true  and  proper  Scnlc^ 
that  is,  liich  Dcfcriptions  of  Ideas,  as  would  fenre  to  excite 
them  in  the  Mind  of  another,  even  fuppofmg  him  before 
wholly  unacquainted  with  them,  but  merely  Contrivanoes 
to  remind  us  of  known  Idea?,  and  teach  us  the  Names  by 
whicti  they  arc  called. 

V.  But   where    the  Idesis  wip  join  witfa_oar 
Butonh         Words,   are  new  and    of  our    own    Foqaiiibpn^ 

^iiJDijiJtian  ^on.  Kicaufe  being  fuppofed  unknown  to  odiers 
rftbeTUig.  we  mud  firft  raife  them  in  their  Minds,  before  dbc? 
can  learn  to  connefl  them  with  anv  particular 
Names*  And  here  it  is,  diat  the  Defimiim  of  we  ffams 
coincides  with  what  Logicians  call  die  DefinitiomofH^eThia^^ 
as  in  either  Cafe  we  proceed,  by  uiiibldtng  the  Idu.  iffdf, 
for  ¥rhich  the  Term  defined  ftands.  And  indeed.this  alone 
is  what  conftitutes  a  Definition,  in  the  true  and  proper 
Senle  of  the  Word,  as  will  appear  more  fully  afterwaixls, 
wh;:n  we  come  to  confuler  the  Terms  wc  ufe,  as  referred  to 
the  real  ObjciLh  of  Nature.  We  dull  therciure  poftpane  this 
Confideration  of  the  Definition  of  the  Name,  till  we  come  to 
trvat  of  the  Dcfinidon  of  the  Thine,  when  it  will  mpre  natu- 
rally fall  in  our  way.  It  m:iy  not  however  he  amifs  to  oUcrvc^ 
that  wlien  wc  fay  the  IX'fii)itions  of  the  Name  are  arbitra- 
rv»  wc  mean  not  that  the  Dotcriptions  of  Ideas  are  fo  too. 
For  every  Idea  havinc;  a  (Kculiar  Appearance  of  its  own,  by 
wliich  it  is  dillinguiihcd  from  all  others,  nothing  is  more 
cvitlci^,  than  that  the  Dcfcription  muil  be  fuch,  a&  to  ex- 
hibit that  ^Kocile  Concejnion,  But  then  the  Connection 
of  any  Id;:a,  uith  the  Name  by  which  it  is  exprellcd,  being 
as  wc  have  faid  wholly  arbitrary,  the  cimfuicring  the  Defcrip- 
tion  of  dm  Idea,  as  the    Dcfinidon  of  that  peculiar  NanK% 
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mutt  be  lb  too.  So  chat  although  Definitions  coiifidercd  .is 
Deicripdons  of  our  Ideas,  are  fteddy  and  invariable,  yet  the 
Application  of  them  to  particular  Sounds,  (which  is  ail  th:\: 
wc  iinderftand  by  the  Definition  of  the  Name)  is  whuliy  a 
Work  of  our  own  free  Choice. 

VI.  But  fecondly,  befides  confidering  Words 

as  the  Signs  of  our  own  Ideas*  wc  are  aUb  /J?^;.'V^;t- "^ 
very  apt  on  many  Occafions,  to  refer  them  to  ^JL-^^'utU 
the  Ideas  in  the  Minds  of  other  Men.  Now  to  cwnH.M.v{e<f 
define  a  Term  in  this  View,  is  to  iiivcftig;;tc  ^^"^^'"'* 
its    Meaning    or  Acceptation,    according   to  the  '  ^' 

common  Uie  of  S|)eech«  Here  then  it  is  plain  that  Defini- 
tions are  not  arbitrary.  For  although  in  regarding  Words  as 
the  Marks  of  our  own  Ideas,  we  may  give  them  what  Meaning 
wc  plcafe ;  yet  when  we  confider  them  in  reference  to  the 
thoughts  of  others,  they  have  a  fixed  and  fteddy  Signifi- 
cation; namely,  that  which  Cuftom,  and  the  Propriety 
of  Languagie,  has  affigned  them.  The  Words  y//;/7//y,  and 
Genius^  may  by  any  Man  be  made  to  ftand  for  one  and 
the  fame  Mea  m  his  own  Mind,  and  if  he  takes  care  to  ad- 
vcrtifc  us  of  this,  he  is  at  liberty  to  ule  them  promifcuoufly. 
But  if  the  common  Courfc  of  Language,  hath  confined  tlic 
Word  GeniiiSy  to  cxprefs  the  natunJ  Strength  and  Talents 
of  the  Mind,  and  the  Word  Mi/ity  to  denote  thofe  which  arc 
acquired,  whoever  pretends  to  explain  the  proper  Accepta- 
tion of  thefe  Terms,  is  bound  to  take  notice  of  this  DifTe- 
rcncc.  As  Propriety  of  Speech  makes  our  Language  ijitcl- 
ligible,  and  gives  our  Thoughts  a  ready  Entrance  into  the 
Minds  of  others,  it  well  defcrves  our  Application  and  Caix:. 
The  heft  way  to  acquire  it  is  from  the  Writings  and  Dif- 
courfes  of  thofe,  who  leem  to  have  had  the  clearcft  Notioj)5» 
atid  to  have  applied  their  Terms  with  the  cxaclell  Choice 
and   Fitnefs. 

VII.  We  come  now  to  the  third  and  laft  Spe- 
cies of  Definitions,   that  namely  which   confiders     A/..;.-/ 
Words    as   referred  to  Things   themf'elves.     And     %']l^^,l'.'' 
here  it  is  plain  wc  arc  not  at  liberty  to  feign  and     ^L'  ^j^^^ 
fafhion    our    Explications    at  pleafiirc,  but  being     vfNai..>f. 
t":ed    down   to    the  real  Objects  of  Nature,  muit 

ftudy  a  Conformity  to  Things  themfelve.^.  When  we  de- 
fine fcir  inflance  the  Sun^  confidcred  as  that  Being,  who  i)< li- 
ft Ifes  the  Center  oi  our  Sy Hem,  and  diiTufes  Heat  ajul  Liiilii 
tf>  the  Planets  around  him  ;  it  is  not  enough  that  wc  give 
nn  Account  of  the  Idea,  anfWering  to  that  Word  in  cnir 
.Vlindi.  Wt*  mull  fiirthci  taki.'  c:i re,  "that  the  Idea  itlelf,  car- 
rier 
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ries  In  it  a  real  Conformitjr  tolfae  O^ied^iC  il^'fiipAttfedtiiv- 
prefent.  And  hence  it  is,  diat  all  dduulkAdr  i)f 'lli^ 
when  juftly  made,  are  in  rieality  PifluriiMPlf  RejitttoitrtM^ 
taken  from  the  Being  and  Exifteacb  of  'tliir^;  Tor 'iOf^ 
are  intended  to  exprefs  their  Nature '  luid  {^bperd^To^t^ 
difiinguUh  them  from  aH  other^  and  exhibit  thtat  ckai^ 
to  the  View  of  the  Mind.'  HTisfer  &!§  keafbA  AatrLb^ 
dans  call  them  Definitions'  0/  ihThitig^  \xaLti6^^6ief4Ktttt!p' 
pofed  to  refer  not  fo  mudi  to- the  Ideas  ih  4he  Uiidofftaxid^ 
ing,  as  to  the  Things  themfdves  reprefoitid  t^  diof^tiefes. 

Vni.  And  this  alio  lets  us  hito^'ditt  Gtoiinl 
of  diat   Diftin6tion   fo  >iniveriaUy<:'^M6i^' be- 
tween Definitions  of  the  Name  arid^tf^idirl^aif. 
Tlie  &rA  are  arbitrarr,  and  not  lilabft'  to^  0ebife 
or    Contradifflon.    The  feoond 'aMVhxfofilioift 
capable    of  Proof  and   Illttftratidni    Im  ^ilkh 
nay   therefore  be  contefted.    The  Reafim  isobVitek   ^De- 
finitions  of  the  Name  (erve   only  to   mailc,  ^vidhit  Id^  we 
conned  with  our  Words;    And  as  Soundl  aare-ofjdidnielvvi 
indifferent  to  fignify    any  Ideas,  we  are  eildfehr  'at  Kbcitj^ 
to  afEx  to  them  what  Notions  we  pleafe.    Btlt  it  ifksitt^rifm 
in  the  Definition  cf  the  Thing.    For  herb  oiir  Wordk'feryii^ 
to  denote  certain  particular  Beings  in  Nature,  c^ihot-'be'flie 
Signs  of  any  Ideas  at  pleafure,  mit  of  iiich  only  as-cirty  in 
them  a  Conformity  to  the  feveral  Objeds  to  whith  the  Wofttt 
iefer.     A  Man  may  ufe  the  Termo^xMr/toexprefs^atldea^ 
which  others  denote  by  the  Word  Tn^/r,  and  ifefine  it' ac- 
cordingly.  In  this  Cafe  indeed  he  recede  from  the  common 
Forms  of  Speech,  but  hb  Definition  cannot  be  charged  vinAi 
Fah'hood.    He  tell  us  that  by  a  Sjtiare  he  means  a  threc-fided 
Figute,  afid  who  can  difpute  the  Truth  of  tliis,  if  he  really 
all  alon^  ufrs  the  Word  in  that  Senfe?  I*  would  only  ob- 
fenrc,  that  by  changing   thus  the  Meaning  of  Words,  we 
change  not  Things  themfelvcs,  or  their  Relations  and  Habi- 
tudes one  towards  another.     Thefc  are  at  all  times' the  fame 
and  invariable,  nor  have  any  Dependence  upon  the  Fancy 
and  Caprice  of  Men.     It  is  true  the  Properties  of  the  TWtfAr^tf 
may  after  this    Definition,  be  affirmed  of  the  Square ;  but  as 
m  either  Cafe,  the  Ideas  to  which  thefc  Properties  belong,  is. 
the    fame,   the    Propofiiions  only  expreffing  our  Judgments*. 
aAd    not  our  Juclgnicnti  thcmfclver.,  fuffcr  a  fceniing  Varia- 
tion. 
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IX,  But  where  Words  are  made  to  denote 
particular  Obje«5h,  previous  to  any  Definitions 
given,  there  arbitrary  Explications  cannot  have 
place.  For  in  this  Cafc^  we  are  not  put  upon 
explaining  what  Ideas  we  conned  with  our 
Words,  but  a  Connexion  being  already  fup- 
j^fcd,  between  the  Name  and  the  Thing  figni- 
lied,  our  fiuluiefs  is,  to  unfold  tliat  Idea, "by  v^hich  the  Ob- 
jcci  itfclf  is  moft  clearly  and  diftindly  reprefcnted.  Thus  the 
Word  Geld  denotes  that  Metal,  which  is  of  highcft  Value 
among  Men,  and  goes  fartheft  in  the  way  of  Commerce. 
This  CofmeAion  being  once  fettled,  we  are  no  longer  left  to 
arbitrary  Definitions,  but  muft  defcribe  it  by  fuch  Properties 
as  are  really  to  be  found  in  it,  and  will  bed  fcr\'e  to  diftin- 
guifli  it  when  it  comes  in  our  way  ;  as  by  faying  that  it  is 
41  SuhJ{mi€i  yell9W^  very  heavy^   maUcabUj  fuftble^  &c. 

X.  From  what  has  been  faid  it  appears,  diat 
in  the  Language  of  Logicians,  Definitions  of 
the  Thing  refpl'ft  only  bubftances,  and  Beings 
that  have  a  real  Exiftence  in  Nature,  fcrving  to 
deicribc  them  by  their  Properties  and  Attributes. 
And  this  I  doubt  not  is  the  Rcafon,  that  the 
Definitions  of  the  Mathematicians,   are  not  con- 

fidered  as  Definitions  of  the  Thing,  but  of  the  Name; 
becauie  the  Ideas  therein  dcfcribed,  arc  mere  Creatures 
of  the  Underibnding,  and  not  fuppofed  to  be  copied  from 
Patterns  cxifiing  without.  A  Circlt;,  a  Triangle,  a  Square, 
is^i'«  iiich  as  Mathematicians  conceive  them,  are  no  where 
to  be  found  in  Nature,  that  we  know  of.  Hence  it  might 
juftly  be  accounted  abfard,  to  call  our  Definitions  of  tlicfc 
Dipnithm  of  tht  Thin?^  when  they  ferve  not  to  defcribe 
any  rca'.  Objccls  of  Nature,  but  merely  to  unfold  the  Con- 
ceptions of  theMin;!.  And  yet  if  we  look  into  the  Mutter 
n.irrowly,  wc  (hall  find,  that  the  Rulci  followed  in  thcli: 
Definitions,  ara  piccilcly  the  famts  wiili  thole  which  Logici- 
an.* have  hid  dov/n  for  the  Dcriuitlon  of  the  Thin^;.  All 
the  fevcral  Species  of  Fi2;urc"5  arc  dcfcribed  by  their  rropcr- 
i\c<^  fomc  of  which  arc  common  co  diilcrent  Ranks,  others 
P'.xuiiiir  to  rhj  Tribe  dcilned.  I  hu  common  Properties  con- 
ititiitc  \\'\\\t  LojL.ian^  call  tiic  6' •.•:/;,  and  thofc  that  arc  pecu- 
liar x\iz  DitfiVCKiC,  Now  t!)(;  6V;.vi  and  D i fft- n:nct' nvikc  up 
the  Lo^lca!  Ddlriitifin  of  lir:  Thi!;-!,  a- will  be  more  cle.uly 
u;n:crftooJ  hjin  \v\\:\i  l\.V.o\-',. 
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XI.  I  AM  therefore  apt  to  think,  that  Madie- 
matical  Definitions,  as  they  are  of  the  fame 
genera!  Form  with  the  Definitions  of  Subifauices, 
and  fuhjccl  to  the  fame  Rules,  have  been  im- 
properly corfidercd  as  mere  Definitions  of  the 
Name,  in  which  we  are  left  wholly  to  arbitraiy 
Explications,  For  however  we  may  change  thie 
Name  of  one  Figure  for  another  in  Difcourie  or 
Wrirint;,  ufuie  the  Term  Sfmare  to  denote  a 
Trlangk^  or  the  Word  Triangle  to  cxprds  a  Squiire^  it  is 
certain  the  Ideas  thcmfelvcs  are  ini'ariable,  and  no  lefi 
capable  of  being  didinguilhed  by  their  Properties,  dian  the 
leveral  Species  of  Subilances.  Thus  if  we  fiqppofe  the  Won! 
Square^  to  denote  that  Species  of  Figures,  whole  Sides  feveral- 
ly  fubtend  Q^iadraiits  of  a  circumfcrihed  Circle,  we  flull 
nnd  ourielves  equally  ihut  out  from  arbitrary  Explications^ 
as  in  the  Definition  of  the  Names  of  Subftances.  For  as 
this  happens  in  no  Figures  but  thofc  which  are  bounded 
by  four  equal  Sides,  joined  together  at  right  Angles ;  it  fel- 
lows evidently,  that  the  true  and  proper  Definition  of  a 
Squariy  is  that  which  exhibits  the  prccife  Idea  here  mention- 
ed, and  no  other,  to  the  Mind.  And  thus  it  appears,  that 
the  common  Divifion  of  Definitions,  into  thofc  of  the  Name 
and  Thing,  is  not  fufficicntly  cdculuted  to  give  us  right 
Apprehenlions,  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  arbitrary  in 
the  Explication  of  Words.  It  may  not  therefore  be  impro- 
per, if  wc  here  emicavoiir  to  clear  up  this  Matter  a  little, 
and  free  it  from  thofe  Obicurities  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
involved.     To   tliis  end    we  fhall  premife  the  following  Ob- 


fcn'ations 

Wifih  our 
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XII.  I.  First,  that  whate\'er  Losicians  may 
pretcp.J  about  the  Definition  of  the  Thing,  it  is 
yet  certain,  that  none  of  our  Definitions  when 
piirfucd  to  their  Source,  regard  immediately 
Things  thcmfelvcs,  but  merely  the  Ideas  in  our 
own  Minds.  This  I  doubt  not  w'dl  appear  a  Pa- 
fadox  to  many,  who  wil!  be  apt  to  enquire,  whether  the  De- 
finition of  Cr./i/,  be  not  taken  from  that  Mct;d,  indepen- 
dent of  the  various  Conceptions  of  Men  about  it.  To  this 
I  anfwer,  that  indeed  in  framin:;  our  Idea  of  GcIJ,  ws  regard 
chiefly  the  Thing  itfeif,  iinitinj;  in  our  Conception  fuch 
Properties  as  arc  molt  confpicuou^,  and  fcrvc  bed  to  liitlinguifli 
ft  from  other  Metals,  to  which  it  m:iy  K-ar  ;iny  RcicmWancc. 
But  as  it  is  by  thi.>  Idea  alone  that  Gold  is  known  10  us,  fo  in 
dcicribing  it  to    others,   wc  aim  ;it    notliing  more  than    to 

transfer 
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imfer  the  fame  Conception  into  their  Minds.  Now  this 
11  no  otherwife  be  done,  but  by  enumerating  the  feveral 
xipcitics  out  of  which  our  own  complex  Notion  is  formed. 
nd  indeed  it  were  in  the  higheft  Degree  abfurd  to  imagine, 
at  Men  in  explaining  Things  to  others,  fliould  make  ufe  of 
Kjr  Marks  or  Chara<£ters,  but  thofc  by  which  they  are  known 
» themfelves.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  all  our  Dcfini- 
>fB,    are  in  Fa6l  nothing  elfe  but  Tranfcripts  of  the  Ideas 

our  Minds.  Where  thefe  are  imperfefl:,  the  Definition 
uftbe  fo  too ;  where  they  arc  juft  and  adequate,  the  Copies 
ken  from  them,  if  drawn  out  with  Accuracy  and  Care, 
nnot  fell  to  exhibit  the  Object  defcribed.  And  this  will  very 
ell  ferve  to  account,  for  that  great  Diverfity  of  Definitions 
e  ^ften  meet  with,  even  of  one  and  the  fame  Objeft.  Be- 
ufe  Men,  in  confequence  of  their  different  Purfuits  and 
pplications,  felling  often  into  different  Views  of  Things,' 
uft  needs  vary  no  Icfs  in  their  Definitions,  than  in  the  Ideas 
emfeives  from  which  thcfe  Definitions  are  copied.  He  whofe 
bfervation  goes  no  farther  than  the  more  obvious  Qualities 

Gold,  will  content  himfelf  with  defcribing  it  by  its  Colour, 
height,  and  perhaps  Malleability  and  Fufibility.  On  the 
ber  band  a  Goldfmith,  having  enquired  farther  into  the 
ature  of  that  Metal,  and  finding  feveral  other  Properties 
It  equally  belong  to  it,  will  be  apt  to  take  thcfe  alfo  into  his 
mplex  Idea,  and  accordingly  introduce  them  into  a  Defin:- 
>n.  Hence  his  Defcription  will  add  to  the  former,  P'ixedncfs, 
d  Solubility  in  Aqua  Regia^  &c.  And  fo  in  Proportion,  as 
en's  various  Purfuits  lead  them  into  a  more  accurate  Ex- 
lination  of  things,  their  Explications  will  take  a  different 
urn,  fuitabic  to  the  Ideas  they  have  framed  within  them- 
ves. 

XIII.   2.   This  then  being  evident,    that  our 
jfinitions  refpcft  not  Things  themfelves,  but  the    ^^'^t^^c. 
»s   in   our  own  Minds;    I  would   in  the  next    f.mthnofat 
.ce  obferve,    that   the  DilHnclion  of  them   into     ^; .""^ -""f. 
>fe  of  the  Name  and  Thing,    is   altogether  ufe-     i'hfni{!it 
s,  and   tends   rather  to    miflcad   us,    than   give     ttjtcitd, 
^ht    Apprehenfions    of    the    Subjtdt    in    Hand, 
r  thus   Men  are  apt  to  fancy,    that  many  of  their  Dcfini- 
ns  are  expreflive  of  the  real  Effence  of  Things,  whereas  they 
r  in  Truth  no  more  than  Tranfcripts  of  their  own  Ideas, 
id  as   it  fometinics  falls  out,  that  thefe  Ideas  ^re  not  co]lc6l« 

with  fufficitnt  Care,  from  the  Obje^is  they  rcprcftnt ;  we 
d  by  Experience,  that  a  mifiaken  Idea,  never  fails  to  occa- 
n  a  Mlltake  alfo  in  the  Deiiniticn.  liut  tbi»  could  i.ot 
VuL.  11.  F  luppcn. 
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happen,  were  our  Definitions  copied  from  Things  themfdvcs : 
becaufe  their  Eflences  being  immutable  and  always  the  (ame,  the 
Definition  would  in  this  Cafe  fervc  to  ayreft  the  Idea,  and 
might  be  confidered  as  a  Standard,  by  which  to  judge,  whether 
the  Idea  was  rightly  framed.  I  deny  not  that  Words  are 
often  transferred  from  our  Ideas,  to  fignify  the  Obje£b  which 
thefe  Ideas  reprefent  ;  as  when  we  talk  of  the  Sun,  the  Earth, 
Men,  and  other  Animals.  But  then  let  it  be  obferved,  that  as 
thcfe  Objects  are  only  known  to  us,  by  the  Ideas  of  them  in 
our  Minds  ;  fo  in  dcfcribing  them  to  others,  all  we  aim  at  is, 
diftin£lly  to  lay  open  our  Conceptions  about  them.  Hence  it 
appears,  that  what  Logicians  call  a  DefinitUn  of  the  Things  is 
in  truth  no  more,  than  an  unfolding  of  the  Idea,  by  which 
that  Thing  is  reprefented  to  the  Undcrilandiug.  But  now  in 
Mathematical  Definitions,  and  indeed  all  others  whatfoevcr, 
this  alfo  is  our  whole  Aim  and  Intent,  to  exhibit  and  lay 
open  thofe  Ideas,  of  which  the  Words  we  ufe  are  the  Signs. 
And  thus  it  happens,  that  in  innumerable  Inftanccs,  which  Lo- 
gicians call  the  Definition  of  the  Name^  is  yet  found  to  coincide 
with,  and  proceed  by  the  very  fame  Rules,  as  the  Defi- 
nitim  of  the  Thing ;  which  clearly  demonftrates  the  Neceffity 
of  baniOiing  this  frivolous  Diftinclion,  and  eflablifhing  fome 
precife  and  determinate  Notion,  expreilive  of  the  Uue  Nature 
of  a  Definition,  and  comprehending  it  in  its  full  Extent. 

XIV.  Nor  will  this  ap|>car  fo  difficult  a  Talk 
j}ff.mtifmt  in  Jf  ^e  Call  to  mind,  that  Words  are  in  all  Cafes 
pri^'ilrs  of  ^^^  Signs  of  our  Ideas,  and  no  otherwife  fignify 
t/uriJcas,  things,    than  as   they    ftand    for    thofe   Ideas  by 

which  tilings  arc  reprefented  to  the  Underiland- 
ing.  By  defining  our  Words  therefore  we  can  mean  oo 
more,  than  the  laying  open  to  the  V^iew  of  others  the  Ideas 
of  which  thcfc  Words  are  Signs.  For  thus  it  is  that  the 
Meaning  of  out  ExprcfTions  comes  to  be  known,  and  that 
we  find  ourfelves  capable  of  transferring  our  Thoughts  and 
Conceptions  into  the  Minds  of  thofe  with  whom  we  con- 
verfe.  Where  Words  are  referred  to  Things  themfelves, 
there  we  explain  the  Ideas  bv  which  thefe  things  are  repre- 
fented J  where  they  denote  Conceptions  framed  by  the  Mind, 
there  we  lay  open  thcfe  Conceptions,  and  endeavour  to  ex- 
hibit them  according  to  thcii  real  Appearance  within  our  own 
Brcafls.  But  in  both  Cafes  it  is  our  own  Ideas,  it  is  the  Per- 
ceptions of  oiypown  Minds,  either  as  taken  from  Things  with- 
out, or  framed  by  the  UnJcrftanding  itfclf,  that  we  explicate 
and  unfold. 

2  XV. 
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XV.  And  thus  we  have  at  length  Tettled  the 
true  and  genuine  Notion  of  a  Definition,  compre- 
bending  all  its  Varieties,  from  whatever  Science 
taken,  or  to  whatever  Objefts  extended.  For  from 
what  we  have  laid  it  evidently  follows,  that  a  De- 
finition it  the  unfolding  of  fime  Conception  of  the  ""'* 
Mindy  emfivering  to  the  Ivor  dor  Term  made  Uje  of  as  the  Sign  of 
it.  Now  as  in  exhibiting  any  Idea  to  another,  it  is  necefTary 
that  the  Defcription  be  fuch,  as  may  excite  that  precife  Idea  in 
his  Mind  ;  hence  it  is  plain,  that  Definitions  properly  fpeaking 
are  not  arbitrary,  but  confined  to  the  reprefenting  of  certain 
determinate  fettltrd  Notions,  fuch  namely  as  are  annexed  by 
the  Speaker  or  Writer  to  the  Words  he  ufes.  As  neverthelcfs 
it  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  the  Signification  of  Words  is  per- 
feSly  voluntary,  and  not  the  £fic£l  of  any  natural  and  ne- 
ceflary  Connexion,  between  them  and  the  Ideas  for  which 
they  ftand,  fome  may  perhaps  wonder  why  Definitions  are 
not  fo  too.  In  order  therefore  to  unravel  this  Difficult}', 
and  (how  diftin£Uy  what  is,  and  what  is  not  arbitrary  in 
Speech,  we  muft  carefully  diftinguilh  between  the  Connexion 
of  our  Words  and  Ideas,  and  the  unfolding  of  the  Ideas  them- 
fclves.  • 

XVI.  First,  as  to  the  Connexion  of  our  Words 
and  Ideas,  this  it  is  plain  is  a  purely  arbitrary 
Inftitution.  When  for  inftance  we  have  in  our 
Minds,  the  Idea  of  any  particular  Species  of  Me- 
tals, the  calling  it  by  the  Name  G^/^  is  an  EiFcdl 
of  the  voluntarv  Choice  of  Men  fpeaking  the  fame 
Language*  and  not  of  any  peculiar  Aptnefs  in  that  Sound  to 
exprefs  that  Idea.  Other  Nations  wc  find  make  Ufe  of  dif- 
ferent Sounds,  and  with  the  fame  EfFcil.  Thus  Aurum  denotes 
that  Idea  in  Latin^  and  Or  in  French.  And  even  the  Word 
Gold  itfelf,  would  have  as  well  ferved  to  exprefs  the  Idea  of  that 
Metal  which  we  call  Sihtr^  had  Cuftom  in  the  Beginning  cila- 
bliflied  it. 

XVIL  But  although  we  are  thus  entirely 
at  Liberty,  in  connecting  any  Idea  with  any 
Sound,  yet  it  is  quite  otherwife  in  unfolding 
the  Ideas  themfelves.  For  every  Idea,  having  a 
precife  Appearance  of  its  own,  by  which  it  is 
diftinguifhed  from  every  other  Idea ;  it  is  mani- 
feft,  that  in  laying  it  open  to  others,  we  muft 
ftudy  fuch  a  Defcription,  as  fhall  exhibit  that 
peculiar  Appearance.  When  we  have  formed 
to  ourfelves  the   Idea  of  a    Figure,    bounded    by 
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Sides,  joined  together  at  right  Angles,  we  are  at  Liberty  to 
expre(s  that  Idea  by  any  Sound,  and  may  call  it  either  a  Squari 
or  a  Triangle,  But  whichever  of  thefe  Names  we  ufe,  fo  long 
as  the  Idea  is  the  fame,  the  Defcription  by  which  we  would 
fignify  it  to  another,  muft  be  fo  too.  Let  it  be  called  Square  or 
Triangle^  it  is  ftill  a  Figure  having  four  equal  Sides,  and  all  its 
Angles  right  ones.  FIcnce  we  clearly  fee,  what  is  and  what 
is  not  arbitrary  in  the  Ufe  of  Worvls.  l^he  cdablifhing  any 
Sound,  as  the  Mark  of  fome  deccrminire  Idea  in  the  Mind,  is 
the  Effe£i:  of  free  Choice,  and  a  voluntary  Con/oi nation  among 
Men.  And  as  different  Nations  make  ufe  of  different  Sounds, 
to  denote  the  fame  Ideas,  hence  proceeds  all  that  Variety  of 
Languages,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  WoiiJ.  But  when  a 
Connection  between  our  IdcaS  and  Words  is  once  fettled,  the 
unfolding  of  the  Idea  anfwcring  to  any  Word,  which  pro- 
perly conftitutes  a  Definition,  is  by  no  Means  an  arbitrary 
thing.  For  here,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  wc  are  bound  to 
exhibit  that  precife  Conception,  which  cither  the  Ufe  of  Lan- 
guage, or  our  own  particular  Choice,  hath  annexed  to  the  Term 
we  ufe. 

XVIII.  And  thus  it  appears,  that  Defini- 
Cavjt  of  tie  tions  confidercd  as  Defcriptions  of  Ideas  in  the 
baiVilhJto^^  Mind,  arc  fteady  and  invariable,  being  bounded 
ttrpUxtdtbe  to  the  Reprefcntatlon  of  thefe  precife  Ideas. 
Y^orjo/De^  But  then  in  the  Application  of  Definitions  to 
^mttntt.  particular  Names,    we  are  altogether  left  to  our 

own  free  Choice.  Becaufe  as  the  Connecting  of  any  Idea, 
with  any  Sound,  is  a  perfeclly  arbitrary  Inftitution ;  the  ap- 
plying the  Defcription  of  that  Idea,  to  that  Sound,  muft  be 
fo  toa  When  therefore  Logicians  tell  us,  that  the  Defini- 
tion of  the  Name  is  arbitrary,  they  mean  no  more  than  this ; 
that  as  different  Ideas  may  be  connefled  with  any  Term, 
according  to  the  good  Pleafure  of  him  that  ufes  it,  in  like 
manner  may  different  Defcriptions  be  applied  to  the  Term, 
fuitable  to  the  Ideas  fo  connected.  But  this  Cnnncftion  be- 
ing fettled,  and  the  Term  confidcred  as  the  Sign  of  fome 
fixed  Idea  in  the  Underftanding,  we  are  no  Ionp!;er  left  to 
arbitrary  Explications,  but  muft  ftudy  fuch  a  Defcription, 
as  correfponds  with  that  precife  Idea.  Now  this  alone,  ac- 
cording to  what  has  been  before  laid  down,  oiiizht  to  be  ac- 
counted a  Definition.  What  I  am  apt  to  mink  hr.s  occa- 
fioncd  no  fnull  Confufioii  in  tliis  Matter,  is;  that  many 
Explanations  of  Words,  where  nr»  Idea  is  unfolded,  but  merely 
the  ConnccVion  I>etvvccn  fome  Word  and  Idea  afferted,  have 
yet  been  dignified   with  the   Name  of  Definitions.     Thus  in 

the 
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the  Inftance  before  given,  when  we  fay  that  a  Cloci  is  an 
Infirununt  by  which  we  meafrre  Time :  that  is  by  fome  called 
a  Definition.  And  yet  it  »  plain,  that  we  are  beforehand 
fuppofed  to  have  an  Idea  of  this  Inftrument,  and  only  taught 
that  the  Word  Clock^  ferves  in  common  Language  to  denote 
that  Idea.  By  this  Rule,  all  Explications  of  Words  in  our 
Dictionaries  will  be  Definitions,  nay  as  was  already  obfcrved, 
the  Names  of  even  fimple  Ideai  may  be  thus  defined.  fPTfite 
we  may  fay  is  the  Colour  we  obferve  in  Snow  or  Milk,  Heat 
the  Senfation  produced  by  approaching  the  Fire,  and  fo  in  in- 
numerable other  Inftanccs.  But  thcTc,  and  all  others  of  the' 
like  kind,  are  by  no  means  Definitions,  exciting  new  Ideas 
in  the  Underftanding,  but  merely  Contrivances  to  remind  us 
of  known  Ideas,  and  teach  their  Conne<Elion  with  the  efta- 
bliflied  Names.  It  is  nevcrthelefs  worth  our  Notice,  that 
what  Logicians  call  Definitions  of  the  Name,  extend  pro- 
perly no  farther  than  thefe  Explanations^  ferving  to  mark  the 
Connexion  of  our  Ideas  and  Words  ;  and  are  therefore  juftly 
accounted  arbitrary,  inafmuch  as  the  Conne6lions  thcmfclves 
are  altogether  fo. 

XIX.  But  now  in  Definitions  properly  fo  complex  tJein 
called,  we  firft  confider  the  Term  we  ufe,  as  ahne  capable 
the  Sign  of  fome  inward  Conception,  cither  an-  oftiatKhd 
nexcd  to  it  by  Cuftom,  or  our  own  free  Choice  ;  '{J^^f' lH'l" 
;ind  then  the  Bufincfs  of  the  Definition  is,  to  tieNamtoja 
unfold  and  explicate  that  Idea.  As  therefore  the  Dtfimtiun, 
whole  Art  lies,  in  civing  juft  and  true  Copies 
of  our  Ideas ;  a  Definition  ib  then  faid  to  be  perfect,  when 
it  ferves  diftintSly  to  excite  the  Idea  defcribed,  in  the  Mind 
of  another,  even  fuppofing  him  before  wliolly  unacquainted 
with  it.  This  Point  fettled,  let  us  next  enquire,  what 
thofc  Ideas  are,  which  are  capable  of  being  thus  unfolded  ? 
And  in  the  firft  place  it  is  evident,  that  all  our  fimple  Ideas  are 
neccfTarily  excluded.  Wc  have  fecn  already,  that  Experience 
alone  is  to  be  confulted  here,  infomuch  that  if  either  the 
Objects  whence  they  are  derived  come  not  in  our  Way,  or  the 
Avenues  appointed  by  Nature  for  their  Reception  are  want- 
inir,  no  Defcription  is  fufficient  to  convey  them  into  the 
Mind.  But  where  the  Underftanding  is  already  fupplied  with 
thefe  original  and  primitive  Conceptions,  as  they  may  be 
united  together  in  an  Infinity  of  dift'crent  Forms ;  (o  may  all 
their  fevcral  Combinations  be  diftinftly  laid  open,  by  enu- 
merating the  fimple  Ideas  concerned  in  the  various  Col- 
lei^ions,  and  tracing  the  Order  and  Manner  in  which  they 
are   linked   one    to   another.      Now  thefe  Coinbinations  of 
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fimple  Notices  conftitute  what  we  call  our  complex  Notions  ; 
whence  it  is  evident,  that  complex  Ideas,  and  thofe  alone, 
admit  of  that  kind  of  Description,  which  goes  by  the  Name  of 
a-  Definition. 

XX.    The   Bufinefs  of  Definitions  is  now  I 
fyten  a  tern-      think  pretty  plain.     They  are  as  we  have  fcen, 
^kc%id'^f>  rj^    Piftures  or  Reprefentations  of  our  Ideas  ;  and  as 
fully  unjoidid,     thcfe  Reprefentations  arc  then  only  poflible,   when 
the  Ideas  themfelves  are  complex ;  it  is  obvious 
to  remark,    that    Definitions  cannot  have  place,    but  where 
we  m?.ke  ufe  of  Terms,   {landing  for  fuch  complex   Ideas. 
But  perhaps   the  Reader   may  ftill  expc<^,    that  we  fbould 
enter  a  little   more  particularly  into  the  Nature  of  a  Defini- 
tion,  defcribe  its  Parts,  and  fliew  by  what  Rules  it  ought  to 
proceed,    in    order    to    the    Attainment  of  its  proper  End, 
To  give  therefore  what  Satisfaftion  we  are   able  upon  this 
Point,  we  muft  again  call  to  mind,  that  the  Defign  of  a  De* 
finition  is,  fo  to  unfold  the  Idea  anfwering  to  any  Term,  as 
that  it  may  be  clearly  and  diftindly  transferred  into  the  Mind 
of  another.     But  now  our  complex  Ideas,  which  alone  arc  ca- 
pable of  this  kind  of  Defcription,  being  as  we  have  faid  no- 
thing more,  than  different^  Combinations  of  fimple  Ideas  ;  we 
then  know  and  comprehend  them  perfectly,  when  we  know 
the  fevcral  fimple  Ideas  of  which  they  connft,  and  can  fb  put 
them  together  in  our  Minds,  as  is  necefTary  towards  the  fram- 
ing of  that  peculiar  Connexion,  which  gives  every  Idea  its  di- 
ftinft  and  proper  Appearance. 

*fwoTkin^t  XXL    Two  Thines  are  therefore  required   in 

r^uiredina  every  Definition.  Firft,  that  all  the  original  Ideas 
mm!^atf't^  out  of  which  the  complex  one  is  formed,  be  di- 
Ideat,  urd  ftinSly  enumerated.  Secondly,  that  the  Order  and 
t^iHihc  Manner,  of  combining  them  into  one  Concep- 
tbeiTcombi-  tion,  be  clearly  explained.  Where  a  Definition  has> 
mmHMi,  thefe  Requifites,  nothing  is  wanting  to  its  Perfec- 

tion ;  becaufe  every  one  who  reads  it,  and  underftands  the 
Terms,  feeing  at  once  what  Ideas  he  is  to  join  together,  and 
alfo  in  what  Manner  ;  can  at  pleafure  form  in  his  own  Mind, 
the  complex  Conception  anfwering  to  the  Term  defined. 
Let  us  for  Inftance  fuppofc  the  Word  Square^  to  ftand  for  that 
Idea,  by  which  we  reprefcnt  to  ourfelves  a  Figure,  whofe 
Sides  fubtend  Q^iadrants  of  a  circumfcribed  Circle.  The 
Parts  of  this  Idea,  arc  the  Sides  bounding  the  Figure.  Thcfc 
muft  be  four  in  Number,  and  all  equal  among  themfelves, 
becaufe  thgr  arc  each  to  fubtend  a  fourth  Part  of  the  fame 
Circle.     But  bcfidcs  thcfc  component  Parts,    wc  muft  alfo 
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take  notice  of  the  Manner  of  putting  them  to|;edier,  if  we 
would  exhibit  the  precife  Tdea,  for  which  the  Word  Spuxrt 
here  ftands.  For  four  equal  right  Lines,  any  how  joined,  will 
not  fubtend  Quadrants  of  a  circumfcribed  Circle.  A  Figure 
with  this  Property,  muft  have  its  Sides  {landing  alfo  at  right 
Angles.  Taking  in  therefore  this  laft  Confideration,  refpediiu; 
the^fanner  of  combining  the  Parts,  tlie  Idea  is  fully  defcribedp 
and  the  Definition  thereby  rendered  compleat.  For  a  Figure 
bounded  by  four  equal  Sides,  joined  together  at  right  Angles, 
has  the  Property  required  ;  and  is  moreover  the  only  right-luied 
Figure,  to  which  that  Property  belongs. 

XXII.   And  now  I  imagine  it  will  be  obvi-     mm^ttrt 
ous  to  every  one,  in  what  Manner  we  ought  to    '•  p^octed  n 
proceed,  in  order  to  arrive  at  juft  and  adequate    ^^^^,^^;j^ 
Definitions.     Firft,  we  are  to  take  an  exa£l  View     Definithm. 
of  the  Idea  to  be  defcribed,  trace  it  to  its  ori- 
ginal Principles,  and  mark  the  fcveral  fimple  Perceptions,  that 
enter  into  the  Compofition  of  it.     Secondly,  we  are  to  confider 
the  particular  Manner,  in   which  thefe  elementary  Ideas  are 
combined,  in  order  to  the  formfng  of  that  precife  Conception, 
for  which  the  Term  we  make  ufe  of  ftands.     When  this  is 
done,  and  the  Idea  wholly  unravelled,  we  have  nothing  more 
to  io^  than  fairly  tranfcribe  the  Appearance  it  makes  to  our  own 
Minds.     Such  a  Defcription,  by  diftindly  exhibiting  the  Or- 
der and  Number  of  our  primitive  Conceptions,  cannot  fail  to 
excite  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  Mind  of  every  one  that  reads  it, 
the  complex  Idea  rcfujting  from  them ;  and  therefore  attains 
tht  true  and  proper  End  of  a  Definition. 


CHAP.     VII. 

Of  the  Compofition  and  Refolutions  of  our  Ideas^  and  tht 
Rules  of  Defihition  thence  arifing. 

I.  Tp  H  E  Rule  laid  .  down  in  the  foregoing    /« corf-yrJ- 
i      Chapter   is    general,    extending    to  all     irg  our  idtas, 
pofflble  Cafes  j  and  is  indeed  that  to  which  alone     ^J}JZ'^  ^^ 
we   can    have    recourfe,    where    any  Doubt  or    cia^Jion, 
Difficulty  arifes.    It  is  not  however  neceflary,  that 
we  fhould   praflife  it  in  every  particular  inftance.     Many  of 
our  Ideas   are  extremely  complicated,  infomuch  that  to  enu- 
merate all  the  fimple  Perceptions,  out  of  which  they  are  form- 
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cd,  would  be  a  very  troublefome  and  tedious  Work.  For  Ais 
Reafon,  Logicians  have  eftablKhed  certain  compendious  Rules 
of  defining)  of  which  it  may  not  be  amifs  here  to  give  fbme 
Account.  But  in  order  to  the  better  underftanding  of  what 
follou-S)  it  wi]I  be  necefl'aiy  to  obfen'e,  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain Gradation  in  the  Compofition  of  our  Idess.  The  Mind 
of  Man  is  ver}-  limited  in  its  Views,  and  cannot  take  in 
a  great  Number  of  Objecb  at  once.  We  are  therefore  fain 
to  proceed  by  Steps,  and  make  our  firil  Advances  fubfervient 
to  thofc  which  follow.  TTius  in  forming  our  complex  No- 
tions, we  begin  at  firft  with  but  a  few  flmple  Ideas,  fuch  as 
we  can  manage  with  Eafe,  and  unite  them  together  into  one 
Conception.  AVhen  we  are  provided  with  a  fufficient  Stock 
of  thefe,  and  have  by  Habit  and  Ui'e  rendered  them  familiar  to 
our  Minds,  they  become  the  component  Parts  of  odier  Ideas 
fHlI  more  complicated,  and  form  what  we  may  call  a  fecond 
Order  of  compound  Notions.  This  Procefs,  as  is  evident,  may 
be  continued  to  any  Degree  of  Compofition  we  plcaic,  mount- 
ing from  one  Stage  to  another,  and  enlarging  the  Number  of 
Combinations. 

II.  But  now  in  a  Series  of  this  kind,  whoe\Tr 
Br-'f  T:'rjsT^f  woulJ  acquaittt  himfelf  perfectly,  with  the  lafi: 
^^^t^n'Jjd,  *"^  highcft  .Order  of  Ideas,  finds  it  much  the 
%et.'K'wecd.  mod  expedient  Method,  to  proceed  gradually 
m.tgrj.ii.  through  all  the  intermediate  Steps.  For  was  he  to 
^itefia-ui  ^^^  ^"y  ^'^O'  compound  Idea  to  pieces,  and 
OrJtn.  without  regard   to  the  feverd   Claffes  of  fimple 

Perceptions,  that  have  already  been  formed  into 
diilind  Combinations,  break  it  at  once  into  its  original  Prin- 
ciples, the  Number  would  be  (b  great,  as  perfciHy  to  confound 
the  Imagination,  and  overcome  the  utmoft  Reach  and  Capacity 
oftheNIInd.     \Mien  we  fee  a  prodigious  Multitude  of  Men, 

1'umbled  together  in  Crowds,  without  Order,  or  any  regular 
i^ofition,  we  find  it  imp>oiIible  to  arrive  at  an  exacl  Knowledge  of 
their  Number.  But  if  they  are  formed  into  feparate  Battalions, 
and  fo  ftationed,  as  to  fall  within  the  leifuje  Survey  of  the  Eye; 
by  viewing  them  fuccclTively  and  in  order,  we  ccnie  to  an  eafy 
and  certcm  Determination.  It  is  the  fame  in  our  complex  Ideas. 
WTien  the  original  Perceptions,  out  of  which  they  arc  framed, 
arevcr)'  numerous;  it  is  not  enough  that  we  take  a  View  of 
them  in  loofe  and  fcattcred  Bodies."  We  muft  form  them  into 
difiincl  Claflcs,  and  unite  thefe  Claflcs  in  a  juft  and  orderly  Man- 
ner, before  we  can  arrive  at  a  true  Knowledge  of  the  compound 
No.ic;s  rcfulting  from  them. 
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in.  This  gn^dual  Progre(s  of  the  Mind  to 
its  compound  Notions,  thro*  a  Variety  of  inter- 
mediate Stq)s,  plainly  points  out  the  manner  of  curiJeas^^ 
conducing  the  Definitions,  by  which  thefe  No-  ''^^J^I'J^ 
tions  are  conveyed  into  the  Minds  of  others.  '^*'  ^'*"* 
For  as  the  Series  beeins  with  fimplc  and  eafy  Combinations, 
and  advances  through  a  Succcflion  of  different  Orders,  rife- 
ine  one  above  anomer  in  the  Degree  of  Compofition  ;  it  is 
evident  that  in  a  Train  of  Definitions  exprcffing  thefe  Ideas, 
a  like  Gradation  is  to  be  obferved.  Thus  the  complex  Ideas 
of  the  loweft  Order,  can  nootherwifc  be  defcribed,  than  by 
enumerating  the  Ample  Ideas  out  of  which  they  are  made, 
and  explaining  the  manner  of  their  Union.  But  then  in  the 
fecond,  or  any  fucceeding  Order  \  as  they  are  formed  out  of 
thofe  gradual  Combinations,  that  conftitute  the  inferior  Clafies, 
it  is  not  neceflary  in  defcribing  them,  to  mention  one  by  one, 
all  the  fimple  Ideas  of  which  they  confift.  They  may  be  more 
diftinfUy  and  briefly  unfolded,  by  enumerating  the  compound 
Ideas  ot  a  lower  Order,  from  whofe  Union  they  refulr,  and 
which  are  ail  fuppofed  to.  be  already  known,  in  confequcncc 
of  previous  Definitions.  Here  then  it  is,  that  the  Logical 
Method  of  defining  takes  place  ;  which  that  we  may  the  bet- 
ter underftand,  I  fhall  explain  fomewhat  more  particularly,  the 
feveral  Steps  and  Gradations  of  the  Mind,  in  compound- 
ing its  Ideas,  and  thence  deduce  that  peculiar  Form  of  a 
Definition,  which  Logicians  have  thought  fit  to  efta- 
blifli. 

IV.  All  the  Ideas  we  receive,  from  the  feveral  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^ 
Obje<fh  of  Nature  that  furround  us,  repicfent  v:Licb  tU 
diftinft  Individuals.  Thefe  Individuals  when  ^Ji^^d  pn>ceed$ 
compared  together,  are  found  in  certain  Particu- 
lars to  refcmble.  Hence  by  collefling  the  rc- 
fembling  Particulars  into  one  ConcejHion,  we 
form  the  Notion  of  a  Species.  And  here  let  it  be  obferved, 
that  this  laft  Idea  is  Icfs  complicated,  than  that  by  which  we 
reprefcnt  any  of  the  particular  Objefls  contained  under  it. 
For  the  Idea  of  the  Species  excludes  the  Peculiarities  of  the 
feveral  Individuals,  and  retains  only  fuch  Properties  as  are 
common  to  them  all.  Again,  by  comparing  feveral  Species 
together,  and  obfcrving  their  Refcmblance,  we  form  the  Idea 
oidi  Genus  \  wherein  the  fame  manner  as  before,  the  Com - 
pofition  is  leflcned,  becaufe  we  leave  out  what  is  peculiar 
to  the  feveral  Species  compared,  and  retain  only  the  Parti- 
culars wherein  they  agree.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  the  Mind, 
proceeding  thus  from    one  Step   to  another,    and   advancing 
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tbrougli  its  feveral  Clafles  of  general  Notions,  until  at  laft 
it  comes  to  the  highcft  Genus  of  all,  denoted  by  the  Word 
Beings  where  the  bare  Idea  of  Exiflencc  is  only  concerned. 

V.  Ik  this  Procedure  we  fee  the  Mind,  unra- 
veling a  complex  Idea,  and  tracing  it  in  the 
afcending  Scale,  from  greater  to  Icfs  Degrees  of 
Compoiition,  until  it  terminates  in  one  fimplc 
Perception.  If  now  we  take  the  Scries  the  con- 
trary Way,  and  beginning  with  the  laft  or  high- 
eft  Genus,    carry    our  View   downwards,    thro' 

all  the  inferior  Genera  and  Species,  quite  to  the  Individuals, 
we  (ball  thereby  arrive  at  a  diftind  Apprehenfion,  of  the  Con- 
duft  of  the  Underftanding  in  compounding  its  Ideas,  For  in 
the  feveral  Qafles  of  our  Perceptions,  the  higheft  in  Ac 
Scale,  is  for  the  moft  part  made  up,  of  but  a  few  fimpfe 
Ideas,  fuch  as  the  Mind  can  take  in  and  furvcy  with  Eafc. 
This  firft  general  Notion,  when  branched  out  into  the  diffe- 
rent Subdivifions  contained  under  it,  has  in  every  one  of  them 
Ibmething  peculiar,  by  which  they  are  diftinguiflied  among 
themfelves ;  infomuch  that  in  defcending  from  the  Genus  to 
the  Species,  we  always  fuperadd  fome  new  Idea,  and  there- 
by increafe  the  Degree  of  Compofition.  Thus  the  Idea  de- 
noted bv  the  Word  Figure^  is  of  a  very  general  Nature,  and 
compolcd  of  but  few  fimple  Perceptions,  as  implying  no 
more  than  Space  every  where  bounded.  But  if  we  defcend 
farther,  and  confider  the  Boundaries  of  this  Space,  as  that 
they  may  be  either  Lines  or  Surfaces,  we  fall  into  the  feve- 
ral Species  of  Figure.  For  where  the  Space  is  bounded  by 
one  or  more  Surfaces,  we  give  it  the  Name  of  a  foEd  Figure  \ 
but  where  the  Boundaries  are  Lines,  it  is  called  a  plain 
Figure* 

VI.  In  this  View  of  things  it  is  evident,  that 
the  Species  is  formed  by  fuperadding  a  new  Idea 
to  the  Genus.  Here  for  inftance  the  Genus  is 
circumfcribed  Space.  If  now  to  this  we  fuperadd 
the  Idea  of  a  Circumfcriprion  by  Lines,  we 
fiame  the  Notion  of  that  Sj^ecics  of  Figures  which 
are  called  p&/«;  but  if  we  conceive  the  Circunw 

fcri prion  to  bc«by  Surfaces,  we  have  the  Species  of  foUd  Fi- 
gures. This  fuperadded  Idea  is  called  the  fpecifick  Difference^ 
not  only  as  it  ferves  to  divide  the  Species  from  the  Gemts^ 
but  bccaufc  being  different  in  all  the  feveral  Subdivifions,  we 
thereby  alfo  diftinguifh  the  Species  one  from  another.  And  as 
it  is  likewife  that  Conception,  which  by  being  joined  to  the 
general  Idea,  compleats  the  Notion  of  the  Species  i  hence  it 
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is  plain,  that  the  Genus  and  fpecifick  Diffierena^  are  to  be 
conAdered  as  the  proper  and  conftituent  Parts  of  the  Species. 
If  wc  trace  theProgrefs  of  the  Mind  ft  ill  farther,  and  obfcrve 
it  advancing  thro'  the  inferior  Species,  we  ihall  find  its  man- 
ner of  proceeding  to  be  always  the  fame.  For  evciy  low- 
er Species,  is  formed  by  fuperadding  fome  new  Idea,  to  the 
Species  next  above  it ;  infomuch  that  in  this  defccnding  Scale 
of  our  Perceptions,  the  Underftanding  pafles  thro'  different 
Orders  of  complex  Notions,  which  become  more  and  more 
complicated  at  every  Step  it  takes.  Let  us  refume  here  for 
inftance,  the  Species  of  plain  Figures.  They  imply  no  more 
than  Space  bounded  by  Lines.  But  if  we  take  in  an  additional 
Confideration  of  the  Nature  of  thefe  Lines,  as  whether  they 
are  Right  or  Curves^  wc  fall  into  the  Subdivifions  of  plain 
Figure,  diftinguiflied  by  the  Names  of  RediiUnearj  Curvilinear^ 
and  Mixiillnear. 

VII.  And  here  we  arc  to  obferve,  that   tho' 
plain   Figures,    when  confidcred  as    one  of  thofe     jfl^,v^^'j* 
Branches  that  come  under  the  Notion  of  Figure     til^by  jup'r^ 
i  n  general,  take  the  Name  of  a  Sp«:ies  ;  yet  com-    ^^"'"7  '*? 
pared  with  the   ClaflTes  of  Curvilinear,    Reaili-    ji;'£;l^{' 
near,  and  Mixtilinear,  into  which  they  themfelves     rearfjiCenus, 
may  be  divided,  they  really  become  a  Genus,  of 
which  the  be  fore- mentioned  Subdivifions  conftitutc  the  fevcral 
Species.     Thefe  Species,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  Cafe  of 
plain  and    folid  Figures,    confift  of  the  Genus  and  fpecifick 
Difference  as  their  conflituent  Farts.     For   in  the  Curvilinear 
Kind,  the  Curvity  of  the  Lines  bounding  the  Figure,  makes 
what  is  called  the  fpecifick  Difference ;  to  which    if  we  ioin  the 
Genus,  which  here  is  plain  Figure,  or  Space  circumfcribcd  by 
Line*,  wc  have  all  that  is  ncceflary  towards  complcating  the 
Notion  of  this   Sjxxies.     We  are  only  to  take   Notice,  thp.t 
this  laft  Subdivifion,  having  two  Genera  above  it,  viz.  plGin 
Figure^    and  Figure  in  general  ;    the  Genus  joined  with  the 
fpecifick  Difference,  in  order    to    conftitute   the    Species    of 
CurvilincarSf  is  that  which   lies  neareft    to  the  faid   Species. 
It  is  the  Notion  of  plain  Figure^  and  not  of  Figure  in  general^ 
that  joined  with  the  Idea   of  Curvity y  makes  up  the  complex 
Conception  of  Curve-lined  Figures,     For  in-  this  dcfcending 
Scale  of  our   Ideas,    Figure  in  general,  plain  Figures,  Curve- 
lined  Figures,  the  two  firfl  arc  confidcred  as  Genera  in  refpe«St 
of  the  third  ;    and  the  fecond   in  order,  or  that  which  ftands 
n?xt  to  the  third,  is  called  the  nearefl  Genus,     But  now  as  it 
is  this  fecond  Idea,  whicli  joined  with  the  Notion  of  Curv]t)\ 
forms  tlie  Species  of  Curve-lined  Figures  3  it  is  plain,  that  the 
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third  or  laft  Idea  in  the  Scries,  is  made  up  of  the  nearejl  GerMS 
and  fpecifick  Difference.  This  Rule  holds  invariably,  however 
far  the  Series  is  continued  ^  becaufc  in  a  Train  of  Ideas  thus 
fucceeding  one  another,  all  that  precede  the  laft,  arc  con- 
fldered  as  fo  many  Genera  in  refpefl  of  that  laft,  and  the  laft 
itfelf  is  always  formed,  by  fuperaddiug  the  fpecilick  Diilerence 
to  the  Genus  next  it. 

VIIL  Here  then  we  have  an  univerfal  De- 
mninJh;!Lj  fcTiption,  applicable  to  all  our  Ideas  of  whatever 
€jmf'>pd  of  kind,  from  tiie  higheft  Genus  (p  the  lowcft  Spc- 
ibcofv.  t'sj^e.  cies.  For  taking  them  in  order  downwards  from 
^mn^icl\hii:- .  ^^^  ^^^^  general  Idea,  they  every  where  confiil 
rence,  of  the   Gcnus    proximum^    and    Differentia   fpeci^ 

fo'af  as  Logicians  love  to  exprefs  tliemfclves.  But 
when  we  come  to  the  loweft  Species  of  all,  comprehending 
under  it  only  Individuals,  the  fupcraddcd  Idea,  by  which 
thefe  Individuals  are  diftinguiflicd  one  from  another,  no  longer 
takes  the  Name  of  the  fpecifick  Difference.  For  here  it  ferves 
not  to  denote  diftin<S  Species,  but  merely  a  Variety  of  Indi- 
viduals, each  of  which  having  a  particular  Exiftence  of  its 
own,  is  therefore  nu?nericaUy  different  froih  every  other  of  the 
fame  Kind.  And  hence  it  is,  that  in  this  laft  Cafe,  Logicians 
chufe  to  call  the  fupcradded  Idea,  by  the  Name  of  the  numt^ 
rical  Difference ;  inibmuch  that  as  the  Idea  of  a  Species,  is 
made  up  of  the  nearejl  Genus  and  fpecifick  Difference^  fo  the 
Idea  of  an  Individual,  confifts  of  the  loweji  Species  and  ntime- 
rick  Difference.  Thus  the  Circle  is  a  Species  of  Cur\'c-lincd 
Figures,  and  what  wc  call  the  loweji  SpecieSy  as  comprehend- 
ing under  it  only  Individuals.  Circles  in  particular  are 
diftineuifticd  from  one  another  by  the  Length  and  Pofition  of 
their  DiamQtcrs.  The  Length  therefore  and  Pofition  of  the 
Diameter  of  a  Circle,  is  what  I-K)gicians  call  the  numerical 
Difference  j  becaufe  thefe  being  given,  the  Circle  itfelf  may 
be  defcribed,  and  an  Individual  thereby  conftitutcd. 
DffinitioKt  t§  IX*  And  thus  we  have  endeavoured   to  trace, 

fciUxtf  ont  in  the  beft  manner  we  are  able,  the  Progrefs  of 
•nttkertn  ^^  Mind  in  compounding  its  Ideas.  It  begins 
^llbrj"  tht  wc  '^^e  with  the  mott  general  Notions,  which 
jJwtejucctJiive  confifting  of  but  a  few  fimple  Notices,  are  eaftly 
Gradations  ai  combined  and  brought  together  into  one  Con- 
Mrf.r;/>eirff  ception.  Thcncc  it  proceeds  to  the  Species  com- 
prehended under  this  general  Idea,  and  thefe  are 
formed  by  joining  together  the  Genus  and  fpecifick  Difference. 
And  as  it  often  happens,  that  thefe  Species  may  be  ttill  far- 
ther fubdivided,   and  run  on  iii  a  long  Series  of  continued 

Gxada- 
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Gradations,  producing  various  Orders  of  compound  Percq>- 
lions  J  fo  all  thcfe  fevcral  Orders,  are  regularly  and  fucccffively 
formed,  by  annexing  in  every  Step,  xhtfpecffick  Difference  to 
the  mar  eft  Genus,  When  by  this  P/Tcthod  of  Procedure,  we  arc 
come  to  the  loweft  Order  of  all ;  by  joining  the  Species  and 
numerick  Differefue^  we  frame  the  Ideas  of  Individuals.  And 
here  the  Scries  neceflarily  terminates,  becaufe  it  is  impolRble 
any  ferther  to  bound  or  limit  our  Conceptions.  This  View 
of  the  Compofiiion  of  our  Ideas,  reprefenting  their  confti- 
tucnt  Parts  in  every  Step  of  the  Progrcffion,  naturally  points 
out  the  true  and  genuine  Form  of  a  Definition.  For  as  De- 
finitions are  no  more,  than  Dcfcriptions  of  the  Ideas,  for 
which  the  Terms  defined  (hmd  \  and  as  Ideas  are  then  de- 
fcribed,  when  wc  enumerate  diftinflly  and  in  Order,  the 
Parts  of  which  they  confift ;  it  is  plain  that  by  making 
our  Definitions  follow  one  another,  according  to  the  na- 
tural Train  of  our  Conceptions,  they  will  be  fubjcfl  to  the 
fame  Rules,  and  keep  pace  with  the  Ideas  they  dcfcribe. 

X.  As  therefore  the  firft  Order  of  our  com-  Ttc  Ferm  ofs 
pound  Notions,  or  the  Ideas  that  conftitute  the  ^''A'"'«'»  >« 
highcft  Genera,  in  the  different  Scales  of  Per-  Zj^^c^l 
ception,  arc  formed,  by  uniting  together  a  ccr-  cej^rhn. 
tain  Number  of  fimple  Notices ;  lo  the  Terms 
exprcfling  thefe  Genera,  are  defined,  hy  enumerating  the  Jim- 
pie  Notices  fo  combined.  And  as  the  Species  comprehended  un- 
der any  Genus,  or  the  complex  Ideas  of  the  fccond  Order, 
arifc  from  fupcradding  the  fpecifick  Difference,  to  the  faid  ge- 
neral Idea;  fo  the  Definition  of  the  Names  of  the  Species, 
is  abfolved,  in  a  Detail  cf  the  Ideas  of  the  fpecifick  Difference^ 
connecled  with  the  Term  of  the  Genus.  For  the  Genus  having 
been  before  defined,  the  Term  by  which  it  is  exprcfled, 
ftands  for  a  known  Idea,  and  may  therefore  be  introduced 
into  all  fubfequcnt  Definitions,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Names  of  fimple  Perceptions.  It  will  now  I  think  be  fuf- 
ficiently  obvious,  that  the  Definitions  of  all  the  fuccetding 
Orders  of  compound  Notions,  will  every  where  confift-,  cf 
the  Term  of  the  near  eft  Genus.,  joined  with  an  Enumeration  cfthe 
Ideas  that  conftitute  the  fpecifick  Difference  \  and  that  the  Defi- 
nition of  Individuals,  unites  the  Names  of  the  lowcf}  Species^ 
with  the  Terms  by  which  we  ixprefs  the  Ideas  of  the  numerick 
Difference, 

XL  Here  then  we  have  the  true  and  proper    Theictricji 
Form  of  a  Definition,  in  all  the  various  Orders  of    M-.thtacfde^ 
Conception.     This  is   that  Method  of  Defining,    fi-i'^gM'-^ 
which  is  commonly  called  Logical^  and  which  we     '"  '*'*  ^'"'^' 
fee  is  pcrfe£b  in  its  kind,  inafmuch  as  it  prcfcnts  a  full  and 
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adequate  Defcription  of  the  Idea,  for  which  tl)e  Tenn  defined 
fiands.  There  are  ftUl  two  Things  worthy  of  Obfervation, 
before  we  take  leave  of  this  Subjed.  Fiii},  chat  the  very 
Fnme  and  Contexture  of  thcfe  t)efinitions,  points  out  the 
Order  in  which  they  ought  to  follow  one  another.  For  as 
the  Name  of  the  Genus  is  admitted  into  a  Defcription,  only 
in  confequence  of  its  having  been  before  defined ;  it  is  evident, 
that  we  muft  pafs  gradually,  through  all  the  different  Orders 
of  Conception.  Accoidingly,  Logicians  lay  it  down  as  a  Rule, 
that  we  are  to  begin  alwavs  with  the  highcft  Genus,  and 
carry  on  the  Scries  of  Detinitions  regulaiiy,  through  all  the 
intermediate  Genera  and  Species  quite  down  to  the  Indivi- 
duals. By  this  means  our  Defcriptions  keep  pace  with  our 
Ideas,  and  ptfs  through  the  fame  fucccflive  Gradations ;  info- 
much  that  the  Perufal  of  them,  muft  excite  thofe  Ideas  in  the 
Underftanding  of  another,  in  the  ver\'  Order  and  Manner,  in 
which  they  are  put  togetlier  by  the  Alind,  in  its  uniform  Ad- 
vances from  fimple  to  the  moft  complicated  Notions.  Now 
this  is  the  true  and  proper  End  of  Defining,  and  indeed  die 
hiijhdl  Perfcflion  of  that  Art. 

ArJ  jf/.Vrj-  ^^^-  There  is  yet  another  Thing  to  be  ob- 
L'e  tj  j;V  ferved  on  this  Head,  namely ;  that  the  Form  here 

#Fj'.:i  w-.::.  pjckTibcd,  is  applicable  to  all  Words  whatfoever, 
\tZ*Dfir.i''*  capable  of  a  Definition.  For  as  every  Term  we 
ri.je.  ufo,  muft  denote  fome  Idea,  either  general  or  par- 

ticular ;  and  as  all  our  complex  Notions,  relating 
to  both  thefc  Clalles  ot  Perception,  from  the  higheft  Genus, 
quite  down  to  the  Individuals,  come  within  the  Rules  of  De- 
fcription here  given ;  it  is  evident,  that  this  particular  Manner 
of  unfolding  an  Idea,  may  be  extended  to  all  the  poffible 
complex  Conceptions,  wc  can  connect  with  our  Words. 
By  the  Ruks  therefore  of  this  Method,  Definitions  may  be 
applied,  to  ;ill  Terms  ftanding  for  complex  Ideas;  and  as 
thcfc,  by  what  we  have  fhewn  at  large  in  the  two  foregoing 
Chapters,  are  the  only  definable  Articles  of  Speech;  it  nccef- 
Cirily  follows,  that  the  Diredions  here  given  are  univerfal,  ex- 
tend to  all  particular  Inftances^  and  arc  alike  applicable  in  all 
Languages.  And  thus  a:  length,  we  have  not  only  deduced, 
that  peculiar  Form  of  a  Definition  which  obtains  among  Lo- 
gicians, but  ftiewn  it  alto  to  be  perfed  in  its  kind,  and  to 
take  ia  the  whole  Compafs  of  Language. 
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CHAP.    I. 

Of  the  Grounds  of  human  Judgment. 


WHEN  the  Mind    is    furnifhcd   with 
Ideas,  its  next  Step  in  the    Way  to 


Intuimn  rfm. 
Jp.Sls  the  Re^ 
lations  bf' 


Ideas  when 
tkey  arc  im» 
mediately  fer* 
ceh/all.. 


Knowledge  is,  the  comparing  thefe  Ideas  together, 
in  order  to  judge  of  their  Agreement  orDiwgree- 
ment.  In  this  joint  View  ofour  Ideas,  if  the  Re- 
lation is  fuch,  as  to  be  immediately  difcoverablc  by 
the  bare  Infpedion  of  the  Mind ;  the  Judgments 
thence  obtained  are  called  intuitive }  from  a  Word  that  denotes 
to  look  at :  for  in  this  Cafe,  a  mere  Attention  to  the  Ideas  com- 
pared, fufiices  to  let  us  fee,  how  far  they  are  connected 
or  disjoined.  Thus,  that  the  fVholi  is  greater  than  \any  of  its 
PartSy  is  an  intuitive  Judgment,  nothing  more  being  re- 
quired to  convince  us  of  its  Truth,  than  an  Attention  to 
the  Ideas  of  ff^holi  and  Part.    And   this  too  is  the  Reafon, 

why 
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why  we  call  the  Ac^   of  the  Mind   forming  thefe  Judgmaits, 
IntMtic^  \  as  it  is  inJeed  no  nmore,  than  an  immediate  Percep- 
tion of  the  Agreement  or  Di fagreemcnt  of  any  two  Ideas. 
ix    ..   f  JI.  But  here    it    is  to  be  obfcrved,    that  our 

"V '  .*'  .'"'.  Knowledge  of  this  kind,  rcfjjeds  only  our  Ideas, 
%.il-Ij';;j  ^rid  the  Rebii^ns  between  them;  and  therefore 
F^J:'i.^  can   itTve  only  i;s  a  Foundation  to  fuch  Reaton- 

ing:.,  as  are  employed  in  invelhgtting  thefc  Rela- 
tions. Now  i:  (o  ! /.ppens,  that  many  cf  our  Judgments  are 
converfint  about  F  .:>,  and  the  re.d  Exigence  of  Things, 
which  caii».ot  be  traced  by  the  bare  Contemplation  va  our 
Ideas.  It  dies  not  follow,  bcciiMo  I  have  the  Idea  of  a 
Circle  in  n:y  Mi.iJ,  tha:  therefore  a  Fi.:iire  anfwcring  to  that 
Idqa,  has  a  it-al  l.xiitencj  in  Xauire.  1  can  form  to  myfclf  the 
Notion  of  a  Centaur,  or  coldcn  .\ioun:ain,  but  never  imagine 
on  that  accouriT.  V\2X  either  of  them  ex  III.  What  then  are 
tJie.Groiii-d.-        - '.:     T:...  -  -.r    :*  '.   .i    to  Facb  ?  I  an- 

fwer,  thcfc  t»v..  .    •.    v.     ].    Exptrience  vfc 

arc  informed  oJ  t.'  .:..:.  ,  .:  :-  .?.;.  ^  •.  jecb  which  fur- 
round  us,  and  op-. : :.: .  .::i*.\:^jy  is  of  a  wider 
Extent,  and  rcav-hji  not  o:..y  u;  v-  .jv  i>  'w.-»:id  the  prcfcnt 
Sphere  of  our  Obfcrv^ti.  r,  bj:  alfu  to  r  acts  a:»d  Tran fact  ions, 
which  being  now  p?.!t,  a-j  h^i'.ing  no  longer  any  Exiftencc, 
could  not  without  thii  Conveyance,  have  f.L;lcn  under  our 
Cognizance. 

III.  HrRE  then  we  have  three  Foundations  of 
J*/'" /"«-'»-  human  Juc_-:rcnt,  fpun  wliich  the  w  hole  Syllcm 
J^az'^u'c'J'  ^^  ^"^  lCno\vlcJg.%  in.:v  with  Eafc  and  Advr.n- 
r:c'.:^\\2.  tags    bc  dcriiwd.     Firlt  J  it:iit'::n^  which    rcfpocb 

1.  /r;-j:»  r,  ^  our  Ideas  themLlvc.-^,  .".rid  their  Rel.-.tions,  and  is 
^tn-^-:'  '^  ^^  Foundaiion  of  tlut  Species  of  Reafoning, 
A:r::i.:»(ff^.  which  wc  Call  Dtniri/trjilyi,  For  whatever  is 
deduced  from  our  intuui\c  Preccptions,  by  a  clear 
and  connect  wd  Series  of  Proofs,  is  fa  id  to  bc  demon  It  rated,  and 
produces  abfolute  Certain :y  in  the  Mind.  Hence  the  Know- 
ledge obtained  in  this  man.-ier,  is  what  wc  properly  term  Sci^ 
tKcc ;  bccaufe  in  every  St.-p  of  the  Procedure,  it  carries  its 
own  Evidence  along  with  it,  ar.d  leaves  no  room  tor  Doubt 
or  HcfiTution.  And  what  is  highly  worthy  of  Notice;  as 
the  Truths  of  this  Clafs  exprefs  the  Relations  be: ween  cur 
I.!l\:s,  and  the  fair.e  Relations  mL-lc  ever  a::d  invariiiMy 
i''J\\\x  between  tbc  fime  Ideas,  cur  DeducHonb'  in  tiie  Way 
of  Science,  coniiiiutc  what  wc  c;.ii  eternal,  necellbrv,  end 
ii:..:v./j»>ie  Truti'iS.  if  it  be  truj  ihat  tlie  VVlioic  is  qk\^.\\ 
to  .;':  i:s  FartL',  it  muft  bc  fo  unchangeably;  bccaufe  the 
Relation  ci  Eqi:a!iiy  being  attached  to  the  Idea^  thcmfelves, 

mull: 
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r  intervene  where  die  fame  Ideas  are  compared.    Of 
re  are  all  the  Truths  of  natural  Religion,  Morality,  and 
itics,  and  in  general,  whatever  may  be  gathered  from 
View  and  Coi^ideration  of  our  Ideas. 
*Hl  fecond  Ground  of  human  Judgment     i^Expetienct, 
emcii.  from  which  we  infer  the  Exiflence    fbiGrcmui  of 
Nibjeas  that  furround  us,  and  fall  under    Zf.T/the 
ediate  Notice  of  our  Senfes.     When  we    p^rYand 
un,  or  caft  our  Eyes  towards  a  Build-    ^^atitiesof 

not  onlv  have  ideas  of  thcfe  Objcias  ^^'"* 
urielves,  but  afcribe  to  them  a  real  Ex- 
ut  the  Mind.  It  is  aifo  by  the  Information  of  the 
bat  we  judge  of  the  Qualities  of  Bodies;  as  when 
diat  Snow  is  white.  Fire  hot,  or  Steel  hard.  For  as 
vhoUy  unacquainted  with  the  internal  Structure  and 
ion  of  the  Bodies  that  pi  oduce  thefe  Senfations  in  us, 
are   unable  to  trace   any  Connedlion   between  that 

and   the  Senfations  themfelves,    it  is  evident,    that 

our  Judgments  altogether  upon  Obfervation,  af- 
>  Bodies  fuch  Qualities,  as  are  anfwerable  to  the  Per- 
they  excite  in  us.  But  this  is  not  ^he  only  Advan- 
ed  from  Experience,  for  to  that  too  are  we  indebted, 
r  Knowledge  regarding  the  Co-exiftence  of  fenfible 
in  Objedls,  and  the  Operations  of  Bodies  one  upon 

Ivory  for  Inftance  is  hard  and  elaflic;  this  we  know 
ence,  and  indeed  by  that  alone.  For  being  altoge- 
igers  to  the  true  Nature  both  of  Elafticity  and  Hard* 
cannot  by  the  bare  Contemplation  of  our  Ideas  de- 
low  far  the  one  ncceflarily  implies  the  other,  or 
here  may  not  be  a  Repugnance  between  them.     But 

obferve  them  to  exift  both  in  the  (ame  Object,  we 
alTured  from  Experience,  that  they  are  not  incom- 
ind  when  we  alfo  find,  that  a  Stone  is  hard  and  not 
td  that  Air  though  elaftic  is  not  hard,  we  alfo  conclude 
fame  Foundation,  that  the  Ideas  are  not  neceflarily 
I  but  may  exift  Separately  in  different  Obje£b.  In 
ler  with  regard  to  the  Operations  of  Bodies  one  upon 
:t  is  evident,  that  our  Knowledge  this  Way,  is  all 
om  Obfervation.  Jqua  Regia  diilblves  Grold,  as 
found  by  frequent  Trial,  nor  is  there  any  other  Way 
g  at  the  Difcovcry.  Naturalifts  may  tell  us,  if  they 
It  the  Parts  of  Aqua  Regia  are  of  a  Texture  apt  to 
between  the  Corpufcles  of  Gold,  and  thereby  loofen 
:  them  afunder.  If  this  is  a  true  Account  of  the 
[  believe  it  will  notwitliftanding  be  allowed,  that 
L  G  our 
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our  G}nje£hire  in  regard  to  the  G}nfonnation  oF  thefc  Bodies, 
is  deduced  from  the  Experiment,  and  not  the  Experiment 
from  the  Conjcfture.  It  was  not  from  any  previous  Know- 
ledge of  the  intimate  Structure  of  ylqua  Regia  and  Goldy  and 
the  Aptncfs  of  their  Parts  to  act  or  be  aftcd  upon,  that  we 
came  by  the  Conclufion  abovemcntioned.  The  internal  Con- 
ftitution  of  Bodies  is  in  a  manner  wholly  unknown  to  us  ; 
and  could  we  even  furmount  this  Difficulty,  yet  as  th^  Sepa- 
ration of  the  Parts  of  Gohl,  implies  fomething  like  an  a(5>ive 
Force  in  the  Menjiruum^  and  we  are  unable  to  conceive  how 
it  comes  to  be  pi>flrcAed  of  this  Activity ;  the  Effect  muft  be 
owned  to  be  altogether  beyond  our  Comprehenfion.  But  when 
repeated  Trials  had  once  confirmed  it,  infomuch  that  it  was 
admitted  as  an  cftabliflied  I'ruth  in  natural  Knowledge,  it 
was  then  eafy  for  Men  to  fpin  out  Theories  of  their  own 
Invention,  and  contrive  fuch  a  Structure  of  Parts,  both  for 
Gold  and  Aqua  Regia^  as  would  bed  ferve  to  expKiin  the 
Phaenomenon,  upon  the  Principles  of  that  Syftem  of  Philofo- 
phy  they  had  adopted.  I  might  eafily  (hew  from  innumerable 
other  Inftanccs,  how  much  our  Knowledge,  of  the  mutual 
Action  of  Bi^ies,  depends  upon  Obfervation.  The  Bite  of  a  Vi- 
per will  kill.  Plants  are  fome  falutary,  others  noxious.  Fire 
diflblvcs  one  Body  and  hardens  another.  Thefe  are  Truths 
generally  known,  nor  is  it  Icfs  evident,  that  we  owe  their  Dif- 
covcry  wholly  to  Experience. 

V.  And  hence  it  is  eafy  to  account  for  what 
T(%rir-n  *^*  ^^"^^  ^Vritcrs  has  appeared  a  very  great  Ytl- 
ri.r/,.;iV.i'jr  f^Jox ;  that  many  of  tlie  moft  important  Inven- 
Birtbti  tions  in  human  Life,  have  taken  their  Rife  from 

c '^  .V.  Chance,  and  inftead  of  coming  out  of  the  Schools 

of  Philofophers,  are  for  the  moft  part  adribed  to 
Men  of  no  Figure  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Learning.  Sow- 
ing, Planting,  the  Ufe  of  the  Compafs,  and  fuch  like,  arc 
not  Dedudions  of  human  Reafnn,  but  Difcoveries  which  owe 
their  Birth  to  Obfervation  and  l>ial.  No  Wonder  therefore, 
if  thefc  Inventions  derived  their  Beginning,  from  fuch  as  be- 
ing engaged  in  the  active  and  bufy  Scenes  of  Life,  were  more 
in  the  Way  of  ihofe  Experiments,  which  lead  to  Difcoveries 
of  this  Nature.  And  hcie,  as  the  particular  Callings  and  Pro- 
fefTions  of  Men,  and  oft-times  Chance,  has  a  great  Afcen- 
dant,  it  needs  not  fecm  ftrange,  if  fome  of  the  moft  ufeful  Arts 
in  Society,  appear  to  have  had  an  Original  purely  cafual, 
K^ura^  ,  ^'''  From  what   has   been  faid   it  is  c\'ident, 

Kr.nvhJgt  ^"**  as  Intuition  is  the  Foundation  of  what  wc 
j..mtb,  call  ftUnUJkal   Knowledge,   fo  is  Experience  of 

natural. 
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ftaturaL     For  this  laft,   being  wholly  taken  up    Crowid «» 
with  Obje£h  of  Senfe,  or  thofe  Bodies  that  con-    wiub  it  rg/h, 
ititute  the  natural  World :  .  and  their  Properties,    "P'fy  '«^w^ 
a3  far  as  we  can  difcovcr  them,  being  to  be  traced     p^Z^^f' 
only  by  a  long  and  painful  Scries  of  Obfervations ; 
it  is  apparent,  that  in  order  to  improve  this  Branch  of  Know- 
ledge, we  muft  betake  ourfelves  to  the  Method  of  Trial  and 
Experiment.     Accordingly  we  find,  that  while  this   was  ne- 
glected, little  Advance  was  made  in  the  Philofophy  of  Nature; 
whereas  a  contrary  Proceeding,  has  enriched  the  prcfent  Age, 
with  many  valuable  Difcoveries ;  infomuch  that  natural  Know- 
ledge, in  AUufion  to  the  Foundation  on  which  it  ftands,  has 
been  very  aptly  called  Expirimental  Pbihfophy. 

VII.  But  though  Experience,  is  what  we  may  '^^  «~^*  •/ 
term  the  immediate  Foundation  of  natural  Know*  Y^^  ^/'^Btdim 
ledge,  yet  with  refpe6l  to  particular  Perfons,  its  4tj,tnds  tm 
Influence  is  very  narrow  and  confined.  The  Bo-  *^*flimoi>yy  yet 
d.cs  that  furround  us  are  numerous,  many  of  them  tbtuulmlu 
lie  at  a  great  Diftance,  and  feme  quite  beyond  FoumiatteH  §f 
our  Reach.  Life  too  is  fhort,  and  fo  crouded  with  "• 
(.'iuey,  that  but  little  Time  is  left  for  any  fingle 
IvLiii,  to  employ  himfelf  in  unfolding  the  Myfteries  of  Na- 
turr.  Hence  it  is  neccflary,  to  admit  many  Things  upon  the 
TcUimony  of  others,  which  by  this  Means  becomes  the  Foun- 
dation of  a  great  Part  of  our  Knowledge  of  Body.  No  Man 
doubts  of  the  Power  of  Jqua  Rfgta  to  difTolve  6old,  though 
})crhaps  he  ne\xr  himfelf  made  the  Experiment.  In  thefe  there- 
fore and  fuch  like  Cafes,  we  judge  of  the  Fadls  and  Operations 
o\  Nature,  upon  the  mere  Ground  of  Teflimony.  However,  as 
wc  can  always  have  recourfc  to  Experience,  where  any  Doubt  or 
Scruple  arifes,  this  is  juflly  confidered  as  the  true  Foundation  of 
natural  Philofophy;  being  indeed  the  ultimate  Support  upon 
which  our  Affent  refib,  and  whereto  we  appeal,  when  the 
higheft  Degree  of  Evidence  is  required. 

VIII.  But  there  are  many  Fafls  that  will  not        ifftimany 
allow  of  an  Appeal  to  the  Senfes,  and  in  this  Cafe    tit  Ground  §/ 
Tcfiimony  is  the  true  and  only  Foundation   of    ^^»'*'^ 
our  Judgments.     All  human  Actions  of  whatever  ^* 

Kind,  when  confidered  as  already  pafl,  are  of  the 
Nature  here  defcribcd ;  becaufc  having  now  no  longer  any 
Exiflence,  both  the  Fa<^  themfelves,  and  the  Circumitances 
attending  them,  can  be  known  only  from  the  Relations  of 
fuch,  as  had  fufficient  Opportunities  of  arriving  at  the  Truth. 
Te/iimmj  therefore  is  juflly  accounted  a  third  Ground  of  hu** 
man  Judgment  i  and  as  from  the  other  two  wc  liave  deduced 
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fdenufical  and  natural  Knowledge,  fo  may  we  from  this  derive 
hiftorical\  by  which  I  would  be  undcrftood  to  mean,  not  merely 
a  Knowledge  of  the  civil  Tranfadlions  of  States  and  Kingdoms, 
but  of  all  Fads  whatfoever,  where  Teftimony  is  the  ultimate 
Foundation  of  our  Belief. 

Thfji.o^d  ^^*  Before  I  conclude  this  Chapter,  it  will 

Cpera.'.cn  of  bc  ncccflary  to  obferve  j  that  though  the  fecond 
ticMir.j,  Operation  of  the  Mind  properly  fpeaking,  ex- 
"^liTieyorJ  ^^"^^  "^^  bcyond  intuitive  Perceptions,  yet  Logi- 
lutMitUn,  cians   have   not   confined   themfclves   to  fo   ftrid 

a  View  of  it ;  but  calling  it  by  the  Name  Jtsclg- 
menty  thereby  denote  all  the  Ads  of  the  Mind,  where  only  two 
Ideas  are  compared,  without  the  immediate  Interpofition  of  a 
third.  For  when  the  Mind  joins  or  fep arates  two  Ideas,  though 
perhaps  this  is  done,  in  confequencc  of  a  Train  af  previous 
Reafoning ;  yet  if  the  Underltanding  proceeds  upon  eftabliflicd 
Notions,  without  attending  to  that  Train  of  Reafoning,  its  De- 
terminations are  Hill  confidcrcd  as  Ads  of  Judgment.  Thu?, 
ibat  God  created  the  Univiife^  that  Men  are  accountabU  for  their 
jlSfions^  are  frequently  mentioned  by  Logicians,  as  Inftances  of 
the  Mind  judging.  And  yet  it  is  apparent  that  thefe  Judgments 
are  by  no  mcanj>  of  the  Kind  we  call  intuitive  j  nay  that  it  re- 
quires much  Exercife  of  the  reafoning  Faculty,  before  a  Man 
can  trace  their  Conncdion,  with  the  Perceptions  of  that  Name. 
I  could  in  the  fame  Manner  eafdy  (hew,  that  even  our  Judg- 
ments of  Experience  and  Teftimony,  when  purfued  to  their 
Source,  derive  all  their  Power  of  Pcrfuafion,  from  being  linked 
with  intuitive  Truths.  But  I  (hall  wave  this  Enquiry  for  the 
prcfcnt,  as  being  of  a  Nature  too  fubtile  for  a  Wort  of  this 
Kind.  The  Remark  itfelf  however  was  needful,  as  well  to  il- 
Juftra:e  the  proper  Diftindion  beween  the  Powers  of  the  Un- 
dcrftanding,  as  to  explain  the  Reafon  why  in  this  Part  of  Lo- 
gick,  we  extend  the  fecond  Operation  of  the  Mind,  beyond 
thofe  Limits  that  in  Siriclnefs  of  Speech  belong  to  it.  Let  us 
now  proceed  to  confidcr  a  littJc  more  particularly,  the  Nature 
and  Variety  of  thefc  our  Judgments. 


CHAP.     II, 

Of  .  iffirmalize  and  Negative  Propojitiotfs. 

'!:-<'^^L.    I.  ^IT-HILE   the  comparing  of   our  Ideas, 
t'jpr.;<i.  .  ▼  V      '^  coniiciered  merely  as  an  Ad  of  the 

;hrt::-LheJ.     Mind,  afienibling  them  together,  and  joining  or 
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disjoining  them  according  to  the  Refult  of  its  Perceptions,  wo 
call  it  judgment ;  but  when  our  Judgments  are  put  into 
Words,  they  then  bear  the  Name  of  Propofitions,  A  Propo- 
rtion therefore  is  a  Sentence  expreffing  fome  Judgment  of  the 
Mind,  whereby  two  or  more  Ideas  are  affirmed  to  agree 
or  difagree.  Now  as  our  Judgments  include  at  leaft  two 
Ideas,  one  of  which  is  affirmed  or  denied  gf  the  other,  fo 
muft  a  Propofition  have  Terms  anfwcring  to  thefe  Ideas.  The 
Idea  of  which  we  affirm  or  deny,  and  of  courfe  the  Term 
expreffing  that  Idea,  is  called  the  Subje^  of  the  Propofition. 
The  Idea  affirmed  or  denied,  as  alfo  the  Term  anfwcring  it, 
is  called  the  Predicate.  Thus  in  the  Propofition,  God  is  ornni^ 
potent :  Ged  is  the  Subjeft,  it  being  of  him  that  wc  affirm  Om- 
nipotence; ^n^  omnipotent  is  the  Predicate,  becaufc  we  affirm 
the  Idea  exprcfled  by  that  Word  to  belong  to  God. 

II.  But  as  in  Propofitions,  Ideas  are  either  join- 
ed or  disjoined ;  it  is  not  cnougli  to  have  Terms     ^'^  Ccputa, 
expreffing  ihofe  Ideas,  unlefs  we  have  alfo  fome      "*' 
AV^ords  to  denote  their  Agreement   or  Difagrec- 

iTient.  That  Word  in  a  Propofition,  which  connefls  two 
Ideas  together,  is  called  the  Copula ;  and  if  a  negative  Particle 
be  annexed,  we  thereby  underftand  that  the  Ideas  are  disjoin- 
ed. Tht  Suhjlantive  Vcrb^  is  commonly  made  iifc  of  for 
the  Copula,  as  in  the  above-mentioned  Propofition,  God  is  om-^ 
mpaient;  where  is  reprcfcnts  the  Copula,  and  fi2::iifies  the 
A2rcement  of  the  Ideas  of  God  and  Omnipotericc,  l^ut  if  wc 
mean  to  fcparatc  two  Ideas  j  then,  bcfidcs  the  fubftantivc  Verb, 
we  muft  alfo  ufe  fome  Particle  of  Nc;ration,  to  exprefs  this 
Repugnance.  The  Propofuion,  Alan  is  not  pnfeSl  \  may 
fervc  as  an  Example  of  this  Kind,  where  the  Notion  of  Per- 
ft\nisn^  being  removed  from  the  Idea  of  Alan^  the  negative 
Particle  not  is  inferted  after  the  Copula,  to  fignify  the  Dif- 
i^^.ccmcr.t  between  the  Subject  and  i^rcdicatc. 

III.  E'vERV    Propofition   n*jceflarily  confirts  of    Pmt-jiti.ns 
t^'-fc  thrc'i  Parts,  but  then  it   i.s  jiot   alike   need-    jWrnKx  cx^ 
fjl  that  they  be   ail  fevcrally  L:.p--fll(l  in  Word.; ;     ^'{^"^  ^^ 
bjcaufe  the  Copula  is  often  ir.'wiL;d..d  in  tlic  Term    •'"''^' 

nf  the  Prcdijiitc,  as  when  vft^  {.xy^  he  fits  ^  which 
imports  t!ie  f:.mc  :is  he  is  ftttiug,  \\\  the  Latin  Language,  a 
fin2;lc  Word  has  (.ftcn  the  Force  of  a  whole  Sentence.  Thus 
amhulit  is  the  rniK",  :r.  illc  ejl  ani'mlmis  ;  amo^  as  c\\o  fum  omans^ 
and  fo  inniim  :r:ib!e  other  In  fiances  ;  by  winch  it  appears, 
that  wc  are  not  fo  much  to  regard  tn.e  Number  oF  VV'ords  in 
a  Sentence,  as  the  Ideas  they  rcprefcnt,  and  the  Misnner  in 
whicli  they  arc  put  together.     For  wherever  iv.o   Ideas   arc 
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oined  or  disjoined  in   an  Exprcflion,  though   of  but  a  fmglc 
Vord,  it  is  evident  that  wc  have  a   Subject,  Predicate,  and 


Copula,  and  of  confequence  a  compleat  Propofition. 

IV.  Wh£N  the  Mind  joins  two  Ideas,  we  call 
Af.'Wia'-ivt  it  an  affirmative  Judgment;  when  it  feparatcs 
]p'V^'^j«'  them,  a  negative ;  and  as  any  two  Ideas  compared 
tojxcther,  muil  neccltirily  either  agree  or  not 
agree,  it  is  evident,  that  all  our  Judgments  fall  unt^er  ihtfe 
two  Divifions.  Hence  likewife  the  Propofitions  exprcfSn^ 
thcfe  [udsiments,  are  all  cither  affirmative  or  negative.  An 
affirmative  Propofition  connects  the  Predicate  with  the  Sub- 
jccl,  7LS  a  Stcyic  is  kcavy-y  a  negative  Propofition  feparatcs  them, 
as  G:d  is  not  the  Anther  of  EviL  yijffirrmtior.  therefore  is  the 
fame  as  {nining  two  Ideas  together,  and  this  is  done  bv  mc;;r.s 
of  the  Co.  ula.  Xe^ation  on  the  contrary  marks  a  Repugnance 
between  t^e  Ideas  comj^ared,  in  which  Cafo  a  ner.ativc  Par- 
ticle muft  be  called  in,  to  Ihew  that  the  Connection  mcluded  in 
iheCo^-ula  does  not  take  place. 

V.  And  hence  we  fee  the  Rcafon  of  the  Rule 
jrier:^v'^£^  commonlv  laid  down  by  Logicians;  that  in  all 
gr^-  F.:"-  negative  Propofitions,  the  Nccation  ou^ht  to  af- 
/isjji-.  id^js,  feci  the  Copula.  For  as  the  Copula,  when  placed 
by  itfclf,  bvjtwccn  the  Subject  ai;d  the  Predicate, 
manifcftly  binds  them  together  ;  it  is  evident,  that  in  order  to 
remler  a  Propofition  negative,  the  Particle  of  Negation  muft 
enter  it  in  fuch  manner,  as  to  deftroy  this  Union.  In  a  word, 
then  only  are  two  Ideas  disjoined  in  a  Propofition,  when 
the  negative  Pnrticlc  may  be  fo  referred  to  the  Copula,  as  to 
brcnk  the  Affirmation  included  in  it,  and  undo  that  Con- 
nection it  would  other wi!'e  cibblilh.  A\'hen  we  fay  for  inflance, 
iV;  ALi-:  is  pt'^fel  ;  t..ko  away  the  Negation,  and  the  Copula 
(f  itillf,  pla-n'y  unices  [\vc  lJc.;5  in  the  Propofition.  But  as 
this  is  the  very  Reverie  c.f  what  is  intended,  a  negative  Mark 
is  added,  to  fliew  th;it  this  Union  does  not  here  take  place. 
The  Nc<:ation  thLiciorc,  bv  dcftroying  the  EiFecl  of  the 
Copuia,  clur.jTCs  the  veiy  Nature  of  the  Propofition,  info- 
mi:ch  ih.it  i.iftcad  of  binding  two  Ideas  together,  it  denotes 
the  r  Scna-Jtion.  On  the  contrary,  in  this  Sentence;  Thf  Man 
vJ::  nc*c*r:s  vet  frrin  ayi  uprioht  Behaviour ^  is  belcved  ef  G9d  : 
t^c  PreJicitc  btiovtd  cf  Gcd^  is  evidently  affirmed  of  the  Sub- 
ject an  ://"^/:'/  Miv:^  fo  that  notwithibndmg  the  negative  Par- 
tible, the  Frop«fi:ion  is  ftill  affirmative.  The  Reafon  is  plain  j 
the  Negation  here  aftcctj  not  the  Copula,  but  making  properly 
a  F.:-t  of  the  Siibject,  fcrv.'s  with  other  Terms  in  the  Sen- 
tence,  to  form  one   comirLx    Idea,   of  which  the  Predicate 
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behfued  •f  G$d^  is  direftly  affinntd.  This  perhaps  to  fome  may 
appear  a  mere  Logical  Refinement,  contrived  to  juftify  the 
Scholaftic  Rule  for  diftinguiihing  between  affirmative  and  ae- 
eative  Ph)pofitions.  But  if  it  be  confidered,  that  this  Di- 
nin(£iion  is  of  great  Importance  in  Reafonine,  and  cannot  in 
many  Cafes  be  made  with  Certaintv,  but  by  means  of  the 
Criterion  here  given,  the  Reader  will  fee  fufficient  Reafon  for 
my  taking  fo  much  Pains  to  illuftrate  it. 

VI.  Pbrhaps    it  may  flill  appear  a  Myftery, 
how  a  Copula  can  be  faid  to  be  a  Part  of  a  ne-    ^"^  «  Cd/Wj 
gative    Prop-ifition,   whofe    proper  Bufinefs  it  is    p^'/  ^t  j 
to  disjoin   Ideas.      This  Difficulty  however  will     Mtjtgn've  pre^ 
vanifh,  if  we  call  to  mind,  that  every  Judgment    ^'/'''"^. 
implies  a  diredl  Affirmation,  and  that  this  Affir- 
mation alone  makes  the  true  Copula  in  a  Propofition.     But  as 
our  Affirmations  are  of  two  Kinds,   viz.    either  of   Agree- 
ment   or    of  Difagrcement,    between    the   Ideas    compared  j 
hence  there  is  alfo  a  twofold  Exprcffion   of  our  Judgments. 
In  the  Cafe  of  Agreement,  the  Copula  alone  fuffices,  bccaufe 
it  is  the  proper  Mark  whereby  we  denote  an  Identity  or  Con- 
jundion  of  Ideas.     But  where  Perceptions  difagree,  there  we 
mud*  call  in  a  negative  Particle }    and  this  gives  us  to  under- 
Aand,  that  the  Affirmation  implied  in  the  Copula,  is  not  of 
any  Connedion  between  the  Subjeft  and  Predicate,  but  of  their 
mutual  Oppofition  and  Repugnance, 


CHAP.    III. 

Of  Univerfal  and  Particular  Pro^ofttions. 

L.  Tp  H  E  next  confidcrable  Divifion  of  Propo- 

J      fitionn,    is  into  univerfal  and  particular,     ^^^'H^  ^ 
Oar  Ideas  according   to   what  has   been   already     inZuni-lllrfai 
obferved  in  the  firit  Part,  are  all  ftiigular  as  they     aiut  particu. 
enter  the  Mind,  and  reprefent  individual  Obje<its.     ^''* 
But  as  by  Abftra6tion  we  can  render  them  univer* 
faly  (b  as  to  comprehend   a  whole  Clufs  of  Things,  and  fome- 
tiofies  feveral  CbfTes  at  once  ;    hence  the  Terms  exprcffing 
thefe  Ideas,    mud  be  in  like   manner  univerfa].     If  therefore 
we  fijppofe  any  general  Term  to  become   the   Subjed  of  a 
Propofition,     it   is  evident,  that  whatever  is  affirmed  of  the 
abftrad  Idea  belonging  to  that  Term,  may  be  affirmed  of  all 
tfac  IndividoaU  to  which  that  Idea  extends.    Thus  when  we 
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fay  Mtn  are  mortal ;  wc  confider   Mortality,  not  is  confined 

to  one  or  any  Number  of  particuhr  Men,  but  as  what  may 
be  aflirmcil  without  Reftriclion  of  the  whole  Species.  By  this. 
me  J  IIS  the  Propofition  becomes  as  general  as  the  Idea  which 
makes  the  Subjt\5t  fif  it,  and  indeed  derives  its  Univcrfalitjr 
entirelv  from  ch»t  Idea,  being  more  or  lefs  fo,  according  as 
this  may  be  extended  to  more  or  fewer  Individuals.  But  it 
is  further  to  be  obfei  ved  of  thefe  general  Terms,  that  they 
fomctimcs  enter  a  Propofition  in  their  full  Latitude,  as  in  the 
Example  given  above  ;  and  fomctimes  appear  with  a  Mark  of 
Limitation.  In  this  Jaft  Cafe  we  are  given  to  underftand,  that 
the  Predicate  t?grces  not  to  the  whole  univcrfal  Idea,  but  only 
to  a  Part  of  it ;  as  in  the  Propofuion,  fcnu  Mm  are  wife: 
for  here  \\'irdi^m  ii  not  atHrmed  of  every  particular  Man,  but 
rcilrained  to  a  few  of  the  human  Species. 

II.  Nou'  from  this  d;ffcrent  Appearance  of  the 
;.  ;^"/'V"*  general  Idea,  that  contUtutes  the  Subject  of  any 
71. 'vv  jiiJamfiit,   arifei!  the  Divi lion  of  Propofitions  into 

^''■'■-.\  ;/';;:•*•;•/.'// an  J  ^#7;//.. ViWr.  An  «/ii fvr/iy  Propofition 
r.-.  /  itf.  *^  ^*^^'"'  wherein  the  Subjecl  is  fomc  general  Term 
/  ..;.  r/  taken   in  its  full  Latitude,  infomuch  that  the  Pre- 

dicate agrees  to  all  the  Individuals  comprehended 
under  ir,  if  it  dcn-^tes  a  proper  Species  ;  and  to  all  the  fcvc^ 
ral  Species  and  their  Inilividuals,  if  it  marks  an  Idea  of  a 
lii  :htT  (^nier.  The  Words  #///,  c-ivrv,  «fl,  none^  &c.  are  the 
proper  Signs  of  this  Univeil'aHty  ;  and  as  they  feldom  fail  to 
ace  «mpany  general  Truths,  fo  they  are  the  moit  obvious 
Criterion  w:iejeby  to  dilHnguilli  them.  jIH  Animals  h<ive  a 
Poiver  of  heg'innmg  Motion,  This  is  an  univerfal  Propofition  5 
as  WL-know  from  the  ^V^rJ  alU  prefixed  to  the  Subje«5t  Animal^ 
which  denotes  that  it  m-iir  be  taken  in  its  full  Extent.  Hence 
the  Power  of  begin:\T\:  Motion,  may  be  affirmed  of  all  the 
feveral  Species  ot  Aninia-sj  as  of  Birds,  Qiiadrupeds,  Infe£b, 
Filhe^,  ^V.  and  of  ai!  the  Individuals  of  which  thefe  diflFerent 
Clalics  confilJ,  a.  ot  this  Hawk,  that  Horfe,  and  fo  for  others. 

in.  A  farticulizr  Propofition  has  in  like  man- 
/J^..-"':'^'  "^^  ^*^"^^  general  Term  for  its  Subject,  but  with 
Kvbi-ij.  'f  a  Mark  of  Limitation  added,  to  denote,  that  the 
"7,^''"'*^'^'  Predicate  a:zrecs  only  to  fome  of  the  Individuals 
C;.'  .:  V.VJ  ci^mprehendcd  under  a  Species,  or  to  one  or  more 
ej  L:f:i:j-:3-:.  ot  the  Specics  belonging  to  anv  Genus,  and  not 
to  the  whole  univerfld  Idea.  Thus,  Some  Stsws  are 
kciiviir  tkm  Irzr,  ;  S-.TJir  Men  have  an  uncommon  Shtrre  ^f  Pru» 
{it'-icr.  In  the  lalt  of  ihcfc  Propofitions,  the  Subjcift  yi;jw  Alei^ 
implies  only  a  certain  Number  of  Individuals,  comprehended 
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voder  a  fingb  Species,  '  In  tfae  former,  where  the  Subjed  is  a 
Genus^  thit  eilcnda  to  a  great  Variety  of  diftind  Qaflcs, 
fmi  Stomt  mav  not  only  inply)  any  Number  of  particular 
Stones,  but  m»  feveral  whole  Species  of  Scones ;  inafmuch  as 
there  may  be  not  a  few,  with  the  Property  there  defcribed. 
Hence  we..ree«  that  a  Propc^tion  does  not  ceafe  to  be  particu- 
lar, by  the  Predicate's  agreeing  to  a  wliolc  Species,  unlefs  that 
^Kcies  fingly  and  diftinAly  confidered,  makes  alfo  the  Subject 
of  which  we  affirm  or  deny.  For  if  it  belongs  to  fomc  Genus, 
that.bas  <^hcr  jSpecies  under,  it,  to  which  the  Predicate  does 
not  agree;  it  is  plain  that  where  this  Genus  is  that  of  which 
we  affirm  or  deny,  the  Predicate  agreeing  only  to  a  Part  of 
it,  and  not  to  the  whole  general  Idea,  conftitutes  the  Pro- 
poCtion  particular. 

IV.  Here  then   we  have  a  fure  and  infallible 

Mark,  whereby  to  diftinguifli  between  univerfal    ^  furrand 
and   particular  Propofitions.      W^here  the  Predi-    '^j^H^^'t^: 
cate  agrees  to  all  the  Individuals  comprehended  un-    Sy  tJtifjUn^ 
der  the  Notion  of  the  Subject,   there  the  Propo-    j:"7*  ^- w.  « 
fltion  is  univer/al ;  where  it  belongs  only  to  fome     A^j'^y^^'^/,^'*'' 
of  them,  or  to  fome  of  the  Species  of  the  general     Proicfuhra, 
Idea,  there  the  Propofiiion    is   particular.      This 
Criterion  is  of  eafy  Application,  and  much  fafer  than  to  de^ 
pcnd   upon  the  common  Signs  of  all^  rjery^fome^  none,  &c. 
becaufe  thefe  being  different  in  diftlrcnt  Languages,  and  often 
varying  in  their  Signification^  are  very  apt  in  many  Cafes  to 
miikad  the  Judgment.     Thus  if  we  fay,  all  the  Soldiers^  when 
drawn  ufy  formed  a  Square  of  a  hundred  Men  a  Side  :  it  is 
evident,  that  the  Predicate  cannot  be  affirmed  of  the  feveral 
Individuals^. but  of  the  whole  collci^live  Idea  of  the  Subjedl; 
whence  by  the  Rule  given  above,  the  Propofition  is  not  uni- 
verfal.    It  is  true,  Logicians  lay  down  many  Obfervations,  to 
enable  us  to  diftinguifli  aright  on  this  Head  y  but  if  the  Cri- 
terion here  given   be  duly  attended  to,  it  will  be  of  more  real 
Service  to  us  than  a  hundred  Rules.     For  it  is  infallible,  and 
may  be  applied  with  Eafe  ;  whereas  the  Diredtiohs  which  wc 
meet  with  in  Treatifes  of  Logick,  being  drawn  for  the  moft 
part  from  the  Analogy  of  Language,  and  common  Forms  of 
Speech,  are  not  only   burdenfomc  to  the  Memory,  but  often 
ytty  doubtful  and  uncertain  in  their  Application. 

V.  Therje  is  ftill  one  Species  of  Propofitions,     -S'^vVPro- 
that remains  to  be  defcribed  j  and  which  the  more    ^,-^'''TJ7' 
deferve  our  Notice,  as  it  is  not  yet  agreed  among     t\-  iiejaof 
Logicians,  to  which  of  the  two  Clafl'es  mentioned     Pj'Hcuiars, 
above^  they  ought  to  be  referred.    I  mQ^nfingular 
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Propofitions  ;  or  thoTe  whcfc  the  Subjed  is  an  Individual.  Of 
thiA  Nature  are  the  following :  Sir  I(aac  Newton  was  the  /n- 
V€tit9r  9/  fluxions  ;  jl^is  Bosk  contains  many  ufefvd  Truths. 
What  occafions  fomc  Difficulry,  as  to  the  proper  Rank  of  theA: 
Prrtpoluions,  is  ;  that  the  Subjed  being  taken  according  to  the 
whi^le  of  its  Extenlion,  they  fomctinws  have  the  fame  Eftcci 
in  Reafoning,  as  Univeri.ils.  But  if  it  Ic  confidered,  that  they 
are  in  Truth  the  moft  limited  Kind  of  paiucular  Propofitions, 
and  tiKit  no  Propolition  can  with  any  Propriety  be  called  uni- 
vcrlal,  but  where  the  SiiMccl  is  i\jV)xc  univerfal  Idea  j  we  ihall 
not  be  lon^^  in  dcttrmininj:,  to  which  ClaP?  they  oueht  to  be 
referred.  V/heii  we  fa)',  ^onie  Bssh  cofitain  ufiful  Truths; 
the  Propofitioii  is  particular,  Ixrcaule  the  ia;eneral  Term  appears 
with  a  Mark  ot  Reftridion.  If  the:  cl ore  we  (ay,  This  hesk 
ccr.t/ir^s  uftful  Truths  ;  it  ia  tvident  that  the  Propofition  muft 
beifiH  more  particular,  as  tin-  Limitation  implied  in  the  Word 
rZij,  is  <»f  a  more  confined  Nitture,  than  in  the  former  Cafe. 
1  k'lo'.v  there  arc  Inftances,  where  fingular  PropoHtions  have 
thv*  f.:mc  Lftect  in  RcafoiiinLS  as  L'nivcrfals;  yet  is  not  this, 
by  rc;ir'm  of  any  proper  Univei fa lity,  belonging  to  them;  but 
bccaule  the  Conclufion  in  fuch  Cafes  being  always  fiagular, 
may  be  proved  by  a  middle  Tcim  which  ib  alfo  lingular  ;  is 
I  could  calilv  demonftrate,  were  this  a  proper  Place,  for  enter- 
ing into  a  DifcuiTion  of  that  Nature. 

VI.  We  fee  therefore,  that  all  Propofitions, 
Tre  f'u^\d  arc  either  ajfirmaiivc  or  nfgatizc  ;  nor  is  it  Icfs 
P'-'r^lc'-.  evident,  that  in  both  Cafes,  they  may  be  univcrjal 
or  particular.  Hence  arifes,  that  celebrated  four* 
foUl  Divifion  of  them,  into  unizvrjhl  Jffirmaiiv^j  and  univiT' 
JajI  \e^/7tivc ;  particular  /ljp*r:ativc\  and  particular  Negative^ 
which  comprehends  indecu  :^li  their  Varieties.  The  Ufc  of 
this  Method  of  diftin^uiTiiinL:  them,  will  appear  more  fully 
aUciwardi,  when  we  coiz:c  to  treat  of  Rcafoningand  Syllogiim* 


C  H  A  P.     IV. 

Of  Abfolutc  and  Conditional  Propojitions. 

I.  Hjp  H  E  ObjeSs  about  which  we  arc  chiefly 
D^f.v^ii-n^f  £      cotuerfant  in  this    World,  arc    all  of  a 

^«T^/'j./"  Nature  liable  to  Change.  What  may  be  affirmed 
4KcuUr.iM,        of  them  at  one   time,  cannot  often  at  another s 

and  it  makes  no  lixiall  Pari  of  our  Ki^owledgp,  to 
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ilh  rightly  thefc  Variations,  and  trace  the  Reafons  upon 
hey  depend.  For  it  is  obfervable^  that  amidft  all  the 
ide  of  Nature,  fome  things  remain  conftant  and  in- 
* ;  nor  even  are  the  Changes  to  which  we  fee  others 
effected,  but  in  con&quence  of  uniform  and  fteady 
whidi  when  known  are  fufficient  to  dired  us  in  our 
aits  about  them.  Hence  Philofophers,  in  diftingitfifliing 
]tEb  of  our  Perception  into  various  Clailes,  have  been 
refill  to  note;  that  fome  Properties  belong  eilentially  to 
leral  Idea,  fo  as  not  to  be  feparablc  from  it,  but  by  de- 
l  its  very  Nature ;  while  others  are  only  accidental, 
ay  be  affirmed  or  deniea  of  it,  in  different  Circum- 
Thus,  Solidity,  a  yellow  Colour,  and  great  Weight, 
liidered  as  ciTential  Qualities  of  Gold  ;  but  whether  it 
i\&  as  an  uniform  conjoined  Mafs,  is  not  alike  neceflary. 
t  that  by  a  proper  Mcnftruum,  it  may  be  reduced  to  a 
>wder,  and  that  an  iiitenfc  Heat  will  bring  it  into  a  State 
ion. 

Mow  from  this  Diverfity  in  the  feveral  Qua- 
)f  Things,  arifes  a  confiderable  Difference     Utnee  a  <cnfi  ^ 
ic  Manner  of  our  judcinc;  about  tliem.     For    '^"''i'*  ^'' 
nrft  place,  all  luch  rroperties,  as  arc  inle-    Manrxrrf 
I  from  Objefls,  when  confidered  as  belong-     J^^S'^S* 
any  Genus  or  Species,  are  affirmed  abfo- 
and  without  Refcrve  of  that  general  Idea.     Thus  we 
Gold    is  very  weighty^    a  Stone  is  hardy    Anitnals    have 
ver  of  Self-motion.      But   in  the  Cafe  of  mutable  or  ac- 
al  Qualities,  as  they  depend  upon  fome  other  Ctmfidera- 
diftind  from  the  general  Idea  ;  that  alfo  muft  be  taken 
he  Account,   in  order  to  form  an  accurate  Judgment. 
!  we  affirm  for  inftance  of  fome  Stones,  that  they  are  very 
:ible  of  a  rolling  Motion  ;  the  Propofition  while  it  re- 
in this   general   Form,   cannot   with  any  Advantage  be 
uced  into  our  Reafonings.     An  Aptnefs  to  receive  that 
of  Motion,  flows  from  the  Figure  of  the  Stone  ;  which 
may  vary   infinitely  :  our  Judi.rment  then  only  becomes 
able  and  determinate,    when  the  particular    Figure,    of 
I    Volubility  is   a  Confcquencc,    is    alfo  taken   into  the 
mt.     Let  us  then  bring  in  this  other  Confideration,  and 
opofition  will  run  as  follows  :  StoTies  oj  a  fpherical  Fornix 
fthf  put  into  a  roUifig  Motion,     Here  we  fee  the  Condition 
which  the  Predicate  is  affirmed,  and  tlierefore  know  in 
particular  Cafes  the  Propofition  may  be  applied. 

Th  is  Confideration  of  Propofitions,  rcfpe£l-     wticb  gma 
le  Manner  in  which  the  Predicate  is  affirmed    nfetotbe 
Subjeft,    gives  rife  to  the  Divifion  of  them    ^'^'J'^^'f 
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Fwof^Srjmt       into  ahfolute  and  cojiditionaL     AhfsluU  Propofitions 
''^Y'ci'd't'-:>'      are  thofe,  wherein  we   affirm  fomq  Pro^wny  infe- 
j,*,     "  parable  from   the  I<Km  of  the  Suhjccl,  and  which 

therefore  be! ones  t.->  it  in  all  poffiMe  Cafes  \  as  Gci 
is  if: finitely  vjife.  r^rttte  tends  to  the  ultimate  Hi2l>pi7iefs  cf  Alan. 
B'Jtwh^rc  the  Prcdic.'.t?   is  not  lU'Ccflarilv  conneti^od  with  the 
Idea  of  the  Subifcr,  \m\<^^  upon    fomc  Confidenition    difllr.ft 
from  that  Idea,  tScrc  the  P'opofitlon  is  called  corJiticTial.     The 
Rcafon  of  the  N.imc  is  t.d;fn  from  the  Suppofiticn  annexed, 
which  is  of  the  Nature  or  a  Convlition,  and  may  be  cxprclVcd 
as  f jch,    Thtis ;   If  a  Stove  is  exp'/al  to  //v  ILiys  of  the  Suj:^ 
it  itv.V  eBKtra^f  fome  Dt^yer  of  /it,/-.     If  a  River  runs  in  a 
very  eUeiining  Ch/2mu'L  its  Rti^iuliy  v:ul  ts*:,'iar.tly  ircreafe. 
^:......  r..  IV.  TritRE    is  not  :i:n'  tliinj:   of  c:rcjter  Im- 

f.^-rr.'-f  poit.mco  in  Philofophv,  tl\in  a  dus  Attention  to 
.v;:  Vi'-yi  ^,  thi>  Divifim  ot  Prfip^^fitions.  If  wc  are  careful 
%^',f:]^  never  to  .nffirm  Things  abfolutelv,  hut  where  the 
j::'-r:^j:\  IdcHS  ufc  inr.parablv  con^oineJ ;  and  if  in  our 
other  Judgments^  v.v  diiriniily  m.uk  the  Condi- 
tions, which  determine  the  Prcdici^rc  to  belonii  to  the  Suhitcl ; 
ive  (hall  be  the  Kfs  liable  to  niift.ikc,  in  applyinc:  general 
Truths,  to  the  pi^.rticu'ar  Conccrr.s  of  human  Life.  •  It  n 
owing  to  the  exdci  Ol^fervance  f\  this  Rule,  that  Mathemn- 
ticians  have  been  fo  happy  in  their  Difcoveries  ;  and  that 
whit  they  demonftratc  of  Ma.:ni:ude  in  general,  may  be  aj;>- 
plied  with  Zafe  in  all  obvious  Occurrences. 

V.  The  Triitli  of  it  is,  part'cuhr  Propofitiom 
are  then  known  to  be  true,  when  wc  can  trscc 
their  Conn^xtion  with  Univeifals;  and  it  is  ac- 
cordincly  the  qreat  Bufnufs  of  Science,  to  f5nd 
out  general  'i'ruih?,  thnt  may  be  applied  vrith 
Safety  in  all  obvious  Infir.-ic  s.  Now  the  great  Advantage 
arifins:*  from  determinir.vr  with  Care  the  Conditions,  upon 
which  one  Idea  may  be  .n.TiriiKd  or  denied  of  another,  is  this.; 
that  thereby  particubr  Fir pofil ions  really  become  univcrfal, 
may  be  introduced  with  Certainty  into  our  Reafonings,  and 
Lrve  as  Standards  to  conJuct  and  regulate  our  Judgments. 
To  iiluftratc  this  by  a  faniiiiar  Inftnncc.  If  we  fay.  Some  /footer 
acfs  very  forcibly  \  the  Propofition  is  particular  :  and  as  the 
Conditions  on  which  this  forcible  Action  depends,  are  not  men- 
tioned, it  is  as  yet  uncertain  in  what  Cafes  it  may  be  applied. 
Ixt  us  then  fupply  thefe  Condit'-ons,  and  the  Propofition  will 
run  thus  ;  //'<///T  coriivyrri  in  fufficicnt  ^iantity^  along  a  fieep 
Defer  t^  Qcls  veyy  forcih^y,  Kcre  we  have  an  univerfa!  Judg- 
p-ient,    inafmuch    as    the   P»\:dicate   forcible  A^io7i^    may  be 
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afcribcd  to  all  Water  under  the  Circumftances  mentioned.  Nor 
is  it  kfs  evident,  that  the  Propofition  in  this  new  Form,  is  of 
cafy  Appliation ;  and  in  faft  we  find,  that  Men  do  apply  it, 
in  Inftances  where  the  forcible  A£tion  of  Water  is  required  ; 
as  in  Corn-Mills,  and  many  other  Works  of  Art.  Thua  we 
fee  in  what  manner  we  arc  to  proceed,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
univerfa!  Truths,  which  is  the  great  End  and  Aim  of  Science* 
And  indeed,  would  Men  take  the  fame  Care,  duly  to  exprefs 
the  Conditions  on  which  they  affirm  and  deny,  as  Mathema- 
ticians do,  in  thofc  Theorems  which  they  term  hypothetical  i 
I  doubt  not,  but  we  might  be  able  to  deduce  many  Truths,  in 
other  Parts  of  Philofophy,  with  no  Icfs  Clearncfs,  Force,  and 
PerfpicuitV)  than  has  hitherto  been  thought  peculi2(r  to  the 
Science  of  Quantity, 


CHAP.     V. 

Of  Simple  and  Compound  Tropofttions. 

I.  TTITHELRTO  we   have  treated  of  Pro- 

JlX  pofitions,  where  only  two  Ideas  arc  com-  Diwfiwrf 
pared  togeter.  Thefe  are  m  the  general  callei  htt^T 
ftmpU\  becaufe  having  but  one  SubjeA  and  one  stid  etmfmmd. 
Predicate,  they  are  the  EfFtft  of  a  fimple  Judg^i 
ment,  that  admits  of  no  Subdivifion.  But  if  it  (o  happens, 
that  feveral  Ideas  offer  thcmfelves  to  our  Thoughts  at  once, 
whereby  we  are  led  to  affirm  the  fame  thing  of  diflFerent  Ob- 
jcds,  or  different  Things  of  the  fame  Objc6b ;  the  Propofitions 
expreffing  thefe  Judgments  are  called  compound:  becaufe  they 
may  be  refolvcd  into  as  many  others,  as  there  are  Subjeds  or 
Predicates,  in  the  whole  complex  Determination  of  the  Mind. 
Thus  ;  GeJ  is  infinitely  wifi^  and  inf.nitely  powerfuL  Here 
there  are  two  Predicates,  inpnite  IVifdvn^  and  inpiitt  Power ^ 
both  affirmed  of  the  fame  Subje£l ;  and  accordingly,  the  Pro- 
portion may  be  refolvcd  into  two  others,  affirming  thefe  Pre- 
dicates fevcrally.  In  like  manner  in  the  Propofition,  Neither 
Kings  nor  People  are  exempt  from  Death ;  the  Predicate  Is  denied 
of  bo;h  Subjcds,  and  may  therefore  be  fcparated  from  them, 
in  d'lQixnSt  Propofitions.  Nor  is  it  lefs  evident,  that  if  a  com- 
plex Judgment  confifls  of  feveral  Subjtdls  and  Predicates,  it 
may  be  rcfolved  into  as  many  fimple  Propofitions  as  are  the 
Number  of  different  Ideas  compared  together.  Riches  and 
Honours^   are  opt  to  elate  the  JMindi   and  imreofe  the  Number 
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cf  cur  Dtfiriu  In  this  Judgment,  there  are  two  Subjcfls  and 
two  Predicate;,,  and  it  is  at  the  fiTie  time  apparent^  that  it  may 
be  reioivei  into  four  diftir.cl  Propofitions.  Richei  are  apt  to 
iliit:  zi-t  Mitul.  Rii'.tfs  an  apt  to  increafe  tl^e  Numbir  rf 9ur 
D-rj-ra.     And  fo  of  Hr»nour>. 

11.  Logicians  hive  divided  thefe  compound 
rrT?-r;-  Prop  million*',  ir/.o  a  great  many  different  Clafles  ; 
.'i.v:  r  •  J  ^. .  1^  j^y  Opl.'.iun,  r;t.>t  With  a  due  Regard  to  their 
A  >■;%.■■  -V  proper  DjSri":-.:o:i.  T\vjls  ConditisKalsj  Caufais^ 
tj:v^,  '  R:\.:::i':.\  ice.   x.c  mentioned  as   fo  many  dillinct 

Sp^\.J:?  of  this  kin  J,  though  in  fact  they  are  no 
more  thsr.  fim^'e  Prop"i'.:.o:'.<.  To  give  an  Inftance  of  a  Con- 
di :!o:uI  :  //  ::  S::^.t'  Is  ^  -  :  i'.i  :;  tl^  Ray  cf  thi  Sun^  it  liiU 
c:*:t^izSf  j'l.'Kf  Dzrcc-  :/'  //..;:.  Hjrc  we  have  but  one  Subject 
.ind  ere  PrrdiciLte  ;  k:  i/.j  ccnpljx  ExpreiEon,  A  Stcne  ix- 
/• : V 7  t ;  ; •':•  R .TV.-  : :"  : ! j  5:: v ,  co :;li : tutci  the  proper  SubjetEl  ol; 
this  Pro •/ .. V. : :  c  r ,  a  r.  j  i  ?  i: v)  mc  re  t :  »an  one  determinate  Idea. 
Th^r  :"j:::j  thi.-^g  h-rr-:r.>  in  C\i::lal>.  Kthoho^m  was  unbappf 
h:.r  /  }\-  r':..::LjJ  n:!  CzuKil:.  1  deny  not  that  there  is  here 
:in  .v.-;v.i:!.::ce  4»f  twn  Pio^^  fiiior^s,  ariung  from  the  Com- 
i  IlxI:;.  of  the  lixprvfi-on  ;  but  when  we  come  to  coniider  the 
?%la::cr  more  nearly,  it  is  evident,  that  we  have  but  a  iingle 
^L:bied  and  Predicate.  T-.t  PwjUc  :fz-'jll  Czunjil  brought  AH- 
j"")' i^p^n  Rulioboam.  It  i>  not  encugh  therefore  to  render  a 
Propciiticn  c;ompound,  that  the  Subjeifl  and  Predicate  are 
complex  Notions,  recjuliing  fon\eiimes  a  whole  Sentence  to 
cxprcli  them  :  for  in  this  Cafe,  the  Ccmparifon  is  fiill  confined 
to  two  Idea?,  and  conitituvC<  wh:i:  we  call  a  Ample  Judgment. 
But  where  there  are  feveral  ^u^:c^:ti,  or  Predicates,  or  both,  as 
t:;e  Affirnuiion  ci  Negation  r.uy  be  alike  extended  to  them 
nil,  t!;j  I'rupolition  exp:ti?.:ig  \M<:h  a  Judgment,  is  truly  a 
Col!(3flion  of  as  nuny  \n\\^\t  orus,  as  there  arc  ditrercnt  Ideas 
compared.  Confining:  ourfelves  therefore,  to  this  more  ftrict 
LJid  jull  Notion  of  compour.vl  IVt  petitions,  they  arc  ail  redu- 
cible to  tv'o  Kinds,  xlz.  C*:/Ji.'..'//i«'j  ufid  D'.ijuv::ii'ss. 

III.  A  CV''i.u:;tv  Pro;'  ritioii  is,  whcrctheSub- 
^^\^^'...  ]^^  =i"J  PreJicues  are  /.)  iinked  together,  that 
i.-'.'-r  I  "t. J.  they  nuy  be  all  feverary  umrmed  or  denied  one 
••-rf  :  rf  a!i:>:her.     Of  this  Nature  arc  the  Examples  of 

c.^nn^OLi^.J  Prop-ofitii^ns  gi\en  above.  RLivs  and 
H:>:::tyi  arf  .rt  :;  c-.r.'  ;'v  i ]/;*;./,  »•»:./  /Tt::*;;/*  trf  yi'uffiher 
cf  cur  D^jlr.i.  W::her  Kir^s  «;r  F.::J  an  exempt  from 
Death.  \r.  the  i:rft  of  th:!e  tiic  tv.o  IVedicatcs  may  be  af- 
ti.-mtd  icv-raliy  ox  each  Suljccl,  wiuiice  we  have  four  ditlin^ 
Propol'.tLor.s.  The  other  furnilhcs  an  Example  ox  tiic  nc^tive 
I  Kind, 
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Kind,  where  the  fame  Predicate  being  disjoined  from  both  Sub- 
jects, may  bealfo  denied  of  them  in  feparatcPropofition^. 

IV.  The  other  Species  of  compound  Propofi-  . 

tions,  are  thofc  called  Disjunflives  ;  in  whicb,  ^/«/'''*"'' 
comparing  ieveral  Predicates  with  the  (ame  Sub- 
ject, we  affirm  that  one  of  them  ncceflarily  belongs  to  it, 
but  leave  the  particular  Predicate  undetermined.  If  any  one 
for  example  fays  :  IhU  World  either  extfls  of  ttfelf^  or  is  the 
JVork  of  feme  all-wife  and  powerful  Caufc  ;  it  is  evident,  that 
one  of  the  two  Predicates  mult  belong  to  the  World  ;  but 
as  the  Propofition  determines  not  whidi,  it  is  therefore  of  the 
kind  wcr  call  DisjunHive.  Such  too  are  the  following.  The 
Sttn  either  moves  round  the  Earthy  or  is  the  Center  about  which 
the  Earth  revohes.  Priendjhip  finds  Men  equals  or  makes  tlnm 
fo.  It  is  the  Nature  of  ail  Propofitions  of  this  Clafs,  fuppofing 
(hem  to  be  cxa£t  in  Point  of  Form ;  that  upon  determining 
the  particular  Predicate,  the  reft  are  of  courfc  to  be  removed  ; 
or  if  all  the  Predicates  but  one  are  removed,  that  one  necef- 
farily  takes  place.  Thus  in  tlie  Exiimple  given  above  ;  if  we 
allow  the  World  to  be  the  Work  of  fome  wife  and  powerful 
Cauie,  we  of  courfe  deny  it  to  be  felf-exiftent ;  or  if  we  deny 
it  to  be  felf-extflent,  we  muft  neceffarily  admit  that  it  was 
produced  by  feme  wife  and  powerful  Caufe.  Now  this  parti* 
cular  Manner  of  linking  the  Predicates  together,  fo  that  the 
eftablifliing  one,  difplaces  all  the  reft  ;  or  the  excluding  all 
but  one,  neceflarily  eftabliflies  that  one ;' cannot  otherwife  be 
efFedted,  than  by  means  of  disjunctive  Particles.  And  hence 
it  is,  that  Propofitions  of  this  Clafs,  take  their  Name  from  thefe 
Particles,  which  make  fo  neceiTary  a  Part  of  them,  and  indeed 
conftftute  their  very  Nature,  confidered  as  a  diftindt  Species, 
But  I  (hall  rcferve  what  farther  might  be  faid  on  this  Head,  till 
I  come  to  treat  of  Reafonine,  where  the  great  Ufe  and 
Importance  of  disjunctive  Propofitions,  will  better  appeac 


C  H  A  P.    VI. 

Of  the   Dhi/ion   of   Propofitions   into   Self-evident  and 
Deynonftrable.  r. 

I.     A   S  we  are  foon  to  enter  upon  the  third 

l\   Fart  of  I^gick  which  treats  of  Woning,    ^J^;' '  " 
and  as  the  Art  of  Rcafoning  lies,  in  dcduciqg  Pro- 
pofitions whofe  Truth  docs  not  immediately  appear,  from  others 

jii'jre 
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more  known  ;  it  will  be  proper  before  we  proceed  any  fiutber, 
to  examine    a    iit:Ic  the  different  Degrees   of  Evidence  that 

accompany  o:ir  Jii.!j:T.f nts ;  th.it  we  may  be  the  better  able 
to  dilringuifh,  in  vv:\:r  Cufc*;  \vc  ought  to  have  recoiirfc  to  Rca- 
fonin?,  and  what  thoic  Prrpr)ritions  arc,  upon  which  as  a  fure 
and  unerring  Koundaiion,  wc  ir.ay  venture  to  build  the  Truth 
of  others. 

p^,   ^    ,,  If.  When  any  Propofition    is  offered   to   the 

«:••:.  'r--^        Vi^.w  of  tlic  Mind,  it   the  Terms  in  which  it  is 
ifc-.:  o:-.'        (X|)r«.iK'J    are   underftood  ;    upon    comparing  the 
l.T"  "  ■'*■''     I^-'aj>  together,    the  Agreement  or  Difagrcement 
aillrtcJ   is  cither  immediately  perceived,  or  found 
to  lie  beyond   tlic  prLH^ni  Reach   ot  the  Underfianding.     In  the 
lirft  Cufe  the  IVcniii^tsoM   i"i  faid  to  be  felf -evident ^    and  ad- 
mits not  of  aiiv  Pi'.(»f,  Ivcnufe  a  bare  Attention  to  the  Ideas 
themillve^,  |  rt^diitLS  full  Conviction  and  Certaint}* ;  nor  is  it 
pcfii'Sle  to  call  in  any  liiin^  more  evident,  by  way  of  Confir- 
jnatioii.      I^iii  while  tl.e  Cnnncclion   or  Repugnance  comes 
not  fv)  nv.dily   urid^r  ti.e  I;if;»cciion  of  the   Mind,    there  we 
mull  ha/e  :cc(n:ri"j  to  i\..ar.)ni[)g ;    and   if  by  a  clear  Series 
of  Pr.V'fs  wc  can  m.^lcc  <-u\  t:;e  Truth  propofed,  infomuch  that 
Sclf-e\  id*,  nee  ll;»li  acccr.ipaiy  every  Step  of  the  Procedure,  we 
arc  tiien  ;i'.^lc  to  dcmriiii^r.ue  what  we  aflcrt,  and  the  Propo- 
fition i I ' "e  1  f  i s  f I i li  to  he  « . v. ;cK/halu\      \ V'hen  we  affirm  for 
inflance,  iJ.at   it  is  ij»:*.;j/:ik  Jgy  the  fame  thing  tB  he  and  rut 
to  te\  whenever  undirltaiuls  the  Terms  made  ufc  of,  pcrcci\xs 
at  firrt  Glance  tl:e  rruih  of  what  is  aliened;  nor  can  he  by 
any  EtTort.s  hiiiiLi  Iiimfelf  to  believe  the  contrary.     The  Pro- 
pofition ihcrcfoio  ib  jy/'r/uliui^  and  fuch,  that  it  is  impoffible 
by   Rcafoninj  to  n;;:ke  i:  plainer ;  bccaufe  there  is  no  Truth 
more  obvious  or  l\ttcr  known,  from  which  as  a  Confeoucnce 
it  may  he  deduced.     But  if  we  fay,  This  World  had  a  Begin* 
n!v-;^'t  the  All«.iti;!n  ib  indeed  equally  true,  but  fhines  not  forth 
with  the  fame  i^tiTLr  of  E\idence.     We  find   great  Difficulty 
in  ci-ncciving  how  the  World  could  be  made  out  of  nothing; 
and  iire  not  bioLL.:.:  to  a  free  and   full  Confent,  until  by  Rea- 
lonli;.!  we  arrive  ai  a  ckar  \'icw  of  the  Abfurdity  involved  in 
ihc  c(»ntuiry  Siip:Hlirion.     Hence   this   Propofition  is   of  the 
kind   we  call  tim'-Hrulle^  inafmuch  as  its  Truth  is  not  imme- 
diately pereLiwd  l^y  the  Mind,  but  yet  may  be  made  appear  by 
mcaiiS  of  ci/;.-  mere  known  and  obvious,  whence  it  follows 
as  an  unavoidab'e  C'^nfcqucncc. 

/;-., ;  ,  ,..  1!I.  From  what  has  been  faid  it  appears,  that 

..I.-.'   '..r,     R.afonjng   is  employed  only  about  dcmonttrablc. 
.:;  .•-■.  ;.;:.•;.: .,     Ticf  olitions,  and  tliat  our  intuitive  and  feJf-evidcnt 

Perceptions 
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IVicepdons^  9Xt  the  ultinutc  Foundation  on  foffineJwboi^ 
whkh  it  refts.  And  now  wc  fee  clearly  the  Rea-  *"  '^"""•"* 
£>i]^  why  in  th^  Diftindlion  of  the  Powers  of  the  Underftand* 
ingt  as*  explained  in  the  Introduction  to  this  Treatife,  the  fe- 
cond  Operation  of  the  Mind  was  confined  wholly  to  intuitive 
A£ls.  Our  firft  Step  to  the  Way  of  Knowledge  is,  to  furnifh 
ourfelves  with  Ideas.  When  thefe  are  obtained,  we  next  fet 
ourfdves  to  compare  them  together,  in  order  to  jud^  of  theii* 
Agreement  or  Diiagrccment.  If  the  Relations  we  are  in 
qucfi  of,  lie  immediately  open  to  a  View  of  the  Mind,  the 
Judgments  ex^)ri:i1ing  them  are  felf-evide«it ;  and  the  Ad  of 
the  Mind  forjning  thefe  JudgnienL,  i:>  what  wc  call  Intui- 
ii9H.  But  if  upon  comparing  our  Ideas  together,  we  cannot 
readily  and  at  once  trace  their  Relation,  it  then  becomes  ne- 
cefTiry  to  employ  Starch  and  Examination,  and  call  in  the 
Af&ftance  of  felf-cvident  Truths,  which  is  what  we  properly 
term  Reafoning.  Every  Judgment  therefore  that  is  not  intui  . 
tivc,  being  g.:ined  by  an  Excrcifc  ot  the  Reafoning  Faculty, 
ncceilarily  belongs  to  the  third  Operation  of  the  Mind,  and 
ought  to  be  referred  to  it  in  a  juft  Divifion  of  the  Powers 
of  the  Under/landing.  And  indeed  it  is  with  this  View  chiefly, 
that  we  have  diftinguifhcd  Propofitions  into  fclf-evident  and 
dcmonflrablc.  Under  the  firft  Head  arc  comprehended  all  our 
intuitive  Judgments,  that  is,  all  belonging  to  the  fccond  Ope- 
ration of  the  Mind.  Dcmonftrable  Propofitions  are  the  propet 
Province  of  the  Reafoning  Faculty,  and  conftitute  by  far  the 
mod  conitderable  Part  of  human  Knowledge.  Indeed  Rcafon 
extends  alfo  to  Matters  of  Experience  and  Teftimony,  where 
the  Proofs  adduced*  are  not  of  the  Kind  called  t^emonftration. 
But  I  am  here  only  confidcring  the  Powers  of  the  Mind,  as 
employed  in  tracing  the  Relations  between  its  own  Ideas,  in 
which  View  of  Things,  every  true  Propofition  is  demonltrable  ; 
though  very  often  we  find  ourfelves  incapable,  of  difcovering 
and  applying  thof;:  intermediate  Ideas,  upon  which  the  Dcmon*- 
ftration  depends. 

IV.   Dlmoxstrable    Propofitions   therefore, 
belonging  prtiptrly  to  tb.c  third  Operation  of  the     !^elf-er"'dcrt 
Mind,  I  fhaJ  for  the  prcfcnt  difmils  them,  and  re-     ^^t^fflf 
turn   to  the  ConfiJcration  of  fclf-evident  IVuths.     Rcaymrg. 
Thefe,  as  I  have  already  oblcrvcd,  furnifh  the  firft 
Principles  of  Kcafuning ;  and   it  i^  certain,  that  if  in  our  Rc- 
fcarches,  we  employ  only  fuch  Prijiciples  as  have  this  Ciiarader 
of  Self-tv'd'.  rice,  and   ap;:!/  them   according  to  the  Rules  to 
be  aftcrw^ids  cNpl:iined,  we  fliall  bi  in  no  Dan^^cr  of  Error,  in 
advancing  from  one  Difcovery  to  another.     For  this  I  m:iy 
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appeal  to  the  Writings  of  the  Mathematicians,  which  being 
condu£led  by  the  exprefs  Model  here  mentioned,  are  an.in- 
contettible  Proof,  of  the  Firmnefis  and  Stability  of  humaa 
Knowledge,  when  built  upon  fo  fur^r  a  Foundation.  For  not 
only,  have  the  Propofitions  of  this  Science  ftood  the  Teft  rf 
Ages^;  but  arc  found  attended  with  that  inviqcible  Evidence, 
as  forces  the  Aflent  of  all,  who  duly  confider  the  Proofs  upon 
which  they  are  eftablifhcd.  Since  then  Mathematicians  are  uni- 
verfally  allowed,  to  have  hit  upon  the  right  Method  of  arriving 
at  Truths ;  fince  they  have  been  the  happieft  in  the  Choice, 
as  well  as  Application  of  their  Principles;  it  may  not  be  amift 
to  explain  here,  the  Divifion  they  have  given  of  fdf-evidcnt 
Propofiiions ;  that  bv  treading  in  their  Steps,  we  may  learn 
fomething  of  that  Juiinefsand  Solidity  of  Reafoning,  for  whidi 
they  arc  fo  dcfcrvcdly  efteemed, 

n.^-;..   .  -  V.  First  then  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the? 

/'^f...'  help  tB  have  been  very  careful  m  afccrtaining  their  Ideas, 
acifreji  and  j^,^j  fixing  thc  Signification  of  their  Terms. 
^i:9'l"-di"  ^^^  ^^^^  Purpofe  the\'  begin  with  Dffimtionsj  in 
which  the  Meaning  of  their  Words  is  fo  diftindUy 
explained,  that  they  cannot  fail  to  excite  in  the  Mind  of  an 
attentive  Reader,  the  very  fame  Ideas  as  arc  annexed  to  them 
by  the  AVriter.  And  indeed  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  the 
Clearnefs  and  irrefiftible  Evidence  of  Mathematical  Know- 
ledge, is  owing  to  nothing  fo  much,  as  this  Care  in  laying 
the  Foundation.  Where  the  Relation  between  any  two  Ideas 
are  accurately  and  juftly  traced  ;  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  ano- 
ther to  comprehend  that  Relation,  if  in  fetting  himfclf  to  dif- 
cover  it,  he  biiii[:s  the  ver)'  fame  Ideas  into  Comparifon.  But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  he  affixes  to  his  Words,  Ideas  dififerent 
from  tliofc  that  were  in  the  Mind  of  him  who  firft  advanced 
the  Dcmonfl ration  ;  it  is  evident,  that  as  the  fame  Ideas  arc 
not  conj^iared,  the  fame  Relation  cannot  fubfift,  infomucb 
that  a  lVofM>fi:ion  will  be  rejected  as  falfV,  which,  had  the 
l^crnis  been  rightly  underftood,  mufl:  have  appeared  unexcep- 
lionably  tiiie.  A  Square  for  Inilancc  is  a  Figure,  bounticJ 
by  four  ec;ual  lij^ht  Lines,  joined  together  at  ripht  Angles, 
liere  thL-  Nature  i>{  the  Angles  makes  no  lets  a  Vart  of  the 
Idea,  than  the  ]•''., uality  of  the  Sides;  aiiJ  many  Properties  dc- 
monrt rated  of  the  Sqi'.are,  flow  entirely  irom  its  being  2 
recianirular  Fii^uvc.  If  therefore  Ave  fuppofe  a  Man,  who 
ha?  fcur.od  a  \.:m\x\  Nc.ti(Mi  of  a  Square,  compiehcmling  only 
tl«e  Fq".^lity  of  i:s  Sides,  without  Regard  to  the  Ar^ules,  read- 
ing fonic  1).  mi  w.fi ration  ti^at  implies  alfo  tl.is  latter  Ci/nfidira- 
ticn  i  it  it  i^Iaiii  h:  would  rcjxt  it  as  not  univcrfaiiy  true,  in- 
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I  as  it  could  not  be  applied,  where  the  Sides  were  joined 
r  at  unequal  Angles.  For  this  laft  Figure,  anfwering 
I  his  Idea  of  a  Square,  would  be  yet  found  without 
>p6rty  affigned  to  it  in  the  Propofition.  But  if  he  comes 
ifds  to  correA  his  Notion,  and  render  his  Idea  compleat, 
]  then  readily  own  the  Truth  and  Juftnefs  of  the  De- 
ation. 

Wz  fee  therefore,    that   nothing  contri- 
5  much  to  the  Improvement  and  Certainty    MatbemttU 
lan  Knowledge,  as  the  having  determinate    Zti!nimr  "-^^itb 
and  keeping  them  fteady  and  m variable  in     tktm, ' procun 
r  Difcourfcs    and  Reafoaings    about  them.     ' "  f-^J'  ^'- 
n  this  Account  it  is,  that  Slathematicians,     ^fu""  %' 

before  obferved,  always  begin  by  defining     advance, 
>rms,  and  diftindtly  unfoMing  the  Notions 
re  inrended  to  exprcfs.     Hence  fuch  as  apply  themfelves 
fe  Studies,    have  exa6Hy  the  fame  Views   of  Things, 
ringing  always   the  very    fame  Ideas   into  Com];'anT.>n, 

difcern  the  Rclatlf)ns  between  them,  when  clearly  and 
Uy  reprefcnted.  Nor  is  the»c  any  more  natuial  and 
s  Reafbn,  for  the  univcrfal  Reception  given  to  Ma- 
ical  Truths,  and  for  that  Harmony  and  CorrJpondcnce 
timents,  which  makes  the  diilinguifliing  Charafler  of 
\erati  of  this  Clafs.* 

,  When  they  have  taken  this  firft  Step,  rheEUUiffj' 
ade  known  the  Ideas,  whofe  Relations  they     :>j  f  Prin. 

to  invefligate ;  their  next  Care  ib,  to  lay  cflr^the  fi. 
fome  felf-evident  Truths,  which  may  fen'c  ^Mld.t.Jticai 
3undation  for  their  future  Reafonings.  And  Kn.ivitJge, 
ideed  they  proceed  with  remarkable  Circnm- 
n,  admitting  no  Principles,  but  what  flow  immedi- 
from  their  Definitions,  and  ncceflarily  force  thcmf elves 
a  Mind,  in  any  Degree  attentive  to  its  Perceptions. 
a  Circle  is  a  Figure  formed  by  a  right  Line,  moving 

fome  fixed  Point  in  the  fame  Plane.     The  fixed  Potnt 

which  the  Line  is  fuppofcd  to  move,  and  where  one 
Extremities  terminate,  is  called  the  Center  of  the  C'irclc. 
Dther  Extremity,  which  is  conccivt  d  to  be  carried  round, 
it  returns  to  the  Point  whence  it  firft  fct  out,  dcfcribjs 
ve  running  into  itfelf,  and  teirncd  the  Circurnftience. 
^ht  Lines  drawn  from  the  Center  to  the  Circumference, 
lied  Radii.  From  thcfc  Definitions  compared,  Ceomc- 
s  derive  this  fclt-cidcnt  Trutli ;  ihat  the  h  adVi  of  the 
Circle  are  all  equal  to  one  ay.other.  I  cail  it  !'..lf-evi«icnt, 
e  nothing  more  is  required,  to  lay  it  open  to  tlu-  im- 
H  2  mediate 
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mAliate  Fcrcq)tion  of  the  Mind,  than  an  Attention  to  the 
Ideas  compar;:d.  For  from  the  very  Genefis  of  a  Circle  it  ia 
plain,  that  the  Circumference  is  every  where  diftant  firom  the 
Center,  by  the  exacl  Length  of  the  defcribing  Line ;  and  that 
the  feveral  Radii  are  in  Truth  nothing  more,  than  one  and  the 
Cme  Line  varioufly  pofited  within  the  Figure.  This  fliort  Dc- 
fcription  will  I  hope  ferve,  to  give  fome  little  Inlight  into  the 
Manner  ot  deducing  Mathematical  Principles  as  well  as  into 
the  Nature  of  that  Evidence  which  accompanies  them. 

Vin.  ASD  now  I  piocecd  to  obferve,  that  in  all 
P':r-ftrnt  Propofitions,  we  either  affirm  or  deny  fome  Pro- 
ji^Jr:-/  V^^y  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^'  conftitutes  the  Subjcft  of 
arj fru.i::j'.    OUT  Judgment,    or  we  maintain   that  fomcthing 

may  be  done  or  effected.  The  tii  11  Sort  are  calltd 
ffec:,'ljt:i-e  Propofitions,  as  in  the  Example  mentioned  above, 
th  Ratiii  cf  tt?e  fame  Circle  are  all  equal  one  to  another.  The 
cithers  are  called  praflical^  for  a  Reafon  too  obvious  to  be  men- 
tioned; thu<,  that  a  right  Line  may  be  drawn  from  cne  Point  t9 
nKcdcT^  is  a  practical  Propofition ;  inafmuch  as  it  cxpre&s 
that  fomething  may  be  done. 

Here-  Mftkf^  ^^'  From  this  twofold  Confideratlon  of  Pro- 
ir.T'.v.  /'■/*.  pofitions,  arifes  the  twofold  Divifion  of  Mathcma- 
€:iiridjiin.  |:^.gj  Piinciplcs,  into  Axioms  and  Po/Iulates.  By 
Wa^'Vw  ^^  Axiom  they  underftand  any  felf-evident  jji^va- 
F.pM:ciit,         lative  Truth  ;  as  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  its 

Parts :  That  Things  equal  to  cne  and  the  fame 
Thin^^  are  equal  to  one  another.  But  a  felf'-evidcnt  practical 
Propoiicion  is  what  they  call  a  Pojiulate.  Such  are  thofe  of 
Euclid'^  that  a  finite  Right- Line  may  he  continued  dirc^ly  for-- 
ivards  :  That  a  Circle  may  he  defcribed  about  any  Center  with 
uK-y  Dijiance.  And  here  we  are  to  obferve,  that  as  in  an  Axiem^ 
the  Agreement  or  Dilagreement  between  the  Subject  and  Pre- 
dicate, mufl  cume  under  the  immediate  Infpedion  of  the  Mind; 
fo  in  a  PoJlulatCy  not  only  the  Poffibility  of  the  Thing  aflerted, 
muft  be  evident  at  firft  View,  but  alfo  the  Manner  "in  which 
it  may  be  cf{c£ted.  For  where  this  Maimer  is  not  of  itfelf  ap- 
parent, the  Propoiiticn  comes  under  the  Notion  of  the  demon- 
llrable  kind,  and  is  treated  as  fuch  by  Gei^mctrical  Writers. 
Thus,  to  draw  a  Right-Line  from  cm  Point  to  another  \  is 
aflbmed  by  EucUd  as  a  Pojlulate^  becaufe  the  Marnier  of  do- 
ing it  is  fo  obvious,  as  to  require  no  previous  Teaching* 
But  then  it  is  not  equally  evident,  hvw  we  are  to  conJiruQ  ah 
'  iquiUiteral  Triangle,  For  this  Reafon  he  advances  it  as  a  dc- 
monilrallc  Propofition,  lays  down  Rules  for  the  exact  Perfor- 
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and  at  tlie  fame  rime  {>h>Tes,  that  if  thefe  Rules  are 
l»  the  Figure  will  be  juftly  defcribed. 
'his   naturally   leads    me  to  uke  notice, 
filf'tviJint  Truths  arc  diftinguiflicd  into    ^nddemcn. , 
:  Kinds,  according  as  they  are  fpcculativc   %fj'Jj;/''. 
ical }  ib  is  it  alfo  with  demonftrablt  Propo-    -iktormi  mnd, 

A  dcmonftrable  fpeculative  Propofition,    ProiL-un, 
atbematicians  called  a  Theirem.    Such  is  the 
^7tb  Propofition  of  the  firft  Book  of  the  Elements^  known 
Jame  of  the  Pytbagoric  Theorem,  from   its  fuppofcd 
•  Pytbagorasy  viz.  That  in  every  right-angled  Triangle^ 
rrt  defer i bed  upon  the  Side  fubtending  the  Right- yfnglcy 
to  both  the  Squares  defcribed  upon  the  Sides  containing 
ft'jlngle»     On  the  other  hand,  a  demonftrable  pradlical 
ien,  is  called  a  Problem ;  as  where  Euclid  teaches  us, 
^  a  Square  upon  a  given  Right -Line 
JiNCE  I  am  upon  this  Subjeft,  it  mav  not    c^^^^.^^  ^^^ 
:  to  add,  that  beiides  the  four  Kinds  of  Pro-     Ovicn  d*^ 
I  already  mentioned.  Mathematicians  have    ^^r.mfrom 
ifth,   known  by  the  Name  of  Corollaries.     ]IZtZ',r 
ire  ufualJy  fubjoined  to  TJ^eorems^  or  Pro- 
nd  differ  from  them  only  in  this  ;  that  they  flow  from 
thert  demonftratcd  in  fo  obvious  a  Manner,  as  to  dlf- 
letr  Dependence    upon    the  Propofition  whence  they 
iced,  almoft  as  foon  as  propofcd.     Thus  Euclid  hsiving 
crated,    that  in  every   right-lined  Triangle,  all  the  three 
aken  together  are  equal  to  two  Right- Angles ;  adds   by 
Corollary,  that  all  the  three  Angles  of  any  one  Triangle 
fgether^    are    equal  to  all  the  three   jingles  of  any  other 
f  taien  together:  which  is  evident   at  firft  Sight;  be- 
all  Cafes  they  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  and  Things 
►  one  and  the  Gmc  thing,  are  equal  to  one  another. 
The  laft  Thing  I  (hall  take  notice  of  in 
ilice  of  the  Mathematicians,  is  what  they     5ir**/»Vr  /rvf 
ir  Scholia.     They  are  indifferently  annexed     J^XT£'^ 
nitions,  Propofitions,  or  Corollaries;  and     ncnscraOmm 
the  fame  Purpofes  as  Annotations  upon  z    «»«»'• 
Author.     For  in  them  Occafion  is  taken, 
in  whatever  may  appear  intricate  and  obfcure  in  a  Train 
bning ;  to  anfwer  Objeftions  ;  to  teach  the  Applica- 
md  Ufcs  of  Propofitions ;  to  lay  open  the  Original  and 
of  the  fcvcral   Difcoveries  made  in  the  Science ;  and 
rd,  to  acquaint  us  with  all  fuch  Particulars  as  dcfcrve 
uiown,  whether  confidcrcd  as  Points  of  Curiofity  of 
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Xin.  Thus  we  have  taken  a  fhortViewof 
the  fo  much  celebrated  Method  of  the  Mathema- 
ticians; which  to  any  one  who  confiders  it  with 
a  proper  Attention,  muft  needs  appear  univerfal^ 
and  equally  applicable  in  other  Sciences.  They 
begin  with  Definitions.  From  thefe  they  deduce 
their  Axiom>  and  Poftulates,  which  ferve  as  Principles  of  Rea- 
foning  ;  and  having  thus  laid  a  iirm  Foundation,  advance  to 
Theorems  and  Problems,  eftablifhing  all  by  the  ftrifleft  Rules 
of  Dcmonftration.  The  Corollaries  flow  naturally  and  of  them- 
felves.  And  if  any  Particulars  are  ftill  wanting,  to  illuftrate 
a  Subjed,  or  compleat  the  Reader's  Information  i  thefe,  that 
the  Series  of  Reafoning  may  not  be  interrupted  or  broken, 
are  generally  thrown  into  Scholia.  In  a  Syftem  of  Knowledge 
fo  uniform  and  well  connefled,  no  wonder  if  we  meet  with 
Certainty;  and  if  thofe  Clouds  and  Darkneflcs,  that  deface 
other  Parts  of  human  Science,  and  bring  Difcredit  even  upon 
Rcafon  itfclf,  are  here  fcattered  and  difappear. 

XIV.  Bur  I  fhall  for  the  prefent  wave  tliefe 
Reflcilions,  which  every  Reader  of  Underftanding 
is  al  Ic  lo  make  of  biimftlf,  and  return  to  die  Con- 
fidcration  of  felf-evident  Propofitions.  It  will 
doubtlefs  be  expected,  after  what  has  been  here 
faid  of  them,  that  I  ihould  eftablifh  fome  Criteria 
or  Marks,  by  which  they  may  be  diftinguiftied. 
But  I  frankly  own  my  Inability  in  this  rcfpeft, 
as  not  being  able  to  conceive  any  thing  in  them,  more  obvious 
and  ftrikirig,  ihan  that  Self-evidence  which  conftitutes  their 
very  Na'.ure.  Al!  I  have  therefore  to  obferve  on  this  Head 
is,'  that  Ww  o  -TAX.  to  inake  it  our  iirft  Care,  to  obtain  clear 
ana  dctcriiiiiut.'  Idea?.  ^Vhjn  afterwards  we  come  to  com- 
pare thcic  to^ctl-.r.  It  v/e  perceive  between  any  of  them  a 
recen'ary  and  un;.oiJallc  Lo;mc6lion,  infomuch  that  it  is  im- 
poliiblc  to  cori'wc".'  c  ihcm  exiit-ng  afunder,  without  deftroying 
the  very  Id; as  l«  Tip  -id  ;  we  may  ihen  conclude,  that  the 
Propofition  expjcliiiiy  'i>'^  R  1  i-i^n,  is  a  Principle,  and  of  the 
kind  we  ca'i  I'elr-cviuint.  In  the  Example  mentioned  above, 
77fc-  Rnnii  of  tic  fume  C/p'de  are  all  equal  between  ihernfehes^ 
this  Intuitive  Evidence  ilii'vi-  torth  in  the  clearcft  manner; 
it  being  impiiuTible  vm  any  one  who  attends  to  his  own  Ideas, 
not  to  perceive  the  Equ;ility  here  aflertcd.  For  as  the  Circum- 
ference is  evc/y  where  dillant  from  the  Center,  by  the  exad 
Length  of  trie  dcfcribing  Line ;  the  Radii  drawn  from  the  Cen- 
ter into  the  Circumference,  being  feverally  equal  to  this  one 
J^ine^  mult  needs  alfo  be  equal  among  themfelves.  If  wc  fuppofe 
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ihs  Radii  unequal*  we  at  the  fgme  Ume  fuppofe  the  Clrcumfe* 
lencc  more  diflant  from  the  Center  in  feme  Places  than  in 
others  ;  which  Suppofition,  as  it  would  exhibit  a  Figure  quite 
different  from  a  Circle, , we  fee  there  is  no  feparating  the  Predi- 
cate from  the  Subje£l  in  this  Propofition,  without  ddftroving 
the  Idea,  in  relation  to  which  the  Comparifon  was  made. 
The  fame  thing  will  be  found  to  hold,  in  all  our  other  intui- 
tive Perceptions,^  infomuch  that  we  may  eftablifh  this  as  an 
univerfal  Critmon^  whereby  to  judge  of  and  diftinguifh  them. 
I  would  not  however  be  underftood  to  mean,  as  if  t!iis  ready 
View  of  the  unavoidable  Connedlion  between  fomc  Ideas, 
was  any  thing  really  different  from  Self-evidence*  It  is  in- 
deed nothing  more  than  die  Notion  of  Self-evidence  a  h'ttle 
unfolded,  and  as  it  were  laid  open  to  the  Infpedion  of  the 
Mind.  Intuitive  Judgments  need  no  other  diftinguifhing  Marks, 
than  that  Brightneis  which  furrounds  them  ;  in  like  manner  ?% 
Light  difcovers  itfelf  by  its  own  Prefcnce,  and  the  Splendor  it 
univerfally  dlfTufes.  But  I  have  faid  enough  of  felf-evident 
Propofitions,  and  fhall  therefore  now  proceed  to  thofe  of  the 
demonffrable  kind;  which  being  gained  in  Confequence  of 
Rcafoning,  naturally  leads  us  to  the  third  Part  of  Logick^ 
where  this  Operation  of  the  Underftanding  is  explained. 
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CHAP.     I. 

Of  Rcafoning  in  general^  and  ihe  Parts  of  ivhicbit  conjijiu 

jtfn.'ttt  Rt/j>     L  XT/^*^^^^  '^'^"  how  the  Mind  proceeds  in 
r/o-ri.^,^'-  W    furnifhing  iti'clf  with  Idcas>  and  framing 

tiiynuar.itf  jptuitivc  PcTccptions.  Lct  US  next  enquire  into 
the  Manner  of  diicovcring  thofc  more  remote 
Relations,  wlilch  lying  at  a  Diftance  from  the 
Undi  rftandinjjj*  *irc  not  to  be  traced,  but  by  means  of  a  higher 
Excrcifc  of  its  Powers.  It  often  happens  in  comparing  Ideas 
together,  that  their  .-^greimcnt  or  Dilagrcement  cannot  be 
difccrned  at  firft  View,  cfpecially  if  they  are  of  fuch  a  Nature^ 
as  not  to  admit  of  an  cxa£t  Application  one  to  another.  When 
for  ii^ftancc  wc  compare  two  Figures  of  a  different  Make,  ia 
order  to  judge  of  their  Equality  or  Inequality,  it  is  plain,  that 
h'i  barely  confidcrinr  the  Figures  themfelvcs,  wc  cannot  arrive 
at  an  cxaA  Dcr:*:uiLiation ;  becaule  by  leafon  of  their  dit 
agreeing  Forms,  »t  is  imDoilii>le  fo  to  put  them  together,  as 
i(Qat  their  (cveral  Parts  fliall  oiutually  coincide.    Here  then  it 

become) 
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becomes  neoeflaiy  to  look  out  for  fome  third  Idea,  that  will 
admit  of.fuch  an  Application  -  as  tbe  prefent  Cafe:  requires  s 
therein  if  we  fucceed,  all  Difficulties  vani(b,  and  the  Relation 
we  are  in  queft  of  may  be  tniced  with  Eafe.  Thus  right-lined 
Figures  are  all  reduced  to  Squares,  by  means  of  which  we  can 
meafure  their  Areas,  and  determine  exadlly  their  Agreement 
cr  Difagio^cnt  yft  point  of  MagjriitGde. 

II.  I? now  i¥^ht  afked,  how  any  third  Idea  can  -^ 

fcrve  to  difcover  a  Relation  between  two  others  :    This  manner 
I  anfwer,  by  being  compared  feverally  with  thefe     'farrnarg  at 
others  ;  for  fuch  a  G>mpariron  enables  us  to  fee    jiZjU^^r^^ 
how  far  the  Ideas  Hfith  wbich  this  third  is  com-       ?^ 
pared,  are  conneded  or  disjoined  between  them-       ^■ 
felves.     In   the  Example  mentioned   above  of  two  rrght-IIned 
Figures,  if  we  compare  each  of  them  with  fome  Square  whofe 
Area  is  known,  and  find  the  one  exadly  equal  to  it,  and  the 
other  lefs  by  a  Square-Inch,  we  immediately  conclude,  that  the 
Area  of  the  firfl:  Figure  is  a  Square-Inch  greater  than  that  of 
the  fecond.     This  K/lanner  of  determinin|  the  Relation  between 
any  two  Ideas,   by  the  Intervention  of  fome  third  with  whi<^ 
they  may  be  compared,  is  that  which  we  call  Reafoning^  and  is 
indeed  the  chief  Inftrument,  by  which   we  pufh  on  our  Dif- 
cover ics,  and  enlarge  our  Knowledge.     The  great  Art  lies,  in 
finding  out  fuch  intermediate  Ideas,  as  when  compared  with 
the  others  in  the  Queftion,  will  furnifti  evident  and   kr.own 
Truths,  becaufe  as  will  afterwards  appear,  it  is  only  by  means 
of  them,  that  we  arrive  at  the  Knowledge  of  what  is  hidden 
and  remote. 

III.  From  what  has  been  faid  it  appears,  that     tj^^  p^^^^ 
every  AA  of  Reafoning,  neceflarily  includes  three     tJhjt  icr^fltute 
diftincl  Judgments  ;  two  wherein  the  Ideas  whofe    ''f  ^^. »/ 
relation  wc  want  to  difcover,  are  feverally  com-     ^X^/^"L^'^'' 
pared  with  the  middle  Idea,  and  a  third  wherein       '^ 

they  are  themfelves  connefted  or  disjoined,  according  to  the 
Refult  of  that  Comparifon.  Now  as  in  the  fecond  Part  of 
Logick,  our  Judgments  when  put  into  Words  were  called 
Propofitions,  fo  here  in  the  third  Part,  the  Exprcffions  of  our' 
Reafonings  are  termed  Syllogifms.  And  hence  it  follows,  that 
as  every  A61  of  Reafoning  implies  three  feveral  Judgments,  fo 
every  Syllogifm  muft  include  three  diftinft  Propofitions. 
When  a  Reafoning  is  thus  put  into  Words,  and  appears  in 
Form  of  a  Syllogifm,  the  intermediate  Idea  made  ufe  of  to 
dilcover  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  we  fearch  for,  is  called 
the  middle  Term  \  and  the  two  Ideas  themfelves,  with  which 
diis  third  Is  compared,  go  by  tbe  Name  of  the  Extremes. 

IV.  But 
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IV.  But  as  thefe  things  arc  beft  illuftratcd  by 
Examples  ;  let  us  for  inftance  fct  ourfelves  to  en- 
quire, IVhciker  Aden  arc  accounts  hie  fir  their  Ac^ 
iicr.s.  As  the  Relation  between  the  Ideas  of  Alan 
and  Accountabur.efs  comes  not  within  the  immediate  View  of 
the  Mind,  our  firft  Care  muft  be,  to  find  out  fome  third  Idea, 
that  will  enable  us  the  more  cafily  to  difcovcr  and  trace  it, 
A  very  fmall  Meafure  of  Refledion  is  fufHcient  to  inform  U5, 
that  no  Creature  can  be  accountable  for  his  Atlions,  unlcfs  wc 
fuppofc  him  capable  of  didinguifhing  the  good  from  the  bad  ; 
that  is,  unlcfs  we  fuppofc  him  poffefied  of  Reafon.  Nor  is 
this  alone  fufficient.  For  what  would  it  avail  him  to  know 
go»>d  from  bad  Aftions,  if  he  had  no  Freedom  of  Choice, 
nor  could  avoid  the  one,  and  purfue  the  other  ?  Hence  it  be- 
comes neceflary  to  take  in  both  Confiderations  in  the  prefcnt 
C.»fc\  It  is  at  the  fame  time  equally  apparent,  that  where-evcr 
thcic  is  this  Ability  oi  diftinguifhinggood  from  bad  Actions,  and 
of  purfuing  the  one  and  avoiding  the  other,  there  alfo  a  Crea- 
ture is  accountable.  We  have  then  got  a  third  Idea,  with 
which  Aciwntahltnefs  is  infeparably  conncdled,  wz.  Reafon  and 
Liberty  ;  which  are  here  to  be  confidered  as  making  up  one 
complex  Conception.  Let  us  now  take  this  middle  Idea,  and 
compare  it  with  the  othei  Term  in  the  Queftion,  viz.  A'an^ 
and  we  all  know  by  Experience,  that  it  may  be  affirmed  of 
him.  Having  thus  by  means  of  the  intermediate  Idea  formed 
two  feveral  Judgments,  vi%,  that  Man  is  poffefftd  of  Reafon  and 
Liberty  ;  and  that  Keafon  and  Liberty  imtly  Accountahlenef  \  a 
third  obvioufly  and  ncceflarilv  follows,  vi%,  that  Man  is  account- 
ahie  for  his  Aelions.  Here  then  we  have  a  compleat  A&  of 
Reafon  in g,  in  which,  according  to  what  has  been  already  ob- 
ferved,  there  arc  three  dilhn<3  Judgments ;  two  that  may  be 
ftiled  previous,  inafmuch  as  they  lead  to  the  other,  and  arife 
from  comparing  the  middle  Idea,  with  the  two  Ideas  in  the 
Qi^itftion :  the  third  is  a  Confequence  of  thefe  previous  A£b, 
and  flows  from  combining  the  extreme  Ideas  between  them- 
felvcs.  It  now  we  put  this  Reafoning  into  Words,  it  exhi- 
bits what  Logicians  term  a  Syilogifm,  and  when  propofed  in 
due  Form,  runs  thus  : 

Every  Creatune  pojjejfed  of  Reafon  and  Liberty  is  accouMt-' 
abh  for  his  Anic^js, 

Man  is  a  Creature  poff/ffed  of  Reafon  and  Liberty. 
Therefore  Alan  is  accountable  for  his  Actions, 
prrrrijr^^,  ^^ '  ^^  ^^^^  Syllogifm  wc  may  obferve,    that 

Cndvjir,         there  are  three  feveral  Propofitions,   expreffing  the 
three  Judgments  implied  in  the  AA  of  Reafon* 

in& 
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ing,  and  fo'difpofed^  as  to  reprefent  d\R.in&ly  vTiat  paflcs 
within  the  Mind,  in  tracing  the  more  diftant  Relations  of  its 
Idcis.  The  two  firft  Propoiitions  anfwer  the  two  previous 
Jud:.  incuts  in  ReaToning,  and  are  called  the  PremiJfeSy  bccaufc 
they  are  placed  before  the  other.  The  third  is  termed  the  Con- 
clujiony  as  being  gained  in  confequence  of  what  was  aillrted 
in  the  PremiSes.  We  are  alfo  to  remember,  that  the  Terms 
expreffing  the  two  Ideas  whofe  Relation  we  enquire  after,  as 
here  Man  and  Accountahknefsy  are  in  general  called  the  Ex^ 
trgmit ;  and  th^t  the  intermediate  Idea,  by  means  of  which  the 
Retaiion  is  traced,  viz.  A  Creature  p^ejfed  rf  Rtafon  and  Li-' 
htrty^  takes  the  Name  of  the  mddU  Term.  Hence  it  follows* 
that  by  the  Premjfes  of  a  Syllogifm,  we  are  always  to  under- 
iland  the  two  Propofitions,  where  the  middle  Term  \\  feverally 
compared  with  the  Extremist  for  thefe  conftitute  the  previous 
Judgments,  whence  the  Truth  we  are  in  queft  of  is  by  Reafon- 
ing  deduced.  The  Condujion  is  that  other  Propiofition,  in 
which  the  Extremes  themfelves  are  joined  or  feparated,  agree* 
ably  to  what  appears  upon  the  above  Comparifon.  All  this  is 
evidently  feen  in  the  foregoing  Syllogifm,  where  the  two  firft 
Propofitions  which  reprefent  the  Premifles,  and  the  third  that 
makes  the  Conclufion,  are  exactly  agreeable  to  the  Definitions 
here  given. 

VI.  B£F0R£  we  take  leave  of  this  Article,   it     j^hrand 
will  be  farther  neceilary  to  obferve,  that  as  the    Mmor  Tsm, 
Conclufion  is  made  up  of  the  extreme  Terms  of    ^v-'^  ^ 
the  Syllogifm,  fo  that  Extreme,  which  ferves  as    *oT/^,  '^** 
the  Predicate  of  the  Conclufion,  goes  by  the  Name 
of  the  Majer  Term  :  the  other  Extreme,  which  makes  the 
Subje£l   in  the  fame  Propofition,  is  called   the  Minor  Term* 
From  this  Diftin<Slion  of  the  Extremes,  arifes  alfo  a  Diflindiion 
between  the  Premifles,  where    thefe    Extremes   are  feverally 
compared  with  the  middle  Term.     That  Propofition  whick 
compares   the  greater  Extreme,  or  the  Predicate  of  the  Con- 
clufion with  the  middle  Term;  is  called   the  Auajor  Propo^ 
fnion  :  the  other,  wherein  the  fame  middle  Term  is  compared 
with  the  Subjedl  of  the  Conclufion,  or  lefTer  Extreme  ;    is 
called  the  Mifor  Preptfttion,  All  this  is  obvious  from  the  Syl- 
logi/rn  already  given,  where  the  Conclufion  is,  Man  is  account- 
able  for  his  Anions.     For  here  the  Predicate  Accountable  for 
his  Anionsy  being  connected    with  the  middle  Term  in  the 
firft  of  the  two  Premifles  j  Every  Creature  poffiffed  of  Reafon 
and  Litferty  is  accountable  for  his  ASiions^  ^ivcs   what  we  call 
the  Major  Propofition.  In  the  fecond  of  the  PremifFes  ;  Man  is  a 
Creature  pojifcd  of  Reafon  and  Liberty^  wc  find  the  Jeflcr  ¥  ir 

trcmci 
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tremc,  or  Subjeft  of  the  Condufion,  z//z.  Man^  connc£Vcd  with 
the  fame  middle  Term,  whence  it  is  known  to  be  the  Adhtar 
Pr&poftiion.  I  {hall  only  add,  that  when  a  Syllogifm  is  propofcd 
in  due  Form,  the  Major  Propofition  is  always  placed  firft, 
the  Minor  next,  and  the  Conclufion  laft,  according  as  we  have 
done  in  that  offtred  above. 

judgrrrmcnA  ^11.  Having  thus  clearcd  thc  Way,  by  ex- 
P  o}K/ri  r,  plaining  fuch  Terms,  as  we  arc  likely  to  have 
Reafuft.ng  svd  occafion  for  in  riie  Progrefs  of  this  Trcatife  ;  it 
Jif^i^jh.dy'  ^"^^y  '^^'^  ^^^  7!LTi\\{s  to  obfervc,  that  though  we  have 
CLircfuMy  diftinguilhed  between  the  JSI  of  Reafon* 
ingn,  and  a  ^ylUgipns  which  is  no  more  than  the  Exprcflion 
of  ir,  yet  ci»m:ii':Mi  Lang:iiac!;c  is  not  fo  critical  on  this  Head  ; 
the  Term  llenfonbig  being  promifcuoufly  ufcd  to  fignify,  cither 
thc  Judcrn\c:its  of  thc  Mind  as  they  follow  one  another  in 
Train,  or  thc  Proportions  cxprelling  thefe  Judgments.  Nor 
need  we  wondv.r  that  it  is  fo,  inafmuch  as  our  Ideas  and 
thc  'I'crms  apprv;priarcd  to  them,  are  fo  connedled  by  Habit 
and  Ufc:,  that  our  Thoughts  fall  as  it  were  fpontaneoufly  into 
Lanffua^'*,  as  fall  as  they  arifc  in  thc  Mind  ;  fo  that  even  in 
ourkcalonin^!?  within  ourfclves,  we  are  not  able  wholly  to  lay 
afide  Words."  But  notwithftanding  this  ftri6t  Connection  be- 
tween Tfinitai  and  verbal  Reafoning,  if  I  may  be  allowed  that 
Ex,>rLfHon,  I  tiiouciht  it  needful  here  tod iflinguifh  them,  in 
order  to  give  a  juft  Idea  of  thc  Manner  of  deducing  one  Truth 
from  another.  While  thc  Mind  keeps  the  Ideas  of  Things  in 
View,  and  combines  its  Judgments  according  to  thc  real 
Evidence  attending  them,  there  is  no  great  Danger  of  Mif- 
takc  in  our  Rvafonings,  becaufe  we  carry  our  Conclufions  no 
farther  than  thc  Clearncfs  of  our  Perceptions  warrant  us.  But 
where  we  make  ufc  of  Words  the  Cafe  is  often  otherwife  ; 
nothing  being  more  ccinmon  than  to  let  them  pafs,  without 
attending  to  tlic  Ideas  they  reprefcnt ;  infomuch  that  wc  fre- 
quently combine  Exprcffions,  which  upon  Examination  appear 
to  have  no  determinate  Meaning.  Hence  it  greatly  imports 
t]s  to  dittinfiuifh  between  Reafoning  and  Syllogifm  ;  and  to 
take  care  that  the  oi^.e  be  in  all  Cafes  the  true  and  juft  Repre- 
fentation  of  the  other.  However,  as  I  am  unwilling  to  recede 
too  far  \'\\m\  the  common  Forms  of  Speech,  or  to  multiply 
Diftindions  wiihc/at  Nectjflity,  1  (hall  henceforward  confider 
Propofitiijps  as  rcprcfenting  thc  real  Judgments  of  thc  Mi nd» 
and  Syllogifms  as  the  true  Copies  of  our  Rcafonings  ;  which 
indeed  they  ought  always  to  be,  and  undoubtedly  always  will 
bv!,  to  Men  who  think  juftly,  and  arc  defirous  of  arriving  at 
Trutii.     Upon   this  Suopomion  there  wiU  be  no  Danger  in 
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ufing  the.  Words  Judgment  and  Propodtion  priDmrrcuoufly ;  or 
in  coniidcringReafonin^  AS.  either  a  Combination  of  various 
Judgments,  or  of  the  rropofitions  exprefling  them  ;  bccaufc 
being  the  tx^St  Copies  one  of  another,  the  Relume  will  be 
in  all  Cafes  the  fame.  Nor  is  it  a  fmail  Advantage  that  we  can 
thus  conform  to  common  Speech,  without  confounding  our 
Ideas,  or  running  into  Ambiguity.  By  this  means  we  bring 
ourfel ves  upon  a  Level  with  other  Men,  readily  apprehend  the 
Meaning  of  their  ExprclEons,  and  can  with  £afe  convey  out 
own  Nctions  and  Sentiments  in  t!hcir  Minds. 

VIII.  1'hese  Things  premifed,  we  mav  in  the    jnafrgh 
general  define  Rcafoning,  to  be  an  A£l  or  (operation     Aao/Mca^ 
cf  the  Aiind,    deducing  Come  unknown  Propofithn^    i^'k*^^ 
from  other  previous  ones  that  are  evident  and  known.     h7P£ive 
Thcfe  previous  Propofitions,   in  a  fimple  Adt  of    TruUu 
Reafoning,  are  only   two  in  Number ;  and  it  is 
always  required  that  they   be  of  themfelvcs  apparent  to  the 
Undcrlland'mg,  infomuch  that  we  ailent  to  and  perceive  the 
Truth  of  them  as  loon  as  propofed.     In  the  Syllogifm  given 
above,    the  Premiiles  are  fuppofed  to  be  fclf-evident  Truths, 
otherwife  the  ConcJudon  could  not  be  inferred  by  a  fingle  AS 
of  Reak)ni/Jg.     If  for  inftance  in  the  Major,  E'i/cry  Creaturt 
pojfejfid  of  Reafon  and  Liberty  is  accountable  for  his  ASliom^  the 
Connection  between  the  Subjedl  and  Predicate  could  not  be 
perceived  by  a  bare  Attention  to  the  Ideas  themfelves ;  it   is 
evident,  tliat  this  Propofition  would  no  lefs  require  a  Proof, 
than  the  Conclufion  deduced  from   it.      In  this  Cafe  a  new 
middle  Term  muft  be  fought  for,    to   trace  the   Conne£tion 
here  fuppofed  \  and  this  of  courfe  furnifhcs  another  Syllogifm, 
by  which  having  cAablifhed  the  Propofition  in  queftion,  we  are 
then  and  not  before  at  liberty  to  ufe  it  in  any  fucceeding  Train 
of  Reafoning.     And  fhould  it  fo  happen  that   in  this  fecond 
Effay,  there  was  ftill  fome  previous  Propofition  whofe  Truth 
did  not  appear  at  firft  Sight;  wc  mud  then  have  recourfc  to  a 
third  Syllogifm,  in  order  to  lay  open  that  Truth  to  the  Mind  ; 
bc*caufe  fo  long  as  the  Premiiles  remain  uncertain,  the  Con- 
clufion  built   upon  them  muft   be  fo   too.     When   by  con- 
ducfiing  our  Thoughts  in  this  manner,  we  at  laft  arrive  at  fcwne 
Syllogifm,  where  the  previous  Propofitions  are  intuitive  Truths ; 
the  Mind  then  rcfts  in  full  Security,  as  perceiving  that  the  fcveral 
Conclufi.^ns  it  has  pafled  through,  fland  upon  the  immoveable 
Foundation  of  Self-evidence,  and  when  traced  to  their  Source 
terminate  in  it. 

IX.  We 
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j?../?»  Vjr.c  '^-  ^^^-  fee  therefore,  that  in  order  to  infer  a 

ti/n-'ji  Condufion  by  a  fingle  A6t  of  Reafoning,  the  Pre- 
Z.T...  ,;• '/  it  yi^xSk:^  mufl  be  intuitive  Propofitions.  Wheic  they 
*^.-j,;\.^'^!'"'  are  not,  previous  Syllogifins  are  required,  in  which 
Sy:^.gf..'s,         Cafe  Realoning becomes  a  complicated  A6^,  taking 

in  a  Variety  of  fucceflive  Steps.  This  frequently 
happens  in  tracins:  the  more  remote  Relation  ot  our  Idcas^ 
vherc  many  middle  Terms  being  called  in,  the  Condufion 
cannot  be  made  out,  but  in  confequence  of  a  Series  of  Syllopifms 
following  one  another  in  Train.  But  although  in  tlus  Con- 
catenation of  Propofitions,  thofe  that  form  the  J'remifics  of  the 
la  ft  Syllogifm,  are  often  confiderably  removed  from  Self- evi- 
dence ;  yet  if  we  trace  the  Reafoning  backwards,  we  fhall  find 
them  the  Conclufions  of  previous  Syllogifms,  whofc  Prcmifles 
approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  Intuition,  in  proportion  as  we 
advance,  and  are  found  at  laft  to  terminate  in  it.  And  if, 
after  havinp;  thus  unravelled  a  Demonftration,  we  take  it  the 
contrary  Way;  and  obferve  how  the  Mind  letting  out  with 
intuitive  Perceptions,  couples  them  together  to  form  a  Con- 
dufion, how  by  introducing  this  Condufion  into  another 
Syllogifm,  it  ftill  advances  one  Step  farther;  and  fo  proceeds, 
making  every  new  Difcovery  fubfervient  to  its  f.iture  Pro- 
grefs;  we  (hall  then  perceive  clearly,  that  Reafonii^g  in  the 
highcft  Kxercife  of  that  Faculty  is  no  more  thaji  an  orderly 
Coinbin;ition  of  thofe  fimple  A6ls,  which  we  have  already  fi>  fully 
explained.  The  great  Art  lies,  in  fo  adjufting  our  Syllogifms 
one  to  another,  that  the  Propofitious  feverally  made  ufe  of  as 
Prcmifles,  may  he  manifcft  O^ifequences  of  what  goes  before. 
For  as  by  this  Means,  every  Condufion  is  deduced  from  kn-^wn 
and  eUabliflied  Truths,  the  very  laft  in  the  Serie>,  how  :ai  fo- 
cvcr  wc  carry  it,  will  have  no  Icfs  Certainty  attending  it,  rban 
the  ori;:inal  intuitive  Perceptions  themfclves,  in  which  the 
whole  Chain  of  Syllogifms  takes  its  Rife. 

RcriffiiK-  X.  Thus   we   fee,    that  Reafoning;   bc::inning 

/../i.«c.--  with  firft  Priiiciples,  rifcs  gratiuallv  from  one 
'-';\!*  -  Judgment  to  another,  and  corneals  them  in  L.eh 
*/^-]i;V,,y-.  manner,  that  every  Stage  of  the  Progrcilion  brings 
ji.r.    "  "         intuitive  Certainty  along  with   it.      And    nou*  at 

length  we  may  cle:.ily  undcrftand  the  Defin.'inn 
jrivcn  above  of  this  difiin^iuifliing  Faculty  (»f  the  human  Mind. 
Reafon  we  have  L'n\  is  llie  Ability  of  deducipcr  unkiuwn 
'iVuths  ^rom  Piincipksor  Propnlitit^ns  th:  t  are  alreadv  kni-wn. 
'I'his  evidently  ;ipi>e.irs  by  the  foregoing  Account,  u-h.ie  wc 
fee,  that  no  Propofuion  is  admitted  into  a  Svllotiifm,  to  j,;vc 
as  one  of  the  picviou;*  Judt^mcnts  on  which  the  Conc-L.:i,»n 

iclls. 
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i,  TomaJs  yet  another  0htunAafn  mAich    ^,//;,,^ 
pd^-oim  itfoir,  in  confequencp  of  thel^bortf    TrJii,  n6«- 
3^sfni»  that  all  tlie:Jbiowkdg)r  aoqiuKd  ^    »/r;m^« 
pmi^  how  far  ;lb«w  wc  cany  iOurtD»*    SSJSJSjf 
fil^.b  ftill  built  i^on  our  intnitife  Fetsep-\  CtMmmj.^ 
T^iwaidstheEndof  AelaftPartwedivktai  ' 
Ai#ns  into  fdf-evident  and  deraonftrafak^  and  repmifeiH* 
ifr.of  tbe  felf-evidcnt  kind,  as  the  Foumbtiob^  on  wbMi 
||Ole£ttper(lruAiire  of  human  Science  -  relied.    This  Do6- 
ilMv  abundantly  confirmed  by  *what  haM-  been  drlivcrod 
c  prefent  Chapter.    We  have  found  that  every  .Diicorerjr 
anao  Reaibn  is  the  Coniequence  of  a  Tnin  of  iSyllogifmst 
i/when  traced  lo  dieir  Source,  aUrayt  tennuiate  in  Ult" 
at  Perceptions^    When  the  Mind  arrives  at  thefe  priml- 
r^ths,  it  puriiies^not  its  EnquirieaJEuilMr,  as  wdl  knovr- 
tbatnoEviidenoe  can  exceed  that  which  flows  ftoai^aii 
adiate  View  of  the  Agreement  or  Difaereenient  betweeo 
lOMk    And  hence  it  is,'that  in  unravelling  any  Fs^tt  ef ■ 
vledge^  in  order  to  come  at  the  Foundation  on  wbidji'-it 
r;  intuitive  Truths  are  always  the  laft  Rcibrt  of  the  Oil- 
ndii^y  beyond  which  it  aims  not  to  advance,  but  poC- 
its  Notions  in  perfect  Security,  as  having  nqow  reached  the 
Spnng  and  Fountain  of  all  Science  and  Gertabty. 
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k  fiveral  Kinds  of  Reafomng^  and  jirfi  of  that  hj 
hich  we  determiue  the  (jtmra  and  Species  of  ^Tiingu 

rTE    have  endeavoured    in    the    foregoing    Rtafyitti 
T     Chapter  to  give  as  di(tin£l  a  Notion  a3    tw/M. 
lie  of  Rcafonine,  and  of  the  Manner  in  which 
conduced.      J^t  us  now  enquiry  a  little  into  the  Dif- 
ies  made  by  this  Faculty,  and  what  thofe  Ends  are,  which 
avc  principally  in  view  in  the  Exercife  of  it.     AU  the 
of  human  Keafbn   may  in  the  general  be  reduced  to 
two:    I.  To  ra/ik  Things  under  thofe   univcrfal  Ideas 
hich   they  tru'v    belong;    and,    2.  To  afcribe  to  theqi 
fcveral  Attributes  and  Pxopenies  in  confequcncc  of  that 
bution* 

n»  First 
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II.  First  then  I  (ay,  that  one  great  Aim  of 
human  Reafon  is^  to  dcterniine  the  Genera  and 
Species  of  Things.  Wc  have  fcen  in  the  firft  Part 
ot  this  Treatife,  how  the  Mind  proceeds  in  fram- 
ing general  Ideas.  We  have  alio  feen  in  the  is*- 
cond  Fart,  how  by  means  of  thefe  general  Ideas, 

we  come  by  univerfal  Propofitions.  Now  as  in  thefe  univcrCJ 
Fropofitions^  we  affirm  fome  Property  of  a  Genus  or  Species^ 
it  is  plain  that  wc  cannot  apply  this  Property  to  particular  Ob- 
jc£ls,  till  we  have  firft  determined,  whether  they  arc  compre- 
hended under  that  general  Idea,  of  which  the  Propert}*  k 
r.ftlrmcd.  I'hus  there  are  certain  Properties  belonging  to  all 
e.'fn  Numbers,  which  ncvcrthclels  cannot  be  applied  to  anjr 
pafticuUr  Number,  until  we  have  firft  difcovcred  it  to  be  of 
the  Species  cxprcfied  by  that  natural  Name.  Hence  Reafon- 
ing  begins  wiih  referring  Things  to  their  fevcral  Divifions  and 
ClaiFes  in  the  Scale  of  our  Ideas  ;  and  as  thefe  Divifions  are  all 
diftinguifhed  by  particular  Names,  we  hereby  Icarn  to  apply  the 
Terms  exprefling  general  Conceptions,  to  fuch  particular  Ob- 
jefls,  as  come  under  our  immediate  Confidcration. 

III.  Now  in  order  to  arrive  at  thefe  Conclu- 
fions,  by  which  the  feveral  Objedb  of  Perception 
arc  brought  under  general  Names,  two  Thinp  are 
manifeftly  neccflary.  Firftj  that  we  take  a  View 
of  the  Idea  itfelf  denoted  by  that  general  Name, 

snd  carefully  attend  to  the  diftinguifhing  Marks  which  fene  to 
ciuiiaderizc  it.  Secondly,  that  we  compare  this  Idea  with  the 
Objeil  under  ConHderation,  obfcrving  diligently  wherein  they 
a^;rcc  or  diiFer.  If  the  Idea  is  found  to  correspond  with  the 
paiticular  Objedl,  we  then  without  Ilcfitation  apply  the  gcne- 
r.il  Name  ;  but  if  no  fuch  Correfpondence  intervenes,  the  Ccn-* 
ciufion  muft  necefTariiy  take  a  contrary  Turn.  Let  us  for 
inftance  take  the  Number  Eight j  and  confidcr  by  what  Steps 
woiire  led  to  pronoiince  it  an  ^-v«  Number.  Firft  then  we 
call  to  mind  the  Idea  fignihcd  by  the  Exprefiion  an  rjen  Xum- 
ferj  \iz.  that  it  is  aNumbir  divtf:hU  into  equal  Parts.  We 
tl^eii  compare  this  Idea  with  tlic  Number  Eighty  and  finding 
them  nianii'eftlv  to  agree,  fee  at  once  the  NcccHitj*  of  admit- 
ting the  Cop.ciufion.  Thefe  feveral  Judjrmcnts  therefore,  tranf- 
feitcd  into  Language,  and  reduced  to  the  Form  of  a  Syllogifm, 
appear  thi:s  : 

i":v'v  Kur.'i :r  that  may  be  dhidcJ  into  two  fqual Parti  is  an 
EvtN  SirrJer, 

T'-  c  NufrJtT  fliGHT  may  ie  d'.'Jui'ii  irto  t::o  equal  Paris. 

*ii.:  :/::-•:  the  X.i.wl'cr  EicHT  is  an  tvEN  Njmier. 
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IV.  I  HAVE  made  choice  of  this  Example,  not    «,  .  « 

lb  much  for  the  Sake  of  the  Cohclufion,  which  is  ^t^'L/j^^ 
obvious  enough,  and  might  have  been  obtained  Uiicd.ttiUn 
nrichout  all  that  Parade  of  Words  \  but  chiefly  be-  /^'^  ''^''  Cajn 
caufe  it  is  of  eafy  Comprehcnfion,  and  ferves  'Zl.-.^ Tund' 
It  the  fame  time  diftin£Hy  to  exhibit  the  Form  of  u  ik-m, 
Eleafoning,  by  which  the  Undcrftanding  condu£ls 
tfelf  in  sil  Inftanccs  of  this  kind.  And  here  it  may  be  obfervcd^ 
that  where  the  general  Idea,  to  which  particular  Objefls  are 
referred,  is  very  familiar  to  the  Mind,  and  frequently  in  view  5 
this  Reference,  and  ilie  Application  of  the  general  Name,  feem 
to  be  made  without  any  Apparatus  of  Reaforjing.  When  we 
fee  a  Horfc  in  the  P'ields,  or  a  Dog  in  the  Street,  we  readily 
apply  the  Name  of-  the  Species ;  Habit,  and  a  familiar  Ac- 
quaintance with  the  general  Idea,  fuggefting  it  inftantaneoufly 
to  the  ^find.  We  are  not  however  to  imagine  on  this  Accounr, 
that  the  Underftanding  departs  from  the  ufual  Rules  of  juft 
Thinking.  A  frequent  Repetition  of  Afts  begets  a  Habit ;  and 
Habits  are  attended  with  a  certain  Promptncfs  of  Execution, 
that  prevents  our  obfcrving  the  feveral  Steps  and  Gradations, 
by  which  any  Courfe  of  ASion  is  accomplilhed.  But  in  other 
Inflances,  where  we  judge  not  by  prc-contrafted  Habits,  as 
when  the  general  Idea  is  very  complex,  or  lefs  familiar  to  the 
Mind ;  we  always  proceed  according  to  the  Form  of  Reafoning 
cftabliflicd  above.  A  Goldfmith  for  inftancc,  who  is  in  doubt 
as  to  any  Piece  of  Metal,  whether  it  be  of  the  Species  called 
GoUi  firft  examines  its  Properties,  and  then  comparing  them 
with  the  general  Id^a  fignificd  by  that  Name,  if  he  finds  a 
perfeft  Corrcfpondcnce,  no  longer  hcfitatcs  under  what  Clafs 
of  Metals  to  rank  it.  Now  what  is  this,  but  following  Step 
by  Step  thofe  Rules  of  Reafoning,  which  we  have  before  laid 
down  as  the  Standards,  by  which  to  regulate  our  Thoughts  in 
all  Conclufions  of  this  kind  ? 

V.  Nor  let  be  imagined,  that  our  Rcfcarchcs  n-irrf.rr  i".. 
here,  becaufe  in  Appearance  bounded  to  theimpo-  /-c  .-.vr  *,?•/$ 
fing  of  general  Names  upon  particular  Objc6*tS,  arc  ^'^^z''  ^^ 
therefore  trivial  and  of  little  Confequcnce.  Some  '-'j^^-'^g- 
of  the  moft  confiderable  Debates  among  Mankind,  and  fuch  too 
as  nearly  regard  their  Lives,  Intercit,  and  Happinefs,  turn 
wholly  upon  this  Article.  Is  it  not  the  chief  Employment  of 
our  feveral  Courts  f>f  Judicature,  to  determine  in  particular 
Inftance^^,  what  is  Law,  Jufticc,  and  Equity?  Of  what  Im- 
portance is  it  in  many  Cafes,  to  deride  arr^ht,  whether  an 
Action  fliall  l>e  termed  Murder  or  Manllaughter  ?  We  fee  then, 
that  no  lefii  than  the  Lives  and  Fortunes  ol  Men,  depend  oftea 
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upon  tliefc  Dccifions.  The  Reafon  is  plain.  Adions  when 
once  referred  to  a  general  Idea,  draw  after  them  all  chat  may 
be  affirmed  of  that  Idea ;  infomuch  that  the  determining  tiic 
Species  of  Adions,  is  all  one  with  determining  what  Proportion 
of  Praifc  or  Difpraife,  Commendation  or  Elame,  ^c  ought 
to  follow  them.  For  as  it  is  allowed  that  Murder  defervci 
Death,  by  bringing  any  particular  AfVion  under  the  Head  ci 
Murder,  we  of  courfe  decide  the  Punifliment  due  to  it. 

VI.  But  the  great  Importance  of  this  Branch 
of  Reafoning,  and  the  Ncceffity  of  Care  and  Cir- 
cumfpecSlion,  in  referring  particular  Objcdh  to  ge- 
neral Ideas,  is  ftill  farther  evident  from  the  Pracfice 
of  the  Mathematicians.  Every  one  who  has  read 
Euclid  knows,  that   he  frequently   requires  us  to 

draw  Lines  thru'  certain  Points,  and  according  to  fuch  and 
fuch  Direftions.  The  Figures  thence  refulting  arc  often 
Squares,  Parallelograms,  or  Re£langles.  Yet  Euclid  never 
fuppofcs  this  from  their  bare  Appearance,  but  always  demon- 
Urates  it  upon  the  ftridcft  Principles  of  Geometry.  Nor  is 
the  Method  he  takes  in  any  thing  different  from  that  defcribel 
above.  Thus  for  inftance,  having  defined  a  Square  to  l>e  a 
Figure  bounded  by  four  equal  Sides,  joined  together  at  right 
Angles  ;  when  fuch  a  Figure  arifes  in  any  Conftru£lion  previ- 
ous to  the  Demonfl ration  of  a  Propofition,  yet  he  never  calls 
it  by  that  Name,  until  he  has  (hewn  that  its  Sides  are  equals 
and  all  its  Angles  right  ones.  Now  this  is  apparently  the  fame 
Form  of  Realbning  we  have  before  exhibited,  in  proving  Eijk 
to  be  an  even  Number  ;  as  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who 
reduces  it  into  a  regular  Syllogifm.  I  fliall  only  add,  that  when 
Euclid  has  thus  determined  the  Species  of  any  Figure,  he  is 
then  and  not  before  at  liberty  to  afcribe  to  it  all  the  Propcrtio 
already  dcmonftrated  of  that  Figure,  and  thereby  render  it  fub- 
fcrvicnt  to  the  future  Courfe  of  his  Reafoning. 

VII.  Having  thus  fufficiently  explained  the 
Rules,  by  which  we  are  to  conduft  ourfelves,  in 
ranking  particular  Objcds  under  general  Ideas, 
and  flicwn  their  Conformity  to  the  Pra^ice  xnd 
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to  obfervc,  that  the  true  Way  of  rendering  this 
Pait  of  Knowledge  both  eafy  and  certain,  is  j  by 
habituating  ourfelves  to  clear  and  determinate  Ideas, 
and  keeping  them  fteadily  annexed  to  their  refpec- 
tive  Names.  For  as  all  our  Aim  is,  to  apply  general  Words 
aright ;  if  thefc  Words  ftand  for  invariable  Ideas,  that  are 
perfe£Uy  known  to  the  Min(l,  and  can  be  readily  difiinguilhcd 

ufco 
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I  Occafiofii  there  will  be  little  Danger  of  Miftakc  of 
r  in  our  Reafonings.  Lfet  us  fuppofe  that  by  examining 
Dbje^l,  aod  carrying  our  Attention  fuccefEvely  from  one 
to  another,  wc  have  acquainted  ourfclves^  with  the  feveral 
culars  obfervable  in  it.  If  among  thefe  we  find  fuch  as 
titute  fame  general  Idea,  framed  and  fettled  beforehand  by 
Underftanding)  and  diftinguifhed  by  a  particular  Name  \ 
]t.efeinblance  thus  known  and  perceived,  neceffarily  dctcr- 
» the  Species  of  the  ObjeS,  and  thereby  gives  it  a  right  to 
Name  by  which  that  Species  is  called.  Thus  four  equal 
I,  joined  tos:cther  at  right  Angles,  make  up  the  Notion  of 
iare.  As  this  is  a  fivcd  and  invariable  Idea,  without  which 
;encral  Name  cannot  be  applied,  we  never  call  any  parti - 

Figure  a   Square^  until  it  appears  to  have  ihefc  fcvcral 
iitions  ;  and  contrarily,  wherever  a  Figure  is  found  with 

Conditions,  it  necefiarily   takes  the  Name  of  a  Square^ 
fame  will  be  found  to  hold  in  all  our  oiher  Reafonings  of 
kind ;  where   nothing  can  create  any  Difficulty  but  the 
It  of  fettled  Ideas.    If  for  inftance  wc  have  not  determined 
in  ourfelves,    the   precife   Notion  denoted  by  the  Word 
^/laugbter  ;  it  will  be  impoffible  for  us  to  decide,  whether 
particular  AQ\on  ought  to  bear  that  Name  :  becaufc  how- 
nicely  we  examine  the  A<Sion  itfelf,  yet  being  Strangers 
c  general  Idea  with  which  it  is  to  be  compared,  we  arc 
[y  unable  to  judge  of  their  Agreement  or  Difagreement. 
if  we  take  care   to   remove  this  Obftacle,  and  diftinflly 
the  two  Ideas  under  Confideration,  all  Difficuliics  vnniih^ 
rhc  Refblution  becomes  both  eafv  and  certain. 
[IL  Thus  wc  fee,  of  what  Importance  it  is,    p  !'•'  ^ 
rd5  the  Improvement  and  Certainty  of  human    t^X^farJDt- 
ffrledge,  that  we  accuftom  ourfelves  to  clear    hi-nji-an^" 
leterminate  Ideas,  and  a  fteady  Application  of    ^^l-,^ ^' "'- 
ds.     Nor  is  this  fo  eafy  a  Taflc  as  fomc  mny     (:/-*Vvr^re'' 
.ps  be  apt  to  imac;ine ;  it  requirir.j  both  acorn-     K-y:v!c<t^t  .j% 
nfive  Unclcrftandiii;r,  and  iireat  Command  of    */-^ -/-'>- 
ition,  to  fettle  the  precipe  Bounds  of  our  Idea?, 
I  they  grow  to  Ix:  very  complex,  and   include  aMultituiie 
rticuiars.  Nay  and  after  rhcfc  Limits  arc  duly  fixed,  there 
certain  Quickncfs  of  Thought  and  Extent  of  Mind  re- 
d,  towards  keeping   the  feveral   Parts   in  View,  that  ia 
laring  our  Ideas  one  with  another,  none  of  them  may  be 
CK)kcd.     Yet  ouHit  not  thefe  Difficulties  to  difcourn^e  us  ; 
great  thc)  arc  not  unfurmoun  table,  and  the   Ad  van  rages 
g  from  Succcfs  will  amply  recompcnfe  our  Toil.     Tne 
linty  and  eafy  Application  of  Mathematical  Knowledge  \% 
I  2  wholly 
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wholly  owing  to  the  exaft  Obfervancc  of  this  Rule.  And  I- 
am  apt  to  imagine,  that  if  we  were  to  employ  the  fame  Cars 
about  all  our  other  Ideas,  as  Mathematicians  have  done  about 
thofe  of  Number  and  Magnitude,  by  forming  them  into  exadt 
Combinations,  and  diftinguifliing  thefe  Combinations  by  par- 
ticular Names,  m  order  to  keep  them  fteady  and  invariable } 
wc  (hould  foon  have  it  in  our  Power,  to  introduce  Certainty 
and  Demonftration  into  other  Parts  of  human  Knowledge. 


CHAP.     III. 

Of  Reafoning  as  it  regards  the  Powers  and  Properties  cf 
^IbingSj  and  the  Re/atiofis  of  our  general  Ideas » 

*i'bfDift:nc^  I-  ^IC  7"  E  come  now  to  the  fccond  great  End 
tisn  r/Rea-  y  y     which  Men  have  in  view  in  their  Rca- 

if^lnh't'be  fonings,  namely ;  the  difcovering  and  afcribingto 
SacHces,  and  things  thcir  fevcral  Attributes  and  Properties.  And 
a  it  cctu^rt  here  it  will  be  neceflary  to  diftinguifh  between 
•-;«;«. /I  ijc.  Reafoning  as  it  regards  the  Sciences,  and  as  it 
concerns  common  Life.  In  the  Sciences,  our  Reafon  is  em- 
ployed chiefly  about  univerfal  Truths,  it  being  by  them  alone, 
that  the  Bounds  of  human  Knowledge  are  enlarged.  Hence 
the  Divifion  of  things  into  various  Clailes,  called  other  wife  Ge- 
nera and  Species.  For  thefe  univerfal  Ideas,  being  fct  up  as 
the  Reprefcntatives  of  many  particular  things,  whatever  is  af* 
firmed  of  them,  may  be  alfo  affirmed  of  all  the  Individuals  to 
which  they  belong.  Murder  for  inflance  is  a  general  Idea, 
reprcfenting  a  certain  Species  of  human  AdHons.  Reafon  tells 
us  that  the  Punifhment  due  to  it  is  Death,  Hence  every 
particular  A£lion  coming  under  the  Notion  of  Murder^  has 
the  Punifhmcnt  of  Death  allotted  to  it.  Here  then  we  apply 
the  general  Truth  to  fome  obvious  Inflance,  and  this  is  what 
properly  conftitutes  the  Reafoning  of  common  Life.  For  Men, 
in  their  ordinary  Tranfadlions  and  Intcrcourfe  one  with  ano- 
ther, have  fo r^ the  moil  part  to  do  only  with  particular  Ob- 
jc(3s.  Our  Friends  and  Relations,  tlicir  Chara<Sicrs  and  Beha- 
viour, the  Confiitution  of  the  fevcral  Bodies  that  furround  us, 
and  the  Ufis  to  which  they  may  be  applied,  are  what  chiefly 
engage  our  Aitcniion.  In  all  thtfc  wc  reafon  about  particular 
tljiiigs  ;  and  the  v/holc  Rcfult  of  our  Reafoning  is,  the  applying 
the  general  Truths  of  the  Sciences,  in  the  ordinary  TranP 
adligns  of . human  Life*     When  we  fee  a  Viper  we  avoid  it. 

Where. 
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Whcre-cvcr  wc  have  Occafion  for  the  forcible  A<ftion  of  Water, 
to  move  a  Body  that  makes  confiderabk  Refiftance,  we  take 
care  to  convey  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  (hall  fall  upon 
the  Obje£l  with  Impetuofity.  Now  all  this  happens,  in  con- 
fequencc  of  our  familiar  and  ready  Application  of  thefe  two 
general  Truths.  Tl)e  Bite  of  a  Viper  is  mortal,  Water  fall- 
trig  upon  a  Body  with  Impetuofity^  aSfs  very  forcibly  towards 
fitting  it  in  Motion,  In  like  manner,  if  we  fet  ourfelvcs  to 
confider  any  particular  Charafter,  in  order  to  determine  the 
Share  of  Praife  or  Difpraife  that  belongs  to  it,  our  great  Con- 
cern is,  to  afcertain  exadlly  the  Proportion  of  Virtue  and  Vice, 
The  Reafon  is  obvious.  A  juft  Determination  in  all  Cafes  of 
this  kind,  depends  entirely  upon  an  Application  of  thcfc  gene- 
ral Maxims  of  Morality  :  Virtuous  Actions  deferve  Praife,  Vi" 
cicus  ASfions  deferve  Blame. 

II.  Hence  it  appears,  that  Reafoning  as  it  re*    rkeStrpshy 
gards  common  Life,  is  no  more  than  the  afcribing    vvhUbic^^ru^ 
the  general  Properties  of  things,  to  thofe  feveral     ^''^i  in  the 
Objcds   with    which  we  are  more  immediately    f'J^!r!!17,}^ 
concerned,  accordino;  as  they  arc  found  to  be  of 

that  particular  Diviuon  or  Clafs,  to  which  the  Properties  be* 
long.  The  Steps  then  by  which  we  proceed  are  manifeftly 
tliefe.  Firft,  we  refer  the  Objcdl  under  Confideration  to  fome 
general  Idea  or  Clafs  of  Things.  We  then  recoiled!:  tb,e  feveral 
Attributes  of  that  general  Idea.  And  \u&\yj  afcribe  all  thofe 
Attributes  to  the  prcfent  Objeft.  Thus  in  confider  ine;  the  Cha- 
ra<5er  of  Sempronius^  if  we  find  it  to  be  of  the  kind  called 
Virtuous  ;  "When  we  at  the  fame  time  reflcd,  that  a  virtuorts 
Character  is  deferving  of  Efteem,  it  naturally  and  obvioufly 
follows,  that  Scmpronius  is  fo  too.  Thefe  Thoughts  put  into 
a  Sylhgifmj  in  order  to  exhibit  the  Form  of  Reafoning  here 
required,  run  thus. 

Every  virtuous  Man  is  worthy  of  Efleem* 
Sempronius  is  a  virtuous  A4an  : 
Therefore  Sempronius  is  worthy  of  Efleem, 

III.  By  this  SyUogtfm  it  appears,  that  before  we 

affirm  any  thing  of  a  particular  Obieca,  that  Ob-     J^^J^^Tp.ni"'' 
jeft  muft  be  referred  to  fome  general  Idea.   Sempro*    dcnce  ojtbe 
nius  is  pronounced  worthy  of  Efteem,   only  in    f^'o^fd«d 
confequence  of  his  being  a  virtuous  Man,  or  com-     RZf^n/rV{re 
ing  under  that  general  Notion.     Hence  we  fee  the    u^'.n  <tnitb<r, 
ncceffary  Connection  of  the  various  Parts  of  Rea- 
foning, and  the  Dependence  they    have   one   upon    another. 
The  determining  the  Genera  ai)|d  Species  of  Things,  is  as  we 
have  iaid,  one  Exercife  of  human  Reafon  ^  and  here  we  find, 

I  3  that 
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wholly  owing  to  the  exaft  Obfcrvancc  of  this  Rule.  And  I- 
am  apt  to  imagine,  that  if  we  were  to  eqiploy  the  fame  Care 
about  all  our  other  Ideas,  as  Mathematicians  have  done  about 
thofe  of  Number  and  Magnitude,  by  forming  them  into  exad 
Combinations,  and  diftinguifliing  thefe  Combinations  by  par- 
ticular Names,  in  order  to  keep  them  fteady  and  invariable; 
we  (hould  foon  have  it  in  our  Power,  to  introduce  Certainty 
and  Demonftration  into  other  Parts  of  human  Knowledge. 


CHAP.     III. 

Of  Reafoning  as  it  regards  the  Powers  and  Properties  of 
things  J  a)id  the  Relations  of  our  getter al  Ideas. 

rbeDiftinc.      I-  ^117"^  come  now  to  the  fccond  great  End 
tioH  f/Rea-  VV     which  Men  have  in  view  in  their  Rca- 

{^e"'lnh'tbe  fonings,  namely ;  the  difcovering  arid  afcribing to 
Sciences,  and  things  their  fevcral  Attributes  and  Properties.  And 
ui  it  ccK.om  jiere  it  will  be  neceflary  to  diftinguifli  between 
iomm.K  tje,  Reafonittg  as  it  regards  the  Sciences,  and  as  it 
concerns  common  Life.  In  the  Sciences,  our  Reafon  is  em« 
ployed  chiefly  about  univerfal  Truths,  it  being  by  them  alone, 
that  the  Bounds  of  human  Knowledge  are  enlarged.  Hence 
the  Divifion  of  things  into  various  Claiies,  called  otherwife  Ge* 
ncra  and  Species.  For  thefe  univerfal  Ideas,  being  fct  up  as 
the  Reprefcntatives  of  many  particular  things,  whatever  is  af- 
firmed of  them,  may  be  alfo  affirmed  of  all  the  Individuals  to 
which  they  belong.  Murder  for  inflance  is  a  general  Idea, 
reprcfenting  a  certain  Species  of  human  A6tions.  Reafon  tells 
us  that  the  Punifhment  due  to  it  is  Death,  Hence  every 
particular  A6lion  coming  under  the  Notion  of  Murder^  has 
the  Punifhmcnt  of  Death  allotted  to  it.  Here  then  we  apply 
the  general  Truth  to  fome  obvious  Inftance,  and  this  is  what 
properly  conftitutes  the  Reafoning  of  common  Life.  For  Men, 
in  their  ordinary  Tranfadlions  and  Intercourfe  one  with  ano- 
ther, have  for^thc  moft  part  to  do  only  with  particular  Ob- 
jc(3s.  Our  Friends  and  Relations,  their  Charadlers  and  Beha- 
viour, the  Conftitution  of  the  feveral  Bodies  that  furround  us, 
and  the  Ufcs  to  which  they  may  be  applied,  are  what  chiefly 
engage  our  Aitcniion.  In  all  thtlb  v.'c  reafon  about  particular 
tljijigs  ;  and  the  whole  Rcfult  of  our  Reafoning  is,  the  applying 
the  general  Truths  of  die  Sciences,  in  the  ordinary  Tranf- 
a<^igns  of  hiunan  life.     When  \\x  fee  a  Viper  wc  avoid  it. 

Where- 
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Whcrc-cver  wc  have  Occafion  for  the  forcible  Aftion  of  Water, 
to  move  a  Body  that  makes  confiderabl^  Refiftance^  we  take 
care  to  convey  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  (hall  fall  upon 
the  Obje£l  with  Impetuofity.  Now  all  this  happens,  in  con- 
iequencc  of  our  familiar  and  ready  Application  of  thefe  two 
^neral  Truths.  Tlje  Bite  of  a  Viper  is  mortal.  IfTiter  fall- 
ing upon  a  Body  with  Impetuojity^  aSis  very  forcibly  towards 
fetting  it  in  Motion.  In  like  manner,  if  we  fct  ourfclvcs  to 
confider  any  particular  Charafter,  in  order  to  determine  the 
Share  of  Praife  or  Difpraife  that  belongs  to  it,  our  great  Con- 
cern is,  to  afcertain  exaftly  the  Proportion  of  Virtue  and  Vice. 
The  Reafon  is  obvious.  A  juft  Determination  in  all  Cafes  of 
this  kind,  depends  entirely  upon  an  Application  of  thcfc  gene- 
ral Maxims  of  Morality  :  Virtuous  Actions  deferve  Praife.  Vi-- 
cicus  A£fions  deferve  Btame, 

II.  Hence  it  appears,  that  Reafoning  as  it  rc^ 
gards  common  Life,  is  no  more  than  the  afcribing 
the  general  Properties  of  things,  to  thofe  feveral 
Objcds  with  which  we  are  more  immediately 
concerned,  according  as  they  are  found  to  be  of 
that  particular  Divihon  or  Clafs,  to  which  the  Properties  be- 
long. The  Steps  then  by  which  we  proceed  are  manifcftly 
thefe.  Firft,  we  refer  the  Objc£l  under  Confideration  to  feme 
general  Idea  or  Clafs  of  Things.  We  then  recolledl  th.e  feveral 
Attributes  of  that  general  Idea.  And  daftly,  afcribe  all  thofe 
Attributes  to  the  prcfent  Objeft.  Thus  in  confider iiig  the  Cha- 
ra<5er  of  SemproniuSy  if  we  find  it  to  be  of  the  kind  called 
Virtuous  ;  "^hen  we  at  the  fame  time  reflect,  that  a  virtuous 
Character  is  dcferving  of  Eftecm,  it  naturally  and  obvioufly 
follows,  that  Scmpronius  is  fo  too.  Thefe  Thoughts  put  into 
a  Sylkgifm^  in  order  to  exhibit  the  Form  of  Reafoning  here 
required,  run  thus. 

Every  virtuous  Man  is  wsrtby  of  Efleem* 
Sempronius  is  a  virtuous  Man  : 
Therefore  Sempronius  is  worthy  of  EJleem* 

III.  By  this  SyUogifm  it  appears,  that  before  we 
affirm  any  thing  of  a  particular  Objedl,  that  Ob- 
jeft  muft  be  referred  to  fome  general  Idea.  Sempro- 
mus  is  pronounced  worthy  of  Efteem,  only  in 
confequence  of  his  being  a  virtuous  Man,  or  com- 
ing under  that  general  Notion.  Hence  we  fee  the 
necefTary  Connection  of  the  various  Parts  of  Rea- 
foning, and  the  Dependence  they  have  one  upon  another. 
The  determining  the  Genera  ai|4  Species  of  Things,  is  as  we 
have  iaid,  one  Lxercife  of  human  Reafon  j  and  here  we  find, 

I  3  that 
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that  this  Excrcife  is  the   firft  in  order,  and  previous  to  the 
other,  which  conrifts  in  afcribing  to  them  their  Powers,  Pro* 
pcriics,  and  Relations.     But  when  we  have  taken  this  previous 
Step,  and  brought  particular  Objcfts  under  general  Names ;  as 
the  Properties  wc  afcribe  to  them  arc  no  other  than  thofc  of 
the  ixcneral  Idea,  it  is  plain,  that  in  order  to  a  fuccefsful  Prdw 
grcfs  in  this   Part  of  Knowledge,    wc   muft  thoroughly   ac4> 
quaint- ourfelves  with  the  fcvcrad  Relations  and  Attributes  of' 
thcfc  our  general  Ideas.     When  this   is  done,  the  other  Part 
will  be  eafy,  and  require  fcarce  any  Labour  of  Thought,  as^kr-, 
}ng  no  more  than  an  Application  cf  the  general  Form  of-^Rea* 
foning  rep refented  in  the  foregoing  Sylio£iJin.     Now  as  wc  have 
already  fufiicicnriy  {hewn,  iiow  wc  are  to  proceed    to  deter- 
rnining  the  Genera  and  Species  of  things,  which  as  we  have 
faiu  li  the  previous  Seep  to  this  feccnd  Branch  of  human  Know- 
ledge ;    all  that  is  farther  wanting  tov/ards  a  due  Explanaiion 
pf  it  is,  to  oiFcr  fomc  Confidcrations,   as  to  the  manner  of  in- 
veftiT;ating  the  general   Relations  of  our  Ideas.     This  is  the 
highcll  Exercif;:  of  the  Powers  cf  the  Underftanding,  and  that 
bv  means  v.-hcrcof.    we  arrive  at  the  Difcovery  of  univerfal 
Truthi  ;  infoniuch  th::t  our  Deductions  in  this  Way,  conftitute 
that  pjiCicular  Species  of  Reafor/mg,  which   we  have  before 
laid  regards  principally  the  Sciences. 

IV.  But  that  we  may  conduft  our  Thought? 
*rz^o  Tr.r^rt  yy\^\^  {i\m'^  Order  and  Method,  wc  (ball  begin  with 
^IJaul vy.d  obicivincr,  that  the  Relations  of  our  general  Ideas 
7i  jjj  tr,  arci  of  two  Kinds.     Either  fuch  as  immediately 

difcover  thcmklvcs,  upon  comparing  t^^  Ideas  one 
with  another ;  or  fuch,  as  being  more  remote  and  diftant,  re- 
quire Art  and  Contrivance  to  bring  them  into  view.  The 
Relations  of  the  firft  kind,  furnilh  us  with  intuitive  and  fclf- 
cvidcnt  Truths  :  thole  of  the  fecond,  are  traced  by  Real'oning, 
and  a  due  Application  of  intermediate  Ideas.  It  is  of  this 
laft  kind  th.:c  v.'c  are  to  fpeak  here,  having  difpatched  what 
was  neceflary  witii  regard  to  the  ether  in  the  fecond  Part.  As 
therefore  in  tracing  the  more  diliant  Relations  of  Thing?, 
wc  muft  alw;iys  have  recourfe  to  intervening  Ideas,  and  are 
inore  or  IcC  fucccUful  in  our  Refearches,  according  to  our 
Acquaintance  wiih  thcfe  Ideas,  and  Ability  of  applying  ihcm  ; 
it  is  evident,  that  to  make  a  good  Reafoner,  two  things  arc 
principally  rccjuircd.  7^rV/?,  an  extenfive  Knowledge  of  thofc 
interfiled latc  Ideas,  by  means  of  which  things  may  be  com- 
pared one  With  another.  Secoiidly^  the  Skill  and  Talent  of 
applying  them  happily^  in  all  particular  Inflanccs  that  come 
iiadcr  CcnfiJeration.  •  ■      * 
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RST  I  lay,  that  in  order  to  our  rucccfsful 

in  Rcaloning,  wc  muft  have  an  exten-    ^'^hj^  **'  ' 

iwlcdse  of  thofe   intermediate   Ideas  by    TJ^'r.f^!!!^'i 

which  things  may  be  compared  one  with    mediattUeM, 

For  as  it  is  not  every  Idea  that  will 
fiPurpofe  of  our  Enquiries,  but  Ciich  only  as  are  pecu^ 
ated  to  the  Obje£is  about  which  we  reafbn,  fo  as  by  a 
on  with  them,  to  furnifli  evident  and  kno\Mn  Truths ; 
ia  more  apparent,  than  that  the  greater  Variety  oJF 
das  we  can  call  into  view,  the  more  likely  we  are 
xne  among  them,  that  will  help  us  to  the  Truths 
ired.  And  indeed  it  is  found  to  hold  in  Experience, 
roportion  as  we  enlarge  our  Views  of  Things,  and 
}uainted  with  a  Multitude  of  different  Objc(Sts,  the 

f  Faculty  gathers  Strength.  For  by  extending  our 
Knowledge,  the  Mind  acquires  a  certain  Force  and 
on,  as  being  accuftomed  to  examine  the  fcveral  Ap- 
3  of  its  Ideas,  and  obferve  what  Light  they  caft  on9 
Dther. 
kND  this  I  take  to  be  the  Rep/on,  that  in    7v,we/  /« 

excel  remarkably  in  any  one  Branch  of  "^JJ^l^y 
;,  it  is  neceflary  to  have  at  lead  a  general  Learning,  lu^ 
ance  with  the  whole  Circle  of  Arts  and  ^-uft  b:  tn ge^ 
The  Truth  of  it  is,  all  the  various  Zaltfr^^d ivitb 
i  of  human  Knowledge,  are  very  nearly  tu-ictoU- 
among  themfelves,  and  in  innumerable  OrdcofArtx 
J,  fcrve  to  illuftrate  and  fet  off  each  other,  "''^  ^■^'"''"• 
lio'  it   is  not  to  be  denied,  that  by  an  obftinatc  Ap- 

to  one  Branch  of  Study,  a  Man  may  make  coiifidcr- 
jrcfs,  and  acquire  fome  Degree  of  Eminence  in  it ;  yet 
/s  will  be  always  narrow  and  contradcd,  and  he  will 
at  maftcrly  Difcernment,  which  not  only  enables  us 
e  our  Difcoverlcs  with  Eafe,  but  alfo  in  laying  them 

others,  to  fpread  a  certain  Biightnefs  around  them. 

not  however  here  he  underftood  to  mean,  that  a  ge- 
lowledge  alone  is  fufficicnt  for  all  the  Purpofes  of  Rea*- 

I  only   recommend  it  as  proper  to  give  the  Mind  % 

Sagacity  and  Quicknefs,  and  qualify  it  for  judging 
1  the  ordinary  Occurrences  of  Life.  But  when  our 
ig  regards  a  particular  Science,  it  is  ferthcr  neceffary, 
more  nearly  acquaint  ourfelves  with  whatever  relates  to 
ence.  A  general  Knowledge  is  a  good  Prepaiation, 
bles  us  to  proceed  with  Eafe  and  Expedition  in 
r  Branch  of  Learning  we  apply  to.  But  then  in  the 
and  intricate  Qucftions  of  any  Science,  we  are  by  no 
I  4  meane 
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fneans  qualified  to  reafon  with  Advantage,  until  we  have  per 
faSlly  maftcred  the  Science  to  which  they  belong ;     it  being 
hence  chiefly,   that  we  are  furnifhed  with  thofe  intermediate 
Ideas,  which  lead  to  a  juft  and  fuccefsful  Solution. 

VIIL  And  here  as  it  comes  fo  naturally  in  taf 
Why  Matbt-  Way,  I  cannot  avoid  taking  notice  of  an  Obfcr- 
fmancians  yation,  that  is  frequently  to   be  met  with,  an4  ' 

I-werncttb  c  fcems  to  Carry  m  it  at  nrlt,  lomethmg  vay 
'Expefiatrn  ftrange  and  unaccountable.  It  is  in  (hortthiii 
Ttarnini  ^'^^^  Mathematicians ^  even  fuch  as  arc  univerfdij 

ru./rj.  allowed  to  excel  in  their  own  Profeffion,  ind  tQ 

have  difcovered  themfclves  perfeft  Mafters  in  the 
Art  of  Rcafoning,  have  not  yet  been  always  happy  in  treating 
upon  other  Subjects  ;  but  rather  fallen  fhort,  not  only  of  what 
inight  naturally  have  been  expected  from  them,  but  of  many 
Writers  much  lefs  excrcifed  in  the  Rules  of  Argumentation. 
This  will  not  appear  fo  very  extraordinary,  if  we  rcfledl  on 
what  has  been  hinted  above.  Mathematics  is  an  engaging 
Study,  and  Men  who  apply  themfclves  that  Way,  fo  wholly 
plunge  into  it,  that  they  are  for  the  moft  part  but  little  ac- 
quainted with  other  Branches  of  Knowledge.  When  there- 
fore they  quit  their  favourite  Subject,  and  enter  upon  others 
that  are  in  a  manner  new  and  ftrange  to  them,  no  wonder  if 
they  find  their  Invention  at  a  ftand.  Bccaufe  however  per- 
fc(5l  they  may  be  in  the  Art  of  Reafoning,  yet  wanting  here 
thofe  intermediate  Ideas,  which  are  neceflary  to  furnifh  out  a 
due  Train  of  Propofitions,  all  their  Skill  and  Ability  fails  them. 
For  bare  Knowledge  ot  the  Rules  is  not  fufficient.  Wc 
muft  farther  have  Materials  whcreunto  to  apply  them.  And 
when  thcfe  are  once  obtained,  then  it  is  that  an  able  Rea- 
foner  difcovers  his  Superiority,  by  the  juft  Choice  he  makes, 
and  a  certain  mnfterly  Difpofition,  that  in  every  Step  of  the 
Procedure,  carries  Evidence  and  Convi6lion  along  with  it. 
And  hence  it  is,  that  fuch  Mathematicians  as  have  of  late 
Years  applied  themfelves  to  other  Sciences,  and  not  contented 
with  a  fuperficial  Knowledge,  endeavoured  to  reach  their  inrnoft 
Rccefles ;  fuch  Mathematicians,  I  fay,  have  by  mere  Strength 
of  Mind,  and  a  happy  Application  of  Geomet  ical  Reafoning, 
carried  their  Difcoveries  far  beyond,  what  was  heretofore  judged 
the  utnioft '  Limits  of  human  Knowledge.  This  is  a  Truth 
abundantly  known,  to  all  who  arc  acquainted  with  the  late 
V^pnderfal  Improvements  in  Natural  Philofophy. 
Seto.id!v,  tb*  VIII.  I  COME  now  to  the  fecond  thin^  required, 
ikiUofap,  in  order  to  a  fuccefsful  Progrcfe  in  Reafoning, 
f^ji^  hur^     namely  J  the  Skill  and  Tal«nt  of  applying  inter- 

medijt^ 
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mediate  Ideas  happily,  in  all  particular  Inftanccs  ^.c.natKidyd 
^at  come  under  Confideration.  And  here  I  (hall  happUy  in 
not  take  up  much  time  in  laying  down  Rules  and  f^rmuisr  in-r 
Precept;,  becaufe  I  am  apt  to  think  they  would  •^•''"'• 
do  but  little  Service.  Ufe  and  Experience  are  the  bcft  Inftruc- 
tors  in  the  prefcnt  Cafe :  and  whatever  Logicians  may  boaft,  of 
being  able  to  form  perfeft  Reafoners  by  Book  and  Rule,  yet 
wc  find  by  Experience,  that  the  Study  of  their  Precepts,  does 
not:  always  add  any  great  Degree  of  Strength  to  the  Undcr- 
ifamiiing.  In  Ihort,  *tis  Ac  Habit  alone  of  Reafoning,  that 
maises  a  Rcafoner.  And  therefore-  the  true  Way  to  acquire 
this  Talent  is,  by  being  much  convcrfant  in  thofe  Sciences, 
where  the  Art  of  Reafoning  is  allowed  to  reign  in  the  greateft 
Perfection.  Hence  it  was  that  the  Ancients,  who  fo  well  un- 
derftood  the  Manner  of  forming  the  Mind,  always  began  with 
Mathematics^  as  the  Foundation  of  their  Philofophical  Studies. 
Here  the  Underftanding  is  by  Degrees  habituated  to  Truth, 
contrafts  infenfibly  a  certain  Fondnefs  for  it,  and  learns  never 
to  yield  its  Aflcnt  to  any  Propofition,  but  where  the  Evidence 
is  fufficient  to  produce  full  Conviftion.  For  this  Reafon  Plato 
lias  called  Mathematical  Pcnionftrations  the  Cathartics  or 
Purgatives  of  the  Soul,  as  being  the  proper  Means  to  deanfe 
it  from  Error,  and  reftore  that  natural  Exercife  of  its  Facul- 
ties, in  which  juft  Thinking  coi^fifts.  And  indeed  I  believe 
it  will  be  readily  allowed,  that  no  Science  furnifhes  fo  many  ln« 
ftances,  of  a  happy  Choice  of  intermediate  Ideas,  and  a  dcx- 
t'j^us  Application  of  them,  for  the  Difcovery  of  Truth,  and 
Enlargement  of  Knowledge. 

IX.  If  therefore  we  would  form  our  Minds  to  ^^  ^^^^  - 
a  Habit  of  Reafoning  clofcly  and  in  train,  we  M^tiitran-al 
cannot  take  any  more  certain  Method,  than  the  l>^*'-^if'a. 
exercifxng  ourfelves  in  Mathematical  Dcmcnftra-  !X.7;X/;^I^ 
tions,  fo  as  to  contraft  a  kind  of  Familiarity  with  R^fpe^i, 
them.  *'  Not  that  we  look  upon  it  as  neceflary, 
*'  (t^  ufe  tije  Words  of  the  great  Mr,  Locke)  that  all  Men 
*'  Ihould  be  deep  Mathematicians,  but  that,  having  got  the 
<«  Way  of  Reafoning  which  that  Study  neccflarily  bf  ings  the 
**  Mind  to,  they  may  be  able  to  transfer  it  to  other  Parts  of 
*«  Knowledge,  as  they  Ihall  have  Occafion.  For  in  all  forts 
*«  of  Reafoning,  every  finele  Argument  fliould  be  managed  as 
*<  a  Mathematical  Demonstration,  the  Connexion  and  Depen- 
**  dence  of  Ideas  (hould  be  followed,  till  the  Mind  is  brought 
•*  to  the  Source  on  which  it  bottoms,  and  can  trace  the  Co- 
"  herencc  through  the  whole  Train  of  Proofs.  It  is  in  the  ge- 
'  ^«  ncral  obfervable,  that  the  Faculties  of  gur  Souls  are  improved 

'  '^  and 
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'^  and  made  ufcful  to  ns,  jud  after  the  fame  manner,  as  our 
**  Bodies  are.  Would  you  have  a  Man  write  or  paint,  dance 
**  or  fence  well,  or  perform  any  other  manual  Operation,  dex- 
**  tcroufly  and  with  Eafe?  Let  him  have  ever  fo  much  Vigour 
**  and  Adtivity,  Supplcnefs  and  Addrefe  naturally,  yet  nobody 
**  expeQs  this  from  binl  unlefs  he  has  been  ufol  to  it,  and 
<^  has  employed  Time  and  Pains  in  fafliioning  and  forming 
**  his  Ha';d,  or  outward  Parts,  to  thefe  Motions.  Juft  fo  it 
"  is  in  the  Mindj  would  you  have  a  Man  reafon  well,  jou 
*'  muft  ufe  him  to  it  betimes,  exerdife  his  Mind  in  obferving 
^*  the  Connection  of  Ideas,  and  following  them  in  tr^n. 
*'  Nothing  does  this  better  than  Mathematics,  which  therc- 
**  fore  I  think  fhould  be  taught  all  thofe,  who  have  the  Time 
*'  and  Opportunity,  not  fo  much  to  make  them  Mathema- 
**  ticians,  as  to  make  them  reafonable  Creatures;  for  though  we 
*'  all  call  ouifelves  fo,  becaufc  wc  are  born'to  it,  if  we  pleafe  5 
*'  yet  we  may  truly  fay.  Nature  gives  us  but  the  Seeds  of  it. 
««  Wc-  arc  born  to  be,  if  we  pleafe,  rational  Creatures ;  but  'tis 
**  Ufe  and  Extrcife  only  that  makes  us  fo,  and  wc  are  indeed 
*'  fo,  no  farther  than  Induftry  and  Application  has  carried  us." 
ConduSl  of  the  Undrjlanding. 

X.  But  although  the  Study  of  Mathematics, 
^itf/c*/"      '    be  of  all  others  the  moil  ufcful,  to  form  the  Mind, 

\^9th!!$^.  2"^  o'^^  *^  ^^  ^^''^y  ""^^^^  °f  Truth,  yet  ought  not 
jtBi^  ci  are  Other  Parts  of  Philofophy  to  be  ncgiefted.  For 
ti^jh'^.-jbej  there  alfo  wc  meet  with  many  Opportunities  of 
'iJjyJfiLjs  cxercifing  the  Powers  of  the  Undciftanding ;  and 
tfRcifoning,  the  Variety  of  Subje£ls  naturally  leads  us,  to  00- 
fcrve  all  thofe  different  Turns  of  Thinking,  that 
arc  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  feveral  Ideas  wc  examine,  and  the 
Truths  v/e  fearch  after.  A  Mind  thus  trained,  acquires  a  cer- 
tain Maftery  over  its  own  Thoughts,  infomuch  that  it  can 
range  and  model  them  at  pleafure,  and  call  fuch  into  view,  at 
belt  fuit  its  prcfent  Defigns.  Now  in  this  the  whole  Art  of 
Rcafoning  confift?,  from  among  a  great  Variety  of  different 
Ideas,  to  finglc  out  thofe  that  are  moft  proper  for  the  Bufineb 
in  hand,  and  to  lay  them  together  in  fuch  Order,  that  from 
pLiin  and  eafy  Beginnings,  by  gentle  Degrees,  and  a  continued 
Train  of  evident  Truths,  we  may  be  infenfibly  led  on  to  fuch 
Difcovcrics,  as  at  our  firfl  fetting  out  appeared  beyond  the  Reach 
of  human  Undcrftanding.  For  this  Purpofc,  befides  the  Study 
of  Mathematics  before  recommended,  we  ought  to  apply  our- 
fclves  diligently  to  the  reading  of  fuch  Authors,  as  have  diftin* 
guiihcd  themfelves  for  Strength  of  Reafonine,  and  a  juft  ami 
^curate  Maimer  of  ThinJu;i&    Fox  u  »  ^ftrv^Ic,  that  1^ 

Mii4 
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Mind  exercited  and  fcafoncd  to  Truth,  fcldom  refts  fatlsfted  in 
a  bare  Contemplatian  of  the  Argumenti;  offered  by  others,  but 
will  be  frequently  aflaying  its  own  Strength,  and  purfuing  its 
DifcGVcries  upon  the  Plan  it  is  mod  accuftomcd  to.  Thus 
we  infenfibly  contract  a  Habit,  of  tracing  Truth  from  one 
Stage  to  another,  and  of  inveftigating  thol'e  general  Relations 
and  Properties,  which  we  afterwaids  afcribc  to  particular 
Thin^,  according  as  we  find  them  comprehended  under  the 
ablbadl  Ideas,  to  which  the  Properties  belong.  And  thus  hav- 
ing particubrly  (hewn,  how  wc  arc  to  diflribute  the  fcveral 
Objcfis  of  Nature  under  general  Ideas,  what  Properties  wc  arc 
to  afcribe  to  them  in  confcciuence  of  that  Difiribution,  and 
how  to  trace  and  invcftigaie  the  Properties  thcmfelves  ;  I  think 
I  have  (ufficiently  explained  all  that  is  ncccfl'ary  towards  a  due 
Conception  of  Reafoning,  and  fhall  therefoic  here  conclude  this 
Chapter. 


C  H  A  P.     IV. 

Of  the  Fcrms  of  Syllogifms. 

r.  T  TITHERTO   we    have  contented   our-     n.-n^uret 
jLjL  felves  with    a  general  Notion  of   Syllo-     of  .Sj/A^ij^^s, 
gifnw,  and  of  the  Parts  of  which  they  confift.     It 
itv  now  time  to  enter  a  little  more  particularly  into  the  Subjecfl, 
to  examine  their  various  Forms,  and  lav  open  the  Rules  of  Ar- 
liumentation  proper  to  each.     In  the  oyllogifms  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  Chapters,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  mid^i/e  Term 
i?  the  Subject  of  the  ji^.ajor  Proportion,  and  the  Predicate  of 
the  Alinor.     This  Dlfpofition,  though  the  raoft  natural  and 
obvious,    is  not  however  ncceffary ;  it  frequently  happening, 
that  the  middle  Term  is  the  Subjcdi  in  both  the  Premifles,  or 
the  Predicate  in  both;  and  fomctimes,  directly  contrary  to  its 
Difpofition  in  the  foregoing  Chapters,  the  Predicate  in  the  Ma* 
joTj  and  the  Subject  in  the  Minor,      Hence  the  Diftindlion 
of  Syllogifms  into  various  Kinds,  called  Figuns  by  Logicians. 
For  Figure^  according  to  their  Ufe  of  the  Word,  is  nothing 
elfe,    but  the  Order  and  Difpofition  of  the  middle  Term  in 
any  Syllogifm.     And  as  this  Difpofition,  is  we  fee  fourfold,  {o 
the  Figures  of  Syllogifms  thence  arifing,  are  four  in  Number. 
When  the  middle  Term  is  the  Subject  of  the  Major  Fropofi- 
lion,  and  the  Predicate  of  the  Minor,  wc  have  what  is  called 
thcfrjl  Figure,    If  on  the  other  band^  it  is  the  Predicate  of 

both 
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,t)oth-  the  PrcmilTes,  the  Sviloglfm  is  faid  to  be  in  the  feconi 
Figure.  Again  in  the  third  Figure^  the  middle  Term  is  the  Sub- 
ject of  the  two  Premifles.  And  laftly,  by  making  it  the  Predi- 
cate of  the  Major,  and  Subjedl  of  the  Minor y  we  obtain  Syllo- 
gifms  in  the  fourth  Figure, 

TheMociiof  ^^'  ^^'^  befides  this  fourfold  DiftinSion  of 
fiyihgijmi,  Syllogifms,  there  is  alfo  9  farther  Subdivifion  of 
them  in  every  Figure,  arifing  from  the  ^antitjf 
.and  Quality  as  they  are  called  of  the  Prcpofitions.  By  j^tfu- 
*//)>  we  mean  the  Confideration  of  Propofitions  as  univ^lal  or 
particular,  by  ^ality  as  affirmative  or  negative.  Now  as  in 
all  the  fevcral  Uifpofitions  of  the  middle  Term,  the  Propofi- 
tions of  which  a  Syllogifm  confifts,  may  be  either  univerial 
or  particular,  affirmative  or  negative ;  the  due  Determination 
«f  thefe,  and  fo  putting  them  together,  as  the  Laws  of  Ar- 
gumentation require,  conftitute  what  Logicians  call  the  Moods 
of  Syllogifm.  Of  thefe  Mi)Qds  there  are  a  determinate  Num- 
ber to  every  Figure,  including  all  the  poffible  Ways,  in  which 
Propofitions  differing  in  ^iotitity  or  Quality  can  be  combined^ 
according  to  any  Difpofition  of  the  middle  Term,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  juft  Conclufioo.  The  Shortnefs  of  the  prefent 
Work,  will  not  allow  of  my  entering  into  a  more  particular 
Dcfcription,  of  thefe  feveral  DilUndlions  and  Divifions.  i  Jhail 
therefore  content  myfelf,  with  referring  the  Reader  to  the 
Port- Royal  Art  of  "Thinking,  where  he  will  find  the  Moods  and 
Figures  of  Syllogifms  diftintSiily  explained,  and  the  Rules  proper 
to  each  very  neatly  demonftrated. 

'  III.  The  Divifion  of  Syllogifms,  according  to 
Foundfltiyn  cf  Mood  and  Figure,  refpefts  thofe  efpecially,  which 
vijian^'^jL  are  known  by  the  Name  of  plain  fimple  Sylto- 
iogijmi,  gifms  y  that  is,  which  are  bounded  to  three  Pro* 

pofitions,  all  fimple,  and  where  the  Extremes  and 
middle  Terci  are  connecSlcd,  according  to  the  Rules  laid  down 
above.  But  as  the  Mind  is  not  tied  down  to  any  one  precife 
Form  of  Reafoning,  but  fometimes  makes  ufe  of  more,  feme- 
times  of  fewer  Preinifics,  and  often  takes  in  compound  and 
conditional  Propofitions,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  take  notice 
of  the  different  Forms  derived  from  this  Source,  and  explain 
the  Rules  by  which  the  Mind  conduds  itfelf  ih  the  Ufe  of 
them. 

IV.  When  in  any  Syllogifm,  the  Major  js,a 
^i'li'lr'^       conditional    Propofition,    the   Syllogifm    itfelf  i% 
yi  ^gijirn.         termed  Conditional.     Thus : 

If  there  is  a  God,  he  ou^ht  tg  be  worfiiped. 

Butthercis  a  God; 

Ther4n 
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Therifsre  he  ought  to  be  worjhiped. 
In  this  Example,  the  Major  or  firft  Propofition,  is  we  fet 
conditional,  and  therefore  the  Syllogifm  itfelf  is  alfo  of  the  kind, 
called  by  that  Name.  And  here  we  are  to  obfcrve,  that  all  con- 
ditional Propofitions  are  made  of  two  diftinft  Parts  :  one  ex- 
preffing  ihz  Condition  upon  which  the  Predicate  agrees  or  dif- 
s^ees  with  the  Subjefl,  as  in  this  now  before  us,  if  there  is  a 
God  I  the  other  joining  or  disjoining  the  faid  Predicate  and  Sub* 
jeS,  as  here,  he  ought  to  be  worjhiped.  The  firft  of  thefe  Parts, 
or  that  which  implies  the  Condition,  is  called  the  j/nteccdent^ 
the  fecond,  where  wc  join  or  disjoin  the  Predicate  and  Subjc£):y 
has  the  Name  of  the  Confequent, 

V.  These  Things  explained,  we  are  farther  to 
obfervc;  that  in  all  Propofitions  of  this  kind,  fup-  Grrmd^f  lU 
pofmg  them  to  be  exact  in  point  of  Form,  the  %'-!l,^j\^''";l^ 
Relation  between  the  Antecedent  and  Confequent,  ^if».s^ 
muft  ever  be  true  and  real ;  that  is,  the  Antece- 
dent muft  always  contain  fome  certain  and  genuine  Conditiorr, 
which  neceffarily  implies  the  Confequent :  for  other  wife,  the 
Propofition  itfelf  will  be  falfe,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be 
admitted  into  bur  Reafoninjs.  Hence  it  follows,  that  when  any 
conditional  Propofition  is  aflumed,  if  we  admit  the  Antecedent 
of  that  Propofition,  wc  muft  at  the  fame  time  neceflarily  ad- 
mit the  Confequent  ;  but  if  we  rejcft  tiie  Confequcrt,  we  are 
in  like  manner  bound  to  rcjtft  the  Antecedent.  For  as  the 
Antecedent  always  cxfrefles  fome  Condition,  which  neceila- 
rily  implies  the  Truth  of  the  Confequent ;  by  admittinp;  the 
Antecedent  we  allow  of  that  Condition,  and  therefore  ought 
aifb  to  admit  the  Confequent.  In  like  manner,  if  it  a^-pears 
that  the  Confequent  ought  to  be  rcjecrtd,  the  Antecedent  evi- 
dently muft  be  lo  too;  becaufe,  as  was  juft  now  demonftrated, 
the  admitting  of  the  Antecedent,  would  nccefiarily  imply  the 
Admiftion  alio  of  the  Confequent. 

VI.  From  what  has  been  faid  it  appears,  that 

there   are   two   Ways    of  arguing   in   hypothetical    *^Y  ^^'- 
Syllogifms,  which  lead  to  a  certain  and   miiuoid-     ,//.^>X/.J>'-!"'^ 
able  Conclufion.     For  as  the  Major  is  always  a    gifm, 
conditional   Propofition,  confiftinp:  of  r.n  Antece- 
dent and  a  Confequent :  if  the  jhinor  a  Jmits  the  Antecedent, 
k  is  plain  that  the  Conclufion  muft   a«]a^.it  the  C(»nfcijii(  in. 
This  is  called  arguing  from  the  Admifiion   c»f  the  Antccciient 
to    the   Admiflion    of   the   Confequent,    and    coiiftitut^s    x\\\x. 
Mood  or  Species  of  hypothiticd  Syllo^lfms,    which  is  diilin- 
guiihcd  in  the  Schools  by  the  Name  of  the  Midus  ^5:isu5y  itiaf- 
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much  as  by  it,  Ihe  whole  conditional  Propofition,  both  Ante- 
cedent and  Confcqucnt,  is  cftablifhcd.     Thu^  : 

If  God  is  infinitely  wife^  and  a^s  with  pnfe£i  FneJem^  be 
does  nsilring  hut  wJjat  is  bejl. 

But  God  is  infinitely  wife^  and  a£ls  with  perfect  Freidom  : 

therefore  he  dus  nothing  but  what  is  be/i. 
Here  we  fee  the  Antecedent  or  firft  Part  of  the  conditional 
Propofitior.  is  eflabliuicd^in  the  Minor,  and  the  Confequcnt  or 
fccond  Part  in  the  Condufion  \  whence  the  Syllogifm  itfclf 
is  an  Example  of  the  Alodus  pomns.  But  if  now  we  on  the 
contrary  fuppofe,  that  the  Minor  reje£ls  the  Confcquent^  then 
it  is  apparent,  that  the  Condufion  muft  alfo  rejed  the  Ante^ 
cedent.  In  this  Cafe  we  are  faid  to  argue  from  the  Removal 
of  the  Confcqucnt,  to  the  Removal  of  the  Antecedent,  and  die 
particular  Mood  or  Species  of  Syllogifms  thence  ariftng,  is 
called  by  Logicians  the  Modus  tolUns ;  becaufe  in  it,  both  Ante- 
cedent and  Confcqucnt,  are  rejeiSlcd  or  taken  away,  as  appeart 
by  the  following  Example. 

Jf  God  were  not  a  Being  of  infinite  Goodnefs,  neither  would 
he  confult  the  Happinefs  of  his  Creatures. 

But  God  does  confult  ihe  Happinefs  of  his  Creatures  : 

therefore  he  is  a  Being  of  infinite  Goodnefs, 

VII.  These  two  Species  take  in  the  whole 
rify  irchiife  Clafs  of  fflw^///tf«tf/ Syllogifms,  and  include  all  the 
*wJehlf!^'  poffibleWays  of  arguing  that  lead  to  a  legitimate 
•j'A'gti.ng.  Conclufion ;  becaufe  we  cannot  here  proceed  by 
a  contrary  Procefs  of  Reafoning,  that  is,  from  the 
Removal  of  the  Antecedent  to  the  Removal  of  the  Confequcnt^ 
or  from  the  cflablifhing  of  the  Confequcnt  to  the  eflablifhing 
of  the  Antecedent.  For  altho'  the  Antecedent  always  exprefles 
fomc  real  Condition,  which  once  admitted  neceffarily  implies 
the  Confequcnt,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  thcrefoie 
no  other  Condition  ;  and  if  fo,  then  after  removing  the  Antcce* 
dent,'  the  Confequent  may  ftill  hold,  becaufe  of  fome  other  De- 
termination that  infers  it.  When  we  fay:  If  a  Stone  is  expofed 
fo77ic  time  to  the  Rays  of  the  Sun,  it  will  contract  a  certain  De* 
grce  of  Heaty  the  Propofition  is  certainly  true,  and  admit- 
ting the  Antecedent,  we  muft  aifo  admit  the  Confequent- 
But  as  there  are  other  Ways  by  which  a  Stone  may  gather 
Heat,  it  will  not  follow,  from  the  ceafing  of  the  before-men- 
tioned Condition,  that  therefore  the  Confequcnt  cannot  take 
place.  In  other  Words,  we  cannot  argue  :  But  the  Stone  has 
not  heen  expofed  to  the  Rays  of  the  Sun ',  therefore  neither  l^i 
it  any  Degree  of  Heat :  inafmuch  as  there  are  a  great  many 
whci  Ways,  by  which  Heat  might  have  been  communicated 
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to  it.  And  if  wc  cannot  argue  from  the  Removal  of  the  An- 
tecedent to  the  Removal  of  the  Confequent,  no  more  can  we 
fix>in  the  Admiffion  of  the  Confequent  to  the  AdmifTion  of  the 
Antecedent  Becaufe  as  the  Confequent  may  flow  from  a  great 
Variety  of  difterent  Suppoiltions,  the  allowing  of  it  does  not 
determine  the  precifc  Suppofition,  but  only  that  fome  one  of 
them  muft  take  place.  Thus  in  the  foregoing  Propofition,  If 
m  Stmt  is  expofid  form  time  to  the  Rays  of  the  Suriy  it  rvill  con" 
tra&  a  certain  Degree  of  Heat :  Admitting  rfie  Confequent,  v/js. 
that  it  has  contra£icd  a  certain  Degree  of  Heaty  we  are  not 
therefore  bound  to  admit  the  Antecedent,  that  it  has  been  femi 
time  expofed  t9  the  Ray^  of  the  Sun ;  becaufe  there  are  many' 
other  Caofcs  wher.ce  that  Heat  may  have  proceeded.  Thcfe 
two  Way?  oi  arguinc  therefore,  hold  not  in  conditional  Syllo- 
giTir.?.  ir'I'jcd,  wlicre  the  Antecedent  expreffcs  the  only  Con- 
cii'ir.f:  on  vA.y  \\  the  Confequent  takes  place,  there  they  may 
fce  appli.-J  >AriS  iSLlcty  j  becaufe  where-cver  that  Condition  is 
n  i:.,  v.(:  arc;  :.  :l'  itjut  neither  can  the  Confequent  be,  and  fo 
i:.  .•;  .  •  :■'.  tinin  the  Removal  of  the  one  to  the  Removal  of 
I.  .  n*  .  ,  J.,  on  the  contrary^  whcrc-evcr  the  Confequent 
h  .-,  r  i^  i.L*rtain  that  the  Condition  muft  alfo  take  place  ; 
\  .  '  .;?' V  ^,  ihit  by  cftablifhing  the  Confequent,  we  at  the 
1.  ;:  ;  Vm"  '  frabiiih  the  Antecedent.  But  as  this  is  a  very  par- 
t  .ki  I'  V.  tfc,  and  that  happens  but  feldom,  it  cannot  be  extend- 
Cii  .  \'.  ;i  general  Rule,  and  therefore  affords  not  any  fleady 
ar.ii  .i  .iverfal  Ground  of  Rcafoning  upon  the  two  foregoing 
Su.      1:  ions. 

\     '.As  from  the  Alnjor'^s  being  a  conditional 
Pr<'    iition,  wc  obtain  the  Species  of  conditional     '^^Matner 
Syl.    nfms;  fo  where  it  is  a  disjundVivc  Propofi-     :r^!if^j["^i^ 
till      'he  Syllogifm  to  which  it  belongs  is  alfo  call-     SyU:^ij,m, 
cd  Dujun^fhe^  as  in  the  following  Example  : 

27v  lyorid  is  either  felf-exijieni^  or  the  Pf'^ork  of  fome  finite^ 

cr  of  fome  infiite  Being, 

But  it  is  not  ftlf-exijlcnty  ror  the  JVcvk  of  a  finite  Being  z 

therefore  it  is  the  l/'crk  of  im  infinite  Being, 

Now  a  di>junclive  Tropofition  is  that,  where  of  fcvcral  Prc- 

dicat0i,    we    affirm  one  neccflarily  to  belong  to  the  Subjed, 

to  the  Exclufion  of  all  the  reft,  but  leave  that  particular  one 

undetermined.     licncc  it  follows,  that  as  foon  as  we  determine 

the    particular   IVeuicate,  all  the  reft  are   of  courfe  to  be  re- 

jec^.d  J  or   if  wc   reject  all  the  Predicates  but  one,  that  one 

ji«'ccfl:irily  takes   place.     When   therefore  in  a  disjun^ive  Syl- 

lu'^.fni,  the  feveral    IVcdicates  arc  enumerated   in  the  Major  ; 

if  the  Alinor  cftablilhev  any  one  of  thefe  Predicates,  the  Con* 
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much  as  by  It,  Ihe  whole  conditional  Propofition,  both  Ante- 
cedent  and  Confcquent,  is  cftablifhed.     Thu^  : 

If  God  is  infinitely  wife^  and  a^s  with  perfe£f  Frudom^  hi 
dees  nstlting  hut  tuJjat  is  bejl. 

But  God  is  infinitely  wife,  and  a£ls  with  perfe^i  Freedom  : 

^Lcnfo'e  he  dus  7:othing  but  what  is  hefi. 
Here  wc  fee  the  Antecedent  or  firft  Part  of  the  conditional 
Propoiltio:^  is  eftabllilicd^in  the  Minor^  and  the  Confequent  or 
fccond  Part  in  the  Conclufion  |  whence  the  Syllogifm  itfelf 
is  u\\  Example  of  the  AUdus  ponens.  But  if  now  we  on  the 
central y  Uippofe,  that  the  Mimr  rejedls  the  Confequent ^  then 
it  is  apparent,  that  the  Conclufion  muft  alfo  rejed  the  Ante^ 
cedent.  In  this  Cafe  wc  arc  faid  to  argue  from  the  Removal 
of  the  Confequent,  to  the  Removal  of  the  Antecedent,  and  tlic 
particular  Mood  or  Species  of  Syllogifms  thence  arifmg,  is 
called  by  Logicians  the  Modus  tollens ;  bccaufe  in  it,  botti  Ante- 
cedent and  Confequent,  are  rejected  or  taken  away,  as  appeart 
by  the  fi.llowing  Example. 

If  God  were  not  a  Being  of  infiyiitt  Goodnefs^  neither  Would 
he  confidt  the  Happinefs  of  his  Creatures* 

But  God  does  confult  ihe  Happinefs  of  his  Creatures  : 

Therefore  he  is  a  Being  of  infinite  Goodnefs, 

VII.  THtSE  two  Species  udce  in  the  whole 
rityjrcluJe  Qafs  of  ffl^/^/'/ww/ Syllogifms,  and  include  all  the 
XsJUrlyT'  poflibleWays  of  arguing  that  lead  to  a  legitimate 
•jAg:i.!tg.  Conclufion ;  bccaufe  we  cannot  here  proceed  by 
a  contrary  Procefs  of  Rcafoning,  that  is,  from  the 
Removal  of  the  Antecedent  to  the  Removal  of  the  Confequent^ 
or  from  the  cftablifliing  of  the  Confequent  to  the  eftablifliing 
of  the  Antecedent.  For  altho'  the  Antecedent  always  exprefles 
fomc  real  Condition,  which  once  admitted  neccflarily  implies 
the  Confequent,  yet  it  docs  not  follow  that  there  is  therefore 
no  other  Condition  ;  and  if  fo,  then  after  removing  the  Antccc- 
dcnt,'  the  Confecjutnt  may  ftill  hold,  becaufe  of  fome  other  De- 
termination that  infers  it.  When  we  fay  :  If  a  Stone  is  expofed 
foiiic.  thnc  to  the  Rays  of  the  Sun,  it  will  contract  a  certain  De" 
grce  cf  Heat\  the  Propofition  is  certainly  true,  and  admit- 
ting the  Antecedent,  we  muft  aifo  admit  the  Confcqucr.t- 
But  as  there  are  other  Ways  by  which  a  Stone  may  gather 
Heat,  it  will  not  follow,  from  the  ceafing  of  the  before-men- 
tioned Condition,  that  therefore  the  Confequent  cannot  take 
place.  In  other  Words,  we  cannot  argue  :  But  the  Stsne  has 
not  been  expofed  to  the  Rays  of  the  Sun ;  ihertfore  neither  bai 
it  any  Degree  of  Heat:  inafmuch  as  there  are  a  great  many 
«Kher  Ways,  by  which  Heat  might  have  been  communicatect 
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fo  it.  And  if  wc  cannot  argue  from  the  Removal  of  the  An- 
tecedent to  the  Removal  of  the  Confequent,  no  more  can  we 
from  the  Admiffion  of  the  Confequent  to  the  Admidion  of  the 
Antecedent  Becaufe  as  the  Conitquent  may  fiow  (ri<m  a  great 
Variety  of  different  Suppoiitions,  the  allowing  of  it  does  not 
determine  the  prccifc  Suppofition,  but  only  that  fome  one  of 
them  muft  take  place.  Thus  in  the  foregoing  ProjTofition,  If 
a  Ster/e  is  expofed  fome  time  to  the  Rays  of  the  Sun^  it  will  an- 
tral a  certain  Degree  of  Heat :  Admittingtfie  Conftqucnt,  ^/z, 
that  it  has  contracted  a  certain  Degree  cf  Heaty  we  are  not 
therefore  bound  to  admit  the  Antecedent,  that  it  has  been  feme 
time  ex^cftd  t9  the  Ray^  of  the  Sun ;  becaufe  there  are  many" 
other  Caufc^?  whe:^rc  that  Hoat  may  have  proceeded.  Thelc 
two  \\';tv-  ot  ar  "lin?  t!icrcforc,  hold  not  in  conditional  Syllo- 
gi'",-;^.  J:'-i.%  v/r'icrc  the  Antecedent  expreflcs  the  only  Con- 
c'>-- I.  (..I  V-.  i^  tiic  Confequent  takes  place,  there  they  may 
I L'  :'^'<[  i  ^v.;'-;  S..:ijty  ;  bcciiuil;  wherc-cver  that  Condition  is 
li  .  ,  ■  ;...  -ill-  I'.iut  nci:!icr  can  the  Confequent  be,  and  fo 
I  .        .    ::.-a  the  Removal  of  the  one  to  the  Removal  of 

\        •'■  :     on  the  cojitiary,  whcrc-cver   the  ConfL-qucnt 

•jrcain    that  the  Condition  mud  alfo  take  place; 
^  '     ■'"  'y  t-'-t  by   eftabliftiin^  the  Confequent,  wc  at  the 

1  .       'la:;!'!?!  the  Antecedent.     But  as  this  is  a  ver}'  par- 

t  ..  .  '.  .ife,  and  that  hp.ppcns  Uut  feldom,  it  cannot  be  cxtend- 
c;  ■'  ;i  general  Riilc,  and  therefore  affords  not  any  fle;jdy 
sii-  •  I  .iverfal  Ground  of  Rcafoning  upon  the  two  foregoing 
Su^      ..  i:.ins. 

\       .As  from  the  yl/r/.Vs  being  a  conditional 
Prr     iicion,  we  obtain  the  Species  of  conditional     T^:  Matner 
Syi.    "fms;  fo  where  it  is  a  disjunctive  Propofi-     f,;t^fj'/^f/:^ 
til  \       he  Syllogifm  to  v^'hich  it  belongs  is  alfo  call-     Syiigifms. 
cd  Di\iy.yicfk\\  as  in  t!ic  following  Example: 

2^!v  l^orid  Is  rifhcr  felfexijlcnt^  cr  the  Work  cf  fome  finite^ 

cr  of  fine  injhiite  Hchiv, 
But  it  is  not  ll'f-exijlcnt^  rcr  the  JVcrk  of  a  fifdie  Belir: 
^l  her  fore  it  i:  t'-e  U'crh  cf  an  infinite  Bein^. 
Now  a  disjunctive  iTopofition  is  tliat,  v/here  of  feveral  Pre- 
dicates,   we    alnrm  one  ncccfliirily  to  bcVnig  to  the  Subjet^t, 
to  t!ie  Kxclufion  cf  all  the  rcll,  but  leave  th;;t  particular  one 
und^teMnined.     ILricc  it  follow?,  that  as  foon  as  we  determine 
the    '/iriicuiar    I'rcuicate,  all   the  reft   arc    of  courfe  to  be  re- 
ject fi  ;  <»r    if  wc    reject  all  the  Prodi  cater,  hut  one,  that  one 
n''cr!iiirily  takes   place.     When   therefore  in  a  disjnnifji-r  Syl- 
h>\:  ifii,  the  feverai   Pr^-dicaies  arc  enumerated   in  the  A/ajr-r  ; 
if  ilij  AJinor  ellablifnci  any  one  of  tliefe  Predicates,  the  Con- 
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duflon  ought  to  remove  all  the  red ;  or  if  in  the  Allmr^  all 
the  Predicates  hut  one  are  removed,  the  Conclufion  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  eftablifli  that  one.  Thus  in  the  disjuncfhe  SyHogifm 
given  above,  the  Major  affirms  one  of  three  Predicates  to  be- 
long to  the  Earth,  vix,  Self-exijlence^  or  that  it  is  the  //Vi 
tf  a  finite^  or  that  it  is  the  Jf^orJt  of  an  infinite  Being.  Two  of 
tliefe  Predicates  are  removed  in  the  Minor ^  viz,  Sclf-fxijience^ 
and  th  Work  of  4i  finite  Being.  Hence  the  Conclufion  ncccf- 
farily  afcribes  to  it  ihe  third  Predicate,  and  affirms  that  it  is  the 
Jf'ork  of  an  infinite  Being-  •  If  now  wc  give  the  Syllogifm  an- 
other Turn,  infomuch  that  the  Minor  may  eftablifii  one  of  the 
Predicates,  by  affirming  the  Earth  to  hii  the  PrcdiiCf'.cn  cf  an 
infinite  Being  5  then  the  Conclufion  niuft  remove  the  other  two, 
ailcrting  it  to  be  nciihcr  felfexijicnt^  nor  the  Work  if  a  finite 
Being.  Thefc  are  the  Forms  of  Reafoning  in  thcfe  opecies  of 
Syllogifms,  the  Juftncfs  of  which  appears  at  (irft  Sight;  and 
that  there  can  be  no  other,  is  evident  from  the  very  Nature  of 
a  disjunctive  Propofiiion. 

IX.  In  the  feveral  Kinds  ofSyJIogifms  hitherto 
^f^LtcJCy/.  nientioned,  wc  may  obferve,  that  the  Parts  arc 
ll^».i.            compleat ;  that  is,  the  three  Propolitions  of  which 

they  confift,  are  reprefcntcd  in  Form.  But  it  often 
happens,  that  feme  one  of  the  Premiffrs  is  not  only  an  evident 
Truth,  but  alfo  familiar  and  in  the  Minds  of  all  Men  ;  in 
which  Cafe  it  is  ufually  omitted,  whereby  we  ha\'e  an  imperfefl 
Syliogifm,  that  fecms  to  be  made  up  of  only  two  Propositions.' 
Should  we  for  inllance  argue  in  this  manner  : 

Every  Man  is  mortal: 

TIjcreJore  every  King  is  mcrtal. 
The  Syliopfm  appears  to  be  imperfect,  as  confiding  but  of 
two  Propofiiions.  Vet  it  is  really  compleat,  only  the  Minor 
[Every  King  is  a  Mtni^  is  omitted,  and  Icfc  to  the  Reader  to 
lupply,  as  being  a  Propofiiion  fo  familiar  and  evident,  that  it 
cannot  efcape  him. 

X.  These  fjeming,ly  impcrfecl  Syllogifms  arc 
£r.f!y:;:cmti,      calltd  Enlhyme/f.es^    aiij   occur  vtiy   frequently  in 

Realoriing,  efpccially  vJicrc  it  nukes  a  P^rt  of 
common  Convcilation.  Nay  there  is  a  particulur  Elcgatice  in 
them,  becaufe  'not  difplaying  the  Argument  in  all  its  Parts,  they 
leave  fomewhat  to  the  Exercife  and  Invention  of  the  Mind. 
By  this  Means  we  arc  put  upon  exerting  ouifclves,  and  fcem 
to  fliare  in  the  Dif^ovcry  of  what  is  propofcd  to  lis.  Novi^  this 
is  th.c  great  Secret  of  hnc  Writing,  fo  to  frame  and  put  toge- 
ther our  Thoughts,  as  to  give  full  Play  to  the  Reader's  Ima- 
gination, and  draw  him  infcnfibly  iiuo  our  very   \'ievvs  and 

Courfc 
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Ifsafixilng.  This  gives  a  Pleafurc  not  unlike  to  that 
fVutbor  himfelf  feels  in  compofing.  It  befides  ihort- 
irfe)  and  adds  a  certain  Force  and  Livclincfs  to 
MBfiy  when  the  Words  in  which  they  arc  conveyed, 
natural  Quicknefs  of  the  Mind  in  its  Operations, 
^  ExprefBon  is  left  to  exhibit  a  whole  Train  of 

r  there  is  another  Species  of  Reafoning    Ground  of 
^iropofitions,  which  feems  to  be  com-     Rti^fmirg  ik 
df,  and   where  we  admit  the  Conclu-     imfreaiate 
»ut  fuppofmg    any   tacit   or    fuppreffcd     ^'''J^'i'"'"''' 
in  the  Mind,  from  which  it  follows  (yllogiftically. 
ais  between  Propofitions,  where  th«  Conncilion  is 
the  AdmiiSon  of  the  one,  ncceffarily  and  at  the  firft 
a,  the  Admiffion  alfo  ot  the  other.     For  if  it  fo  falls 
he  Propofition  on  which  the  other  depends  is  fclf- 
'e  content  ourfelves  with   barely  affirming  it,   and 
other  by  a  dircdl  Conclufion.     Thus  by  admitting 
al  Propofition,  we  arc  forced  alfo  to  admit  of  all  the 
Propofitions  comprehended  under  it,  this  being  the 
ition  that  conftitutcs  a  Propofition  univerfal.     If  then 
■fal  Propofition  chances  to  be  fclf-evident,  the  par-? 
s  follow  of  courfc,  without  any  farther  Train  of 
Whoever   allows   for  inftance,  that  Things  equal 
the  fame  Thing  are  equal  to  one  another^  mutt  at  the 

allow,  that  tivo  Triangles^  each  eqiuil  to  a  Square 
r  is  three  Inches^  are  alfo  equal  between  themftlves. 
imcnt  therefore, 

s  equal  to  one  and  the  fame  TJnng  are  equal  to  one  an- 
ir  : 

fore  thefe  two  Triangles^  each  equal  to  the  Square  of  a 
le  cf  three  Inches ^  are  equal  between  ihemfehcSy 
e  in  its  Kind,  and  contains  all  that  is  ncceflaiy  to- 
ift  and  lcgitim:ite  Conclufion.  For  the  firft  or  uni- 
lofition  is  fclf-evident,  and  therefore  requires  no  far- 
.     And  as  the  Truth  of  the  Particular  is  infcparably 

with  that  of  the  Univerfal,.  it  follows  from, it  by  an 
id  unavoidable  Confcqucnce. 

ow  in  all  Cafes  of  this  kind,  where  jUirtditrlU 
IS  are  deduced  one  from  artother,  on  to  Syi'on^.ftn 
F  a  known  af^d  evident  Connection,  we    fjj^l'^^^ 

reafon  by  immediate  Ccnfequcnce,     Such 
ICC  of  Propofitions,    manifeft.  at  firft  fight,  and  fof- 

upon    the  Mind,  frequently  occurs   in  Reafoning. 

have  explained  ^i  fome  length,  the  fcycral  Supp<»u- 
;.  K  tioxv$ 
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fions  upon  which  it  takes  place,  and  allow  of  all  immuEati  Cofi* 
fequinces  that  follow  in  Conformity  to  them.  It  is  however 
obfcrvablc,  that  thefe  Arguments,  tho' feemindy  complete,  be* 
caufe  the  Conclufion  follows  neceflarily  from  the  fingk  Propofi- 
tion  that  goes  before,  may  yet  be  confidered  as  real  Enthynumesj 
whokMajcrj  which  is  a  conditional  Proportion,  is  wanting. 
The  Syllogifm  but  juft  mentioned,  when  reprefented  according 
to  this  View,  will  run  as  follows : 

Jf  Things  equal  to  one  and  the  fame  Thing  are  equal  to  one  an' 
other  ;  theje  two  Triangles^  each  equal  to  a  Square  whofe  Side  is 
three  Inches^  are  alfo  equal  between  themfelves. 

But  Ihings  equal  to  one  and  the  fame  Things  are  equal  to  nu 
another  : 

Therefore  alfo  thefe  Triangles,  &c.  are  equal  between  them- 
felves. 

This  Obfcrvation  will  be  found  to  hold  in  all  immeSeth 
Confequences  wliatfucver,  infomuch  that  they  are  in  Fa&  no 
more  than  Enthymemes  of  hypothetical  Syllogifms.  But  thca 
it  is  particular  to  them,  that  the  Ground  on  which  the  Con- 
clufion rcfis,  namely  its  Coherence  with  the  Mimr,  is  of 
itfelf  apparent,  and  fecn  immediately  to  flow  from  the  Rules 
and  Rca(bns  of  Lo"iclc.  As  it  is  therefore  entirely  unne- 
cefl'ary  to  exprefs  a  klf-cvident  Conneftion,  the  Major^  whole 
OfEcc  that  is,  is  conftantly  omitted ;  nay  and  feems  fo  Ycry 
little  needful  to  enforce  the  Conclufion,  as  to  be  accounted 
commonly  no  Part  of  tlie  Aigument  at  all.  It  mufl  indeed 
be  owned,  that  the  foregoing  immediate  Confequence^  might 
have  been  reduced  to  a  ftmple,  as  well  as  an  hypothetical  SyUo- 
'gifm.  This  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  gives  himfclf 
the  Trouble  to  make  the  Experiment.  But  it  is  not  my  De- 
iign  to  enter  farther  into  thefe  Niceties,  what  has  been  iaid 
fufficing  to  ihew,  that  ail  Arguments  confifting  of  but  two 
Propofttions,  are  real  Enthymemes,  and  reducible  to  complete 
Syllogifms  of  fome  one  rorm  or  other.  As  therefore  the 
Ground  on  wliich  the  Conclufion  refts,  muft  needs  be  always 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  Syllogifms  to  which  they  belong,  L 
we  have  here  an  imiverfal  Criterion,  whereby  at  all  times  to  fl 
afcertain  the  Juftcfs  and  Validity  of  our  Reafonings  in  this 
Way. 

XI il.  The  next  Species  of  Realbning  we 
^'^nSmft  ^^^'  ^^'^^  notice  of  here,  is  what  is  common- 
^yiil^jZ^'  ]y  k"^wn  by  the  Name  of  a  Sorites.  This  is  a 
Way  of  arguing,  in  which  a  great  Number  rf 
Propofitions  are  fo  linked  together,  that  the  Predicate  of  OBf| 
becomes  con(inualIy  the  Subject  of  the  next  followingt  und 
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aft  a  Condofion  is  formed,  by  bringing  togetlier  the  Subject: 
the  firft  Propofition,  and  the  Predicate  of  the  laft.  Of  this 
id  is  die  following  Arguments 

God  is  mmp9tmt. 

An  ommftimt  Being  can  do  ^^^tj§ff^^» 

Ht  tbat  «flif  do  ever)  tiin£  fojfiUfi  mn  do  ivbattvir  inforiviS 
mi  a  Cimtradiifion 

ntrefori  Gk/  can  do  ivbattvir  invthis  not  0  ConiraJSi^ 
tion. 
This  particular  Combination  of  Propofitions^  may  be  conti- 
ed  to  any  Length  we  pleafe,  without  in  the  leaft  weaken- 
;  the  Ground  upon  which  the  Conclufion  refls.  The  Rea- 
I  is,  becaufe  the  Sorites  itlelf  may  be  refolved  into  as  many 
iple  Syllogifms,  as  there  are  middle  Terms  in  ft;  wheie 
s  is  found  univerfally  to  hold,  that  when  fi^ch  a  Refolution 
made,  and  the  Syllogifms  are  placed  in  train,  the  Con-^ 
ifion  of  the  laft  in  the  Series,  is  alfo  the  Conclufion  of  the 
'ites.  This  kind  of  Argument  therefore,  as  it  fcrves  to 
ite  feveral  Syllogifms  into  one,  muft  ftand  upon  the  fame 
»undation  with  the  Syllogifms  of  which  it  confifts,  and  is 


Jeed,  properly  fpeaking,  no  other  than  a  compendious 
av  of  Keafbning  fyllogiftiCally.  Any  one  may  be  Satisfied 
this  at  pleafure,  if  he  but  takes  the  Trouble  of  refdving 

I  foregoing  Sorites  into  two  diftinft  Syllo^ifnis.      For  he 

II  there  find,  that  he  arrives  at  the  fame  Conclufion,  and 
at  too  by  the  very  fame  Train  of  Thinking,  but  with  abun-^ 
ntly  more  Words,  and  the  Addition  of  two  fuperfluous  Pro- 
•fitions. 

XIV.  What  is  here  faid  of  plain  fimple  Pro-  , 

fitions,  may  be  as  well  applied  to  thofe  that  are    hy^7l!u0i 
nditional ;  that  is,  anv  Number  of  them  may  be    SjUogimu 
joined  together  in  a  ^ries,  that  the  Confequent 
orie,  (hall  become  continually  the  Antecedent  of  the  next 
ilowing ;  in  which  Cafe^  by  eftablilhing  the  Antecedent  of 
e  firft  Propofition,  we  eftablifli  the  Con&quetit  of  the  laft^ 
by  removing  the  laft  Confequent,  remove  alfo  the  firft  Ante- 
dent.    This  Way  of  Reafoning  is  exemplified  in  the  follow- 
g  Argument. 

Jf  Wi  yue  any  Pcrfon^  all  Emotions  of  Hatred  toiiuards  him 

ceafe. 
Jf  all  Emotions  of  Hatred  towards  a  Perfon  ceafa  pfe  can* 

not  rejoice  in  his  Misfortunes^ 
If  we  rejoice  not  in  his  Misforfuei  wo  cirtainfy  ivijb  Urn  no 

Injury^ 
Therefore  if  tve  love  a  Perfon^  ive  wijh  him  no  Injury^ 

Ra     .  K 
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It  is  evident  that  this  Sorites^  as  well  as  the  laft,  may  be 
fefolvcd  into  a  Series  of  diftinft  Syllogifms,  with  this  only 
Difference,  that  here  the  Syllogifms  are  all  conditional,  fiiit 
as  the  Conclufion  of  the  laft  Syllogifm  in  the  Series,  is  the 
fame  with  the  CondlRon  of  the  Scritis,  it  is  plain,  that  this 
alfo  is  a  compendious  Way  of  Reafoning,  whofe  Evidence 
strifes  from  the  Evidence  of  the  feveral  fingle  Syllogifms,  into 
which  it  may  be  refolved, 

XV.  I  COME  now  to  that  kind  of  Argu- 
V/if /*""'  ment,  which  Logicians  call  Indu^ion  ;  in  order 
%  O'^lhi.  to  the  right  underftanding  of  which,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  obferve,  that  our  general  Ideas  arc 
for  the  moft  part  capable  of  various  Subdivifions.  Thus  the 
Idea  of  the  loweft  Species,  may  be  fubdivided  into  its  feveral 
■Individuals,  the  Idea  of  anv  Genus,  into  the  different  Specie* 
It  comprehends,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  If  then  we  fuppofe  this 
Diftributfon  to  be  duly  made,  and  fo  as  to  take  in  the  whole 
lExtcnt  of  the  Idea  to  which  it  belongs  ;  then  it  is  plain,  that 
all  the  Subdivifions  or  Parts  of  any  Idea  taken  together,  con- 
ftitute  that  wjiole  Idea.  Thus  the  feveral  Individuals  of  any 
Species  taken  together,  conftitute  the  whole  Species,  and  ail 
the  various  Species  comprehended  under  any  Genus,  make 
up  the  whole  Genus.  This  being  allowed,  it  is  apparent,  Aat 
whatever  may  be  affirmed  of  all  the  feveral  Subdivifions  and 
Claffes  of  any  Idea,  ought  to  be  affirmed  of  the  whole  general 
Idea,  to  which  thefe  Subdivifions  belong.  What  may  be 
affirmed  of  all  the  Individuals  of  any  Species,  may  be  affirmed 
of  the  whole  Species^  and  what  may  be  affirmed  of  all  the 
Species  of  any  Genus,  may  be  alfo  affirmed  of  the  whole 
Gemis ;  becaufe  all  the  Individuals  taken  together,  arc  the 
fame  with  the  Species,  and  all  the  Species  taken  together,  the 
fame  with  the  Genus. 

ThtFetM  ard  ^^\:  ^^^^  ^^X  ^^  ^^^"^^g^  ^^crc  wc  in- 
Stna>'rt".f  fer  univerfally  concerning  any  Idea,  what  we 
tl'f'^^'ff^u  ^*"  '  before  "affirmed  or  denied  feparately,  of  all 
y  nau  ,6 ,  .^^  feveral  Subdivifions  and  Parts,  is  called  Reaibn* 
*ing  hy  InAi^cn,  1  hus  if  we  fuppofe  the  whole  Tribe  of 
AnimalF,  fubdivided  into  Men,  Bcafts,  Birds,  Infeds^  and 
Fiflies,  and  then  reafon  Concerning  them  after  this  manner: 
jIU  Men  have  a  Poiver  of  beginning  Matim  5  all  Beaftf^  Birit 
'bnd  Infe£fs^y  have  a  Power  of  beginning  Motion ;  all  Pifiei 
Ijove  a  Power  ef^  beginning  Motion ;  therefore  aU  AnimaU  heme 
tf  Povm"  of  beginning  Maiom '  The  Argument  is  an  /jufac- 
tim.  When  the  Subdivifions  are  juft,  k>  as  to  take  in  tkt 
wboh  general  Idea^  and  the  £numeration  is  perfea^  thit 
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Sy  extendi  to  all  and  every  of  the  inferior  QaiTcs  j6r  ParU; 
liere  the  Indu&m  is  complete,  and  the  manner  of  Reaibning 
)y  Imdu^iiui  is  apparently  condufive. 

XVn.  The  laft  Species  of  Syllogifms  I  (hall  ji.Cround 
ake  notice  of  in  this  Chapter,  is  that  common-  B/Argumai^ 
dlftinguifhed  by  the  Name  of  a  Dilemma,  f^j^^ina 
Dilinma  is  an  Argument^  by  which  we  en-  '^'»w»' 
leavour  to  prove  the  Abfurdity  or  Falfhood  of  feme  Ailer- 
:ion.  In  order  to  this  we  iifliime  a  conditional  Propofuion, 
he  Antecedent  of  which  is  the  Aflertion  to  be  difproved, 
ind  the  Confequent  a  disjuniSlive  Proportion,  enumerating 
iH  the  pofSble  Suppofitions.  upon  which  that  Afiertion  can 
!ake  place.  If  then  it  appears,  that  all  thefe  fevcral  Sup- 
^tions  ought  to  be  rejected,  it  is  plain,  that  the  Aiitecer 
lent  or  Aflertion  itfelf,  muft  be  fo  too.  When  therefore 
fuch  a  n-opofition  as  that  before-mentioned,  is  made  the, 
Myor  of  any  SylIo|ifm ;  if  the  Minor  rejects  all  the  Sup- 
positions conuilned  in  the  Confequent,  it  follows  neceflarily, 
that  the  Conclufion  ought  to  rejedt  the  Antecedent;  which^ 
IS  we  have  faicl,  is  the  very  Afleition  to  be  difproved.  This 
particular  Way  of  arguing,  is  that  which  Logicians  call  a 
Dilemma  j  and  from  the  Account  here  gxven  of  ir,  it  appears, 
that  we  may  in  the  general  define  it,  to  be  a  hypothetical 
Syllogifm^  where  the  Confequent  of  the  Major  is  an  disjunSiive 
Propojition^  which  is  wholly  taken  away  or  removed  in  the  Mi- 
ter.    Of  this  kind  is  the  following : 

If  God  did  not  crxate  the  World  perfeii  in  its  kindy  it  muft 
either  proceed  from  want  of  Inclination^  or  from  want  of 
Power. 

But  it  could  not  proceed  either  from  want  of  Inclination^  or 
f^o^  ^ant  of  Power, 

Therefore  he  created  the  World  perfeS  in  its  kind.     Or, 
which  is  the  fame  thing:  *Tis  atfurd  to  fay  that  he  did 
not  create  the  JVorld  perfe6l  in  its  kind. 
XVIIL    The  Nature  then   of  a  Dilemma   is    jinut^nfai 
aniverfalJy    this.     The  Major  is   a   conditional    Defm^tkn «/ 
Propofition,    whofe  Confec|uent  contains   all  the    ''• 
leveral  Suppofitions  upon  which  the  Antecedent  can 
take  place.     As  therefore  thefe  Suppofitions  are  wholly  re- 
Bioved  in  the  Minor^  it  is  evident  that  the  Antecedent  mufl 
be  fo  too;    infomuch  that  we  here  always  argue  from  the 
Elemoval  of  the  Confequent,    to  the  Removal  of  the  An- 
tecedent.    That  is,   a  Vilimma  is  an  Argument,  in  the  mo^ 
ffai  toUens  of  hypothetical  Syllogifms,   as.  Logicians  love  to 
^peaL     Hence   it   is  plain,    dut   the   Antecedent  .  of  the 
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Major  IS'  an  affirmarive  Propofition,  the  Conclufion  of  the 
Dilemma  will  be  negative  ;  but  if  it  is  a  negative  Propo- 
fition,  the  Conclufion  will  be  affirmative.  I  cannot  difmifs 
this  Subje<5l  without  obferving,  that  as  there  is  fomc- 
thing  very  curious  and  entertaining  in  the  Struclure  of  a  Z)/- 
lemmd^  fa  is  it  a  manner  of  Reafoning,  that  occurs  frequent- 
ly in  Mathematical  Demonftrations.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon with  Euclid^  when  about  to  fliew  the  Equality  of  t>^'o 
given  Figures,  or  which  is  the  fame  thing,  to  prove  the 
Abfurdity  of  aflertinff  them  unequal ;  nothing  I  fay  is  more 
common  with  him  than  to  affumc,  that  if  the  cne  is  not  equal 
to  the  other,  it  mvjl  be  either  greater  or  Ufs  :  And  having 
deftroyed  both  thefe  Suppofitions,  upon  which  alone  the 
Afiertion  can  ftand,  he  thence  very  naturally  infers,  that  the 
Aflertion  itfcif  is  falfe.  Now  this  is  precifely  the  Reafoning 
of  a  Dilemma,  and  in  every  Step  coincides  with  the  Frame 
and  CompoQtion  of  that  Argument,  as  wc  have  defcribccl  it 
above. 


CHAP.    V. 

Of  DEMONSTRATION. 

o/Re^fonirg  J,  TJTAVING  difpatchcd  what  fecmcd  ncccf. 
iifl^n'^f^l  JlT  'ary  to  be  faid  with  regard  to  the  Forms 
/-^//k;.  of  Syllogifms,    wc  now  proceed  to  explain  their 

Ufe  and  Application  in  Reafoning.  We  have 
fcen,  that  in  all  the  different  Appearances  they  put  on»  we 
(till  arrive  at  a  juft  and  legitimate  Conclufion  :  Now  it  often 
happens,  that  the  Conclufion  of  one  Syllogifm,  becomes  a 
previous  Propofition  in  another,  by  which  means  great 
Numbers  of  them  are  fomctimes  linked  together  in  a  Scries, 
and  Truths  arc  made  to  follow  one  another  in  train.  And 
as  in  fuch  a  Concatenation  of  Syllogifms,  all  the  various 
Ways  of  Reafoning  that  are  truly  conclufive,  may  be  with 
Safety  introduced  ;  hence  it  is  plain,  that  in  deducing  any 
'IViiih  from  its  firft  Principles,  efpecially  where  it  lies  at  a 
coniidcrablc  Di (lance  from  them,  we  are  at  Liberty  to  com- 
bine all  the  feveral  kin4s  of  Arguments  above  explained, 
according  as  they  are  found  beft  to  fuit  the  End  and  Purpofe 
of  our  Enquhies.  When  a  Propofition  is  thus  by  means  of 
Syllogifms,  colleSed  from  others  more  evident  and  knowrii 
it  is  laid  to  be  /rwrfj  fo  thai  yic  may  in  ih^  general  define 
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Ar  Prff^  ^f  a  Vrop^JkUn^  to  be  a  Syllogifm,  or  Scries  of 
SyUogtfmS)  coUcding  that  Plropofition  from  known  and  evi^ 
lent  Truths.  But  more  particularly,  if  the  SyUogifms  of 
jirhich  the  Proof  confifts,  admit  of  no  Premiflcs  but  Defini- 
ions,  fclf-ei'ident  Truths,  and  Propofitlons  already  eftabliflied, 
hen  is  the  Argument  fo  conftkuted  called  a  DemonJlratioH  i 
xrhereinr  it  appears,  that  Demonftrations  are  ultimately  founded 
)n  Deimitions,  and  felf-evident  Propofitions. 

II.  But  as  a  Demonftration  oft-times   con-    j^itSyh'og^^ 
fiftf  of  a  long  Chain  of  Proofs,  where  all  the  va-    wUrjirutr^ 
rious   Ways  of  arguing  have  place,   and   where    7u'jtJy*FU 
the  Ground  of  Evidence  muft  of  courfe  be  difte-    gun, 
rent  in  diflTerent  Parts,  agreeably  to  the  Form  of 
the  Argument  made  ufe  of;  it  may  not  peihaps  be  unacccpt-^ 
iblc%  if  we  here  endeavour  to   reduce  the  Evidence  of  Dc- 
monftraticHi  to  one  fimple  Principle,    whence  as  a  fure  and 
imalteraUe  Foundation,  the  Certainty  of  it  may  in  all  Cafe& 
be  derived.     In  order  to  this  we  muft  obfcrve,  that  all  Syl- 
logifms  whatfoever,  whether  compound,    muliiform,    or   de- 
feSive,  are  reducible  to  plain  fimple  Syllogifms  in  fome  one^ 
of  the  four  Figures.     But  this  is  not  all.     Syllogifms  of  the 
firft  Figure  in  particular,  admit  of  all  poflibic  Conclufions ; 
that   is^    any    Propofition  whatfoever,    whether    an    univerfai 
Affirmative,    or  univerfai  Negative,    a  particular  Affirmati^vc, 
or  particular  Negative,    which  fourfold  Divifion,  as  we  have 
already  demonftrated,    in  the  fecond  Part,   embraces  all  their 
Varieties;   any  one  I  fay  of  thefe  may  be  inferred,  by  vir- 
tue of  fome  Syllogifm  in  the  firft  Figure.     By   this   means 
it  happens,  that  the  Syllogifms  of  all  the  other  Figures,  are 
reducible  alfo  to  Syllogifms  of  the  firft  Figure,    and  may   be 
confidercd  as  ftanding   on  the  fame  Foundation  with   them. 
We  cannot  here  demonftrate  and  explain  the  manner  of  this 
Reduction,    bccaufc    it  would    too   much  fwell    the  Bulk  of 
this  Treatife.     It   is  enough   to  take  nofice,  that  the   thing 
is  univerfally  known  and  allowed  among  Logicians,  to  whofe 
Writings  we  refer   fuch  as  defire  farther  Satisfaction  in  this 
Matter.      This  then  being  laid  down,    it  is  plain,   that  any 
Demonftration    whatfoever,  may  be   confidercd   as  compofed 
of  a  Series  of  Syllogifms,  all  in  the  firft  Figure.     For  fince 
all  the  Syllogifms  that  enter  the  Demonftration,  are  reducible 
to  Syllogifms  of  fome  one  of  the  four  Figures,  and  fince  the 
Syllogifins   of  all  the  other  Figures  are  fisirther  reducible  to 
Syllogifms  of  the  firft  Figure,   it  is  evident,  that  the  whole 
|>emonftration  may  be  refolved  into  a  Series  of  thefe  laft  Syl- 
logiiin^    LfCt  us  now>  if  poffible,  difcover  the  Ground^  upon 
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..viiii-  .f.c  C.r.ciiifinn  rcl's  in  Syllogifms  of  the  firft  Figure  ^ 
occ-u:".-,  iv  :'j  .i.iin?,  wj  t/.J!  come  at  an  univcrfal  Principle 
cr  C.::air.rv,  •A*".i;:'.Lj  ::.!--  Lvidcncc  oF  ail  Dcmoiiftrations  in 
oil  ::;c:i-  .  ar:^  mav  !:/  :i!:i:ri.iteiy  derived. 

Hi.    T  ':\s.  R'^lcs  then  of  the  firft  Figure  arc 

•r-..;..  ,;  .-    ^j..  j.^.  jhj'c.     The  TKlJile  Tirm   is  the  i^ubjecl  of 

/  T.  ■-        ^'-^  -i/^;-  ■■  Prcpol'tii.n,  and  the  Predicate  of  the 

J.  .-,  -r  .  .:-.      The  .LVzy'sr  ib  always  an   univerfal   Pro- 

■;i  r.::  .;:•    i::d  the  Alhior  always  affirmative.     Let 

us  ■:::*.T     ju   -v:.^:  £.rjjt  thde    RlsIjs   will   have    in   Reafon- 

.:•:.       T'-.j    ».'..■.-    a  in  u::^■e^i:li  Propolition,    of  wliich  the 

:....".   7'  ■:   '.  :■;■  '  ;:---cr«  a  "J  t^e   Prt>dicate  of  tie  Conclufim 

: .' .     '•-..:::::.■.      h^ ■ : J j   . :  c :  •■:;:.: : = ,  i !^. . :  in  the  Alajory  ihe  Pre^ 

.;.::.      *      .■   -'.     ,.  ". •:   :i  -!v..i.s  a::h Piled  or  denied  univcr- 

i   -   •■     ■    r    -:.     A^ain,  li'.c  li liner  \s  an  affirm a- 

f.  .  ■'.     ■•     ^   w.-  ,•  :'  .'*.v;    Su.  'C.7  sf  the  Cc^iduficn  is  the 

^  .'..-,    .:j   :   .      .  ~    v  :>e   PrcJicate.     Here  then   tiic 

-    ..-.    --.i     :  :-.:   i'..."-:- :  :/' /v  CcKclufjcn^   that 

.,  .-■    -    .."T.rrr.ed  to  be  coniprehcnd- 

■    .        .,...-.•■  :.^r..-  7f-v7.     l\hus  thc:i 

»■  ..     .         '  ..  "•■    r    ■"         *..r'  a  .^.llo.iifni  of  the 

■-   ;  .   Cui:  ;';•;    is    uiiiverlally 

.     .  .  ■':',■:.       r.^s  S:JJzj:   -f  the  Ccnclu- 

•\Lvj  -  r -.-:  CI  ihiit  Idea.     Hence 

-..,»•,  -i'lzi.v^  Prttiicate  of  tU 

,.    .  -    :-, :  .:  _:    .jd  of  the  Subject.      To 

.■    v\    *-  J:-!l  r^f-nic  one  of  the  Syl- 

'  ,\..-       .;*:.:  Liberty  is  accGuntalli 

'  7.   ••:  end  Liberty  : 

•  .  JjUghs. 

"     •:         A    ....  -   r-cdicate  of  the  Conclu- 

.  :•    ;,-    ..'  a'[   Creatures     that   have 

»  .     ■      .*.     :>,:    iccond     Propofition, 

•.•  v\ .  :  -'..*,  i-  affirmed  to  be,  or  to 

>   <* ..  ^    .      s.':j-:i:rc5.      Hence    the  Con- 

•.  v»s!;.\*    to- lows,   viz,   that  Alan 

I  uy  this  follows   neceflarily 

-       ..."   Rf.iton    and   Liberty    be    that 

XV*:  ..■^.;a;:.i;-.V,  and  Alan  has  Reafon 

^  ,    »      •    V     .:*  :^ji:  which  conftitutes  him  ac- 

.       .k  .    w.>:re   the  AJajor  is   a  negative 

.    X    .s      K  Jiv^  ;.*v:   i'-.-iifctf//  cf  the  Conclufton  univcr- 

^    ■^.  •   •    i.**^   Ja  ihc   Miner  always   afllrrts  the 
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StAjtlf  rf  ibi  Ctmlufm^  to  be  or  make  a  Part  of  tliat  jmmSA 
Tirm^' it  is  no  kfi  evident,  that  the  Pndieati  rf  tbi  Ctndu'- 
fim^  ought  in  this  Cafe  to  be  denied  of  the  Subjeit.  So  that 
the  Ground  of  Reafoning  in  all  Syllogifms  of .  the  iiHl  Fi- 
gure, is  manifeftly  thife  jyhatever  may  he  offirnud  umver^ 
jiaily  of  any  Idea^  may  .be  affirmed  of  every  or  any  Number 
^  Particulars  comprehended  under  that  Idea.  And  again : 
Whatever  may  be  denied  univerfalfy  of  any  Idea^  may  be  in 
like  manner  eUnied^  of  every  or  any  Number  of  its  Individu' 
ab.  Thefe  two  Proportions,'  are  called  by  tx^icians,  die 
Diffum  de  onrni^  and  Di£lum  de  nulloj  and  iie  indeed  the  ^^eac 
Principles  of  fyllogiftic  Reafoning;  inafmuch  as  all  Con- 
dufions  whatfotver,  either  reft  immediately  upon  them,  or 
upon  Propofitions  deduced  from  them.  But  what  adds  greatly 
to  their  Value  is,  that  they  are  really  felf-evident  Truths^ 
and  fuch  as  we  cannot  gainfay,  without  running  into  an  ex- 
preis  Contradidton,  To  affirm  for  inftance,  that  No  Man  is 
perfeSIj  and  yet  argue  that  Some  Men  are  perfeG  ;  or  to  fay 
that  Ml  men  are  mortal^  and  yet  that  Some  Men  are  not 
mortaly  is  to  afle^t  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  ^t  the  dune 
time. 

IV.  Akd  now  I  think  wc  are  fufficiently  au- 
thorized   to   affirm,    that    all    Syllogifms    of  the    DoKvffratm 
firft  Figure,    if    the    Premiffes  are  true,  the  C^-    ZTlllrrlrb 
clufion  muft  needs  be  true.     If  it    be    true    that    and  Ccrtaimj^ 
the    Predicate  of  the   Condufion^   whether  affirma- 
tive or  negative,    agrees    univcrfally   to  fome  Idea,  and  if  it 
be  alfo   true,  that  the  .  SubjeSi  of  the  Concluftonj   is  a  Part  of 
or    comprehended    under,  that    Idea,   then  it  neceflarily  fol- 
lows, that  the  Predicate   of  the  Conclufton^  agrees  alfo  to  the 
Suhjt'^.     For  to  aflcrt  the  contrary,  would   be  to  run  coun- 
ter to  fomc  one    of   the  two    Principles  before   eftablifhed; 
that  is,    it  would  be  to  maintain    an  evident  Contradiction. 
And   thus  we  are  come  at  laft  to  the  Point  wc  have  been  all 
along  endeavouring  to  eftaWilh,  namely  ;    that  every  Prppo- 
fitton  which    can    be   demonftratcd    is  neceflarily  true.     For 
as  e\'ery  Demonftration  may  be  refolvcd  into  a  oeries  of  Syl- 
logifms all    in  the  firft  Figure,  and  as    in  any  one   of  thefe 
Syllogifms,    if   the    Premifles   are  true,  the  (Jonclufion  muft 
needs  be  fo  toe  ;    it  evidently  follows,  that  if  all  the  feveral 
Premifies  are    true,    all    the   feveral  Conclufions  are  fo,  and 
confequently  the  Conclufton  alfo  of  the  laft  SyUo^ifm,  which 
is  always  the  Propofition  to  be  demonftratcd.    Now  that  all 
Ihe  PremifTes  of  a  Demonftration  are  true,  will  eafity  appear, 
isQVEk  the  very  Nature  and  Definition  of  ibat  Form  of  Rea- 
foning, 
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which  the  Conclufion  refis,  in  Syllogifais  of  the  firft  Fig^  % 
l>ecaure,  hy  fo  doing,  we  iliall  come  at  aq  univerfal  Principle 
of  Certainty,  whence  the  Evidence  of  all  Dcmon(farations  in 
^I  their  Parts  may  be  uhimately  derived. 

Ilf.  The  Rules  then  of  the  firft  Figure  are 
^bt  Ground  of  briefly  thefe.  The  middle  Term  is  the  Subje£l  of 
fbi^^Ju  ^^^  ^^^M  Propofition,  and  the  Predicate  of  the 
£itre,  Ajhwr,     The  Alaj or  is  always  an  univerfal  Pror 

'     4  poUtion,   and  the  Alrmr  always  affirmative.     Let 

uf  now  fee  what  £Se£t  thefe  Rules  will  have   in  Reafon- 
ing.      The  Afajor  is  an  univerfal  Propofition,   of  which  the 
rniddle  Term  is  the  Subjeft,  apd  the  Predicate  of  tie  Coru^fion 
the  Predicate.     Hence  it  appears,  that  in  the  Major j  the  Pre^ 
dicate  of  the  Conclufion  is  always  afHra)ed  or  denied  univer* 
fally  of  the  middle  Term.     Again,  the  Miner  is  an  affirmaT 
tiyc  Propofition,    whereof  the   SubjeSl  of  the  Conclufion  is  the 
Subjeft,  and  the  middle  Term  the  Predicate.     Here  then  the 
middle  Term  is  affirmed  of  the  SubjeSi  of  the  Conclufion  \  that 
J5,  the  SuLjeSl  of  the  Conclufion  is  affirmed  to  be  comprehend- 
ed under,  or  to  make  a  Part  of  the  middle  Term*     Thus  then 
wc  fee  what  is  done  in  the  Premijfcs  of  a  Sy]lo;;,ifm  of  the 
firft  Figure.      The   Predicate  of  the  Conclufion    is    univcrfally 
affirmed  or  denied  of  ^cnne  Idea.     The  Subjecf  of  the  Conclu^ 
fion  is  affirmed  to  be  or  to  make  a  Part  of  that  Idea.     Hence 
it  naturally  and  unavoidably  follows,  that  the  Predicate  of  thi 
Conclufion^  ought  to  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  Subjefl.     To 
illuftra:e  this  by  an  Example,  we  Ihall  refume  one  of  the  SyU 
loglfms  of  the  firft  Chapter. 

Every  Creature  poffefiid  of  Rfafon  and  Liberty  is  accountably 

for  his  Actions. 
Man  is  a  Cteature  pojjijfed  of  Reafon  and  Liberty  : 
therefore  Man  is  accowitqble  for  his  Actions. 
Here  in  the  firft  Propofition,  the  Predicate  of  the  Conclu- 
fion   Accountahlemfsj    js   affirmed  of  all   Creatures    that  have 
Reafon    and    Liberty,      Again     in    the    fecond     Propofition, 
Man^  the  Subjedi  of  the  Conclufion,  is  affirmed  to  be,  or  to 
make  a  Part  of  this  Clafs  of  Creatures.      Hence   the  Con- 
^rlufion  neceflarily    and  unavpidably   follows,   vix*  that  Ma^ 
is  cfccomtdhle  for  his  .i^fions.      I  fay  this  follows    neceflarily 
iand  unavoidably.     Bccaufe   if  Reaiori    and  Liberty    be   tha^ 
which  conftitutes  a  Creature  accountable^  arid  Man  has  Reafon  ' 
and  Liberty,  'tis  plain  he  has  that  which  conftitutes  him  ac' 
countable.     In  like  manner,    where  the  AJajor  is   a  negative 
propofition,   or  denies  the  Predicate  of  the  Conclufion  uniycr* 
£dly  of  the  midJle  Term^   as  the  minor  always  aflrrts  the 
7^'..         ^      '         :•     '  S^lTje^ 
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S^§if  rf  the  Conclufionj  to  be  or  make  a  Part  of  that  fmddU 
Ttrm^' it  is  no  Icfs  evident,  that  the  Predicate  of  the  CofuJu- 
Jiatj  ought  in  this  Cafe  to  be  dented  of  the  Subje^.  So  that 
the  Ground  of  Reafoning  in  all  Syllogifms  of  the  firft  Fi- 
gure, is  manifcftly  thi#.  ff^atever  may  he  affirmed  univer- 
fally  of  any  Idea^  may  be  affirmed  of  every  or  any  Number 
of  Particulars  comprehended  under  that  Idea,  And  again  : 
iVbatever  may  be  denied  univerfally  of  any  Idea^  may  he  in 
like  manner  denied^  of  every  or  any  Number  of  its  Individu- 
als.  Thcfe  two  Propofitions,  are  called  by  Logicians,  the 
Diffum  de  omni^  and  Di£ium  de  nullo,  and  ^re  indeed  the  great 
Principles  of  fyllogiftic  Reafoning;  inafmuch  as  all  Con- 
dufions  whatfoever,  either  reft  immediately  upon  them,  or 
upon  Propofitions  deduced  from  them.  But  what  adds  greatly 
to  their  Value  is,  that  they  are  really  felf-evident  Truths, 
and  fuch  as  we  cannot  gainfay,  without  running  into  an  ex- 
prefs  Contradi£lion,  To  affirm  for  inftance,  that  No  Man  is 
perfe^y  and  yet  argue  that  Some  Men  are  perfeSi  ;  or  to  (ay 
that  Ml  Men  are  mortal^  and  yet  that  Some  Men  are  not 
mortal^  is  to  afle^t  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  fame 
time. 

IV.  An'd  now  I  think  we  are  fufficiently  au- 
thorized   to   affirm,    that    all    Syllogifms    of  the    Deworjirdt'ton 
fJrft  Figure,    if    the    Pr,mi£is  are  true,  the  Cm-    Sl^S»r* 
clufion  muft  needs  be  true.     If   it    be    true    that     ando^rtaimy^ 
the    Predicate  of  the    Conclufion^   whether  affirma- 
tive or  negative,    agrees    univerfally    to  fome  Idea,  and  if  it 
be  alio    true,  that  the    SuhjeEl   of  the  Conclufton^    is  a  Part  of 
or    comprehended    under,  that    Idea,    then  it  neceflarily  fol- 
lows, that  the  Predicate   of  the  Conclufion^  agrees  alfo  to  the 
Suhjt'Si.     For  to  affcrt  the  contrar)',  would   be  to  run  coun- 
ter to  feme  one    of    the   two    Principles   before   eftablifhed ; 
that  is,    it  would  be   to  maintain    an  evident  Contradi<Stion. 
And   thus  we  are  come  at  laft  to  the  Point  we  have  been  all 
along  endeavouring  to  cftablifh,  namely  ;    that  every  Propo- 
fition  which    can    be   demonltratcd    is  neceflarily  true.     For 
as  every  Demonftration  may  be  refolved  into  a  Series  of  Syl- 
logifms all    in  the  firft  Figure,  and  as    in  any  one    of  thcfe 
Syllogifms,    if    the    Premiffes   are  true,  the  Conclufion  muft 
needs  be  fo  toe  j    it  evidently  follows,  that  if  all  the  feveral 
Premifles  are    true,    all    the    feveral  Conclufions  are  fo,  and 
confequently  the  Conclufion  alfo  of  the  laft  Sylloeifm,  which 
is  always  the  Propofition  to  be  demcnftratcd.     Now  that  all 
the  Premifles  of  a  Demc^nftration  are  true,  will  eaflly  appear, 
iiom  the  very  Nature  and  Definition  of  that  Form  of  Rea- 
foning, 
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Ibning.  A  Demonftration  as  we  have  faid,  is  a  Series  of  Syl- 
logifins,  all  whofe  Premises  are  either  Definitions,  felf-evi* 
dent  Truths,  or  Propofitions  already  ellablilhed.  Definitions 
are  identical  Propofitions,  wherein  we  conne<^  the  Defcrip- 
tion  of  an  Idea,  with  the  Name  by  which  we  chufe  to  have 
that  Idea  called  ;  and  therefore  as  to  their  Truth  there  can 
be  no  Difpute.  Self-evident  Propofitions  appear  true  of  them- 
felves,  and  leave  no  Doubt  or  Uncertainty  in  the  Mind. 
Propofitions  before  eflablifhed,  are  no  other  than  Conclu- 
fions,  gained  by  one  or  more  Steps,  from  Definitions  and  felf- 
evident  Principles ;  that  is,  from  true  Premiffcs,  and  there- 
fore mufl  needs  be  true.  Whence  all  the  previous  Propofi- 
tions of  a  Demonfh^tion,  being  we  fee  manifefUy  true,  the 
lafl  Conclufion,  or  Propofition  to  be  demonfirated,  mufl  be 
fo  too.  So  that  Demonfiration  not  only  leads  to  certain 
Truth,  but  we  have  here  alfo  a  clear  View,  of  the  Ground 
and  Foundation  of  that  Certainty.  For  as  in  demonflrating, 
we  may  be  faid  to  do  nothing  more,  than  combine  a  Series 
of  Syllogifms  together,  all  refting  on  the  fame  Bottom ;  it  is 
plain,  that  one  uniform  Ground  of  Certainty  runs  thro'  the 
whole,  and  that  the  Conclufions  are  every  where  built  upon 
fome  one  of  the  two  Principles  before  eflablifhed  as  the  Foun- 
dation of  all  our  Reafoning.  Thefe  two  Principles  are  eafdy 
reduced  into  one,  and  may  be  exprefTed  thus.  tfTyatever 
PreMcaie^  whither  affirmative  or  negative^  agrees  univerfallj 
to  any  Idea ^  the  fame  rnuft  needs  agree  to  every  or  any  ifum- 
her  of  Individualsy  comprehended  under  that  Idea.  And  thus  at 
length  we  have,  according  to  our  firfl  Defign,  reduced  the 
Certainty  of  Demonflratbn  to  one  fimple  and  univerfal  Prin- 
ciple, which  carries  its  own  Evidence  along  with  it,  and 
which  is  indeed  the  ultimate  Foundation  of  all  fyllogiflic 
Reafoningt 

V.  Demonstration  therefore,  ferving  as 
an  infallible  Guide  to  Truth,  and  flanding  on  fo 
fure  and  unalterable  a  Bafis,  we  may  now  ven- 
ture to  aflert,  what  I  doubt  not  will  appear  a 
Paradox  to  many,  namely;  that  the  Rules  of 
Logick  furnifh  a  fuflicient  Criterion^  for  the 
diflinguifhing  between  Truth  and  Falfhood.  For 
fince  every  Propofition  that  can  be  demonfira- 
ted, is  necefTarily  true,  he  is  able  to  diflinguifh  Truth  from 
Falfhood,  who  can  with  Certainty  judge,  when  a  Propofi- 
tion is  duely  demonfhated.  Now  a  Demonftration  is,  as  we 
|iave  faid,  nothing;  more  than  a  Concatenation  of  Syllogifms^ 
nil  wbofe  Prenii&s  are  Pcfinicions,  felf-evident  Trutl^  or 

Pro^ 
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Propofitiom  previotjfly  eftab!i(hed.  To  iuifgt  therefore  of  t\m 
VaHdity  of  a  Detnonftration,  we  muft  be  able  to  diftinguifli, 
whether  the  Definitions  that  enter  it  are  genuine,  and  truely 
defcriptive  of  the  Ideas  they  are  meant  to  exhibit :  whether 
the  Propofitions  aflumcd  without  Proof  as  intuitive  Truths, 
have  really  that  Self-evidence  to  which  they  lay  claim : 
whether  the  Syllogifms  are  drawn  up  in  due  Form,  and  agree- 
able t6  the  Laws  of  Argumentation  :  in  fine,  whether  they 
are  combined  together  in  a  juft  and  orderly  Manner,  fo  that 
no  demonftrable  Propofitions  fcrve  any  where  as  Premifles,  un- 
lefs  they  are  Conclufions  of  previous  Syllogifms.  Now  it  i$ 
the  Bufmels  of  Logick,  in  explaining  the  feveral  Operation^ 
of  the  Mind,  fully  to  inftruft  us  in  all  thefe  Points,  It  teachei 
the  Nature  and  fend  of  Definitions,  and  lays  down  the  Rules 
by  which  they  ought  to  be  framed.  It  unfolds  the  feveral  Spe- 
cies of  Propofitions,  and  diftinguifhcs  the  fclf-evident  from  the 
demonflrablc.  It  delineates  alfo  the  different  Forms  of  Syl- 
logifms,  and  explains  the  Laws  of  Argumentation  proper  to 
each.  In  fine,  it  defcribes  the  Maniicr  of  combining  Syllo- 
gifms, fo  as  that  they  may  form  a  Train  of  Reafoning,  and 
lead  to  the  fucceffive  Difcovcry  of  Truth.  The  Precepts 
of  Logick  therefore,  as  they  enable  us.  to  Judge  with  Cer- 
tainty, when  a  Proportion  is  duely  demonftrated,  furnifh  a 
fure  Critcrkrij  for  the  diftinguifhing  between  Truth  and 
Falfliood. 

VI.  Bar  perhaps  it  may  be  objefted,  that  Dc-  jhui tfetrftd^xm 
monftration  is  a  thin^  very  rare  and  uncommon,  toailc^jes 
as  being  the  Prerogative  of  but  a  few  Sciences,  ^'^^j^a  rar- 
and  therefore  the  Criterisn  here  given,  can  be  ^/^dge  c/r,utk 
of  no  great  Ufc.  I  anfwer,  that  wherc-cver  by  h  attainable. 
the  bare  Contemplation  of  bur  Ideas,  Truth  is 
difcoverablc,  there  alfo  Demonftration  may  be  attained.  Now 
that  I  think  is  an  abundantly  fufficient  Cnterion^  which  en- 
ables us  to  Judge  with  Ceitainty,  in  all  Cafes  where  the  Know- 
ledge of  Truth  comes  within  our  reach ;  for  with  Difco- 
vcnes,  that  lie  beyond  the  Limits  of  the  human  Mind,  we 
have  properly  no  Bufincfs  nor  Concernment.  When  a  Pro- 
pofition  is  demonftrated,  we  arc  certain  of  its  Truth.  When 
on  the  contrary  our  Ideas  are  fuch,  as  have  no  vifible  Con- 
jie£lion  nor  Repugnance,  and  therefore  furnifh  not  the  pro- 
per Means  of  traci^ng  their  Agreement  or  Difagreement,  there 
we  are  fnre  that  Knowledge,  Sdinirfical  Knowledge  I  mean. 
is  not  attainable.  But  where  there  is  fome  Foundation  of 
Reafoning,  which  yet  amounts  not  to  the  full  Evidence  of 
JDemonftration^  there  the  Precepts  of  Logick,   by  teaching 
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us  to  determine  aright  of  the  Degree  of  Proof,  and  of  what  is 
fiill  wanting  to  render  it  ful]  and  complete,  enable  us  to  make 
a  ducEftimate  of  the  Meafurcs  of  Probability,  and  to  propor- 
tion our  AflTent  to  the  Grounds  on  which  the  Propofition 
fiands.  And  this  is  all  we  can  poflibly  arrive  at,  or  even  fo 
much  as  hope  for,  in  the  Exercife  of  Faculties  fo  imperfeft 
and  limited  as  ours.  For  it  were  the  height  of  P'olly  to  expeft 
a  Criierisnj  that  fhould  enable  us  to  dillinguifh  Truth  from 
FaMhood,  in  Cafes  where  a  certain  Knowledge  of  Trutli  is  not 
attainable. 

VII.  We  have  now  done  with  what  regards 
rritD'pinc.  the  Ground  and  Evidence  of  Dcmonftration  ; 
mtKJk  .tionin-  but  bcfore  we  conclude  this  Chapter,  it  may  not 
t-nLivcaaKd  be  improper  to  take  notice  of  the  Diftindion  of 
ir.dir:-K  Jt  jnto  dtre6l  and   indirect.     A  direcf  Dcmcnjlra^ 

iion  is,  when  beginning  with  Definitions,  felf- 
cvidcnt  Propofitions,  or  known  and  allowed  Truths,  we  form 
a  Train  of  Syllogifms,  and  combine  them  in  an  orderly  Man- 
ner, continuing  the  Scries  thro'  a  Variety  of  fucceffivc  Steps, 
until  at  laft  we  arrive  at  a  Syllogifm,  whofe  Conclufion  is 
the  Propofition  to  be  demonftratcd.  Proofs  of  this  Kind, 
leave  no  Doubt  or  Uncertainty  behind  tliem,  becaufe  all  the 
fcveral  Premifles  being  true,  the  Conclufions  muft  be  fo  too, 
and  of  courfc  the  very  laft  Conclufion,  or  Pn^pofition  to  be 

S 'roved.  I  (hall  not  therefore  any  farther  enlarge  upon  this 
dethod  of  Demonftrating,  having  I  hope  fufficiently  explained 
it  in  the  foregoing  Part  of  this  Chapter,  and  fhewn  wherein 
the  Force  and  Validity  of  it  lies.  The  other  Species  of  Dc- 
monftration is  the  indire£}j  or,  as  it  is  fometimcs  called,  the 
JpcgogtcaL  'i'he  Manner  of  proceeding  here  is,  by  afluming 
a  Propofition  which  dire£Hy  contiadidts  that  we  mean  to  de- 
monftmtc,  and  thence  by  a  continued  Train  of  Reafoning,  in 
tlie  Way  of  a  dire£t  Dcmonftration,  deducing  fome  Abfurdity 
or  nnnifeft  Untruth.  For  hereupon  we  conclude  that  the 
Propofition  afTumed  was  falfe,  and  thence  again  by  an  imhie- 
diate  Confequence,  that  the  Propofition  to  be  demonftratcd  is 
true.  Thus  Euclid  in  his  third  Book  being  to  demonftrate, 
il)at  Circles  which  touch  one  another  inwardly  have  not  the  fame 
Center,^  affumes  the  direft  contrary  to  thip,  viz,  that  they 
have  the  faine  Center^  and  thence  by  an  evident  Train  of  Rea- 
foning proves,  that  a  Part  is  equal  to  the  ff^ole.  The  Sup- 
pofition  therefore  leading  to  this  Abfurdity  he  concludes  to  be 
falfe,  viz.  that  Circles  touching  one  another  inwardly  have  the 
fame  Center^  and  thence  again  immediately  infers,  ihe^t  they 
kave  not  the  fame  Center, 

vin.  Npv 
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VUL  Now  becaufb  this  Manner  of  Demon- 
firation,  is  accounted  bjr  fome,  not  altogether  fo  C'rwr*/  #/ 
dear  and.  fatisfadtoiy,  nor  to  come  up  to  that  jj^;^^  ^^ 
full  Degree  of  Evidence,  which  wc  meet  with  mJ:firatiMi. 
in  the  diiea  Way  of.  Proof;  I  IhaH  therefore 
endeavour  here  to  give  a  particular  Illufiratlon  of  it,,  and  Co 
ihew,  that  it  equally  with  the  other  leads  to  Truth  and  Cer- 
tainty, In  order  to  this  we  muft  obferve,  that  two  Piropo- 
fitjons  are  faid  to  be  Contra££iory  one  of  another,  when  that 
which  is  aflerted  to  be  in  the  one,  is.  aflferted  not  to  be  in  die 
other.  Thus  the  PropoHtions :  Circles  that  touch  Wi  awfther 
Inwardly  have  the  fame  Center :  and  Circles  that  totub  ms9 
another  imvardly  have  not  the  fame  Center :  are  Contra^SiB" 
ries ;  becaufe  the  fecond  aflerts  the  dired  contrary  of  what  is 
aflerted  in  the  firff.  Now  in  all  contradifiory  Propofitions  this 
holds  univerfally,  that  one  of  them  is  neceflarily  true,  and 
the  other  neceflarily  falfe.  For  if  it  be  true,  that  Circles 
which  touch  one  another  inwardly  have  not  the  fame  Ce(^ter, 
it  is  unavoidably  faJfe  that  they  have  the  fame  Center.  On 
the  other  hand,  x?  it  be  falfe  that  they  have  the  fame  Cen- 
ter, it  is  neceflarily  true  that  they  have  not  the  fame  Cen- 
ter. 5ince  therefore,  it  is  impoflibic  for  ihem  to  be  both  true 
or  both  falfe  at  the  fame  time,  it  unavoidablv  follows,  that 
one  is  neceflarily  true,  and  the  other  neceflarily  falfe.  This 
then  being  allowed,  which  is  indeed  felf-eyident,  if  any  two 
coniradiSory  Propofitions  are  aflumed,  and  one  of  them  can 
by  a  clear  Train  of  Reafoning  be  demonflrated  to  be  falfe, 
it  neceflarily  follows  that  the  other  is  true.  For  as  the  one 
is  neceflarily  true,  and  the  other  neceflarily  falfe,  when  we 
come  to  difcover  which  is  the  falfe  Propofition,  we  thereby 
alfo  know  the  other  to  be  true.  .  , 

IX.  Now  this  is  precifely  the  Manner  of  an 
indircS  Demonllration,    as  is   evident  from  the    J^"*^-^.  ^••- 
Account  given   of  it  above.     For  there  we  af-    J^eQ^uk  t9 
fume   a  rropoiition,    which  direSly   contradicts    Certaintf, 
that  we  mean  to  demonftrate,  and  having  by  a 
continued  Series  of  Proofs  fliewn  it  to  te  folfe,  thence  in- 
fer that  its  Contradidlory,  or  the  Propofition  to  be  demon - 
flrated,  is  true.     As  therefore  this   laft  Condufion  is  certain 
and  unavoidable,  let  us  next  inquire,  after  what  manner  we 
come  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  Falmood  of  the  aflumed  Propofi- 
tion, that  fo  no  poffible  Doubt  may  remain,  as  to  the  Force 
and  Validity  of   Demonftrations  of  this  Kind.     The  man- 
ner then   is  plainly  this,      fie^ning  with  the  aflumed  Pro- 
pofitio%  we  by  the  Help  of  Definins,   fclf  evident  Truths, 

z  or 
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€Nr  Propofittons  already  eftablifhed,  continue  a  Series  of  Rea- 
Jooing  in  the  Way  of  a  iitcSt  Demonftration,  until  at  length 
we  arrive  at  (bme  Abfurdity  or  known  FaUhood.  Thus  £m^ 
4Ud^  in  the  Example  before^meiitioned,  from  the  Suppo- 
£tion  that  Circles  touching  one  another  inwardly  have  the 
6me  Center^  deduces  that  a  Part  is  equal  to  the  fTboUi 
Si^  therefore  by  a  due  and  orderly  Procefs  of  Reafoning, 
we  coime  at  laft  to  a  falfe  Conclufion,  it  is  manifeft  that  all 
tiie  Premifles  cannot  be  ttue.  Forvlrere  all  the  Premifles  true, 
the  laft  Condufion  muft  be  fo  too,  by  what  has  been  before 
demonftrated.  Now  as  to  all  the  other  Premifles  made  ufe  of 
in  the  Courfe  of  Reafoning^  they  are  manifeft  and  known 
Truths  by  SuppofiCiori,  as  being  eidier  Definitions,  felf-evident 
Propofitlons,-  or  Truths  previouily  eftablifhed.  The  afTumed 
Propofition  is  chat  only  as  to  which  any  Doubt  or  Uncertainty 
lemains;  That  alone  therefore  can  be  falfe^  and  indeed  from 
what  has  been  already  (hewn,  muft  unavoidably  be  fo.  And 
thus  we  fee,  that  in  indiredt  Demonftrations,  two  contradic- 
tory Propofittons  being  laid  down^  one  of  which  is  demon- 
ftrated  to  be  fiilfei  the  other,  which  is  always  the  Propofition 
to  be  proved,  muft  neceflarily  be  true  ;  fo  that  herey  as  well  as 
in  the  dired  ^^  ^^  Proof,  we  arrive  at  a  dear  and  fatisfa6lory 
Klnowledge  of  Truth. 

X.  This  is  univer&lly  the  Method  of  Rea- 
M^f"^!ji  ^n*ng^  in  all  apogogical  or  indired  Demonfba- 
ndDimwS  ^^^^s ;  but  there  is  one  particular  Cafe  which  has 
Jratiw.  fometibing  fo  ftngular  and   curious  in   it^  that  it 

well  deferves  to  be  mentioned  by  itfelf ;  more  efpe- 
dally,  as  the  Ground  on  which  the  Condufion  refts,  will 
require  fome  farther  Illuftration.  It  is  infhort  this:  that  if 
any  Propofition  is  afTumed,  from  which  in  a  direA  Train  of 
Reafoning  we  can  deduce  its  Contradictory,  the  Propofition 
f6  afTumed  is  faUe,  and  the  contradidory  one  true.  For  if 
wetfuppofe  the  afTumed  Propofition  to  be  true,  then,  fince  alt 
the  odief  PremifTes  that  enter  the  Demonftration  are  alfo 
true,  we  (hall  have  a  Series  of  Reafoning,  confifting  wholly 
of  true  Premifles ;  whence  the  laft  Condufion  or  Contra- 
di£lory  of  the  aflumed  Propofition  muft  be  true  likewife. 
So*  that  by  this  means,  we  ftiould  have  two  con tradi doxy 
Propofitions  both  true  at  the  fame  time,  whidi  b  manifirfHv 
impoffihle.  The  affumed  Propofition  therefore,  whence  .this 
Abfurdity  flows,  muft  neceflarily  be  falfe,  and  confequently 
its  Contiadidory,  which  is  here  the  Propofition  deduced 
'from  it,  miift  be  uue.  If  then  any  Propofition  is  propofed 
to  be  denonftra^  and  WB  qffime  tbe  OntraJi^eiy  </that 

Pro* 
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Propofitiofi,  and  thence  direfUy  infer  the  Propolidon  to  be 
demonftnued,  bjr  this  very  means  we  know,  that  the  Propo* 
iition  fo  infisned  is  true.  For  fince  from  an  afTumed  Propo- 
rtion we  have  deduced  its  Contradidory,  we  are  thereby  cer- 
tain that  the  afiiimed  Propofition  is  falfe ;  and  if  fo,  then  its 
ContradiAory,  or  that  d«luced  from  it,  which  in  this  Cafe 
is  the  &me  with  the  Propofition  to  be  deinonftrated,  muft  be 
true* 

.    XT.  That  this  is  not  a  mere  empty  Specula-    AimKmm^ 
tion,  void  ofaliUfe  and  Application  in  PraAice,    Mieofthe 
is  evident  from  the  Condudt    of  the  Mathema*    Prmapiatf 
ticians,  who   have  adopted  this  Manner  of  Rea-    fSJ/*^ 
foning,  and  eivcn  it  a  Place  among  their  9mon-    tefaryf  iLk 
ilrations.     We  have  a  curious  Inftance  of  it,  in    ^^ proper 
the  twelfth  Propofition  of  the  ninth  Book  of  the    ^S^'J^j^'' 
Elements.    Eudid  there  propofcs  to  demonftrate^  ***' 

that  in  any  Series  of  Numbers y  rifing  from  Unity  in  Geometri- 
cal PregreJ/iony  all  the  prime  Numbers  that  meafure  the  laji 
Term  tn  the  Series^  will  alfo  meafure  the  next  after  Unity. 
In  order  to  this  he  affumes  the  Contradidory  of  the  Propo- 
fition to  be  demonftratcd  ;  namely,  that  fome  prime  Number 
meafuring  the  laji  Term  in  the  Series^  does  not  meafure  the  next 
after  Unity :  and  thence  by  a  continued  Train  of  Reafoning 
proves,  that  it  a£lually  does  meafure  it.  Hereupon  he  con- 
cludes the  aiTumed  Propofition  to  be  falfe,  and  that  which  is 
deduced  from  it,  or  its  Contradiftory,  which  is  the  very  Pro- 
pofition he  propofed  to  demonftrate,  to  be  true.  Now  that 
this  is  a  juft  and  conclufivc  Way  of  Reafoning,  is  abundantly 
manifeft,  fi-om  what  we  have  fo  clearly  eftablifhed  above.  ( 
would  only  here  obferve,  how  neceilary  fome  Knowledge  of 
the  Rules  of  Logick  is,  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  Force, 
Juixnefs,  and  Validity  of  Demonftrations  ;  fince  fuch  may 
fometimes  occur,  where  the  Truth  of  the  Propofition  demon- 
ftrated,  will  neither  be  owned  nor  perceived,  unlcfs  we  know 
before- hand  by  means  of  Logick,  that  a  Conclufion  fo  de- 
duced, is  neceflarily  true  and  valid.  For  tho'  it  is  readily 
allowed,  that  by  the  mere  Strength  of  our  natural  Faculties^, 
we  can  at  once  difcern,  that  of  two  contradiflory  Propofitions, 
the  one  is  neceflarily  true,  and  the  other  neceflarily  falfe  :  yet 
when  they  are  fo  linked  together  in  a  Demonft ration,  as  that 
the  one  ferves  as  a  previous  Propofition,  whence  the  other  is 
deduced  ;  it  does  not  fo  immediately  appear,  without  fome 
Knowledge  of  the  Principles  of  Logick,  why  that  alone  which 
is  collected  by  Reafoning,  ought  to  be  embraced  as  true,  and 
the  other  whence  it  is  colledled,  to  be  xejedled  as  falfe. 

XU.  Having 
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XII.  Having  thus,  I  hope,  fafficiently  evinced 
the  Certainty  of  Demonftratioti  in  all  its  Brandies, 
and  (hewn  the  Rules  by  which  we  ought  to  pro^ 
ceed,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  juft  Cpndufion,  acr 
cording  to  the  various  Ways  of  arguing  made  ufe 
of;  I  hold  it  needlefs  to  enter  upon  a  particular 
Coniideration  of  thofe  feveral  Species  of  falfe  Reafoning, 
which  Logicians  difiinguiih  by  the  Name  of  Sophifms,  iSt 
that  thoroughly  underftands  the  Form  and  Strudure  of  a  good 
Argument,  will  of  himfdf  readily  difcern  every  Deviation  from 
it.  And  aJtho'  Stphifms  have  been  divided  into  many  ClaiTes, 
which  are  all  called  by  founding  Names,  that  therefore  carry 
in  them  .much  Appearance  of  Learning  ;  yet  are  the  Errors 
themfelves  fo  very  palpable  and  obvious,  that  I  ihoulJ  think  it 
loft  Labour  to  write  for  a  Man  capable  of  being  mifled  by 
them.  Here  therefore  we  chufe  to  conclude  this  Part  of  Lo- 
gick,  and  fhall  in  the  next  Book  give  fome  Account  of  Me- 
tb$dy  which  tho*  infeparable  from  Reafoning,  is  neverthdeis 
always  confidered  by  Logicians,  as  a  diftind  Operation  of  the 
Mind ;  becaufe  its  Influence  is  not  confined  to  the  mere  £xer* 
cife  of  the  reafoning  Faculty,  but  extends  in  fome  Degree  to 
all  the  Traniadions  of  the  Underfianding. 
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0/  Method   in   general,    and   the    Bivifion    of  it  into 
Analytic  and  Synthetic. 


I. 


'  E  have  now  done  with  the  three  lirft 


7be  Under. 
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Vy  Operations  of  the  Mind,  whofe  Of- 
fice it  is  to  fearch  after  Truth,  and  enlarge  the 
fiounds  of  human  Knowledge.  There  is  yet  a 
fourth,  which  regards  the  Difpofal  and  Arrange- 
ment of  our  Thoughts,  when  we  endeavour  fo 
to  put  them  together,  as  that  their  mutual  Con- 
jie£lion  and  Dependence  may  be  clearly  feen.  This  is  what 
Logicians  call  Method,  and  place  always  the  laft  in  Order  in 
explaining  the  Powers  of  the  Underftanding  j  becaufe  it  ne- 
ceilarily  fuppofes  a  previous  Excrcife  of  our  other  Faculties, 
and  fome  Progrefs  made  in  Knowledge,  before  we  can  exert 
it  in  any  extcniive  Degree,  It  often  happens  in  the  Purfuit 
Vol.  II.  L  of 
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of  Truth,  that  unexpcflcd  Difcovcrics   prefent  thcmfelves  to 
the  Mind,    and    thofe  too  relating  to  Subjects,   very  remote 
from  that  about  which  we  are  at  prefent  employed.     Even 
the  Subje^Ss  themftlves  of  our  Enquiry,  are  not  always  chofen 
with  a   due   Regard   to  Order,    and    their    Dependence  one 
upon  another.     Chance,  our  particular  Way  of  Life,  or  fome 
prefent  and  prefling  Views,  often  prompt  us  to  a  Variety  of 
Kcfearchcs,  that  have  but  little  Connection  in  the  Nature  of 
Things.     When  therefore  a  Man  accuftomed  to  much  think- 
ing, comes  after  any  confiderable  Interval  of  Time,  to  take 
a  Survey  of  his  intclle£lual  Acquifitions,  he  feldom  finds  Rea- 
fon  to  be  fatisfied  with  that  Order  and  Difpofition,  accord* 
ing  to  which  they  made  their  Entrance  into  his  Undcrftand- 
ing.     They  are   there  difperfed   and  fcattcrcd,  without' Sub- 
ordination,    rr  any  juft  and   regular  Coherence  ;    infomuch 
that  the  Subfcrvicncy  of  one  Truth  to  the  Difcovery  of  ano- 
ther, does  not  fo  rcadtly   appear  to  the  Mind.     Hence  he  is 
convinced  of  the  Nccellity  of  diftributing  them   into  various 
Claflcs,  and   combining  into   an    uniform   Syftem,    whatexer 
relates  to  one  and  the  fame  Subjcdt.     Now  this  is  the  true 
and  pioper  Biifincfs  of  Method ;  to  afccrtain  the  various  Di- 
vifions  (»f  humiin  Knowledge,  and  fo  to  adjuft   and  connect 
the  Parts  in  evciy  liianch,  that  they  may  feem  to  grow  one 
out  of  ariotlKr,  ;:r*J   form  a  regular  Body  of  Science,  riiing 
from  fiill  I'liiiiij^lcs,  and  proceeding  by  an  orderly  Concate- 
nation of  Truth?. 

11.  In  this  View  of  Things  it  is  plain,  that  we 
Sr^.^:..:,}„^  nuift  h'l  bcforc-band  well  acquainted  with  the 
A '.  V,  V ./  "^ '^^^^'^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  combine  together;  otherwifc 
ju'h.i^.u:  h(iv:  ajuld  v»'c  difccrn  their  feveral  Connexions 
*•  t-rc-Bt";.  a-.d  Rc'iKions,  or  fo  difpofc  of  them  as  their  mu- 

tiiiil  Dependence  may  require.  But  now  it  often 
happen?,  tliat  the  Undcrftanding  is  employed,  not  in  the  Ar- 
rangement and  Compofiticn  of  known  Truths,  but  in  the 
Search  and  Dillovcry  ct*  fuch  as  are  unknown.  And  here 
the  Manner  of  proccedin-i:  is  vcrv  different,  inafmuch  as 
we  affcmblc  at  once  our  wh(ilc  Stock  of  Knowledge  relating 
to  any  Subject,  and  after  a  general  Survey  of  Things,  begin 
with  cxaii;iiiing  them  fcparately  and  by  Parts.  Hence  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  wlicreas  at  our  firlt  fctting  out,  we  were 
acquainted  only  v.i:S  fome  of  the  grand  Strokes  and  Out-lines, 
jf  1  may  fo  f.iy  cf  Truth,  by  thus  purfuing  her  through  her 
feveral  XVindings  and  Recefles,  we  gradually  difcovcr  thofe 
more  inward  and  finer  Touches,  whence  flie  derives  all  her 
Strength,  Symmetry,   and    Ucauty.     And  here   it    is,    that 

when 
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when  by  a  narrow  Scrutiny  into  Things,  we  have  unravelJed 
any  Part  of  Knowledge,  and  traced  it  to  its  firft  and  original 
Principles,  inibmuch  that  the  whole  Frame  and  Contexture 
of  it  lies  open  to  the  View  of  the  Mind;  here  I  fay  it  is, 
that  taking  it  the  contrary  Way,  and  beginning  with  thcfc 
Principles,  wc  can  fo  adjuft  and  put  together  therarts,  as  the 
Order  and  Method  of  Science  requires. 

III.  But  as  thefe  Things  are  beft  underftood 
when  iUuftrated  by  Exami^les,  cfpecially  if  they  S;'^r«i 
are  obvious,  and  taken  from  common  Life;  let  cfaWatcb, 
U5  fuppofe  any  Machine,  for  inflance  a  Watch, 
prefented  to  us,  whofc  StrucSturc  and  Compofition  we  arc  as 
yet  unacquainted  with,  but  want  if  poffible  to  difcoven  The 
Manner  of  proceeding  in  this  Cafe  is,  by  taking  the  Whole 
to  Pieces,  and  examining  the  Parts  feparately  one  after  ano- 
ther. When  by  fuch  a  Scrutiny  we  have  thoroughly  in- 
formed ourfelves  of  the  Frame  and  Contexture  of  each,  we 
then  compare  them  togetherj  in  order  to  judge, of  their  mu- 
tual Adlion  and  Influence.  By  this  means  we  gradually  trace 
out  the  inward  Make  and  Compofition  of  the  Whole,  and 
come  at  length  to  difcern,  how  Parts  of  fuch  a  Form,  and 
fo  put  together  as  we  found,  in  unravelling  and  taking  them 
afunder,  conftitute  that  particular  Machine  called  a  Watch, 
and  contribute  to  all  the  fevcral  Motions  and  Phenomena  ob- 
fervable  in  it.  This  Difcovery  being  made,  we  can  take 
Things  the  contrary  Way,  and  beginning  with  the  Parts,  fo 
difpofe  and  conne£^  them,  as  their  fevcral  Ufcs  and  Strufturcs 
require,  until  at  length  wc  arrive  at  the  Whole  itfclf,  from 
the  unravelling  of  which  thcfc  Parts  refulted. 

IV.  And   as  it  is   in  tracing  and  examining 

the  AVorks  of  Art,  fo  is  it  in  a  great  meafurc  in     ^''^'?f.  "^f^^^ 
unfolding  any  Part   of  human  Knowledge.     For     Synucric  "^ 
the  Relations  and   mutual   Habitudes  of  Things    Mg.'bi-ds. 
do  not  always  immediately  appear,  upon  compa- 
ring them  one  with    another.     Hence   wc  have  rccourfe  to 
intermediate  Ideas,  and  by  means  of  them  are  fumiflied  with 
thofe  previous  Propoficions,    that  lead   to  the  Conclufion   we 
arc  in  queft  of.     And  if  it  fo  happen,  that  the  previous  Pro- 
portions themfclves    arc   not  fufTicicntly  evident,    we  endea- 
vour by   new  middle  Terms,    to  afcertain   their  Truth,  ftill 
tracing    Things    backward    in    a    continual    Series,    until  at 
length  we  arrive  at  fomc  Syllogifm,  where  the  Prcmiflcs  are 
firft  and  felf-evident  Principles.     This  done,  wc  become  pcr- 
feflly  fatisficd  as  to  the  Truth  of  all  the  Conclufions  we  have 
\     paficd  through,    inafinuch    as    they     arc    now   fcen  to  fland 
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upon  the  firm  and  immoveable  Foundation  of  our  intuitive 
Perceptions  And  as  wc  arrived  at  this  Certainty,  by  tracing 
Things  backward  to  the  original  Principles  whence  thev  f.  \v, 
fo  may  we  at  any  time  renew  it  by  a  direct  contrar'.  l-\^-  fs, 
if  beginning  with  thefc  Principles,  we  carry  the  1:..":=  of 
our  Thoughts  forward,  until  they  lead  us  by  a  conr.:c:eJ 
Chain  of  Proofs  to  the  very  laftConclufion  of  the  Series. 

V.  Hence  it  appears,  that  in  difpofmg  arci 
H'ilt'.\.  putting  together  our  Thoughts,  either  for  our 
^.' '  ...Vj  own  \l{ty  that  the  Difcoveries  we  have  made 
s>jr.tU:ic,  may  at  aH  times  lie  open  to  the  Review  of  the 

MinJ  ;  or  where  we  mean  to  communic:ite  and 
unfold   the    Difcovcries   to   others,    there  are  two    Ways  of 
proceeding  equally   within  our  Choice.     For  we  may  fo  pro- 
pofe  the  Truths  relating  to  any  Part  of  Knowledge,  as  they 
prcfcntcd    thcmfclves  to  the  Mind   in  the  Manner  of  Invcfti- 
gaiion,  carry  1;:^;  on  the  Series  of  Proofs  in  a  reverfe  Order, 
until  tlicy   at  Lift  tjrminr.te   in  fiift   Principles :  or  beginning 
with  thefc  Prit^ciplcs,  we   may  take  the  contrary  Way,  and 
from    them  deduce  by  a   direft  Train   of  Reafoning,  all  the 
fevcral  Propofuions  we  want  to  eflablifli.     This  Diverilty  in 
the  Mai'jp.er   of   arranging  our   Thoughts,    gives   rife  to  the 
twofold  Di\  ifion  of  Method  eftabliftied  among  Logicians.     For 
Mc:hod,  accord ir.g  t  j  their  M\ii  of  the  Word,  is  nothing  elfc 
but  tlie   Order  and  Difpofitlon  of  our    Thoughts    relating  to 
any  Suoicch     AVhcn  Truths  are  fo  propofcd  and  put  together, 
as  they  wcrj  cr  mi^!it  have  been  difcovered,  this  is  called  the 
Analytic   ^L\\*'::.:\    cr    the    Aletkcd   of    Rfhlutlcn  ;    inafmuch 
as  i:  tracL.^i   Tliincs   backward  to  their    bource,    and  refikti 
KnowI».J^c  into  i:s  firft   and  original  Principles.     When  oa 
the  otr.cr  h-:id  they  are  deduced   from  thefe  Principles,  and 
connecU'd  .iccordinj  to  their  mutual  Dependence,    infomuch 
that  the  IVuiIrs  :;i!l  in  Order,  tend  always  to  the  Demon- 
flratioa  of  thoil:  that  follow,  this  conftitutcs  what  we  call  the 
Svit.-:c::L'    AJti.':::!y  or  M£ih:d    cf  Compylticiu      For  here  wc 
provcjd  by  eathcTir.j:  to2:c:htr  tlie  feveral    fcattcred   Parts  of 
Knowledge,  and  trr:  .■..'/vj  them  i:i:o  ore  \\'hoIe  or  Svftcm, 
in   fuch  nunncr,   thr.t  the  Ur.Jcrlhr.uing  is  enabled  diUin^SUy 
to  follow  Truth,  throLi^h  all  her  different  Stages  and  Grad> 


tions. 

VI.  Thzre  is  this  farther  to  be  taken  no- 
tice of,  i:i  relation  u^  thefe  two  Species  of  Me- 
t!iod  ;  that  the  firlt  hzs  alfo  obtained  the  Naisc 
of  the  Mft'::d  cf  hneKthfi^  bccaufe  it  o>ilr\t$ 
tlic  Order  in  which   our  Thou^htb  fuccetd  oiic 
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anodier  in  the  Invention  or  Difcovcry  of  Truth.     The  other 
again  is  often  denominated  the  Method  of  Do£irine  or   ///- 
JlruHion^  inafinuch  as  in  laying  our  Thoughts  before  others, 
wc  generally  chufe  to  proceed  in  the  Synt7:etic  Mznner^    de- 
ducing them  from  their  firft  Principles.  For  we  are  to  ob- 
ferve,    that  altho*  there  is  great  Pleafure  in  purfuing  Truth 
in  the  Method  of  Inveftigation,  becaufe   it  places  us  in  the 
Condition  of  the  Inventor,  and  (hews  the  particular  Train 
and  Pfoc^  of  Thinking,  by  which  he  arrived  at  his  Difco- 
vericss  yet  is  it  not  fo  well  accommodated  to  the  Purpofes  of 
Evidence  and   Convidlion.     For  at  our  firft  fetting  out,  we 
are  commonly  unable  to  divine,  where  the  Analyfis  will  lead 
us;    infomuch  that  our  Refearches  are  for  feme  time,  little 
bener  than   a  mere  groping   in  the  Dark.     And  even   after 
Light  begins  to  break    in  upon  us,  we  are  flill  obliged   to 
many   Reviews,    and  a  frequent  Comparifon   of  the  fevcral 
Steps  of  the  Inveftigation    among  themfelves.     Nay,  when 
we  have  unravelled  the  whole,  and   reached  Jthe  very  Foun- 
dation on  which  our  Difcoveries  ftand,  all  our  Certainty  in 
regard  to  their  Truth,  will  be  found  in  a  great  meafure  to 
arife  from  that  ConnoSlion  we  are  now  able  to  difccrn  be- 
tween them  and  firft  Principles,  taken  in  the  Order  of  Com- 
pofition.      But    in    the  Synthetic  Manner  of   difpofing  our 
Thoughts,  the  Cafe  is  quite  different.     For  as  we  here  be  : 
gin  with  intuitive  Truths,  and  advance  by  regular  Dedudlions 
from   them,    every    Step  of  the  Procedure  brings  Evidence 
and  Conviflion  along  with  it ;  fo  that  in  our  Progrefs  from 
one  Part  of  Knowledge  to  another,  we  have  always  a  clear 
Perception  of  the   Ground   on  which  our   Affent   refts.     In 
communicating  therefore  our  Difcoveries  to  others,  this  Me- 
thod is  apparently  to  be  chofen,  as  it  wonderfully  improves 
and  enlightens  the  Underftanding,  and  leads  to  an  immediate 
Perception  of  Truth.     And  hence  it  'is,  that  in  the  follow- 
ing Pages  we  chufe   to  diftinguifh  it  by  the  Name  of  the 
Method  of  Science ;  not  only  as   in  the  Ufe  of  it  we  arrive 
at  Science  and  Certainty,  but  becaufe  it  is   in  fail  the  Me- 
thod,   in  which  all  thofe  Parts  of  human  Knowledge,  that 
properly  bear  the  Name  of  Sciences,  are  and  ought  to  be  de- 
livered.   But  we  now  proceed  to  explain  thefe  two  kinds  of 
Method  more  particularly. 
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CHAP.    IL 

Of  the  Method  of  Invention. 

Or-gin^  •/  fte    J.  x^  Y  the  Method  of  Invention  we  underftand 
^^dlLfrrrr.t         -D  ^^ch  3  Difpofition  and  Arrangement  of  our 
cfbumanLije,     Thoughts,    as   follows  the    natural  Procedure  of 
the  Underftanding,  and  prefents  them  in  the  Or- 
der in  which  they  fucceed  one  another  in  the  Inveftigation 
and  Difcovcry  ot  IVuth.     Now  it  is  plain,  that  to  handle  a 
Subjcft  fuccersluliy   according  to  this  Method,   we  have   no 
more  to  do,  than  obferve  the  feveral  Steps  and  Advances  of 
pur  own    Minds,    and  fairly  copy  them  out  to  the  View  of 
others.     And  indeed  it  will  be  found  to  hold  in  general,  with 
regard  to  all  the  aSive  Parts  of  human  Life,  cfpccially  when 
reduced  to  that  which  is  in  the  Schools  termed  an  Art ;  that  the 
Rules  by  which  we  conduA  ourfelves,  are  no  other  than  a  Se- 
ries of  ObferA'ations,  drawn  from  the  Attention  of  the  Mind 
to  what  paffes,  while  v/c  cxercifo  our  Faculties  in  that  parti- 
cular Way.     For  when  we  fct  about  any  Invention  or  Dif- 
covery,  we  are  always  puflicd  on  by  fome  inward  Principle, 
Difpolition,  or  Aptitude  (ball  I  call  it,  which  we  experience 
in  ourfelves,  and  which  makes  us  believe,  that  the  Thing  we 
are  in  queft  of  is  not  altogether  beyond  our  rpach.     Wc  there- 
fore begin    with  eflaying  our  Strength,    and   are  fometimes 
fuccefsful,  tho'  perhaps  more  frequently  not.     But  as  the  Mind 
when  earneflly  bent  upon  any  Purfuit,  is  not  eafily  difcou- 
raged  by  a  few  Difappointments,  we  are  only  fet  upon  renew- 
ing our  Endeavours,  and  by  an  obftinate   JPerfeverance,    and 
repeated  Trials,    often  arrive  at  the  Difcovery   of  what   wc 
have  in  view.      Now  it  is  natural  for  a  Man  of  a  curious 
and   inquifitive  Turn,   after    having  mattered    any    Part  of 
Knowledge  with  great  Labour  and   Difficulty,  to  fet  himfelf 
to  examine  how   he  happened  to   mifcarry  in  his   firft  At- 
tempts, and  by  what  particular  Method  of  Procedure  he  at 
length  came  to  be  fuccefsful.     By  this  means  we  difcovcr  on 
the  one  hand,  thofe  Rocks  and  Shelves  which  ftand  moft  in 
our   way,   and    are  apt  to  difturb  and  check  our  ProgreTs; 
and  on  the  other,  that  more  fure  and  certain  Courfe,  which 
if  we  continue  in  fteadily,   will  bring  us  to  the  Attainnient 
of  what  wc  are  in  purfuit  ef.     Hence  fpring  all  the  Arts  and 
Inventions  of  human  Life,  which,  as  we  have   already  faid^ 
su-e  founded  upon  a  Series  oi  Raleis  and  Qbfervations,  point- 
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lug  out  the  true  and  genuine  Manner  of  arriving  at  any  At- 
tainment. When  the  Mind  refts  (atisfied  in  a  bare  Contem- 
plation of  the  Rules,  and  the  Reafons  on  which  they  arc 
founded,  this  Kind  of  Knowledge  is  called  Speculative.  But 
if  we  proceed  farther,  and  endeavour  to  apply  thcfe  Rules 
to  Practice,  fo  as  to  acquire  a  Habit  of  exerting  them  on 
all  proper  Occaiions,  we  are  then  faid  to  be  poflefTcd  of 
the  Art  itfelf. 

IL  From  what  has  been  faid  it  appears,  that    f^'^j; 


f  tre,  r- 


in  order  diftin£Uy  to  explain  the  Metfiod  of  In-    'i^^^;;. 
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vention,  we  muft  take  a  View  of  the  Underftand- 
ingas  employed  in  the  Search  and  Invcftigation  g-'v^fif^^^'- 
of  Truth.  For  by  duely  attending  to  its  Proce-  '"XlffJ/' 
dure  and  Advances,  we  fhall  not  only  difcovcr 
the  Rules  by  which  it  conducts  itfelf,  but  be  enabled  alfo  to 
trace  out  the  feveral  Helps  and  Contrivances  it  makes  ufc  of, 
iox  the  more  fpeedy  and  efFedual  Attainment  of  its  Ends. 
And  when  thefe  Particulars  are  once  known,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  for  us,  in  laying  open  our  Difcoverics  to  others,  to 
combine  our  Thoughts  agreeably  to  the  Method  here  re- 
quired, fiecaufe  having  fixed  and  afccrtaincd  the  Rules  of  it, 
and  being  perfe£Uy  acquainted  with  the  Conduft  and  Man- 
ner of  the  Mind,  we  need  only  take  a  Review  of  the  feve- 
ral Truths  as  they  fucceed  one  another  in  the  Series  of  In- 
veftigation,  fet  them  in  order  before  us,  and  fairly  tranfcribe 
the  Appearance  they  make  to  the  Underflanding,  Hence  it 
is  that  Logicians,  in  treating  of  the  Method  of  Invention, 
have  not  merely  confined  ihemfelves  to  the  laying  down  of 
Diredions  for  the  Difpofal  and  Arrangement  of  our  Thoughts ; 
but  have  rather  explained  the  Art  itfelf,  and  eftablifhed  thofe 
Rules  by  which  the  Mind  ought  to  proceed  in  the  Exercife 
of  its  inventive  Powers.  For  they  rightly  judged,  that  if 
thefe  were  once  thoroughly  underftood,  the  other  could  no 
longer  remain  unknown.  By  this  means  it  happens,  that  the 
Method  of  Invention^  is  become  another  Exprcflion  for  the  ^r/ 
9f  htveniion^  and  very  often  denotes  the  Condu<Sl  and  Proce- 
dure of  the  Underftanding  in  the  Search  of  Truth.  And 
as  fome  Knowledge  of  the  Principles  of  the  Art,  is  in  a  man- 
ner abfolutely  neceilary,  towards  a  due  Conception  of  the 
Rules  by  which  we  ought  to  govern  and  difpofe  our  Thoughts 
in  treating  Subjefls  after  this  Method  ;  we  {hall  therefore 
follow  the  Example  of  other  Logicians,  and  endeavour  to 
give  fome  (hort  Account  of  the  Sufinefs  of  Invention,  and 
of  thofe  feveral  Helps  and  Contrivances  by  which  the  Mind 
i£  enabled  to  facilitate  and  enlarge  its  Difcoveries. 
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III.  It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  when 
the  Mind  employs  itfclf  in  the  Search  of  un- 
known Truths,  it  begins  with  aflembling  at 
once  its  whole  Stock  of  Knowledge  relating  to 
the  Subject,  and  after  a  general  Sun^ey  of  Things, 
fcts  about  examining  them  feparately  and  by 
Parts.  Now  as  in  this  feparate  Examination,  the  Number  of 
Parts  continually  increafc  upon  us ;  and  as  it  is  farther  ne- 
ceflary,  that  wc  furvey  them  on  all  Sides,  comparq  them  one 
with  another,  and  accurately  trace  their  mutual  Habitudes 
2nd  Refpeftsj  it  is  from  hence  apparent,  that  in  the  Exercife 
of  Invention,  two  things  are  of  principal  Confideration. 
Firft,  an  enlarged  and  comprchenfive  Underftanding,  able  to 
take  in  the  great  Multitude  of  Particulars  that  frequently 
come  under  our  Notice.  Secondly,  a  ftrong  Habit  of  Atten- 
tion, that  lets  nothing  remarkable  flip  its  View,  and  diftin- 
guilhes  carefully  all  thofe  Circumftances  which  tend  to  the 
illuflrating  and  clearing  the  Subjeft  wc  are  upon.  Thcfc 
are  the  great  and  preparatory  Qualifications,  without  which 
it  were  in  vain  to  hope,  that  any  confiderable  Advance 
could  be  made,  in  enlarging  the  Bounds  of  human  Know- 
ledge. Nor  ought  we  to  efteem  it  a  fmall  Advantage,  that 
they  are  in  fome  meafure  in  our  own  Power,  and  may  by  a  pro- 
per Cultivation,  be  improved  and  ftiengthencd  to  a  Degree 
almoft  beyond  Belief.  We  find  by  Experience,  that  the 
Study  of  Mathematics  in  particular  is  greatly  ferviccable 
to  this  End.  Habits  we  all  know  grow  flronger  by  Exer- 
cife, and  as  in  this  Science  there  is  a  perpetual  Call  upon  our 
Attention,  it  by  degrees  becomes  natural  to  us,  fo  as  that 
U'c  can  prefcrve  it  ftcady  and  uniform,  thro'  long  and  intri- 
cate Calculations,  and  that  with  little  or  no  Fatigue  to  the 
Underftanding.  But  a  yet  more  wonderful  Advantage  ari- 
iing  from  the  Culture  of  the  Mathematics  is  this,  that 
hereby  wc  in  fome  meafure  extend  the  Dimenfions  of  the  hu- 
man Mind,  enlarge  its  Compafs  of  Perception,  and  accuftom 
it  to  wide  and  comprehenfive  Views  of  I'hings.  For  where- 
as at  our  firft  fetting  out,  we  often  find  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  matter  a  (hort  and  cafy  Demonftration,  and  trace  the 
Connection  of  its  feveral  Parts  ;  yet  as  we  advance  in  the 
Science,  the  Underftanding  is  feen  gradually  to  dilate,  and 
ftretch  itfelf  to  a  greater  Size  ;  infomuch  that  a  long  and  in- 
tricate Series  of  Reafoning,  is  often  taken  in  with  fcarce 
any  Labour  of  Thought;  and  not  only  fo,  but  we  can  la 
fome  ^fes  with  a  iingle  Gla|icc  of  cur  Minds,    run  thro' 
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an  entire  Syftcm  of  Truths,  and  extend  our  View  at  once  to 
all  the  feveral  Links  that  unite  and  hold  tliem  together. 

IV.  When  we  arc  furniflied  with  thcfc  two 
preparatory  Qualifications,  the  next  Rcquifitc  to     ^*^'"?';  ^ 
the  Difcovcry  of  Truth  is,  a  judicious  Choice  of    urp'iedytc 
intermediate  Ideas.     We  have  feen  in  the  third     ^■'"'>  *tr.ctier 
Part  of  this  Treatife,   that  many   of  our   Ideas    ^reij^u' 
are  of  fuch  a  Nature,    as  not  to  difcover  their    jin, 
feveral  Habitudes  and  Relations,    by  any  imme- 
diate Comparifon  one  with  another.     In  this  Cafe  we  muft 
have  rccourfe  to  intermediate  Ideas;  and  the  great  Art  lies, 
in  finding  out  fuch  as  have  an  obvious  and  perceivable  Con- 
nedion   with  the  Ideas,    whofe  Relations   we  enquire  after. 
For  thus  it  is  that  we  are  furniflied  with  known  and  evident 
Truths,  to  ferveas  Premifles  for   the  Difcovery   of  fuch  as 
are  unknown.     And  indeed  the  whole  Bufincfs  of  Invention 
fcems   in  a  great  meafure  to  lie,  in  the  due  Aflemblageand 
Difpofition  of  thefe  preliminary  Truths.     For  they  not  only 
lead  us  Step  by  Step  to  the  Difcovery  we  are  in  queft  of,  but 
are  fo  abfolutely  neceflary   in  the  Cafe,  that  without  them  it 
were  in  vain  to  attempt  it ;  nothing  being  more  certain,  than 
that  unknown  Propofitions  can  no  othcrwife  be  traced,    but 
by  means  of  fome  Conneflion  they  have  with   fuch  as  are 
known.     Nay  Reafon  itfelf,  which  is  indeed  the  Art  of  Know- 
ledge,   and  the  Faculty  bv  which  we  pufli  on  our  Difcove- 
ries ;  yet  by  the  very  Definition  of  it  implies  no  more,  than 
an  Ability  of  deducing  unknown  Truths,  from  Principles  or 
Propofitions  that  are  already  known.     Now  although  this  hap- 
py Choice  of  intermediate  Ideas,  fo  as  to  furnifh  a  due  Train 
of  previous  Propofitions,  that  (hall  lead  us  fucccffively   from 
one  Difcovery  to  another,  depends  in  fome  meafure  upon  a  na- 
tural Sagacity  and  Quicknefs  of  Mind  ;  it  is  yet  certain  from 
Experience,  that  even  here  much  may  be  effeftcd,  by  a  l^ub- 
born  Application  and  Induftry.      In  order  to  this  it  is  in  th^ 
fiift   place  neceflary,    that  we   have  an  extenfive  Knowledge 
of  Things,   and  fome  general  Acquaintance  with  the    whole 
Circle  of  Arts  and  Sciences.    Wide  and  extended  Views  add 
great  Force  and  Penetration   to  the  Mind,    and   enlarge  its 
Capacity  of  judging.     And  if  to  this  we  join   in  the  fecond 

f^lace,  a  more  particular  and  intimate  Study  of  whatever  re- 
ates  to  the  Subjeft  about  which  our  Enquiries  are  employed, 
we  feem  to  bid  fair  for  Succefs  in  our  Attempts.  For  thus 
vrc  are  provided  with  an  ample  Variety,  out  of  which  to 
chufc  our  intermediate  Ideas,  and  are  therefore  more  likely  to 
iiifcover  fomp  among  them,   that  will  furnifb  out  the  pre- 
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vious  PropoCtions  r.eccflary  in  any  Train  of  Reafon- 
ing. 

V.  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  denied,   that  i^'hen 

f  •"?'l'?;;Wi't/*  ^^  ^^^'^  ^^'^"  S^'  ^  ^^^  Materials  about  us, 
h\^iirji:r.ding  Hiuch  ftill  depciids  upon  a  certain  Dexterity  and 
gu::th' fro.  Addrcfs,  in  fmgling  out  the  moft  proper,  and 
Tru'/vt}^^!'  ^PPb'*"g  ^^^^^  fkilfully  for  the  Difcovcry  of 
gclr'j.  Truth.     This  is  that  Talent  which  is  known  by 

the  Name  of  Sagacity,  and  commonly  fuppofed 
to  be  altogether  the  Gift  of  Nature.  But  yet  I  think  it  i| 
beyond  Difpute,  that  Praflice,  Experience,  and  a  watchful 
Attention  to  the  Procedure  of  our  own  Minds  while  em- 
ployed in  the  Excrcifc  of  Reafoning,  are  even  here  of  very 
great  Avail.  It  is  a  Truth  well  known  to  thofc  who  have 
made  any  confidcrablc  Progrcfs  in  the  Study  of  Algebra,  that 
an  Addicfs  and  Skill  in  nunaging  intricate  Queftions,  may  be 
very  often  obtained,  by  a  careful  Imitation  of  the  beft  Mo- 
dels. For  although  when  we  firft  fct  about  the  Solution  of 
Equations,  we  are  puzzled  at  every  Step,  and  think  we  can 
never  enough  admire  the  Sagacity  of  thofc  who  prefent  us 
with  elegant  Models  in  that  Way  ;  yet  by  degrees  we  our- 
fclves  arrive  at  a  great  Mafiery,  not  only  in  dcvifmg  proper 
Equations,  and  coupling  them  artfully  together,  fo  as  from 
the  more  complicated  to  derive  others  that  are  fimple  ;  but  alio 
in  contriving  ufcful  Subftitutions,  to  free  our  Calculations  from 
Fraftions,  and  thofe  Intricacies  that  arife  from  Surds  and  irra- 
tional Quantities.  Nor  is  it  a  fmall  Pleafure  attending  the  Pro- 
fecution  of  this  Study,  that  we  thus  difcern  the  growing  Strength 
of  our  own  Minds,  and  fee  ourfelvcs  approaching  nearer  and 
nearer  to  that  Sagacity  and  Quickneis  of  Underftanding,  which 
we  fo  much  admired  in  others,  and  were  at  iirft  apt  to  conclude 
altogether  beyond  our  Reach. 

fritre  Art  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^^  "^^  cottfidercd  thofc  Requifites 

avJMafu^e^  to  Invention,  that  have  their  Foundation  in  the 
^'"'"^f  '"'•  natural  Talents  of  the  Mind :  An  enlarged  and 
^jl.'M'"f'inl  comprchenfive  Underftanding,  a  ftrong  Habit  of 
KCKter,  Attention,  a  Quicknefs  and  Sagacity  m  difcern- 

ing  and  applving  intermediate  Ideas.  Let  us  next 
take  a  View  of  fnch  otncr  Helps,  as  jnore  immediately  de- 
pend upon  Art  and  Management,  and  Ihcw  the  Addrefs  of 
the  Mind,  in  contriving  Means  to  fiacilitate  its  Difcoverics, 
and  free  it  from  all  unneccfiary  Fatigue  and  Labour.  For  wc 
are  to  obferve,  that  though  the  Capacity  of  the  Intelledl  laasf 
be  greatly  enlarged  by  Ofe  and  Exercife,  yet  ftill  our  Views 
are  confined  within  certain  Bounds,    b^ond  which  a  finite 

Under* 
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Uiiderftanding  cannot  reach.  And  as  it  often  happens  in  the 
Inveftigatxon  of  Truth,  efpecially  where  it  lies  at  a  confider- 
able  Diftaiice  from  firft  Principles,  that  the  Number  of  Con- 
nections and  Relations  are  fo  great,  as  not  to  be  taken  in  at 
once  by  the  moft  improved  Underftanding ;  it  is  therefore  one 
great  Branch  of  the  Art  of  Invention,  to  take  account  of 
thefe  Relations  as  they  come  into  View,  and  difpofe  of  them 
in  fuch  manner,  that  they  may  always  lie  open  to  the  Infpec* 
tion  of  the  Mind,  when  difpofed  to  turn  its  Attention  that 
Way.  By  this  Means,  without  perplexing  ourfelves  with  too 
many  Confiderations  at  once,  we  have  yet  thefe  Relations  at 
Command,  when  neceilary  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  Pro- 
fecution  of  our  Difcoveries :  and  the  Underftanding  thus  free 
and  difengaged,  can  bend  its  Powers  more  intcnfcly,  towards 
chat  particular  Part  of  the  Inveftigation  it  is  at  prefent  con-r 
cerned  with.  Now  in  this,  according  to  my  Apprehenfion,  lies 
the  great  Art  of  human  Knowledge ;  to  manage  with  Skill  the 
Capacity  of  the  Intelle£t,  and  contrive  fuch  Helps,  as  may 
bring  the  moft  wide  and  extended  Objects  within  the  Com- 
pafs  of  its  natural  Powers.  When  therefore  the  Multitude  of 
Relations  increafe  very  faft  upon  us,  and  grow  too  unwieldy 
to  be  dcaJt  with  in  the  Lump  j  we  muft  combine  them  in 
diflferent  Claflcs,  and  fo  difpofe  of  the  feveral  Parts,  as  that 
they  may  at  all  times  lie  open  to  the  leifurely  Survey  of  the 
Mind.  By  this  means  we  avoid  Perplexity  and  Confufion, 
and  arc  enabled  to  conduft  our  Refearches,  without  being 
puzzled  with  that  infinite  Crowd  of  Particulars,  that  frequent- 
ly fall  under  our  Notice  in  long  and  diiEcult  Inveftigations. 
For  by  carrying  our  Attention  fucceflively  from  one  Part  to  an- 
other, we  can  upon  occafion  take  in  the  Whole ;  and  know- 
ing alfo  the  Order  and  Difpofition  of  the  Parts,  may  have  re- 
couHe  to  any  of  them  at  Pleafure,  when  its  Aid  becomes  neccf- 
£iry  in  the  (iourfj  of  our  Enquiries. 

VII.  First  then  I  fay,  than  an  orderly  Com-    ^"/!f^j^ 
bination  of  Things,  and   claffing  them   together    J'/^i  ujc  tt 
with  Art  and  Addrefs,  brings  great  and  otherwife    cd.^urg  db- 
unmanageable   ObjciSts,    upon   a    level   with   the    ^''(^'"^'^ 
Powers  of  the  Mind.     We  have  fecn  in  the  firft    fif^/'/^jf 
Part  of  this  Tfeatifc,    how   by  taking  Numbers    Jiurju.g. 
in  a  progrcffive  Scries,  and  according  to  an  uni- 
form Law  of  Compofition,    thfe  moft  bulky  and  formidable 
Colled^ions  are  comprehended  with  Eafe,    and   leave  dilHndl 
Jniprcilions  in  the  Underftanding.     For  the  fevcrnl   Staccs  of 
the   Prooreflion,    fervc   as    fo  many  Steps   to  thcr  MintL    by 
ivhich  it  afcends  gradually  to  the  higlicft  Comb?: ...  'oiiii   aiid 
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as  it  can  carry  its  Views  from  one  to  another  with  great  Eafe 
and   Expedition,  it  is  thence  enabled  to  run   over  ail  the  Parts 
feparately,  and  thereby  rife  to  a  juft  Conception  of  the  Whole. 
The  fame  thing  happens   in  all  our  other  complex  Notions, 
cfpecially   when  they   grow  very  large  and  complicated  ;    for 
then  it   is  that  wc  become  fenfible  of  the  Neceflity  of  efla- 
blifliing   a  certain  Older    and  (jradation    in    the  Manner   of 
combining  the  Parts.      This   has  been   already   explained    at 
fomc   Length  in  the  Chapter  of  the  Compofition  and  Refolu- 
tion  of  our  Ideas,  where  we  have  traced  the  gradual  Progreis 
of  the  Mind  through  all  the  different  Orders  of  Perception,  and 
fncwn,  that  the  moft  expeditious  Way  of  arriving   at  a  juft 
Knowledge  of  the  more  compi>unded  Notices  of  the  Under- 
ftanding,  is  by  advancing  regularly  through  all  the  intermediate 
Steps.     Hence  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  what  Advantages  muft 
arife  from  a  like   Condudl,    in  regard  to  thofe  feveral  Rela- 
tions   and    Connections,     upon  which    the  InveAigation    of 
Truth  depends.      For  as  by  this  means  we  are  enabled   to 
bring  them  all  within*  the  Reach  of  the  Mind,  they  can  each, 
in  their  Turns  be  made  ufc  of  upon  occafion,    and  furniflm 
their  Affiftance  towards  the  Difcovery   of  what  we    are  in 
queft  of.     Now  this  is  of  principal  Confideration  in  the  Buii- 
nefs  of  Invention,    to  have   our   Thoughts  fo   much   under 
Command,  that  in  comparing  Things  together,  in  order  to 
difcover  the  Refult  of  their  mutual  Connexions  and  Depen- 
dence, all  the  feveral  Li^ts  that  tend  to  the  clearing  the  Sub- 
je<S  we  are  upon,  may  lie  diftinilly  open  to  the  Underftard- 
ing,  fo  as  nothing  material  fhall  efcape  its  View :  becaufe  an 
Overfight  of  this  Kind  in  fumming  up  the  Account,    muft 
not  only  greatly  retard  its  Advances,  but  in  many  Cafes  check 
its  Progrefe  altogether. 

VIII.  But  fecondly,  another  Advantage  ari- 
cbiin'ffuTto  ^'"g  from  this  orderly  Difpofition  is,  that  hereby 
frr.Citdgra-  we  free  the  Mind  from  all  unneceflary  Fatigue, 
4!aaiiy  ar.d  a^j  je^yg  jj  jq  fi^  its  Attention  upon  any  Part 
'thc''itL'!fiipa^  feparately,  without  perplexing  itfelf  with  the 
thncj'jru'i'b.  Confidcratlon  of  the  Whole.  Unknown  Truths, 
as  we  have  already  obfervcd,  are  only  to  be 
traced,  by  means  of  the  Relation  between  them  and  others 
that  are  known.  When  therefore  thefe  Relations  become 
very  numerous,  it  muft  needs  greatly  diftraft  the  Mind,  were 
it  to  have  its  Attention  continually  upon  the  Stretch,  after 
fuch  a  Multitude  of  Particulars  at  once.  But  now,  by  the 
Method  of  claffing  and  ordering  our  Perceptions  above  ex- 
plained, this  Inconvenience  is  wholly  prevented.    For  a  juft 
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Dtftribution  of  Things,  as  it  afcertains  diftinftly  the  Place  of 
each,  enables  us  to  call  any  of  them  into  view  at  plcnfurey 
when  the  prefent  Confideration  of  it  becomes  ncceiFary, 
Hence  the  Mind,  proceeding  gradually  thrcugh  the  feveral  .Re- 
lations of  its  Ideas,  and  marking  the  Refults  of  them  at 
every  Step,  can  always  proportion  its  Enquiries  to  its 
Strength  j  and  confining  itfelf  to  fuch  a  Number  of  Obje<Sb, 
as  it  can  take  in  and  manage  at  eafe,  fees  more  diflindly  all 
the  Confcquenccs  that  arife  from  comparing  them  one  with 
another.  When  therefore  it  comes  afterwards  to  take  a  Re- 
view of  thefe  Its  fcvcral  Advances,  as  by  this  means  the 
Amount  of  every  Step  of  the  Inveftigation  is  fairly  laid  open 
to  its  Inlpediion,  by  adjufting  and  putting  thefe  together  in 
due  Order  and  Method,  it  is  enabled  at  laft  to  difcern  the 
'  Refult  of  the  Whole.  And  thus,  as  before  in  the  Compofi- 
tion  of  our  Ideas,  fo  likewifc  here  in  the  Search  and  Difco- 
very  of  Truth,  we  are  fain  to  proceed  gradually,  and  by  a 
Series  of  fucccffive  Stages.  For  thefe  are  fo  many  Refting- 
. Places  to  the  Mind,  whence  to  look  about  it,  furvey  the 
Concluflons  it  has  already  gained,  and  fee  what  Helps  they 
afford,  towards  the  obtaining  of  others  which  it  muft  ftill 
pafs  through,  before  it  reaches  the  End  of  the  Inveftigation. 
Hence  it  often  happens,  that  very  remote  and  diftant  Truths, 
which  lie  far  beyond  the  Reach  of  any  fingle  Effort  of  the 
Mind,  are  yet  by  this  progreflive  Method  fuccefsfully  brought 
to  Lights  and  that  too  with  lefs  Fatigue  to  the  Underftanding, 
than  could  at  firft  have  well  been  imagined.  For  although 
the  whole  Procefs  taken  together,  is  frequently  much  too 
large  to  come  within  the  View  of  the  Mind  at  once;  and 
therefore  confidered  in  that  Light,  may  be  faid  truly  to  ex- 
ceed its  Grafp  :  yet  the  fevcral  Steps  of  the  Inveftigation  by 
themfelves,  are  often  eafy  and  manageable  enough ;  fo  that  by 
proceeding  gradually  from  one  to  another,  and  thoroughly  maf- 
tering  the  Parts  as  we  advance,  wc  carry  on  our  Refcarchcs 
with  wonderous  Difpatch,  and  are  at  length  conducted  to  that 
very  Truth,  with  a  View  to  the  Difcovery  of  which,  the  In- 
quifition  itfelf  was  fet  on  foot. 

IX.  But    now   perhaps  it  may   not  be  im- 
proper,    if  we  endeavour  to   illuftrate  thefe  Ob-     yiruhnJk 
fcrvations  by  an   Example,   and  fct  ourfelves   to    pyj^eriyfyLh. 
trace    the   Condudt  and'  Manner   of  the    Mind,     '>,,  ^''"^-'^''.i 
•when    employed    in   the   Excrcife    of    Invention.     '■'   "'*''*'•'''•• 
There  arc  two  great  Branches  of  the  Mathema- 
tics,   peculiarly    fitted    to    furnifh    us    with    Models    in    this 
\Vav  :  Aritbirxtk  I  mean,  and   Algebra.     Algebra  is   univcr- 
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fally  known  to  be  the  v?ry  Art  and  Principle  of  Invention  ; 
and  in  Arithmetic  too,  we  are  frequently  put  upon  the  find- 
ing out  of  unknown  Numbers,  by  means  of  their  Relations 
and  Conncftions  with  others  that  are  known  ;  as  where  it  is 
required  to  find  a  Number,  equal  to  the  Sum  of  two  others^ 
or  the  Produft  of  two  others.  I  chufc  to  borrow  my  Ex- 
amples chiefly  fiom  the  laft  Science,  both  becaufe  they  will 
be  more  within  the  Reach  of  thofe,  for  whom  this  Treatife 
is  principally  defigned ;  as  likcwife,  becaufe  Arithmetic  fur- 
nirfies  the  beft  Models  of  a  happy  Sagacity  and  Manage- 
ment, in  clafling  and  regulating  our  Perceptions;  So  that  here 
more  than  in  any  other  Branch  of  human  Knowledge^  wc  fliall 
have  an  Opportunity  of  obferving,  how  much  an  orderly  Dif- 
pofition  of  Things,  tends  to  the  Eafc  and  Succefs  of  our  En- 
quiries, by  leaving  us  to  canvafs  the  Parts  fcparately,  and  there- 
by rife  to  a  gradual  Conception  of  the  Whole,  without  entan- 
gling ourfclves  with  too  many  Confiderations  at  once»  in  any 
iingle  Step  of  the  Jnvefiigation.  For  it  will  indeed  be  founds 
that  a  Dexterity  and  Addrefs  in  the  Ufe  of  this  laft  Advan- 
tage, fervcs  to  facilitate  and  promote  our  Difcoveries,  almoft 
beyond  Imagination  or  Belief. 

X.    Wk  have  already  explained   the  Manner 
'^f'-^y!'^       of  reducing  Numbers  into  Clafles,  and  of  diftin- 
v^rc'pJni^in     guifliing  thefe  Clafles  by  their  feveral  Names.  And 
jit.tctKitic,        now  we  arc  farther  to  obfervc,    that  the  prefcnt 
Method  of  Notation  is  fo  contrived,  as  exadly  to 
fall  in  with  the  Form  of  numbering.     For  as  in  the  Names  of 
Numbers,  we  life  from  Units  to  Tensy  from  Tens  to  Hundreds^ 
from  Hundreds  to  Thoufands^  &c,  fo  like  wife  in  their  Nota- 
tion, the  fame  Figures,  in  different  Places,    fignify  thefe  fe- 
vcral  Combinations.     Thus  2  in  the  firft  Place  on  the  right 
Kand  denotes  two  UnitSy    in  the  fecopd   Place  it  exprefles  fif 
many  TenSy  in  the  third   Hundreds^  in  the  fourth  Thou/ands, 
By  this  means   it  happens,    that  when  a   Number    is  writ- 
ten down  in  Figures,   as   every  Figure  in   it  cxpreiTes  fome 
diflindl    Combination,    and    all   thcfc  Combinations   together 
make  up  the  total  Sum;  i'o  may  the  feveral  Fig:urcs  be  confi- 
dercd  as  the  conftituent  Parts  of  the  Number,     'i'hus  the  Num- 
ber 2436  is  evidently  by  the  very  Notation  diftinguifhcd  into 
four  Parts,  mark'd  by  the  four  Figures  that  fcrve  to  cxprefs  it. 
For  the  firft  denotes  two  Thoufand^  the  fecond  four  Hundred^ 
the  third  Thirty  or  three  Tens^  and  the  fourth  6/>.     1  hefe  fe- 
veral Pai  ts,  though  they  here  appear  in  a  conjoined  Form,  may 
yet  be  alfo  exprcflcd  feparately  thus,  2OCO,  4C0,  30  and  6,  and 
the  Account  is  exa<flly  the  fame. 
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XI.  This  then  being  the  Cafe,  if  it  is  requir- 
ed Co  find  a  Number,  equal  to  the  Sum  of  two 
others  given ;   our  Bufinefs  is,    to  examine  fepa- 
lately  theft  given  Numbers ;   and  if  they  appear 
too  largp  and  bulky  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  fingle 
EflRnt  of  Thought,   then,   fince  the  very  Nota- 
tion diftinguiflies  them  into  different  Parts,  we  muft  content 
ourftlves  with  confidering  the  Parts  afunder,  and  finding  their 
SutDS  one  after  another.     For  fince  the  Whole  is  equaf  to  all 
its  Parts,  if  wc  find  the  Sums  of  the  feveral  Parts  of  which 
any  two  Numbers  conflfl,  wc  certainly  find  the  total  Sum  of 
the  two  Numbers.     And  therefore,  thefc  different  Sums,  unit- 
ed and   put   together,   according  to  the  eilabliOied  Rules  of 
Notation,  will  be  the  very  Number  we  are  in  queft  of.     Let 
it  be  propofed,  for  inftance,  to  find  a  Number  equal  to  the 
Sum  of  thefe  two :  24;{6  and  4352.     As  the  finding  of  this 
by  a  fingle  Effort  of  Thought,  would  be  too  violent  «n  Excr- 
cife  for  the  Mind  ;  I  coniidcr  the  Figures  reprcfenting   thefc 
Numbers,  as  the  Parts  of  which  they  confift,  and  therefore  fet 
myfelf  to  difcover  their  Sums  one  after  another.     Thus  2  the 
foft  Figure  on  the  right  Hand  of  the  one,  added  to  6  the  firfl 
Figure  on  the  right  Hand  of  the  other,    makes  8,  which  is 
therefore  the  Sum  of  thefe  two  Parts.     Again,   the  Sum  of 
5  and  3,  the  two  Figures  or  Parts  in  the  fecond  Place,  is  like- 
wife  8.     But  now  as  Figures  in  the  fecond  Place,  denote  not 
Ample  Umts^  but  Tens ;  hence  it  is  plain,  that  5  and  3  here, 
fignify  five  Tens  and  three  Tens^  or  50  and  30,  whofe  Sum 
therefore  muft  be  eight  7V«j,  or  80.     And  here  again  I  call  to 
mind,  that  having  already  obtained  one  Figure  of  the  Sum,  if 
I  place  that  now  found  immediately  after  it,  it  will  thereby 
ftand   alfo  in  the  fecond   Place,  and  fo  really  exprcfs,   as  it 
ought  to  do,  eight  7/«j,  or  80.     And  thus  it  is  happily  con- 
trived, that  though  in  the  Addition  of  T^w,  I  confider  the  Fi- 
gures compofing  them  as  denoting  only  fimple  Units^  which 
makes  the  Operation  eafier,    and  \tU  perplexed ;  yet  by  the 
Place  their  Sum  obtains  in  the  Number  i'o'jnd,  it  exprcflcs  th3 
real  Amount  of  the  Parts  added,  taken  in  their  full  and  complcat 
Values.     The  fame  thing  happens  in  fumming  the  Hundrech 
and  Thoufands\    that  is,  though  the  Figiircs  expreiTing  thefc 
Combinations,  are  added  together  as  firnplc  Unit:^ ;  yet  their 
Sums  Ibnding  in   the  third  and  fourth  Phices  of  the  Number 
found,  thereby  really  denote  Hundreds  and  'i^heufands,  and  fo 
reprcfcnt  tlic  true  Value  of  the  Parts  added. 
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XII.  Here  tljcn w-e  have  amanifcft  Proof,  o£ 
the  great  Advantages  derived  from  ah  artful  Mo- 
thod  of  clafling  our  Perceptions.  For  asihc.Num-* 
bcrs  thcinfclv£s  afe  by  this  mean^  diilinguiOjied  inM 
difFercnt  Parts,  which  bringa  them  more  readUjr; 
within  the  Compals  of  tlie  Underlhuiding  ;  h  by^ 
taking  thcfc  Parts  feparately,  tlie  Operatio;^^  a* 
bout  Nmnbcrs  are  rendered  very  eafy  and  limpLec 

And  indeed  it  is  particularly  worthy  our  Notice,  that  tho*  iir 
adding  two  very  large  Numbers  together,  the  whole  Procefs  if? 
of  fuihcient  Length  ;  yet  the  feveral  Steps  by  which  it  if 
conduced,  are  managed  with  incredible  Difpatch,  and  fcarGS.- 
any  Fatigue  to  the  Mind.  This  is  apparent  in  the  Example, 
civen  above,  where  wc  fee,  that  in  every  Advance  from  oM 
Part  to  another,  nothing  more  is  required,  than  to  add  to^ 
gether  the  two  Figures  in  the  like  Places  of  the  Numbers  tOi 
be  fumnu'd.  But  what  is  yet  more  wonderful,  tho'  in  the 
Progrcfs  of  a  long  Operation,  the  Figures  rife  in  their  Value 
as  wc  advance,  and  grow  to  fignify  Thoufandsy  MiWons^  JBi/- 
Hons^  life,  yet  fo  happily  are  they  contrived  for  exprcffing  the- 
different  Parts  of  Numbers,  that  in  every  Step  of  the  Prooe^' 
dure,  we  confider  them  as  denoting  only  fimple  UnitS|  all 
other  Deficiencies  being  made  up  by  the  Places  their  Sums  ob^ 
tain  in  the  total  Amount.  And  thus  it  is  fo  ordered  in.chia. 
admirable  Form  of  Notation,  that  however  lai^c  the  Numberr 
are  that  come  under  Examination,  tlicy  are  neverthelefs  iha- 
nagcd  with  the  fame  Eafc  as  the  moft  fimple  and  obViouk 
Collcflions  ;  becaufc  in  the  feveral  Operations  about  -themiff 
the  Mirid  ^is  neither  tied  down  to  the  View  of  too  many  Parti* 
at  once,  nor  entangled  with  any  Confiderations  regarding  the 
Bulk  and  Conipofition  of  thofe  Parts. 

XIII.  An'd  if  thcfc  Advantaa;cs  arc  fo  veiy 
^v'j/^^'w  7  n^snifeft  in  the  firft  and  fimpleft  Rules  of  Antb> 
a'lExlmtu  noetic,  much  more  do  they  difcover  themfelvef' 
irj'rfuiiNi^  in  thofe  that  are  intricate  and  complex*.  Let  a 
4jtiiK,             ^/]an  endeavour  in  liis  Thoughts,,  to  find  the  Pro- 

duit  of  two  Numbers,  each  confiding  of  twciUf. 
or  thirty  Places,  and  that  witl^out  confidering  the  Parts  fepft-^ 
Vitely  ;  I  believe  he  will  foon  be  fenfibJe,  that  if  is;  a  DiUchfi 
very,  far  beyoud  tV.c  Limits  of  die  human  Mind.  But  now.\m> 
the  progreflive  Method  above  explained,  nothing  ie  tnotp 
fimple  and  eafv.  For  if  wc  take  the  firft  Figure  on  the  Jrfa 
H?.i:d  of  the  une  Numl>cr,  and  by  it  multiply  every  Figureibf 
the  other  feparatcjy  ;  thcfe  fcvcral  Produdis  connected  acr^, 
cording  to  the  *;liabliflied  Laws  of  Nutation,  mi:ft  truly -rc- 
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prefent  the  total  Produfl  of  this  other,  by  that  Part  of  the 
multiplying  Number.  Let  us  fuppofe,  for  inftance,  the  Fi- 
gure in  the  Unit's  Place  of  the  MultlplUr  to  be  2,  and  the 
ttiree  laft  Places  of  the  Multiplicand  to  be  432.  Then,  2 
multiplying  2  produces  4>  which  therefore  is  the  firft  Part 
of  the  Proidu^t.  Again,  2  multiplying  3  produces  6.  fiut 
now  3  fbnding  in  the  fecond  Place  of  the  Multiplicand,  de- 
notes in  its  real  Value  three  Tem^  or  30,  which  therefore 
taken  twice,  amounts  to  fix  Tens^  or  6o«  And  accordingly 
the  Figure  6,  coming  after  4  already  found,  is  thereby 
thrown  into  the  fecond  Place  of  the  Produdl,  and  {o  truly 
cxprcflrs  60,  its  full  and  adequate  Value.  The  fame  thing 
happens  in  multiplying  4,  which  (landing  in  the  Place  of 
Hundreds^  its  Produft  by  2  is  800.  But  this  very  Sum  the 
Figure  8,  produced  from  2  and  4,  really  denotes  in  the  total 
Product.  Becaufc  coming  after  64,  tlie  two  Paits  already 
found,  it  is  thereby  determined  to  the  third  Place,  where  it 
of  courfe  cxprcCcs  fo  many  HtrndVi'ds.  This  Procefs,  as  is 
evident,  may  b^c  continued  to  any  Length  we  plcafej  and  it 
i:»  remarkable,  that  in  like  manner  as  in  Addition,  tho'  the 
Value  of  the  Figures  in  the  Multiplicand  continually  rifcs 
upon  us,  yet  we  all  along  proceed  with  ihcni  as  fimple 
Units  J  becaufc  the  Places  of  the  fcvcral  Products  in  the  total 
Amount,  rcprcfent  the  juft  Rcfult  of  multiplying  tiie  Fi- 
gures together,  according  to  tlicir  true  and  adequate  Value. 

XIV.  Having  thus  obtained  the  Produdt  by 
the  firft  Figure  of  the  Multiplier,  we  next  take     ^Z^?*"* 
that  in  the  (ixond  Place,  and  proceed  with  it  in    yl^^J/v^. 
the  bsti^  manner.     This  fecond  Operation  gives    duSii  \r,  crdtr 
us  the  EfTcft  of  that  Figure,  confidercd  as  a  fim-    ^^  Mdiuir., 
pie  Digit.     But  as  it  flood  in  the  fecond  Place, 
and  therefore  really  denoted  fo  many  Tr/zj,  hence  it  is  plain, 
that    the   Product   now  gained  muft    be    yet  multiplied    by 
7c*»,  in  order  to  cxprefs  the  true  Produft  fought.    This  is 
accordingly  done  in   the  Operation,  by  placing  the  firft  Fi- 

thc  ' 


|ure  of  this  fccond  Produft,  under  the  fecond  Figure  of  the 
TO^  Produft.  For  this  when  they  come  to  be  added  to- 
gether, has  the  fame  Efl^cft  as  annexing  a  Cypher,  or  mul- 
tiplying by  7V^/,  as  every  one  knows  who  is  in  the  Icaft  ac- 
quainted with  the  Rules  cf  Arithmetic.  In  like  manner^ 
when  we  multiply  by  the  Figure  in  the  third  Place,  as  this 
new  Produdl  is  placed  ftill  one  Figure  backwards,  wc  do  in 
Efiecl  annex  two  Cyphers  to  it,  or  multiply  it  by  a  Hundred. 
And  thi<?  wc  oueht  certainly  to  do;  becaufe  having  confider- 
cd the  mui'.iplv  n?.  lij'!:'.'  ?■;  denr-tlnj  nnly  fimple  UnitK, 
Vol.  II,       ■     '  lA  vh^r; 
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when  it  really  exprcffcd  fo  many  Hundreds,  the  firft  Opera- 
tion gives  no  more  than  the  hundredth  Part  of  the  ttue  Pro- 
duct. The  Cafe  is  the  fame  in  multiplying  by  the  fourth  or 
fifth  Figures,  bccaule  the  Produds  ftill  running  backward;?, 
we  thereby  in  efie£l  annex  as  many  Cyphers  to  them,  as 
brings  them  up  feverally  to  their  refpedtivc  adequate  Va- 
lue sf  By  this  means  it  happens,  that  tho'  the  Figures  of  the 
.Multiplier  in  every  Advance,  denote  ftill  higher  and  higher 
Combinations,  yet  we  all  along  proceed  with  them  as  fimple 
Diilits  ;  the  Diipofition  of  the  fcveral  Produfls,  in  order  to 
AJi  ition,  making  up  for  all  the  Deficiencies  that  arife  from 
this  Way  of  conhdering  them.  When  in  this  Method  of  Pro- 
cedure, we  have  obtained  the  Product  of  the  Multiplicand  in- 
to all  the  difFcrcnt  Parts  of  the  Multiplier,  by  adding  thefc 
ProJu<^ls  together,  we  obtain  alfo  the  total  Product  of  the 
two  Numbers.  For  fmcc  the  Whole  is  equal  to  all  its  Parts, 
nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  the  Prodiwft  of  any  one 
Number  into  another,  muft  be  equal  to  its  Product  into 
all  the  Parts  of  that  otlier  :  and  therefore  the  fevcral  partial 
ProJuils  united  into  c»nc  Sum,  cannot  but  truly  reprcfcnt 
the  real  I'fodudl  fought. 

XV.  Thus  we  fee,  that  in  Qiieflions  of 
^r.7/ «:•/...,/  Multiplication,  tho'  the  whole  Proccfs  is  fame- 
h!!r,'cTr:ri  ^mcs  fufficicntly  long  and  tedious,  yet  the  fcvcral 
«;'•  .K  i7 />r.  -  Steps  by  which  it  is  carried  on,  are  all  very  Icvc! 
t^»e^:-v€M£-  xq  tlie  Powers  of  the  Underflanding.  For  from 
^J\*ar"un!  the  Account  given  above  it  apix-ars,  that  nothing 
uiVigitu.  more   is  required   in  any  of  them,  than  barely  to 

multiply  one  Digit  by  another.  But  now  thb 
eafy  Rule  of  Operation,  is  wholly  derived  from  tlic  bcfore- 
incntioncd  AdJrcfs  in  claiKng  our  Perceptions.  For  to  this 
it  is  owiij;:,  that  the  Numbers  under  Confidcration  arc  di- 
itinguifbtd  into  R-.rt:-,  and  that  the  feveral  Parts  are  alfo 
dearly  rcj^relenlcd  to  the  Mind,  in  the  very  Form  of  No- 
tation. Nov/  as  ihtfc  Parts  have  an  invariable  Relation  one 
to  another,  and  advance  in  their  Value  by  an  uniform  I-aw 
of  Proi»rciiion  ;  the  Undcrftandino:,  by  means*  of  fucli  a  Link, 
I  an  caliiy  hold  than  to^xtlicr,  and  carry  its  Views  from 
Stage  to  Sta:\e  without  Perplexity  or  ConfLifuJti.  ilence  it 
happens,  that  however  larj-c  and  mi^rhty  the  Numbers  arc, 
fu  as  lar  to  exceed  the  immediate  Grafp  of  the  Mind ; 
yit  by  running  gradually  thro'  the  fcveral  Combinations  of 
which  they  aie  made  up,  wc  at  Icnr^th  comprehend  them 
ill  thvir  full  Kxtent.  And  bccaufe  it  would  be  impofilblc  fur 
the  L  lidtrlLuiding,  to  muliiply  very  large  Numbers  one  in- 
to 
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br,  fiy  a  fmgle  EfFbrt  of  Thought ;  therefore  here  alfo 
kn  the    nm   fepuatelT,    and   taking  them  in  an 
Seriei»  advances    by   a   Variety    of  fuocelEve  Steps. 
le  Meed  in  the  Ptogrefs  of  the  Operation  the  feveial 
iflb  in   their  Value  :   but  this  Confideration  enters 
IR^ttrk  itTelf.    For  there,  as  we  have  already  Teen,  tho' 
tii&n  arc  taken  as  denoting  only  fimple  Units,  yec 
£r  and  Difpofition  of  the  partial  Produfts,   exhibits 
»tding  to  its  real  Amount.     Hence  in  every  Step^ 
only  to  multiply  one. Digit  by  another,  which  as  it 
led  with  fcaroe  any  Difficulty,  the  whole  Procefs  is 
m  with  wondrous   Difpatch.    And  thus  by  a  Scries 
Operations,  we  at  length  rife  to  Difcoverics,  which 
other  Method  of  Procedure,  would  have  been  found 
T  beyond  the  Reach  of  the  Mind. 
Since   therefore  by  a   due  and  orderly 
on  of  our  Ideas,  wc  can  bring  the  moil    ^t'/^'^r/ 
id  extended  Objcfts,    upon  a  level  with    rmcfrhns, 
ers  of  the  Underft?.nding  :    and  fince  by    'if;^*-'::' 
ans  alfo,  we  abridge  the  Fatigue  and  La-    yu'nerto/^^ 
the  Mind,  and  enable  it  to  carry  on   its     invent ist, 
es  in  a  progreflive  Method,  without  which 
nee,  almoft  all  the  more  remote  and  diftant  Truths 
ibitaces,    muft    have   lain    for    ever  hid    from  our 
IgjB^    I   think  wc  may   venture   to   affirm,  that    the 
regutating  and  clafling  our  Perceptions,   is  the  great 
w  Inflrument  of  Invention.     It   is  for  this  Rcafon 
zYe  endeavoured  in  fo  particular  a  Manner  to  illu- 
fibm  Examples  in  Numbers  ;  becaufe  wc  have  here 
a   pcrfcft  Model  of  the  ^>rt  itfelf,  but  fee  alfo  in 
eft    manner,    wh.it    Helps    it    furniflics,    towards   a 
smprchcniion   of  Objects,  and  a   mafterly  Invcftiga- 
Fruth.      Nor   let    any    one  find  fault,  as  if  wc  had 
ather  too   long  upon  Matters   that  arc  obvious  and 
[>  all.     For  I  am  apt  to  think,  thrit  tho'  very  {cvi 
gcrs  to  the  received   Method  of  Notation,  and  the 
Rules  of    Operation   in  Aritlimctic ;    yet  it  is  net 
e  that  fcts  himfelf  to   confider  the  Addrc6  and  Saga- 
may   be  fcen   in   the   Contrivance   of  them,  ox  to 
hofc  Principles   of  InvcIlij/ati.Mi,  whicli  v/c  }-.;.ve  lirrc: 
'  deduced  frimi    them.      AnJ  tl}is   I    t;.kc  to  be  i\u: 
hat  wc  fometinics  rr...jt  vvitli  Ifi!-.r.i:Cw:^  of  i'lrn,  \vh> 
3UgIi!y  VLifLd    in  the   Art  t.i'  Invrn:ior.,  v/i:'i  regard 
>irticnl;ir  IiMnch'j-  or   Kriwlciij-.' :  yvt   ii"   ':J:cn  oti" 
ifua! 'rr.i'.'Ic.  finl 'Jv-nirdvci   inir.i.J   V.'v   ;>:  ;•. 'Jlami, 
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as  if  wholly  bereft  of  Genius  and  Penetration.  With  fuch 
Men  Invention  is  a  mere  Habit,  carried  on  in  a  Manner 
purely  mechanical,  without  any  Knowledge  of  the  Grounds 
and  Rcafons,  upon  which  the  (everal  Rules  of  Inveftigation 
are  founded.  Hence  they  are  unfurniQicd  with  thofe  genera) 
Obfervations,  which  may  be  alike  ufcfuUy  applied  in  all  Sci- 
ence?, with  only  feme  little  ncccflary  Variations,  fuited  to 
the  Nature  of  the  Subjcft  we  arc  upon.  And  indeed  I  know 
of  no  furcr  Way  to  arrive  at  a  fruitful  and  ready  Invention, 
than  by  attending  carefully  to  the  Procedure  of  our  pwn 
Minds,  in  ihc  Exercifc  of  this  diftinguifhing  Faculty ;  be- 
taufc  from  the  particular  Rules  relating  to  any  one  Branch, 
we  arc  often  enabled  to  derive  fuch  general  Remarks,  as 
tend  to  lay  open  the  very  Foundation  and  Principles  of  the 
Art  itfelf. 

XVIL  If  now  we  turn  our  Thotishts  from 
Jritlmctic  to  JlgcWa^  here  alfo  we  mall  find, 
that  the  great  Art  of  Invention  lies,  in  fo  itgu- 
lating  and  difpofmg  our  Notices  of  Things,  that 
we  may  be  enabled  to  proceed  gradually  in  the 
Search  of  Truth.  For  it  is  the  principal  Aim 
of  iliis  Science,  by  exhibiting  the  fcvcral  Relations  of  Things 
in  a  kind  of  fymbolical  Language,  fo  to  reprefent  them  to 
the  Imagination,  as  that  we  may  carry  our  Attentidti  from 
one  to  anoihcr,  in  any  Order  we  picafc.  Hence,  however 
iiirmerous  thofe  Relations  are,  yet  by  taking  only  fuch  a 
Number  of  them  into  Conddcration  at  once,  as  is  fuited  to 
the  Reach  and  Capacity  of  tlie  Undcrftanding,  we  avoid 
Perplexity  and  Confufion  in  our  Refcarches,  and  ne\'er  put 
our  Faculties  too  much  upon  the  Stretch,  fo  as  to  lofc  our- 
fclves  amidft  the  Multiplicity  of  our  own  Thoughts.  As 
therefore  in  Arithmetic^  we  rife  to  a  juft  Conception  of  the 
greateft  Numbers,  by  confidering  ihcm  as  made  up  of  vari- 
ous progreffive  Combinations ;  fo  likewife  in  Algebra^  thofe 
nmnifold  Relations  tliat  often  intervene,  between  known 
and  unknown  "Quantities,  are  clearly  reprcfcnted  to  tkc 
Mind,  by  throwing  them  into  a  Scries  of  diftindt  Equations. 
And  as  the  moft  diflioult  Qiieflions  relating  to  Numbers  arc 
nianageil  with  Eafe,  bcoaufe  we  can  take  the  Parts  or  Fi- 
gures fcparatcly,  and  proccc-d  witli  them  one  after  another; 
\o  alfo  the  moft  intricate  Problems  of  Algebra  are  in  like 
manner  readily  unfolded,  by  examining  the  fevcral  Equi- 
tions  apart,  and  unravelling  them  according  to  certain  efli- 
blilhed  Rijics  of  Operation.  And  here  it  is  well  worth  our  No- 
tice, that  in  very  complicated  Problems,   producing  a  gnat 
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Number  of  dlflfercnt  Equations,  it  for  the  moft  part  fo  hap- 
pens, that  every  one  of  them  includes  a  Variety  of  unknown 
Quantities.  When  therefore  we  corns  to  folve  them  frparatc- 
ly,  as  it  would  too  much  difirad  and  entangle  the  MinJ,  to 
engage  in  the  Purfult  of  fo  many  different  ObjcAs  at  once  ; 
our  nrft  Builnefs  is,  by  artfully  covering  the  fcvcral  Equa- 
tions together,  or  by  the  various  Ways  of  Multiplication, 
Subftradion,  Addition,  and  Subftitution,  to  derive  others 
fiom  them  more  Ample,  until  at  length  by  fucli  a  gradual 
Procels,  we  arrive  at  fomc  new  Equation,  with  only  one  un« 
kiiown  Quantity.  This  done,  we  fet  ourfclves  to  confider 
the  Equation  laft  found,  and  having  now  to  do  with  an  Ob- 
ject fuited  to  the  Strength  and  Capacity  of  the  Mind,  eafily 
by  \\\c  cftablifhed  Rules  of  the  Art  difcovcr  the  Quantity 
fjuijht.  In  this  manner  we  proceed  with  all  the  fcvcral  un- 
known Quantities  one  after  another,  and  having  by  a  Scries  of 
diflijict  Operations  traced  them  fcpaiately,  the  QiieAion  is 
thereby  complcatly  refolved. 

XVllI.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  Bufmcfs  of 
Invention  as  pra£lifcd  in  Algebra,  depends  entirely 
i.pon  the  Art  of  abridging  our  Thoup;hts,  redu- 
cing the  Number  of  Particulars  taken  under  Con- 
fideration  at  once  to  the  feweft  pofliblc,  and  cfta- 
blilhiiig  that  piogrtlSve  Alcthod  of  Inveftipration, 
which  wc  havij  already  fo  fully  explained  from  Kx- 
am^^lcs  in  Aritl)mctic.  I  rnight  eafily  flicw,  that  the  fame  CJb- 
J'ervation  holds  equally  in  other  Sciences  ;  but  Iv.iving  already 
exceeded  the  Bounds  I  at  firft  prcfcribcd  to  myfclf  in  this  CIuip- 
f'jr,  /liali  only  add,  that  bciiJcs  the  grand  Inftrumcnts  of 
Knowledge  already  nicntions;d,  there  arc  innumerable  cth.T 
Artiticcs,  arifmg  out  of  the  p;irticular  Nature  of  the  Su'  - 
jcct  v.'c  arc  upon,  and  which  may  be  confiJcrcJ  as  fubl'iii- 
ary  Helps  to  Invention.  Thu5  in  Cicomctry,  m::n\  1 '.: 
monflrations  of  Problems  and  Theorems  are  vvhoi]\  •:  :; 
vcii  from  the  Ctuillruflion  of  the  Figure  made  ufc  ««;,  :;'..i 
the  drawing  of  Lines  from  one  Point  to  another.  In  V.[^^. 
manner  in  Algebra,  the  dcvifmg  of  proper  Equatior.  fr'-in 
the  Conditions  of  the  Qi^ieftion  propcftd,  aii.l  roiuivlii.'; 
neat  Kxpreflion?  for  the  unknown  Qiiaiilitics,  fnrjt:i!»utj  n.i 
a  little  to  tiic  cafy  Solution  of  Problems.  And  wi-.v;;i  v/. 
have  even  cr.rrieJ  <»n  the  Inveftigation  to  ibmc  iln'^K  }..]i!..''»  u 
with  only  one  unknown  Q^iantity;  a.  that  unknown  v^ii  a, 
tity  muy  be  variouily  pcr[.lexr(l  ;:r.d  erit.m^Jcd  vvitli  <a]h'i- 
that  arc  known,  Ti  as  to  reijuirc  a  ivliiltipli(  it/  '#f  J.lierr.if 
Vpwiatioiis,  bwforc  it  can  be  dilcncjp'^^d,  v.hiJi  vi^u:  i:i'. ':!■.. -. 
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us  in  long  and  intricate  Calculations^  and  brings  Surds 
and  irrational  Quantities  in  our  Way  ;  Algebrills,  to  pce- 
vent  in  fome  mcafurc  thefi:  Inconvcniencies,  and  fliorten  as 
much  a^  poffible  the  Procefs,  have  fallen  upon  ieveial  Me- 
thods of  Subftitution,  which  are  of  great  Service  in  very 
complicated  Queftions.  But  thcfe  and  fuch  like  Artifices  of 
Invention,  cannot  be  explained  at  length  in  this  fhort  Eflay; 
It  is  enough  to  have  given  the  Reader  a  Hint  of  them*  am 
put  him  in  the  way  of  unravelling  them  himfelf,  when  he 
comes  to  apply  his  Thoughts  to  thofe  particular  Branches  of 
Knowledge  where  they  are  Severally  made  ufe  of. 

XIX.  There  is  one  thing  however,  that 
Oftbcgrrat  in  a  particular  manner  defer ves  to  be  taken  no- 
"Jrljrgj^oma  ticeof,  before  we  difaiifs  this  Subjed ;  and  tbit 
bfjpfyNo'a-  is,  the  great  Advantages  that  may  redound  to 
ticno'  E.y  Science,  by  a  happy  Notation  or  ExpreiEon  of 
^£bt\  "'^'^  our  Thoughts.  It  is  owing  entirely  to  this,  and 
the  Method  of  denoting  the  feveral  Combina- 
tions of  Numbers  by  Figures  {landing  in  diiFercnt  Pkices, 
that  the  moft  complicated  Operations  in  Arithmetic  are 
managed  with  fo  much  Eafe  and  Difpatch.  Nor  is  it  left  ap- 
parent, that  the  Difcoverics  made  by  Algebra,  are  wholly  to 
be  imputed  to  that  fymbolical  Language  made  ufe  of  in  it. 
P'or  by  this  means  we  are  enabled  to  reprcfent  the  Relations 
of  Things  in  the  Form  of  Equation?,  and  by  varioufly  pro- 
ceeding with  thefe  Equations,  to  trace  out  Step  by  Step, 
the  fcvcral  Particulars  we  arc  in  qucit  of.  Add  to  all  this, 
that  by  fuch  a  Notation,  the  Eyes  and  Imagination  are  alfo 
made  fubfervient  to  the  Difcovery  of  Truth.  For  the 
Thoughts  of  the  Mind  rife  up  and  difappear,  according  as 
we  fet  ourfelvcs  to  call  them  into  view  ;  and  therefore,  with- 
out fome  particular  Method  of  fixing  and  afceruining  them 
as  they  occur,  the  retrieving  them  again  when  out  of  fight, 
would  ofteii  be  no  leib  painful,  than  the  very  firft  Excrcife  of 
deducing  them  one  from  another.  When  therefore  in  the  Pur- 
fuit  of  Truth,  we  carry  our  Attention  forward  from  one  Part 
of  the  Inveftigation  to  another,  as  ncverthelcfs  we  have  fre- 
quent occafion  to  look  back  upon  the  Difcoveries  already 
palTcd  through,  could  thcfe  be  no  othcrwife  brought  into 
view,  than  by  the  fame  Courfe  of  thinking  in  which  they 
were  firft  traced,  fo  many  diftcrcnt  Attentions  at  once, 
muft  needs  greatly  diihacl  the  Mind,  and  be  attended  with 
infinite  Trouble  and  Fatigue.  But  now,  the  Metliod  of 
fixing  and  afcertaining  our  I'lioughts  by  a  happy  and  well-cho- 
icn  Notation^  entirely  removes  all  thcfe  Obftacles.    For  thus^ 
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m  jrc 'baite  'oca&on  to  turn  to  any  former  Difcove- 
^c)^.Giil4>j^  taken  all  .along  to  delineate  them  io  pro- 
vstSti^itaibSKr'we  need  only  caft  our  Eye  upon  that  Vdxt 
tKe  PMceft  where  they,  fland  exprefled,:  vThich .  will  lay 
ni  at  tmce  open  to  the  Mind  in  their  .true. «nd:gertuine 
rML  -  jBy-  -this  means  we  can  at  any  time  tdce  a  ^uidc  and 
dy-  Sttiv^  of  our  Progreis,  and  runoing  over  the  tBvtnl 
odufed^ already  gained^  iec  more.diftinA^  what  Helps. they 
niA^  towards  the  obtaining  of  thoTe  others  we  are  ftill  ia 
tkit'^mf.  Nay  farther,  as  the  Amount  of  every  Step  of 
Ihveftigation  lies  fairly  before  us,  by  comparing  them  va- 
illy  among  tbemfelves,  and  adjufting  them  one  to  another, 
6ome  at  length  to  difcem  the  Refult  of  the  whole,  and 
enabled  to  form  our  fevcral  Difcoveries  into  ao  uniform 
( ~  well*conne£ted  Syftem  of  Truths,  which  is  the  great 
d  and  Aim  of  all  our  Enquiries. 
KX.  Upon  the  whole  then  it  appears,   that  .  , 

Older  to  proceed  fucccfsfully  in  the  Exercife  tii^T^'^' 
Invention,  we  muft  endeavour  as  much  a3 
lible  to  enlarge  the  Capacity  of  the  Mind,  by  accuflom- 
J  it  to  wide  and  comprehenfive  Views  of  Things :  that  we 
ift  habituate  ouHelves  to  a  ftrong  and  unfliakcn  Attention, 
ich  carefully  diftinguifhes  all  the  Circumfhinces  tliat  come 
our  Way,  and  lets  nothing  material  flip  its  NtHice  :  In 
r,  that  we  muft  fumifh  ourfclvcs  with  an  ample  Variety 
intermediate  Ideas,  and  be  much  in  the  Exercife  of  ftngling 
:m  out  and  applying  them  for  the  Difcovery  of  Truth, 
lefe  preparatory  Qualifications  obtained,  what  depends  upcm 
t  lies  chiefly  in  the  Manner  of  combining  our  Perceptions, 
I  cfefling  them  together  with  Addrefs,  fo  as  to  eitablilh 
irogreffive  Method  of  Inveftigation.  And  here  it  is  of 
at  Importance,  to  contrive  a  proper  Notation  or  Ex- 
iCon  of  our  Thoughts,  fuch  as  may  exhibit  them  accoid- 
to  their  real  Appearance  in  the  Mtnd,  and  diiHndtly 
refcnt  their  fcvcral  Divifions,  Claflcs,  and  Relations.  TMj 
clearly  fcen  in  the  Manner  of  computing  by  Figures  in 
ihmetic,  but  more  particularly  in  that  fjrmbolical  Lnn- 
ige,  which  bath  been  hitherto  fo  fuccefsfully  applied  m 
avetling  of  Algebraical  Problems.  Thus  furniflicd,  we  may 
iny  time  fct  about  the  Inveftigation  of  Truth  j  and  U  wc 
e  auc  to  note  down  the  fevcral  Steps  of  thr^  Proceis,  as 
Mind  advances  from  one  Difcovery  to  nnoihcr,  fuch  an 
■arigcment  fir  Dlfpofition  of  our  rhow^rbts  f'»nftit!iK:t.*. 
at  h  called  th.c  Aieihod  of  Lruention.  ln\  t'»in  it  is  phlv 
:  \vc  llillcw  the  natural  Procedure  of  tlu*  t'n«lcrHa!idtn.s 
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and  make  the  Truths  we  have  unraveIIcd.-4<\  fiiccecd.  one  tn- 
other,  adcordins  to  the  Order  in  which  thqr   prefcat^then^ 
felvds  to'  the  Mind,   while  employed   in  tracing  and.  ^ipding-i 
them  out. ,  And  here  a^in  it  well  deferVes.oyr  Notic^  t^at. 
as  by  thi)* means  the  whole  Invefligation  lies  diftixif^y  be-.i 
fore  us  s    fo,  by  comparing   the  feveral  Steps  of  it  amoag . 
themfelvcs,  and  obf'erving  the  Jactation  they  bear  oxie  to.v* 
other,  we  arc  enabled  to  form  our  Difcoveries  into  a  iieg^-^ 
lar  Syftem  of  Knowledge,  where  the   Truths  advanced  are. 
duely  linked  together,  and  deduced  in  an  orderly  Series  ^rom 
jirft  Principles.  This  other  Manner  of  combining  our  Tfaoudit^. 
is  diftinguifhcd  by  the  Name  of  the  Afahtd  of  Science^  >^idi> 
thcrcf9rc  now  offers  itfclf  to  be  explained,  and  is  accordingly.' 
the  Subje£t  of  the  cnfuing  Chapter. 


CHAP.     III. 

Of  she  Method  of  Science. 
I.  ¥  N    order    to    give  the  jufter  Idea  of  the 


Rules  peculiar  to  this  Species  of  Method, 
f:^:.n^:,:.r  and  cftabllfli  thcm  upon  their  proper  Foundt- 
i'''fi^^^''ii  ^^^"»  *'  ^'^^  ^^  neccflary  to  begin  with  fettbig 
"*^-^i!l.iv':^  the  Meaning  of  the  Word  Scienciy  and  Ihewing 
Nr.:urV.  to  what  Parts  of  human  Knowledge  that  Tcnn 

may  be  moft  fitly  applied.  Wc  have  already  ob- 
fcrvcd  \\\  ihc  hrlt  Chapter  of  the  fccond  Book,  that  that 
.'.re  three  feveral  Ways  of  coming  at  the  Knowledge  of 
Truth.  Firfl,  by  contemplating  the  Ideas  in  our  own  Mindt; 
Secondly,  by  the  Information  of  the  Senfts.  Thirdly,  by  the 
Tcftimqny  of  othrrs.  When  we  fet  ourfelves  to  confider  the' 
/Jcas  in  cur  own  Minds,  we  varioufly  compare  them  together, 
\\\  order  to  judge  of  their  Agreement  or  Difagrecment.  No» 
us  all  ih'j  Truths  deduced  in  tliis  Wav,  flow  from 'certain 
Coni'!ci^:ors  and  Relations,  clifcerned  between  the -'Ideas 
thcinillvcs ;  and  as  vvr.cn  the  fame  Ideas  are  brought  into 
Co?..;.r.fiiV.n,  the  fame  Relations  muft  ever  and  invariably  fub^ 
nW  :5c:\vccn  thcm  ;  hcjicc  it  is  plair,  that  the  Knowledge  ac- 
i|u!ic.'J  by  the  CoDtciiipUtion  (.;*  our  Ideas,  is  of  a  neoeilary 
:'nd  unchangeable  Nature.  But  faiiher,  as  thefe  Relations 
between  ou:  Ideas,  arc  not  o.-ily  fuppofed  to  be  real  in  than* " 
iTelvcs,  but  alio  10  be  fccn.iinw  Jilccrued  bv  the  Mind;  and 

as 
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twven'ahy  two  Idea5,  we  canhct  avdid  Judging  them  to  agrpp 
ot^aSi^ce -^imiinM  s  it  cvldchdy  followi  tKa| our  Khowr . 
U^  ttf  UiSs  Kind  is  attended  witif  a^rg^ute.  j^isrUiQty  and 
Oonviifliori,  ihlbmuch  that  b  »  im^pflible  for  ,^'  to  witbh^Id. 
<ttr  Aflem,  or  entertain  inj  Doubt;  as . tp. '% ,  Rddity  of 
Tlrvths  fsr'ofiered'  to  tli^.  tJndcrftanding. .  The  Jtelation  of 
Equtfitf  btfwceh  the  Whole  and  all  Its  Parts,  is  appa- 
rent tirbttiy  'oiie,  who  has  fornied  to  himfelt  si  difiiod  No- 
tion iof  wltirt  the  Words  fFhole  and  Part  iHand.  for.  No 
Mah  t!iciefore»  who  has  thefc  two  Ideas  in  his  Mind,  can 
p^bly  doubt  of  the  Truth  of  this  Proportion,  ibai  lbs 
Whle  is  iqual  to  all  its  Part's.  For  this  would  be  only  en- 
deavouring to  pcrfuade  himfelf,  that  that  was  not,  which  he 
plainly  and  unavoidably  perceives  to  be.  So  that  in  all  Cafes 
where  we  dtfcern  a  Relation  bt^tween  any  of  our  Ideas,  whe- 
ther immediately  by  comparing  them  one  with  anotlicr,  or  by 
means  of  intermediate  Ideas,  that  lay  it  open  diftindlly  to  the  Un- 
derdandtng;  the  Knowledge  thence  arifmg  is  certain  and  infal- 
lible. I  fay  infallible ;  becaufe  we  not  only  perceive  and  own 
the  Truth  of  Propofitions  fo  oftered  to  the  Mind,  but  having 
at  the  feme  time  a  clear  View  of  the  (Iround  on  which  dbr 
Aflent  refls,  are  entirely  fatisfied  witKin  ourfelvcs,  that  we  can- 
not fioffibly  be  decxived  in  this  Perception. 

H.  The-  fecond  Way  of  coming   at  Know-    j^ff.^hg 
ledge  is  by  means  of  the  Scnfes.     From  them  wc   /«  uc  Um 
receive  Infonnation  of  the  Exiftcnce  of  Objefls    -Jf  .'^""^'^  'f. 
without  ufli,   of  the  Union   and  Conjunftion  of    ^^tiumhibtci. 
difTerent  Qualities  in  the  fame  Subjeft,  and  of  the    y^Jjur^nte^  b-A 
Operations  of  Bodies  one  upon  another.      Thus    'plllf'^^^f 
our  Eyes  tell  us,  that  there   is  in  the  Univcrfe    huigddcii^ 
fuch  a  Body  as  wc  call  the  Sun;   our  Sight  and    td. 
Touch,    that  Light   and.  Heat,    or  at  leaft  the 
Power  of.  exciting  thofc  Perceptions  in  us,   co-cxift  in  that 
Body ;  and  laftiy,  by  the  fame  Sight  we  alfo  learn,  that  Fire 
has  the  Power  of  diflblving  Metals,  or  of  reducing  Wood  to 
Qi^fcoal  and  A(hcs.     But  now  with  regard  to  this  Kind  of 
Knowledge  we  arc  to  obferve,  tliat  though  when  the  Organs 
of  the  Body  arc  rightly  difpoied,    and  operate  in  a  natural 
Way,    we  ne\'cr  doubt   the  Teftimony  of  our  Scnfcs,    but 
form  mbft  of  the  Schemes  of  Life  upon  their  Infonnation  ; 
^ct  are  not  the  Truths  of  this  Clafs  attended  with  that  abfo- 
utc-  and  infallible  AfTurance,  which  belongs  to  tpofe  derived 
from  the  Contemplation  of  our  own  Ideas.     We  find  that  the 
Scnfcs  frequently  reprcfcnt  Objcfls  as  really  cxifting,   v.i:ich 
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yet  have  no  Being  but  in  our  own  Imaginations ;  as  in 
Dreams,  Phrcnfies,  and  the  Deliriums  of  a  Fever.  A  Dif- 
ordcr  too  in  the  Organs,  makes  us  often  afcribe  Qualities  to 
Bodies,  entirely  different  from  thofe  the)'  appear  to  poiTefi  at 
other  times.  Thus  a  Man  in  the  Jaundice  (hall  fancv  every 
Objeft  prcf?ntcd  to  him  yellow  ;  and  in  bodily  Dirarmpcrs, 
where*  the  Fafie  is  greatly  vitiated,  what  naturally  produces 
the  Idea  of  S^vcctncfs,  is  fomctimcs  attended  with  a  quite 
contrary  Scnfation.  It  is  true,  ihefc  Irregularities  neither 
ought,  nor  indeed  do  they  with  confideratc  Men  in  any  ways 
tend,  to  difcredit  the  Teftimony  of  Experience.  He  that 
awake,  in  his  ^cnfcs,  and  fatisficd  that  his  Organs  operated 
duely,  ihould  take  it  into  his  Head  to  doubts  whether  Fire 
would  burn,  or  Arfenic  poifon  him,  and  therefore  raflily  ven- 
ture upon  thefe  Objcdls,  would  foon  be  convinced  of  his  Er- 
ror, in  a  Way  not  much  to  his  liking.  As  neverthekfs  the 
Scnfcs  do  fomctimes  inipofc  upon  u<i,  there  is  no  abfolute  and 
infallible  Security  that  they  may  not  at  otiicrs ;  and  therefore 
the  Aflurance  they  produce,  though  reaforiablc,  fatibfying,  and 
fufficicntly  well  founded  to  determine  us  in  the  fcveral  Actions 
and  Occurrences  of  Life,  is  yet  of  fuch  a  Nature,  as  not  nc- 
ccflarily  to  exclude  all  PolTibility  of  being;  deceived.  Hence 
fomc  Men  go  lb  far  as  to  maintain,  that  wc  ought  to  di(lru!l 
our  Senfes  altogether  :  Nay,  whole  Sects  among  the  Ancients, 
bccaufc  of  this  bare  Poiiibiiity,  whicli  rcalW  extends  no  far- 
ther than  to  Matters  of  Exptrleme  and  ifejllmony^  yet  clb- 
blifli  it  as  a  Principle,  that  we  ought  to  doubt  of  every  thing. 
Nor  are  there  wanting  Philofophers  among  the  Moderns,  who 
upon  the  fame  Grounds  deny  the  Exiftencc  of  Bodies,  and  af- 
cribe the  Perceptions  excited  in  us,  not  to  the  Adion  of  ex- 
ternal Matter,  but  to  certain  eftablifhcd  Laws  in  Nature,  which 
operate  upon  us  in  fuch  manner,  as  to  produce  all  thofe  feveral 
Eftccls,  that  fccm  to  flow  from  the  real  Prcfcnts  of  Objcds  va- 
rioijfiy  affcfling  our  Perception.  It  is  not  my  Deugn  here 
:o  enter  into  a  particular  Difcufllon  of  thefc  Matters;  all  I 
ifim  at  is  to  fhew,  that  the  Teftimony  of  the  Senfes,  chotigh 
U:fficient  to  convince  fubcr  and  iciifonitblc  Men,  yet  does  ilot 
JO  unavoidably  extort  our  Alfcnt,  ai  to  leave  no  room  for  Suf- 
j^icioa  or  Diitruft. 

^  ^.^  HI.    The  third  and  laft  Way  of  coming  at 

1' 'i^T'/^fw*.  Truth  i<,  by  tiic  Rrport  and  Teftimony  of 
f;-,  II  ■:f*iji-:!  others.  This  regards  chiefly  patt  Fadtb  and  Tranf- 
^''^^'''^■lyi''  a£lir>n?,  which  having  no  longer  any  Exiftence, 
inmanycln  Cannot  bc  brought  within  the  prelcnt  Sphere  of 
Tsiii^\j  '       o'.T  Ol-fbrvritun.    For  as  thefc  could  never  haw 
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.  under  our  Cognizance,  but  by  the  Rcia-  w/'Z-^v/  ff^. 
of  fuch  as  had  fufficient  Opportunities  of  Trln!'^*^^'^' 
;  informed;  it  is  hence  apparent,  that  all  our 
vledge  of  this  Kind,  is  wholly  founded  upon  the  Con- 
ice  of  Teftimony.  fiut  now,  although  this  in  many  Cafes 
fufficient  Ground  of  Aflcnr,  fo  as  to  produce  a  ready  Be- 
n  the  Mind,  yet  it  is  liable  to  fiiJI  greater  Objc£iions» 
even  the  Reports  of  Experience.  Our  Scnfcs,  it  is  true, 
ame  Occafions  deceive  us,  and  therefore  tliey  may  poffi- 
>n  others.  But  this  bare  Poflibility  creates  little  or  no 
uft  ;  becaufe  there  arc  fixed  Rules  of  judging,  when 
operate  according  to  Nature,  and  when  they  arc  pcr- 
]  or  given  up  to  Caprice.  It  is  otherwife  in  Matters  of 
human  Teftimony.  For  there,  befides  the  Suppofitiou 
tlie  Perfons  themfelves  may  have  been  deceived,  there  is 
tbcr  Poilibility,  that  they  may  have  confpircd  to  impofc 
others  by  a  falfc  Relation.  This  Coufideration  has 
sr  Weight,  as  we  frequently  meet  with  fuch  Inffanccs 
►ifingenuity  among  Men,  and  know  it  to  be  their  Inte- 
in  fomc  particular  Cafes,  to  dificmblc  and  mifrepreiexit 
Truth.  It  would  neverthelefs  be  the  Height  of  Folly» 
jtcl  all  human  Teftimony  without  Diftinftii)n,  becaufe  of 
bare  Poflibility.  Who  can  doubt  whether  there  ever 
in  the  World  fuch  Conquerors  as  AUxandir  and  JnHui 
r?  There  is  no  abfomtc  Contradiction  indeed  in  fappo- 
that  Hiftoririns  may  have  confpired  to  deceive  us.  But 
an  univcrfal  Concurrence  to  a  Falfhood,  without  one 
:ad]£ting  V^oicc,  is  fo  extremdy  improbable,  and  fo  veiy 
:e  what  ufually  happens  in  the  World,  that  a  wife  Man 
I  as  foon  perfuade  lunifelf  to  believe  the  groficft  Abfur- 
as  to  admit  of  a  Suppofition  fo  remote  from  every  Ap- 
nce  of  Truth.  Hence  the  Facls  of  Hiftory,  when  well  at- 
!,  arc  readily  embraced  by  the  Mind ;  and  lliough  the 
:nce  attending  them  be  not  fuch,  as  produces  a  ncccflary 
nfallible  AlUirance,  it  is  yet  abundantly  fufficient  to  juftily 
klief,  and  leave  thofe  without  Excufe,  who  upon  the  baie 
,nd  of  Poflibility,  aie  for  rejecting  entirely  the  Conveyance 
cflimony. 

.  IJroN  tbc  v.'liole  then  it  appears,  that  ab- 
!  Certainty,  fuch   as  ii  attended  with  una-     •'^  >'■vf'•'■•"• 
.ble  AJltr.f,  and  excludes  all  Poflibility  of  be-     ^'^^^'l/"' 
Jeccived,  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  Conicm-     /Cj-aV.;/.- 
>n  of  oi:r  own  IJeas.     in  Matters  of  Expe-     '•'i;"'/'/' ''':. 
c  and  'i'Lfiimnny,  Men   wc  fee  may  fi«mc.   c.^-lii'/^ju 
nccs  for  Sufi:icion  andDiflruft:  But  in  that     cj  ^m  u...:. 
of  KnoM'ledi'r:  ^^hith  re:%\rds  the  Relations 
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of  our  Ideas,  none  fuch  can  have  place.  For  as  all  their  (cr 
veral  Relations  arc  either  immediately  difcerncd  by  the  Mind, 
or  traced  by  means  of  iiitermediate  Ideas,  where  Self-evi-> 
dcncc  is  fuppofed  to  accompany  every  Step  of  the  Prooedarcy 
It  is  abfol'itely  impofiiblc  ioi  a  Man  to  perfuade  himfelf  |hat 
that  is  not,  which  he  plainly  and  ncceilarily  perceives  to  be. 
Now  it  is  to  Knowledge  aucndcd  with  this  laft  Kind  of  Evi- 
dence alone,  that  in  btriclncfs  and  Propriety  of  Speech  yic 
attribute  the  Name  of  Science,  For  Science  implies  Perception 
aiid  Difcernmcnt,  what  we  ourfclves  fee,  and  cannot  avoid 
feeing ;  and  therefore  has  place  only  in  Matters  of  abfojuta 
Certainty,  where  the  Truths  advanced  are  citlicr  incuitiyv 
Prop^fuions,  or  deduced  from  thcni  in  a  Way  of  ftricl  Cis- 
monftratton.  And  as  this  Kind  of  Certainty  is  no  whereto 
be  found,  but  in  invefiigating  the  Relations  of  our  Ideas  $ 
hence  it  is  plain,  that  Science^  properly  fpcaking,  reg^ds 
wholly  the  firil  Branch  of  human  Knowledge  ;  that  which  wo 
have  faid  is  derived  from  a  Contemplation  of  the  Ideas  ia  dux 
own  Mind?. 

V.  But  here  I  expect  it  will  bcaflced,  if  Sfi- 
^V  ^'!'/''  iKce  and  Demonjlraticn  belong:  only  to  the  Confir 
rrJ/Vr  j'l-  dcratioii  of  our  own  Ideas,  what  Kind  of  Know- 
•/o^jf^iKrt  ledge  is  it  that  we  have  relating  to  liodies,  ihcic 
trtu:t.ie,  Powcr5,  Properties,  and  Operations  one  upon  an- 

other r  To  this  1  anfwcr,  that  we  have  alrcadj 
di/fingulflied  it  by  the  Name  of  Kjtural  or  ExurimtntoL 
But  that  we  may  fee  more  diftinclly  wherein  the  Dificrence 
between  Sc:entifical  and  Natural  Knowledge  lies,  it  may,  nof 
be  improper  to  add  the  fallowing  Obfervations.  VVhea  .ivf 
cjft  our  Eyes  towards  the  Sun,  v;c  immediately  conclylif^ 
that  thcic  exills  an  OhjecL  without  us,  concfponding  to  die 
Idea  in  our  MinJs.  We  are  however  to  take  notice,  that 
this  Conclailon  docs  not  aiifc  fioiii  any  nccelfary  and  un- 
avoidable Connccllon  dillvrneJ,  between  the  Appearance  of 
tl'.c  Idea  in  t!ic  MirJ,  and  the  real  Exiftenrc  ot  the  Obje£l 
without  M^,  We  all  know  by  Experience,  that  Ideas  may  be 
ejxited,  and  that  too  by  a  fecming  Operation  of  Objedn 
•jpon  our  S-i.iC3,  v/hen  there  arc  in  UcV  no  fuch  Ol^c^ 
cxiiling ;  a*  i;i  Dreams,  and  the  Deliriums  of  a  Fever. 
Upon  whj:  thr,i  h  the  before-mentioned  Conclufion  pro? 
perly  grounded  :  Why  evidently  upon  this  :  That  as  we 
arc^  fatisficd  our  Organs  operate  duely,  and  know  that  evfigf 
Kneci  mufl  have  a  Caufc^  nothing  is  more  natural  than,  to 
/uppoic,  that  where  an  Idea  is  excited  in  the  Mind,  ipmt 
Object  exirn  corrcfpc::Jir»i'  ip  L.v  IJc?.^  which  is  the  Qurfr 
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of  that  Appesurahce.  But  as  this  Conclufion,  by  ivhst  wc  ha\-c 
fctn,  is  not  ncceflary  and  unavoidable,  hence  tlicre  ii  no  Intuz- 
/^*in  theGdTe,  but  merely  a  probable  ConjcSurcj  or  reafon- 
able  Prefuinpeion,  grounded  upon  an  intuitive  TruQi. 

VI.  AoAi&\  when  a  Piece  of  Gold  is  diffolv- 
cd  in  Afua  Regia^   we  fee  indeed  and  own  the    '^^fi'f^f  Cer^ 
Effcfl  prodtJccd,  but  cannot  be  laid  in  Striftnefs    '^'^"-^  Kr^al 
and  Propriety  of  Speech  to  have  any  Perception    /edge  rsftfuei 
or  Dircernment  of  it.     The  Reafon  is,  bccaufe    '''^  ?f/*J -^''^ 
being    unacquainted    with    the  intimate  Nature    ^'i/Crff"^  i^I 
both  of  jfgua  Regta  and  Gold,  we  cannot  from    mv. 
the  Ideas   of  them  in  our  Minds  deduce,    why 
the  one  muft  operate  upon  the  other  in  that  particular  Man- 
ner.     Hence   it   is,  that  our  Knowledge   of  :i:c  Fadts  and 
Operations  of  Nature,  extends  nut  with  Certainty  beyond  the 
prefent  Infbnce,  or  what  falls  under  our  immediate  Notice  ; 
fo  that  in  a)I  our  Refearchcs  relating  to  them,  wc  mud  ever 
proceed  in  the  Way  of  Trial  and  Experiment,   tlicrc   being 
here  no  general  or  univcrfal  Truths,  whereon  to  found  Set- 
intifical  Deductions.    Becaufe  the  Solution  of  Gold  in  Aqua 
Regta  holds  in  one  Experiment,  we  cannot  thence  infallibly 
conclude  that  it  wi,ll  hold  in  another.     For  not  knowing  up- 
on what  it  is  in  cither  of  thcfe  Bodies,  that  the  EfFed  here 
mentioned  depends,   wc  have   no   abfolutc  Certainty  in  any 
new  Experiment  wq   propofe   to  make,  that  Ae  Objects   to 
be  applied   one  to   another,    have   that  precife  Texture  and 
Conftitution,    from    which    this  Solution  refults.      Chemifis 
know  by  Experience,    that  Bodies   which  go   by   the  fame 
Name,  and  have  the  fame  outward  Appearance,  arc  not  al- 
ways however  exaflly  alike  m  their  Powers  and  Operations, 
In  vain  do  they  often  fcarcl\  lor  thofe  Properties  in  one  Piece 
of  j1rthmcm\    which   on   former   Occafions    they  may   have 
formd   in   another ;    and    by   this  means,    to  their  no  fmall 
Mortification,    find    themfclves    frequently    difappointed,    in 
very  coflly  and  promifing  Experiments.     Nor  have  we   any 
exprefs   and    pofitivc  Affurancc,    that  the  very  Bodies  with 
which  wc  have  formerly  made  Experiments,  continue  fo  cx- 
affly  the  fame,  as  to  afford  the  like  Appearances  in  any  fuc- 
ceeaing  Trial.     A  thoufand  Changes  happen  every  Moment 
in  the  natural  World,  without  our  having  the  leaft  Know- 
ledge or  Perception  of  them.     An  Alteration  in  our  Atmo- 
iphere,  the  Approach  or  Receft  of  the  Sun,  his  Declination 
towards  the  North  or  South,  not  only  vary  the  outr/nrd  Face 
of  Things,  but  occafion  many  Changes  :n  the  hunian  Con 
ftitution  itfclf,   which  wc  yet  pcrceiv-  not  when  thev  V.v^ 
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pen ;  nor  fllouU  ever  be  fcnfiMe  of,  but  b}'  the  Kffedts  ami 
Conilqucnccs  rcfulting  from  tl>em.  And  whether  Alterations 
analogous  to  thefe,  may  not  fomctimes  be  produced  in  the 
Frame  and  Texture  of  many  of  thofc  Bodies  that  furround  m, 
IS  wliat  we  cannot  with  Certainty  determine.  Hence  frbm  an 
Experiment's  fuccceding  in  one  Inftance,  we  cannot  infallibly 
ar^uc  that  it  will  fuccocil  in  another,  even  with  the  fame  Body. 
The  Thing  may  indeed  be  probable,  and  that  in  the  highefi 
Degree;  but  ns  there  is  ftill  a  Pofiibility  that  fomc  Change  may 
havc  happened  to  the  Body,  unknown  to  us,  there  can  be  no 
abfolutc  Certainty  in  the  Cafe. 

n".:t  y':-df  ^^''  ^^^^  ^'^  ^"^^  an  intimate  Acquaintance 
■Xt.ri'i.iw'f  with  the  Stru^flurc  both  of  Aqua  Re^ta  and  Gold, 
£oiy  iv'...u  j^5  jq  \^^  mI^I^.  thcHCC  to  difccrn,  why  the  one  fo 
'jVuKt^f  Ivx-  operates  upon  the  other  as  to  occafion  its  Difib- 
f/itc.  lution,    iiifomuch    that  from  the  Ideas  of  them 

in  our  own  Minds  v/e  could  clearly  deduce,  that 
Bodies  of  fuch  a  Make  applied  one  to  another,  mull  necef- 
farily  produce  the  liftlct:  here  mentioned  ;  our  Knowledge 
would  then  be  Sile/!tiji\nl^  and  ftand  upon  the  Foundation 
cither  of  Intuition  or  Dt'?noKjiratiou^  according  as  the  Per- 
ception was  immediate,  or  attained  by  means  of  intervening 
Idea?.  In  this  Cafe  therefore,  having;  two  ttandard  Ideas  in 
cur  MiiK!5,  Vv'hofe  Relations  wo  pcriVclly  well  know ;  where* 
ever  we  found  Objtcis  conformable  to  ihtfe  Ideas,  we  coutd 
then  pronounce  with  Certainty,  that  the  Application  of  them 
one  to  another  woiild  be  attended  with  the  above  EfFfc£l :  Be- 
caufe  whatever  is  true  in  Idea,  is  unavoidably  fo  alfo  in  tile 
Reality  of  Things,  where  Thinfrs  cxilt  anfwerable  to  thcfe 
Ideas.  l\  it  be  true  in  Idea,  that  a  Parallelogram  is  the  douMe 
of  a  Trianctlc,  ihmding  upon  the  fame  Bafe,  and  between  the 
fame  Parallels;  the  fame  will  be  true  of  every  real  Trianjgic 
and  Parallelogram,  that  cxift  with  the  Conditions  here  men- 
tioned. W^c  are  likowife  to  ohferve,  that  the  Changes  to 
which  Bodies  arc  daily  liable,  could  produce  no  Confufion 
or  Perplexity  in  natural  Knowledf^e,  did  it  itand  upon  the  Fduft- 
dation  here  mentioned.  For  in  fuch  a  Cafe,  the  Powcw  artd 
Properties  of  Opje<Sls  being  deduced  from  the  Ideas  of  them 
in  our  own  Mind's,  would  no  othcjwife  be  applied  to  Things 
really  cxirtin::,  tlian  as  tliefc  Things  were  found  perfedfy 
conformable  to  our  ideas.  When  therefore  an  Alteration 
happened  in  any  Body,  as  it  would  by  this  means  difFcf  froJn 
that  ihuidarJ  Idea,  v.hcnce  its  former  Properties  were  ften 
to  flow,  we  mult  of  courfe  be  fenfible,  that  fome  fuitaMe 
Change  would  follow  in  the  Properties  themfclvcs,  aid  that 
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Ttrs  and  Operations  in  regard  of  other  Bodies,  would 
in  all  refpeds  the  fame. 
!.  But  what  is  ftill  more  remarkable,  we 
upon  this  Suppofition  be  able  to  determine  S.-tpg-krcc  tie 
itual  A£Hon  and  Influence  of  iiodies,  with-  T}„  crZul^'rji 
aving  recourfe  to  Trial  or  JLxperiment.  Kn.iujgi. 
'e  for  inttancc  a  pcrfcdl  Knowledge  of  the 
te  Nature  and  Conipofition  of  an  animal  Body,  and  of 
rticular  Poifon  that  is  infufcd  into  it  by  the  Bite  of  a 
fi>  as  clearly  and  diftintStly  to  dilcerr.  how  they  are 
I  one  to  another ;  wc  might  thence  fcicntifxully  dc- 
nritbout  the  Help  of  Experiments,  that  the  Bite  of  a 
would  fo  unhinge  the  human  Fabric,  and  produce 
:rments  and  Combuftions  in  it,  as  mull  ncceflarily  be 
d  by  a  total  £xtin£lion  of  all  the  vitd  Functions,  and 
bat  admirable  Machine  a  mere  lifclefs  Lump.  But  as 
rfecl  and  adequate  Ideas  of  Obje6h',  and  their  mutual 
des  one  to  another,  arc  plainly  beyond  the  reach  of 
efent  Faculties,  it  were  vain  for  us  to  think  of  im- 
l  natural  Knowledge  by  abftraft  Rcafoning,  or  fcientifi- 
Hluc^ionf?.  Kxpericncc  is  here  the  true  and  proper 
ition  of  our  Judgments,  nor  can  we  by  any  other 
arrive  at  a  Difcovcry  of  the  fevcral  Pov.crs  and  Pro- 
of Bodies.  How  lotig  nii^2,)it  a  Man  contemplate  the 
of  Hemlock,  examine  t!ic  Struclure  of  its  Parts  in  a 
cope,  and  torture  and  analyfe  it  by  all  tlie  ProcefTes  of 
Iry,  before  he  could  pronounce  with  Certainty  the 
it  will  have  upon  a  human  Body  ?  One  lingle  Expe- 
lays  that  open  in  an  Inftant,  which  all  the  Wit  and 
m  of  Men  would  never  of  themfelves  have  been 
trace.  The  fame  holds  in  all  the  other  Parts  of 
Philofophy.  Our  Difcovcrics  relating  to  Elcftricity, 
ivcrs  and  Properties  of  the  Load-flonc,  the  Force  of 
ivder,  ^c,  were  not  gained  i^y  Rcafoning,  or  the 
iration  of  our  abftra^St  Ide^.s,  but  by  means  of  Expc- 
made  with  the  Bodies  thcrnrdves.  Hence  it  hap 
that  while  the  Philofopl^y  of  .^.  iJhiU  prcv;'.i:ed  in  the 
,  which  dealt  much  in  rxt  .vj.\lic.:l  Notions,  occult 
rs.  Sympathies  Antipathies,  :.i.d  fix!)  like  Wore* 
:  Meaning  ;  the  Knowledge  of  I*,  afire  v.v.s  at  ?  ftand  : 
:  Men  pretended  to  arginj  ub^^jai^cJiy  about  'J  hing«, 
:h  they  had  no  perfc^il-  and  ;.  Iccuia:**  Idcri  ,  wlicrcon 
ind  fuch  a  Method  of  Kcaibn'.^i;^  Li;*  ii^vv  i;i  \\\c 
Age,  that  v/e  have  return:*!  :o  the  '\Vay  if  Trinl 
pcriment,  which   it>  i'uJccd  the  cj^ly   t:ij    i'\;i;n»:-:.ioa 
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of  natural  Philofophy ;  great  Advances  have  already  been  made, 
and  the  Profpcft  of  ftill  greater  lies  before  us. 

IX.  And  thus  at  length  wc  may  fufficiendj 
Lhifcrercebc.  undcrftand  wherein  the  proper  Difference  lies 
Tji"jT»a'  l^ctwccn  fcienlifical  and  natural  Knoivledee.  In 
rj.r.'//wiiiw-  Matters  of  Science  we  argue  from  the  Ideas  in 
^"*Sf*  our  own  Minds,  and  the  Conne£lions  and  Rela- 
tions  they  have  to  one  another.     And  a$  when 

thcTc  Relations  arc  fct  clearly  and  plainly  before  us,  we  can* 
not  avoid  perceiving  and  owning  them,  hence  all  the  Truths 
of  this  Cl.ifd  produce  abfolute  Certainty  in  the  Mind,  and 
arc  attended  with  a  ncccflary  and  unavoidable  AfTcnt.  It  is 
oihcrwifc  in  the*  Cafe  of  natural  Knowledge.  Intuition  and 
inward  Perception  have  here  no  Place.  We  difcern  not  the 
Pciwcrs  and  Properties  of  ihofc  Objects  that  furround  us,  by 
any  \'iew  and  Comparifon  of  the  Ideas  of  them  one  with  an* 
other,  but  merely  by  Experience,  and  the  Imprcilions  they 
make  on  the  Senics.  But  now  the  Reports  of  Senfc  happen- 
ing in  fome  Inflanccs  to  deceive  us,  wc  have  no  infallible 
Aflurancc  that  they  may  not  in  others ;  which  weakens  not 
a  little  the  Evidence  attending  this  kind  of  Knowledge,  and 
leaves  room  for  Sufpicion  and  Difirufl*.  Nay,  what  is  yet 
more  confidcniblc,  as  we  ha\c  no  perfedl  and  adequate  Ideas 
of  IjLclicr,  reprcfenting  their  inward  Conftitution,  or  laying 
open  tJic  Foundation  upon  which  their  Qualities  depend,  wc 
Ciin  ix)rm  no  univerfal  Propofiiions  about  them,  applicable  tnth 
Certainty  in  all  particular  Inflances.  Fire,  we  fay,  diilblves 
Metals.  This,  though  cxprcfTed  indefinitely,  is  however  only 
a  particular  Truth,  nor  can  be  extended  with  abfolutc  Affu- 
lance,  beyond  the  fcvcral  Trials  made.  The  Rcafon  iSf  that 
beinj',  ignorant  of  the  inward  Frame  and  Compoiition  both 
of  Fire  and  Metals  ;  when  Objecbi  are  offered  to  us  under 
that  Name,  we  have  therefore  no  pofitive  Certainty,  that  they 
iirc  of  the  very  Make  and  Texture  requifite  to  the  Succefi  cS 
the  Experiment.  Hie  Thing  may  indeed  be  probable  in  the 
higlicll  Degree,  but  for  want  of  flandard  and  fettled  IdeaSy 
wc  can  never  arrive  at  a  clear  and  abfolute  Paception  in  the 
Cafe. 

X.  As  neveithelcfs  it  is  certain,  that  many 
V'^R'^'rT'n  S^'*'^"^^'  Conclufions  in  natural  Philofophy,  arc 
ii  J^i^  embraced  without  Doubt  or  Hefitation,  naVf 
/:n.;.-.v4'^.       tlip.t  wc  form  moft  of  the  Schemes  and  Purfuitt 

of  r.ifc  upon  that  Foundation  ;  it  will  naturally 
be  iiVi^cd  here,  how  come  wc  by  this  Afl'urance  ?  I  anfwer, 
not  fcicutiticaily,    and   in   tlic  way  of  ftrifl  Dcmonftratioiif 

but 
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AnalogjTf  and  an  IndufiioA  of  Expenmenti.    We  difiin- 
Fire,  for  inftance,    by  fuch  of  its  Qualities,  as  lie  more 
Meiy  open  to  the  Notice  of  the  Senfes ;  among  which 
and  Hciit  are  the  moft  confidcrable.     Examining  ftill 
'into  iti  Nature,  we  f.iid  it  likewife  pofleflcd  of  the 
eif  difibiving  Metals*     But  this  new  Property  not  hav-^ 
T  neceflary  -Conneflion  that  wc  can  trace,  with  thofe 
^h'ties  by  which  Fire  is  diftinguiihed,  we  cannot  there- 
^  with  Certainty,  that  whcre-ever  Light  and  Heat,  &r« 
;  Power  of  difibiving  Metals  co-exi^  with  them.     'Tis 
after  we  have  tried  the  thing  in  a  Variety  of  Experi* 
and  found  it  always  to  hold,  that  we  begin  to  prefume 
fiay  be  really  fome  fuch  Connexion,  tho'  our  Views  are 
ft  and  imperfect  to  difcover  it.     Hence  we  are  led  to 
L  general  Concludon^  arguing  from  what  has  already 
d,  to  what  will  happen  again  in  the  like  Cafes }-  info- 
lat  where  we  meet  with  all  the  other  Properties  of  Fire 
Body,  we  have  not  the  lead  Doubt,   but  that  upoa 
e  Power  above-mentioned  will  be   found  to  belong  to 
This  is  called  Reafoning  by  Analogy ;  and  it  is,  as  we 
nded  entirely  upon  Induction,  and  Experiments  made 
irticular  Obiccts  :  the  more  precife  and  accurate  our 
tbefe  Objeas  are,  and  the  greater  the  Variety  of  Ex« 
ts  upon  which  we  build  our  Reafoning,  the  more  cer* 
I  undoubted    will   the  Conclufions  be.     'Tis  in  this 
we  arrive  at  all  the  general  Truths  of  natural  Know- 
u  that  the  Bite  of  certain  Animals  is  mortal ;  that  a 
touched  by  a  Load-done  points  to  the  North ;  that 
belongs  univerfally  to  all  Bodies ;   and  innumerable 
which   tho'  not  capable  of  flridt  Dcmonftration,    are 
lefs  as  readily  embraced  upon  the  Foundation  of  Ana-* 
^'the  moft  obvious  and  intuitive  Judgments;  nay  and 
fixed  and  fteady  Principles  of  AiSlion,  in  all  the  Aims 
litts  of  Life. 

^KD^ere  again  it  is  particularly  remark-  ih-wevtnfcU 
It  having  afccrtained  the  general  Proper*  enttfimi  Rm* 
Things  *by  Analogy,  if  we  proceed  next  J^'^'^-z  "<»>  *' 
ifh  thefe  as  Po/iulata  in  Philofophy,  we  ;;'r^^''^'*^  ^«- 
I  this  Foundation  build  ftridt  and  Mathe* 
Demonftrations,  and  thereby  introduce yfiw/z^t-^/ Rea- 
into  natural  Knowledge.  In  this  manner  Sir  Ifaac 
having  determined  the  Laws  of  Gravity  by  a  Variety 
iments,  and  laying  it  down  as  a  Principle,  that  it 
according  to  thofc  Laws  thro'  the  whole  Syftem  of 
has  thence  in  a  Way  of  ftrift  Demonftration  dedu* 
rhole  Theory  of  the  heavenly  MoiionSt  t  or  granting 
II.  N  QfilQC 
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nnce  this  PoJluhUuny  that  Gravity  belongs  univcrfally  to  a^l 
Bc)dic«;,  and  that  it  acts  according  to  their  fuhd  Content,  de- 
creafinc;  wiJi  the  Diilajice  in  a  o;ivtn  Ratio  ;  what  Sir  Ifa^x 
ha!*  determined  in  regard  to  the  Planetary  Motions,  follows 
fV«.»ni  ihe  bare  Coiilidcration  of  our  own  Ideas  ;  that  i?,  nece/"-  j 
larily  ai;d  ficntlpcally.  Thus  hkcwife  in  Opths^  if  we  lay  J 
it  down  as  a  Princi|.'le,  that  Light  is  propairated  on  a!l  Sides 
in  lii'Jit  Lines,  and  that  the  Rays  of  it  are  reflected  and  re* 
fravj'kd,  accordinj!:  to  certain  fixed  invariable  Laws,  all  which 
i>  known  to  he  true  by  Experience  ;  we  can,  upon  this  Foiin- 
dation,  ellablilh  Mathematically  the  Theory  of  N'ifion.  The 
fame  happens  in  M'cchan'icSy  Hydr^Jhtics^  Pnewnai'us^  fo, 
whi.'rc  from  Pcjuufiia  afcertained  by  Experience,  the  whole 
'Theory  relating  to  ihefe  Branches  of  Knowledge,  AjIIows  in 
a  Way  of  ftrict  Demonttration.  And  this  1  take  to  be  the 
Reafon,  why  many  Parts  of  Natural  Philofophy,  are  honoured 
wMth  t!:c  Name  of  Sciences,  Not  that  they  are  ultimately 
founded  upon  Intuition  ;  but  that  the  fcveral  Principles  pecu- 
liar to  them,  being  allumed  upon  the  Foundation  of  Expc- 
lience,  the  Theory  deduced  from  thefe  Principles,  is  eftabli(h- 
ed  byytiVz-Z/^tWRtafoning. 

XIL  Could  wc  indeed  difcern  any  neceffdit 
^'"'■'f'^'  Conneclion,  between  Gravity  and  the  known  ef- 
{*//.v'!.V''''  fential  Qitalities  of  Matter,  infomuch  t/ut  it 
(r-./TJo/cir  w-as  infeparable  from  the  very  Idea  of  it;  the 
-i''  ^  whole  Theory  of  the  Planetary  Motion*,  woJJ ; 

then  be  ftriclly  and  properly  fdcnttficaU  For  fee- 
ing from  the  Notion  of  Gravity,  we  can  demonftratively  de- 
termine the  Laws,  that  Bcxlies  will  obfcrvc  in  their  Revolu- 
tions, in  any  known  Circumftances  ;  if  the  Circumflanccs  re- 
lating to  any  Sylkm  of  Bodies  can   be  traced,  and  Gravity  is  \ 

■  fuppufed  tflential  to  them,  wc  can  then,  from  the  bare  Conh- 
doJition  of  o\ir  own  Ideas,  deduce  all  their  Motions  anJ  \ 
Phnnomena.  Now  this  is  precifely  what  Sir  Ifnac  has  done  ia  j 
\Q'p.\A  to  our  Planetaiy  SyiKm.  He  has  determined  the  Cir-  \ 
cumllanccs  of  the  Bodicj  that  compofe  it,  in  rcfpe<5l  of  Si-  i 
tuali«»n,  Didance,  Ma^'nitude,  ^V.  all  which  being  fuppofedt  j 
if  they  iire  eflentially  actuated  by  Gravity,  their  fevcral  Rc- 
vo]ution>   and   Appearances  mult  be  equally  eflential.     But  as 

*  the  Prim  iple  (U'  Gravitation  cannct  be  accounted  for  by  the 
known  (^lalitics  of  Matter,  neiihir  can  this  Theory  be  imrac- 
diati  Iv  ('educed  from  the  Idta  of  Body  ;  and  therefore,  the' 
cur  R;.afoniii  r  in  this  Part  of  Philofophy  be  truly  fcicntifical, 
yet  as    the   Principle   upon  which  that  Rcafoning  is  groundcJfl 

'  is  derived  from  Experience,  the   llieory  itfelf  muftneedsul-l 
iimiildy  reft  upon  ilie  fame  Foundation.    And  thus  even  tbet- 
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Dbflrinc  of  the  Planetary  Motions,  tho*  feehfiingly  eftablifli- 
d  by  Mathematical  Reafoning,  fails  yet  in  StrKSlnefs  nnd 
Propriety  of  Speech,  under  the  Head  of  Natural  Knowledge, 
w  in  this  precifely  confifts  the  Difference  between  Science^ 
Jid  what  we  call  the  Philofophy  of  Nature  j  that  the  one  is 
rounded  ultimately  on  IntuitiGn^  the  other  on  Expericiice.  As 
iie  Obfcr\'ation  here  made,  holds  alike  in  all  the  other  Bran- 
hcs  of  Natural  Philofopliy,  into  v/hich  fcienttfical  Reafoning 
las  been  introduced  j  it  is  hence  apparent,  that  they  are  not 
kiences  in  the  ftricl  and  proper  Scnfc  of  the  Word,  but  only 
y  a  certain  Latitude  of  ExpreiHon,  common  enough  in  aJl 
^nguages.  What  we  have  therefore  faid  above^  relating  to 
he  ImpoflibiJity  of  improving  Natural  Knowledge  by  fcientifical 
)eductions,  is  not  contradj£led  by  any  thing  advanced  in  this 
•e£lion.  We  there  meant  Dcduftions  grounded  ultimately  on 
ntuition,  and  derived  from  a  Confideration  of  the  abflradt 
deas  of  Objefts  in  our  own  Minds  j  not  foch  as  flow  from 
^oHidata  affumed  upon  the  Foundation  of  Experience,  For  thefe 
m,  as  we  have  already  obfervcd,  arc  not  truly  and  properly 
cientifical,  but  have  obtained  that  Name,  merely  on  account 
)f  the  Way  of  Reafoning,  in  which  they  are  collected  from 
he  faid  Pojlukta. 

Xlil.  If  then  abfolute  and  infallible  Certain^i 
y  is  not  to  be  obtained  in  Natural  Knowledge^    ^^^  Manner 
much  lefs   can  we  expea   it  in  Hiftorical.    For    t^^f^l^i 
icrc  Tefthnony   is  the  only  Ground  of  Aflcnt,     Kr.vwiedge^ 
ind  therefore  the  Poflibility  of  our  being  deceiv- 
ed, is  ftill  greater  than  in  the  Cafe  of  Experience.     Not  only 
he  who  reports  the  Fail   may  himfelf  have  formed  a  wrong 
Judgment  ;    but  could  we  even  get  over  this  Scruple^  there 
is  ftill  room  to  fufpect,  tliat  he  may  aim  at  impoling  upon  us 
by  a  falfe  Narration.     In  this  Cafe  therefore  it  is  plain^  there 
can  be  no  Intuition  or  inward  Perception  of  Truth,  no  (Irift 
and   abfolute  Demonflration,    and   confequcntly    no    Science. 
There  is  however  a  Way  '^f  Reafoning  even  here,  that  begets 
in  entire  Acquicfccnce,  and  leads  us  to  embrace  without  wa- 
vering, the  Facts  and  Reports  of  Hiltorj'.     If  for  inftance  it 
ippears,    that  the  Hiflorian  was  a  Man  of  Veracity  ;    if  he 
Was  a  competent  Judge  of  what  he  relates  ;    if  he  had  fuffi- 
.dcnt  Opportunities  of  being  informed ;  if  the  Book  that  bears 
his  Name  was  really  writ  by  him  ;  if  it  has  been  handed  down 
Id  us  uncorruptcd  ;  in  fine,  if  what   he  relates  is  probable  ia 
itfeify  falls  in  naturally  with  the  other  !>.  cnts  of  that  Age,  and 
is  attefted  by  contemporary  Writers.     ]iy  ihcfe  and  fuch  like 
Arguments,  founded  partly   on  Criticifin,    partly  on  probable 
Conjeflure,  wc  jud^e  of  paft  Tranfaciions  ;.  anJ  though  they 
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arc  not  capable  of /dent:Jical  Proof,  yet  in  many  Cafes  we 
arrive  at  an  unduubted  AH'urance  of  them.  I^or  as  it  is 
abfurd  to  demand  Mathematical  Dcmonftration  in  Matters 
of  Facl,  bccaufc  they  admit  not  of  that  Kind  of  Evidence; 
it  is  no  lefs  fo  to  doubt  of  their  Reality,  when  they  arc  proved 
by  the  bcft  Arguments  their  Nature  and  Qiiality  will  bear. 

XIV.  And  thus  we  fee  in  the  feveral  Divi- 
Sf^prUim  re.  (Jq^^  ^f  ^uman  Knowledge,  both  what  is  the 
f*X/"'r:^  Ground  of  Judging,  and  the  Manner  of  Reafon- 
Afi  tti  9f  ing,  peculiar  to  each.  In  Scienufical  Knowledge, 
i^,itu.  which    regards    wholly  the  abftracl   Ideas  of  the 

Mind,  and  thofe  Relations  and  Connedlions  th«7 
have  one  with  another ;  our  Judgments  arc  grounded  on  7«- 
tit'it'iGfij  and  the  Manner  of  Reafoning  is  by  Dcj?:sf:jhctkn» 
In  Natural  Knowledge,  refpccting  Objects  that  exift  without 
xxs^  their  Powers,  Properties,  and  mutual  Operations ;  we 
judge  on  the  Foundation  of  Experience^  and  rcafon  by  /»- 
duclion  and  Analogy.  Laftly,  in  Hijlorical  Knowledge,  which 
is  chiefly  converlant  about  paft  Fa6ts  and  Tranfadions ;  7i- 
jVvnony  is  the  Ground  of  Judgment,  and  the  Way  of  Rca- 
fonijig  is  by  Critkifm  and  frobahlc  Conjcifure.  And  now  I 
think  we  are  able  eftcdlually  to  overthrow  that  ablbrd  Kind 
of  Scepticifm  maintained  by  fome  of  the  Ancients,  which 
brings  all  Propofitions  upon  a  level,  and  rcprefcnts  them  as 
equally  uncertain.  What  gave  the  firft  Rife  to  this  Doctrine 
was,  the  Caprice  of  certain  Philofophers,  who  obfcr\-ing  diat 
the  Reports  of  Scnfe  and  Tcftimony  were  in  fome  Inftances 
deceitful,  took  thence  occafion  to  fuppofe  ihat  they  might 
be  fo  likcwife  in  others,  and  thereupon  citablifhcd  it  as  a  Prin- 
ciple, that  we  ought  to  doubt  of  every  thing.  But  even  with 
rcfpeft  to  this  Doubting  wc  are  to  obfcrvc,  that  it  can  in 
fjct  extend  no  farther  than  to  Matters  of  Expcrienct  and 
TfjUmony^  being  totally  and  neccfiarily  excluded  from  i^ciV»- 
tipM  Knowledge,  When  Ideas  make  their  Appearance  in 
the  Undcrflanding,  it  is  impolliblc  for  us  to  duubt  of  their 
bti'^g  ih.ere.  And  when  the  Relations  of  any  of  our  Ideas  arc 
cicaiiy  and  diftinclly  difccrned  by  the  Mind,  cither  immedi- 
ately, wliich  is  intuition^  or  by  means  of  intervening  Ideas, 
which  is  D/v>v:JhtiUcn\  it  would  be  in  vain  for  us  to  cndea- 
\i»ur  to  pcruiadc  oiirfclvcs  that  that  is  not,  which  we  plain- 
li  ar.d  una\i»iJably  [KTccivc  to  Ix;.  \\\  this  Cafe  therefore  wc 
.".iiinKt  wirh-hold  our  Alluit ;  Truth  forces  its  Way  over  dl 
<Jp[K)fitiori,  and  breaks  in  with  fo  much  Ijght  upon  ihf 
Mind,  as  to  beset  ahfolute  and  infallible  Certainfy. 
.;    ..  ^,  XV.  Indked  in  Natural  and  Hiftorical  Kno«^ 

/./•   .v/?'Tt:.-A    ledge  Sceptidfm  may  have  place;  becaufe,  asurc. 
c^M.':  t:  ^         i^j^^.g  J- j^  ^^^^jj  -^^  ^  Vgfi&iX\vj  ^t  our  bcin^  de- ' 
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caircd.  But  then  it  is  to  be  obfervcd,  that  a  bare  ^^«^^« »/ 
Poffibility  is  a  very  weak  Ground,  whereon  to  ^'dVifiimonm, 
Attorn  any  Philofophical  Tenet.  It  is  poflible 
hat  Great  Britain  may  be  fwallowed  up  by  the  Sea  before , 
o-morrow;  but  I  believe  no  Man  is  on  this  Account  in- 
lined  to  think  that  it  will  be  fo.  It  is  pof&ble  the  whole 
uman  Race  may  be  extinguifhed  the  next  Inflant;  yet  this 
bffibility  creates  no  Apprehenfion  that  the  thing  itfelf  will 
mlly  happen.  In  a  word,  we  ought  to  judge  of  things 
y  the  Proofs  brought  to  fupport  them,  not  by  bare  abflradl 
offibilities  ;  and  when  we  have  all  the  Evidence  they  arc 
ipable  of,  that  alone  is  fufficient  to  convince,  tho'  perhaps 
le  Contrary  cannot  be  fhewn  to  imply  a  Contradidlion.  Will 
ly  wife  and  confidcrate  Man  doubt,  whether  there  be  fuch  a 
Jacc  as  America^  becaufe  he  cannot  prove  by  any  ncceflary 
argument,  that  it  is  abfolutely  impoflible  all  the  Relations 
^nccrning  it  fhould  be  falfe  ?  Stridl  and  rigorous  Demon- 
rations  belong  not  to  Hiftory,  or  the  Philofophy  of  Nature. 
'he  Way  of  Reafoning  in  thefc  Branches  of  Knowledge  is  by 
Tguments  drawn  from  Experience  and  Teftimony.  And 
hen  the  Truth  of  any  Propofiiion  is  in  this  manner  fufii- 
iently  afccrtained,  infomuch  that  it  appears  with  all  the 
ividcncc  it  is  capable  of,  and  wc  have  as  great  Rcafon  to 
clieve  that  it  is,  as  wc  could  poffibly  have  fuppofmg  it 
rcrc,  is  not  this  upon  the  Matter  as  fatisfadlory  as  a  Dcmon- 
:railon  ?  It  muft  be  owned  indeed,  there  is  no  inward  Per- 
cption  in  the  Cafe,  and  therefore  our  AiVent  cannot  be  faid 
u  be  neceflary  and  unavoidable.  Men  may  in  thcfe  Mat- 
srs  be  Sceptics  if  they  plcafc  ;  and  if  they  arc  rcfolvcd  up- 
»n  it,  it  is  in  vain  to  contend  with  Obftinac)'  and  Pcrvcrfc- 
lefs.  I  cannot  however  but  obferve,  that  if  they  will  really 
8i  up  to  their  own  Principles,  and  treat  all  things  in  good 
arncft  as  uncertain,  that  admit  not  of  ftrid  fcicntihcal  Proof  ; 
Ijcir  Condudl  muft  be  the  very  Madncfs  of  Folly.  No  Man 
an  dcmonftrate  Mathematically,  that  Poifon  has  not  been 
unveyed  into  his  Meat  or  Drink.  And  if  he  will  be  fo 
cry  cautious  as  not  to  taftc  of  cither,  till  he  has  reached 
!)is  Degree  of  Certainty,  I  know  no  other  Remedy  for 
im,  but  that  in  great  Gravity  and  Wifdom  he  muft  die 
>r  Fear  of  Death.  The  Truth  of  it  is,  the  moft  zealous 
atrons  of  Scepticifm^  after  all  their  pretended  Doubis  and 
cruples,  find  it  yet  convenient  to  behave  in  the  fevcral 
)ccurrenccs  of  Life,  as  if  they  gave  entire  Credit  to  ihc 
eports  of  Senfc  and  Teftimony.  They  will  no  more  ven- 
ire upon  a  Dofe  of  Arfenic,  or  rufh  into  the  Midft  c.f 
glowing  Furnace,  than  if  they  verily  believed  Death  would 
:  the  Confcguc/jcc*.     And  though  in  this  it  mu&  be  o^w- 
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cd  they  a<ft  difcreetly,  yet  have  wc  hence  at  the  fame  lima 
a  very   convincing  Argument  of  the  Abfurdity  of  thofe  No-^ 
tions  they  afFcdi  to  entertain.     In   reality,   can  any  thing  l^ 
more  ridiculous,  than  to  give  into  a  Scheme  of  Thinking-^ 
which  we  find  ourfclves  ncccffuated  to  contradidl  in  almofl 
every  Occurrence   of  I-ifc  ?    Opinions  are  not   to    be  take/i 
up  out  of  Caprice   and  Fancy,  but  to  fcrvc   as  Principles  of 
Aclion,  and  ftunding  Rules  of  Behaviour.     When  they  an- 
fvver  not  this  main   rurpoic,  they  arc  unavailing  and  fruitlcfi, 

and  an  obfiinatc  Adherence  to  them,  in  fpite  of  the  repeated  , 
Admonitions  of  Experience,  juftjy  deferves  to  be  branded  for 
Folly.     We  fhall  not  therefore  attempt  to  multiply  Arguments 

in  a   Matter  fo  obvious,  it  fufHcicntly  anfwering  our  prcfcnt  i 

Purpofe  to  have  (hewn  ;  that  Doubting  and   Uncertainty  have  \ 

no  place  in   fcicntifical  Knowledge,  and  that  even  in  Mat-  | 

ters  of  Hiftoiy,  and  the  Fafts  of  Nature,  an  undiftinguifliing  ] 
Sccpticifm  would  be  in  the  higheft  Degree  abfurd. 

XVI.    But    here    perhaps   it   will   be   afkcd :  j 

ScUtrea^pu^     Why  all  this  mighty  Noife  about  Science,  when  | 

cl'nurlif       ^^'^"  according  to  the  prefent   Account,  it fcems  j 

Human  Life,      to  be  fo  vcry  capriciouG  and  arbitrary  a  Thing  ?  I 

For  feeing  it  is  wholly  confined  to  the  Cnnficicra- 

tion  of  pur  Ideas,  and  we  are  at  liberty  to  frame  and  combine  ! 
thofe  Ideas  at  pleafure  ;  this   indeed   opens  a  Way  to  Caftlcs 

in  the  Air  of    our    own  building,  to  many  chimerical  and  ■ 

fanciful  Syftem?,  which  Men  of  warm  and  lively  Imaginations  j 

love  to  entertain  themfelves  with  ;  but   promifes  little  of  that  j 

Knowledge  which  is  worthy  of  a  wife  Man's  Regard,  and  refpciSs  *, 

the  great  Ends  and  Purpofes  of  Life.     Where   is  the   Advan-  ' 

t;:ge  t'f  barely  contemplating  our  Idea<;,  and  tracing  their  fc-  ; 

veral  Habitudes  and  Relations,  when  it  ij>  in  tiuth  the  Rea*  \ 

lity  of  I'hinji   that  we  are  chiefly  concerned   to  know,  and  • 

thofe   Rcfpccis  they  bear  to  us  and  one   another?  To  this  I  \ 

anfwcr  :    that  if  indeed  our  Ideas  no  way  regarded  Things  i 

themfelves,  the  Knowledge  acquired  by  their  means  would  be  \ 

of  vcry  little  Confequence  to  human  Life.     But  ilnce,  as  we  ) 

have  alieady  obferval,  whatever  is  true  in  Idea,  is  unavoid-  j 

ably  fo  alfo   in  the  Reality  of  Things,  where  Things  cxift  j 

anfwerable  to  thcfe  Ideas  ;  it  is  apparent,  that  by  copying  our  ' 

Ideas  with  Care  from  the  real  Objedh  of  Nature,  and  framing  ; 

them  in  a  Conformity  to  thofe  Conjunflures  and  Circum-  , 

fljinces  in  which  wc  are  m oft  likely  to  be  concerned,  a  Way  j 

is  laid   open   to    Difcovcries   of  the   greatett    Importance  to  ^ 

Mankind.     For  in  this  Cafe,  our  feveral  Rcafonings  and  Con-  1 
chifions,  holding  no  lefs  of  the  Objcfts  themfelves,  than  of 
the  Ideas  by  which  they  we  re^refented,  may  be  therefore  ap- 
plicd  with  Certainty    to  iVvefc  0\>\cCXs^  -ja  ^\\JWk  ^  xSe^'^  Call 
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mdtc  our  Notice*    Thus  Mathematicians,  having  fonned  to 
lemfelvcs   Ideas  of  Cones,   Cylinders,   Spheres,  Prifms,  i5tc, 
arioufly  compare  them   together,  examine  their  feveral  Pro- 
crties,  and  lay  down  Rules  by   which  to  calculate  their  re- 
itive  Bulk  and  Dimeniions.     But  now  as  Bodies  anfwering 
1  Figure  to  tbcfe  Ideas,  come  frequently  under  our  Obfer- 
ation,  we  have  by  this  means  an  Opportunity  of  applying 
/latbematical  Knowledge  to  the  common  Concerns  of  Life ; 
nd  by  determining  prccifcly   the  Quantity  of  Extenfion  in 
ach  Body,  can  the  better  judge,  how  far   they  will  anfwcr 
lePurpofes  we  have  in  view.     Th^famc  thing  happens  in 
olitics  and  Morality.    If  we  form  to  ourfclves  ideas  of  fuch 
Communities,  Conne(5lions,  Adions,  and  Conjundures,  as  do 
r  may  fubfill  among  Mankind  ;  all  our  Rcafonings  and  Con- 
lufions  will  then  refpedl  real  Life,  and  ferve  as  fteady  Ma« 
ims  of  Behaviour   in  the  feveral  Circumftances  to  which  it 
»  liable.    It  is   not  therefore  enough  that  we  fet  about  the 
Confidcratlon  of  any  Ideas  at  random ;  we  muft  farther  take 
are  that  thofe   Ideas    truly    regard   things    themfelvcs :    for 
Ithough  Knowledge  is  always  certain  when  derived  from  the 
'onttrmplation   of  our  own  Ideas,  yet  is  it  then  only  ufeful 
nd  wonhy  our  Rccard,  when  it  refpefls  Ideas  taken  from 
ic  real  Objects  of  l^ature,  and  flridlly  related  to  the  Con- 
erns  of  human  Life. 
XVII.  Having  thus  (hewn  that  there  is  fuch 
thing    as   Science^    fixed    and    afccrtaincd    the    ^^^T*^-^*.' 
lounds    of  it,  and  explained  its   great  Ufe  and    fi„s^^!id,Jr. 
mp<^>rtance   in   the  Affairs  of  Mankind  ;  it  now    certairing  cur 
jniains  iliat  we  lay  down  the  Rules  of  Method     ^'^"'• 
cculiar  to  this  Branch  of  Knowledge,  and  give 
3me  Account  of  the  Manner,  in  which  that  Certaiiity  and 
^onviftion   which   are  infcparable  from  it,  may  be  nioft  natu- 
ally  and  cfFcdlually  produced.     Science^  as  we  have   faid,    re- 
ards   wholly    the   abftradl  Ideas   of  the  Mind,  and  the  Rcla- 
ions  they  have  to  one  another.     Hie  great  Secret  therefore  c-f 
ttaining  it  lies,  in  fo  managing  and  conducSing  our  lliought  , 
s  that  thefe  feveral  Relations  may  be  laid  open  to  the  View 
•f  tlje  Underftanding,    and    become   the    neccflary  and  mi\- 
voidabie   Objefts  of  our  Perception.     In    order  to  this  wc 
nuft  make   ic  our  firfl  Care,   diilindly    to  frame  and   fettle 
he  Ideas,  about  which   our  Enquiries   are   to   be  cmplovcd. 
■"or  as  the  Relations  fubfifting  between   them  can  no  odicr 
wife  be  difcerned,  than  by  comparing  ihcm  one  v.  iih  ancllicr ; 
nd  as   ihis  Comparifon  neccfliirily  fuppofcs,    that  ihc   KIim-j 
hcmfelvcs  are  adlually  in  the  Mind,  and   at   that  very   Time 
:ndci  our  immediate  InfpecUon ;    it  plainly  follow?,  that  .Ji 
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Science  muft  begin  with  fixing  and  afcertaining  thofe  Ideas. 
Now   our  Ideas,  as  has    been   already  obferved   in  the  firfl^ 
Boole,  come  all  very  naturally  within  the  Divifion  of  Simplt^ 
and  Complex.     Simple  Ideas  are  excited  by  adlual  ImprefEona^ 
made  upon  the  Underftanding  ;  and   as  they  exift  under  ona^ 
uniform  Appearance,  without  Variety  or  Compofition^  are  Ikt: 
no  danger  of  being  miftaken,   or  confounded  one  with  ano^^ 
ther.    It  is  otherwife  in  our  Complex  Conceptions.    For  the^K 
confiding  of  many  finiple  Ideas  joined  together,  great  Ca3-« 
mult  be  taken,  that  we  acquaint  ourfelves  with  the  true  Nunr»« 
ber  combined,  and  the  Order  and  Manner  of  their  Connec« 
tion.      By   this  means  alone  are  thefe  our  more  intricate  No- 
tices kept  diftinA   and   invariable,  infomuch  that  in  all  our 
fevcral  Views  of  them,  they  ever  have  the  fame  Appearance, 
and  exhibit  the  fame  Habitudes  and  Refpe£ls.     Here  there- 
fore, properly  fpeaking,  the  Art  of  Knowledge  begins.    For     . 
although  we  find  it  eafy  enough  to  bound  and  fettle  our  Ideas,     ' 
where  they  confift  of  but  few  fimple  Perceptions  ;  yet  when 
they  grow  to  be  very  complicated,  it  often  requires  great  Ad- 
drefs  and  Management,  to  throw  them  into  fuch  Views,  as 
may  prevent  that  Confufion  which  is  apt  to  arife,  from  the 
joint  Confideration   of  a  Multiplicity    of   different    Objefls. 
Hence  that  Gradation  in  the  Compofition  of  our  Ideas,  which 
we  have  explained  at  large  in   the  laft  Chapter  of  the  firft 
Book.     For  as  they  are  by  this  means  formed  into  different 
Orders,  and  thefe  Orders  arife  continually  one  out  of  ano- 
thcr;  the  Underflanding,  by  taking  them  in  a  jufl  Succeflion, 
gradually  mounts  to  the  highrd  Conceptions,  and  can  at  any 
time,  with  incredible  Eafc  and  Expedition,  bring  all  their  Parts 
diftindly  into  View.     To  know  therefore  the  full   Value  of 
this  Contrivance,  we  mufl  attentively  confidcr  the  flrift  Con- 
nef^ion  that  obtain^,  between  the  fevcral  Claflcs  of  our  Per- 
ceptions, when  diipofcd   in  fuch  a  Series.     Every  fucceeding 
Order  is  formed   out  of  thofe  Combinations  that  conftitute 
the  Rank  next  below  it.     And  as  in  advancing  from  one  De- 
gree to  another,  we  are  always  to  proportion  the  Number  of 
Notices  united,  to  the   Strength  and  Capacity  of  the  Mind  ; 
it  is  apparent  that    by  fuch  a  Proceduie,    the  Ideas    will  be 
thorou^5hly  afcertaincd  in  every  Step,  and   however  large  and 
bulk>\  lie  yet  fairly  within  our  Grafp.     This   obvioufly   ac- 
counts for  that  wonderful   Clearnefs  of  Apprehenfion,  which  ' 
we  often  experience  within  ourfelves,  even  in  regard  to  the 
mofl  complicated  Conceptions.     For  though  the  Muhitude  of 
Parts  in  many  Cafes  be  great,  I  may  fay  beyond  Belief;  yet 
as  they  have  been  all  previoufly  formed  into  feparate   Claf- 
As^  and  the  Claire;^  thenifclves  difU^idUy  fettled  in  the  Under«> 
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;;  we  find  it  eafy  by  Aich  a  Series  of  Steps  to  rife  to 
»  how  complex  foever,  and  with  a  fingle  Glance  of 
It  embrace  it  in  its  full  Extent. 
IL  But  it  is  not  enough  that  we  barely 
leas  in  our  own  Minds  :    We  muft  alfo 
Way   to  render  them  ftable  and  per- 


s  a 


And  ctrnmu^ 
nica'it.g  ttcm 
hy  mtiin:  of 
Definitions^ 


^  that  when  they  difappear  upon  calling 
Attention,  we  may  know  how  to  retrieve 
pin  with  Certainty.  This  is  beft  done  by  Words  and 
tions,  which  ferve  not  only  to  fubje£l  them  to  our 
Bview,  but  alfo  to  lay  them  open  to  the  Perception  of 

And  indeed,  as  one  of  the  main  Ends  of  reducin^r 
dge  into  the  Form  of  a  Science  is,  the  eafy  and  ad- 
ous  Communication'  of  IVuth  ;  it  ought  always  to  be 
:  Care,  when  we  fet  about  unfolding  our  Difcoveries* 
»t  the  fevcral  Conceptions  to  which  they  relate,  in  a 

accurate  Series  of  Definitions.  For  till  we  have  di- 
transferred  oui;  Ideas  into  the  Underftandings  of  thofe 
n  we  addrcfs  ourfelves,  and  taught  their  Connedlion 
le  appropriated  Sounds,  all  our  Rcafonings  will  cvi* 
be  without  £fFe£t.  If  Men  comprehend  not  the  true 
of  our  Words,  and  are  therefore  led  by  them  to  bring 
Ideas  into  Comparifon,  they  can  never  fure  fee  Con- 
I  and  Habitudes,  that  really  fubfift  not.  But  if  on  tlie 
^  the  Terms  we  ufc,  excite  thofe  very  Perceptions  in 
which  they  denote  in  our  own  Minds ;  then,  as  the 
S.eIations  pointed  out  will  lie  fairly  open  to  View,  they 
;eds  be  difcerned  with  great  Readincfs  and  Eafe,  and 
le  Character  of  Certainty  upon  all  our  Deductions. 

Thus  we  fee,  that  the  Method  of  Science 
writh  unfolding  our  Ideas,  and  communi- 
lem  by  means  of  Definitions.     And  here 

great  Importance  to  obfcrvc,  that  there 
in  all  Languages,  certain  Original  and  Ele- 
Names,  whence  our  Defcriptions  take 
il  rife,  and  beyond  which  we  cannot 
e  Meaning  and  Signification  of  Sounds. 
^  Definitions  are  made  up  of  Words,  if  we  fuppofc 

primitive  and  fundamental  Terms,  into  which  they 
/e  themfelves,  and  where  they  at  laft  neceflarily  tcr- 
it  is  evident  there  would  be  no  End  of  explaining, 
t  is  peculiar  to  our  funple  Ideas,  that  they  can* 
ginally  be  excited  by  Words,  but  muft  always 
jir  firft  Entrance  into  the  Underftanding,  by  the  ac- 
cration  of  Objecfls  upon  it.  When  therefore  in  a 
f  Definitions,  wc  arrive  at  the  Names  of  thcfe  Ideas, 
1  we  can  pu/b    our    Dcfciiptions    uo    (dilVv^i)  ^v^v^ 


The  Natrm  rj 
Jimplcldiat 
lo'ijfi'itute  tLs 
§rtg:r.al  and 
elimt'tiiary 
Trrmi  ojLtinm 
fuage. 
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arc  neccflitatcd  to  fuprofc,  th.it  the  Perceptions  thcmfelvcs  have 
already  found  AdnuiTion  into  the  Mind.  If  they  have  not.  Defini- 
tions Jvail  nothing  ;  nor  can  they  any  other  way  be  ixnprcfTed  upon 
us,  than  uy  btciVing  ouilclvcs  to  the  feveral  Objects  in  which  the 
Power  of  procucijjg  thcni  rcfidcs.  Hence  it  appears,  that  tlie  pri- 
mary Articles  of  Speech,  irto  which  the  Whole  of  Language  may 
be  ultiniarely  refolved,  are  no  other  than  the  Names  of  finiplc  Ideas 
1  hcfc  we  fee  aumit  not  Definitions.  It  is  by  Experience  and  Ob- 
fervation  t.  at  wc  grow  acquainted  with  their  Meaning,  and  furnifti 
ourfelve>  widi  the  i^-rccptions  they  fcrve  to  denote.  For  finding  that 
thole,  in  whole  Society  we  live,  make  ufe  of  certain  articulate 
Sounds,  t(  n^ark  the  various  Intpreflionb  of  Objedls,  we  too  annex 
thufc  S('Unus  to  the  Idme  Impreilions,  and  thu^  come  to  underftand 
the  lir.port  of  their  V\  ords.  '1  his  Way  of  Knowledge  takes  place, 
ill  rci'^.-.rd  to  all  our  fimj  le  Ideas ;  but  in  many  of  thole  that  are 
comp:^::,  as  they  arc  the  mere  Creatures  of  the  Underflanding,  and 
cxill  no  where  out  of  tlie  Mind,  there  are  of  courfe  no  itral  Ob- 
jei^U  without  us,  wl.ence  they  may  be  originally  obtained.  If  there- 
tore  they  could  not  be  comniuuicated  by  Defcriptions,  we  (hould  be 
left  %^ho'.ly  without  the  Means  of  trauc^fei ring  them  into  the  Minds 
of  others^  But  happily  it  fo  falls  out,  that  all  complex  Conceptions 
whatfoever,  n:ay  be  dilHuilly  exhibited  in  Definitions.  J'or  a>  they 
nre  no  more  than  diiic-rciit  Combinatii)r.s  of  fimple  Ideas,  if  thcic 
i:i::;.lc  Ideas  have  already  got  Admil!:on  into  the  Underftanding, 
sriu  the  Name.^  ferving  to  exprefs  ihcm  are  known  :  it  will  be  cafy, 
by  dclcribing  the  Order.  Number,  and  peculiar  Connection  of  the 
Notices  combined,  to  r.i.ife  in  the  Mind  of  another  the  complex  No- 
tion rcfuliing  from  them. 

XX.  Since  then  it  is  by  fimplc  Ideas  and  their 
yif:uji'-i.:^e  Name.-:,  that  wc  unfold  all  the  other  Conceptions  of  the 
viSi'y''  Mind  ;  it  manifellly  follows,  that  in  handling  any  Sub* 
'f'-'/lin'^frj.  }^^  fcientiJictuJy,  we  muft  always  fuppofc  thofe  to 
^'•j^.:'-y\uh,  whom  we  addrcfs  ourfclves,  previoufly  fumiihed  by 
:t:f]::£.:tji.  Experience,  with  thefe  firft  Principles  and  Elements  of 
"  V'  Knowledge.     Nor  is  thi.s  by  any  means  an  unreafon- 

able  Voilulntuvi :  Lccaulc  the  fimplc  Ideas  that  relate 
to  the  Sciences,  being  few  h.  Number,  and  coming  very  often  in 
our  Way,  it  is  hardly  poiiiiile  wc  Ihould  be  unacqu.iintcd  with  them, 
or  not  have  frequently  he.nd  their  Names  in  converfe  with  others. 
V/hat  princip.iliy  deniiinds  our  Care  is,  to  apply  thofe  Names  aright, 
aiid  according  to  the  lliia  Vfr  ::nJ  !*ropriciy  of  the  Language  in 
which  we  write.  "l'i>  fcidom  aliov.abie  to  change  the  Signification  of 
Words,  efptcially  thofe  by  uhich  wc  der.i.tc  fimplc  Ideas  If  how. 
ever  fuch  a  Liberty  fliould  at  any  time  be  found  nec.flary,  we  may 
lUll  make  ourfcivcb  uiultrflood,  by  mentioning  the  idea  under  its 
ccmn^.nn  Naiiie,  an  iigi.ii)  :ng  it^  Con:icdion  with  the  newly-appro- 
priated Sound.  Indeed  it  fonierimcs  happens,  that  new  and  unusual 
idea-  of  this  Kind,  arc  to  be  r;i!:cn  under  Confxderacion,  which  wc 
mull  therefore  exprefs  by  Term?  of  our  o\\  n  T;  ver.tion.  In  this  cafe, 
xs  the  /«ica5  themfclvej  cannot  be  hid  open  Ly  Dotinitiou:.  we  refer 
to  LiZL  ilvcrcd  C>bjcfts  whcatc  t.\icv  ta^y  V)t  o\svaLVCi^^\  N«WbL  tho'  it 
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excites  not  the  Perceptions  immediately,  yet  fufficicntly  anW-crs  our 
Purpofe,  by  putting  Men  in  a  Way  of  being  furnifhcd  with  them 
at  plcafure. 

XXI.  This  Foundation  being  laid,  the  Communi- 
cation of  cur  complex  Conceptions  by  DcHnitionj:,  be-  ^^'  OrAtrmrd 
comes  both  eafy  and  certain,  rox  fmce  the  Ideas  cur  DiHr.tt:~ 
thcmfdves  are  formed  into  different  Orders,  and  thefe  en:. 
Orders  arife  continually  one  out  of  another  ;  nothing 
snore  is  required  on  our  Part,  than  to  obfcrve  a  like  Method  and 
Gradation  in  our  Dcfcriptions .  As  therefore  the  iirft  Order  of  our 
compound  Notions,  is  formed  immediately  from  f:mple  Ideas ;  fo 
the  Terms  appropriated  to  this  Order,  mull  be  defined  by  the  Names 
of  thefe  Ideas.  And  as  the  iecond  and  all  the  lucceeding  Orders, 
arife  continually  out  of  thofe  Combinations,  that  conflitute  the 
Claffcs  next  below  them  ;  fo  the  Definitions  correfponding  to  thefe 
different  Orders,  gradually  take  in  the  Terms,  by  which  the  fcvc- 
ral  inferior  Divifions  arc  regularly  and  fucceflively  exprclfed  Jn 
fiich  a  Series  of  Dcfcriptions,  it  is  evident  at  firfi  fight,  that  nothing 
can  be  obfcure  :ind  uninteliigiblc.  For  as  it  begins  with  the  Names 
of  fimple  Ideas,  whofe  Meaning  is  fuppofed  to  be  known  ;  and  as 
in  ever)'  Order  of  Definitions,  fuch  'I'erms  only  occur,  as  have  been 
previouily  explained  in  the  preceding  Difiribuiions  i  by  advancing; 
regularly  from  one  to  another,  we  gradually  fiir:i:fh  ourfelves  with 
whatever  is  necelfary,  towardi  a  dillinct  Loi.cei'tion  of  all  that  is 
laid  before  us.  Nor  is  it  a  fmall  Advantage  attcndliig  this  Difpofi- 
tion,  that  the  fcveral  Ideas  defcribed  arc  hereby  excited  in  the  Un- 
derftaiKiing,  in  the  very  Order  and  Manner  in  which  they  arc  framed 
by  a  Mmd,  advancing  uniformly  from  finiplc  to  the  moll  coir. pli- 
cated Notions.  Hence  we  fee  dillini^tly  the  various  Dependence  of 
Thing?,  and  being  put  into  that  very  Train  of  Thinking,  which 
leads  directly  to  Science  and  Certainty,  are  diawn  infcr.fibiy  to  in- 
tereft  ourfelves  in  the  Puriuit  ;  infomuch  that  while  in  fad  we  do  no 
more  than  follow  a  Guide  and  Condu<flor,  we  can  yet  h:irdly  f^ji  l.car 
fancying  ourfelves  engaged  in  the  ailual  Exercifc  of  deducing  CiC 
Part  cf  Knowledge  from  another. 

XXil.  When  wc  have  thu«!  fixed  r.n-^  afcertninrd 
our  Ideas,  and  uirtinctly  exhibited  them  in  Del:!;:ii;;:'/N     ^f  '•  '^."•*- 
wc  then  enter  upon  the  important  Tafk,    ol  ti.uH'v;     ' /'I..  ;*  1' 
their  fcveral  HabituJes  and  Relations.  Jn  order  lo  this     ,.,.    ,-.  .'"'!! 
^e  fet  about  comparing  them  among  thenifcUcs  ai  J.     -urj.:ji, 
viewing  them  in  all  the  Variety  of  Lights,  by  v/hkh 
weC'-m  hope  to  arrive  at  a  Difcovery  of  their  n^utu.-.i  Af^LCir.crt  rr 
Difagrceme:  t.  And  here  it  happcr.s,  that  fomc  iUlitir.l.  i";v\. .silly 
offer  themfelves   to  the  Notice  of  the   LTAicriiar.dir^,  r^i.d  i^en  :i:r; 
the  iiectfiary  ObjeiU  of  Perception,  upon  ilie  very  iir.l  Ap'/'lcul-n 
of  our  Ideas  one  to   another.      'Jhofe  arc  thuu'forc  inu/.c-il'.:;  !/ 
owned,  and  conflitute  our  irimnry  and  ivtuit':\*e  JiiJy.iv  :^.:'.  h'j  v;^ 
attended  with  the  highcil  Degree  of  Evidence,  and  j^icclui  i^^g  ■A^- 
foii.teCcrt'.inty  in  the  Ivlind.     Uut  in  many  Ciifeb,  il\c  LV.mectit.n 
or  Repugnance  between  our  Ideas,  even  when  Hue  ra\d  w-^l,  <o\vvv/. 
rot  yet  within  our  imnudmcVicv/,  but  rcquirtis  Sv.rvTC\\  ;vvAV.Vvv\- 
minatlon  to  dlfcovgr  it.     On  this  OccaRon  wc  \\3lvc   iv;N:viV.v.c  \o 
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intermediate  Notices,  and  if  by  means  of  them  we  can  muHcr  up 
a  Train  of  I'Vident  anvi  known  Truths,  which  difpofed  in  a  re* 
gular  Series  of  Argumentation,  lead  at  lafl  to  a  Concluiion  ex- 
picfling  the  Relation  we  are  in  quod  of,  the  Proof  thence  arifmg 
3$  called  DemonftrtUion,  Now  as  the  ConviiUon  attending  Dcmon^ 
Jlretion,  is  no  Icfs  neccffary  and  unavoidable,  than  ihat  which  pro- 
ceeds from  Int^'it!cn\  it  evidently  follows,  that  whether  the  Re- 
lations between  our  Ideas  are  immcdiritcly  dii'cerned  by  the  Mind, 
or  whether  they  are  traced  by  means  of  intervening  Perceptions, 
ine"  her  Cafe  we  arrive  at  ScUnca  and  Certainty,  -i'his  however 
is  particularly  to  be  obfervcd,  that  the  more  remote  and  dillant 
Rci'pe«^U,  being  deduced  from  fuch  as  are  obvious  and  felf- 
cviwcnr,  the  Propofitioni  CAp:clIing  thcfe  laft  demand  our  f.rft  No- 
tice, and  ou^'ht  to  be  previouily  cftabiiflied,  before  we  enter  upon 
higher  I nvc! ligations.  When  therclbre  in  the  Method  of  Science^ 
we  have  fmiilied  the  Bufmefs  of  Definitions ;  it  mud  be  our  next 
Caic,  dii!in«^ly  to  unfold  in  Propofitions,  thole  immediate  and  in- 
tJitive  Relations,  which  are  neceilarily  feen  and  owned  by  the 
Mind,  upon  the  very  firll  comparing  of  our  Ideas  one  with  ano- 
ther. Thcfe  Propofitions  have  obtained  the  Name  of /;y?  Prwi- 
fles^  bccaufe  occurring //y?  in  the  Order  of  Knowledge,  and  being 
Mianiftll  of  ihemfclvcb,  ihcy  lupj-'Olc  not  any  frior  'iVuths  in  the 
Mind,  whjiice  they  ixs^iy  be  evidenced  and  explained.  It  is  not 
nc'tdhil  to  cni:ir»;e  here,  upon  the  Ncccflity  of  Circumfpedioo 
and  C;ire,  in  k^itling  thefe  primitive  and  fundamental  Perceptions, 
lor  fiiice  the  whole  Superllrudture  of  our  Knowledge  rells  ulri- 
i. lately  upon  them,  it  is  evident  at  firll,  that  a  Millake  in  this 
C.»le,  inull  a:  oi.cc  overturn  and  annihilate  all  our  future  Reafou. 
ing<.  Bui  having  already  c.xpLined  the  Nature  of  thefe  Propofitions 
in  the  fevond  ISnok,  unfolded  tlic  Notion  of  Self- evidence,  and 
taught  the  Manner  of  diftinguiibip.g  between  the  Truths  of  this  Clafs, 
iiwCi  thuic  that  arc  demonilrablc ;  we  (hall  for  the  prefent  wave  any 
farther  Confnlerjtion  of  this  Subjcrt,  referring  the  Reader  to  what 
is  there  advjT.ctd,  if  he  dttires  fuller  Information. 

XXIII.  TjiE  firll  and  more  immediate  Relations  of 
ti^tWApp^t.  O'Jr  ideas  being  thus  pointed  out,  our  next  Bufinefs  is, 
.-•;  J-  if  yf.  to  invertig.ac  inch  as  are  remote  and  diftant.  And  here 
7,  '''l\ ;-  i,  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^'^  occaf.on  for  intermediate  Notices,  and 
:.l»,.!r'-''  •'*  (kilful  Application  of  intuitive  Truths.  But  though 
/.t-jjj-  fclf  evident  Propofitions  be  the  ultimate  Foundation 
-r-m-iu  ara  of  cut  Reiifoning,  we  are  not  on  that  account  to  ima- 

^^y-v*.*.  ^ine,  that  the  Art  of  improving  Knowledge  lies,  in  af- 

iembling  at  random  a  large  and  comprehendve  Stock 
of  thefe.  Even  Gfmrai  Principles  confidered  by  themfelves,  avail 
but  little  towards  the  Invelligation  of  Truth.  They  are  indeed 
ufeful  as  Mt'Jia  of  Certainty,  by  preferving  the  Evidence  of  our 
Reafonings  dillinft,  which  never  fail  to  convince,  if  being  purfued 
to  their  Source,  they  are  found  to  refolve  themfelves  into,  and  ulti- 
mately terminate  in  thefe  Principles.  But  when  we  fet  about  the 
Encrc2{c  and  Enlargement  of  Science,  far  other  Helps  are  required. 
For  Jierc  the  whole  Secret coi\(\^s,\t\  dev\^vtv^^TA^\ti!^Y&i^c^\i<tCucli  in- 
tifriiiifdiafe  J«i<.us,  a:>  being  com^^\c&V\x!i:i\Vo^ciC&ci^>(^^ 
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we  enquire  after,  may  furnilh  out  a  Train  of  obvioas  and  known 
Truths,  ferving  diftindly  to  invelUgate  the  faid  Relations.  Euclid 
in  the  firft  fiook  of  the  EUmMtt  has  dcmonltratcd,  ihat  the  tb>te 
tt^*ward  AngUs  of  a  ^riangi^ffmktn  together^  are  iqual  to  t*ivo  Right 
Jingies.  The  Reafoning  by*which  he  cilabliflics  that  Propofition^ 
refolves  itfelf  into  this  general  Principle  :  Things  eju^il  to  one  and  the 
fame  Things  are  equal  to  one  another.  Will  any  one  however  pre- 
tend to  fay,  that  a  bare  Confideration  of  the  Principle  itfcIf,  led  him 
to  that  Difcovcry  ?  The  merell  Novice  in  Mathematics  would, 
upon  this  Suppofition.  be  equally  qualified  for  the  Bufinefs  of  Inven- 
tion, with  one  that  had  made  the  greaceft  Progrcfs ;  inatmuch  as 
thcfe  general  Principles  of  the  Science,  are  commonly  alike  known 
to  both.  But  the  Truth  of  it  is,  £»r/;^  having  found  out  /Angles,  to 
which  the  three  Angles  of  a  Triangle,  and  two  Right  Angles,  being 
compared,  were  found  ieverally  equal ;  thereby  alcertained  the  Pro- 
pofition  in  queftion,  by  (hewing  it  to  terminate  in  the  above  Axiom, 
tho'  perhaps  the  Axiom  itfelf  was  never  once  thought  of  during  tlic 
whole  Courfe  of  the  Inveftigation. 

XXIV.  Ai;d  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  ob-     Rear^^mtr ti q* 
fcrve,  that  though  it  be  ufual  in  Reafoning,  when  we    repk'M  imo 
arrive   at  any  particular  felf-evident  Propofition,    to    gn.e  ariiuti:^ 
refer  to  the  general  Axiom  under  which  it  is  com-    '''J^^  hnmeJi. 
prehended  ;  yet  is  not  this  done  out  of  abfolute  Ne-    ^V/f*" 
ceinty,  or  for  the  Sake  of  any  additional  Conhrma-    fdf.^miatrt 
tion.     All  intuitive  Truths,  whether  general  or  par-    Prcpafiti^.u 
cicular,  (landing  upon  the  fame  Foundation  of  im- 
mediate Perception,  arc  neceffarily  embraced  for  their  own  Sakt, 
and  require  no  mutual  Illutlration  one  from  another.     When  there- 
fore we  have  found,  that  the  three  Angles  of  a  Triangle,  and  two 
Right  Angles,  are  fcvcrally  equal  to  the  Angles  formed  by  one 
right  Line  (landing  upon  another,  we  thence  immediately  difccrn 
their  Equality  between  themfelvcs,  independent  of  the  general  Axiom 
into  which  this  Truth  may  be  re(olved.     Nor  do  we  in  reality 
refer  to  that  Axiom,  by  way  of  Evidence  and  Proof;  but  merely 
to  (how  the  Coincidence  of  the  Example  under  Notice,  with   a 
previoudy-eftablifhed  general  Principle.     The  fame  thing  happens 
in  all  other  Demonllrations  whatfoevcf,  which  terminating  thus  in 
particular  felf-evident  Truths,  are  therefore  of  thenifelvcs  fufficicnt 
to  Certainty,  and  acquire  not  any  new  Force,  by  being  ultimately 
referred  to  general  Maxims.     This  1  mention  here,  to  obviate  a 
common  Prejudice,  whence  many  are  led  to  imagine,  that  pariiculnr 
intuitive  Propofitions  derive  their  Evidei.ce  from  thofe  that  arc  gene- 
ral, as  being  neceffarily  included  in  them.  But  fince  they  both  lland  up- 
on the  fame  Foundation  of  Certainty,  and  arc  admitted  in  confequence 
of  immediate  Perception,  they  have  therefore  an  equal  Claim  to  Self- 
evidence,  and  cannot  be  made  plainer  by  any  mutual  Appeal. 

XXV.  As  however  it  is   ulual  in  the  Method  of    VartUulxr 
Science,  to  lay  down  certain  general  Principlei,   by    jt,f  tviJmt 
w&y  of  Foundation  for  our  future  Rcafonings  ;    fomc    P'-ot^^j'^y  j^ 
will  perhaps  obje^,  that  this  fecms  to  be  a  needlefs    ^r/«'/,>'<;'^'',,'' 
Precaution,  iince  DemonfiTAtions  muft  fubfift  v.it\vo\i.t     Ir.traX  irr\-.. 
them,  and  commonly  terminate  in  particular  fc\f-cv\-     cijUi. 
dcot  Truths,  peculiarly  coDijcdlcd   with  the  SuWjeA  >^t^^« 
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nnJer  Confidcraiion.     In  order  therefore  to  give  a  diftinft  Idea  of*^ 
the  true  Dcfign  of  this  previous  Step,  we  flialf  begin  with  obfcrving^ 
that  by  the  particular  Proportions  in  which  Dcmonltrations  tcrmL^ 
natc.  niuil  not  be  underllood  i'uch  uMljire  ^o  according  to  the  ilrict^ 
Defi'Miion  of  the  Word,  or  in  Opponnon  to  Univerials ;  but  onL^ 
confined  and  lim'tcd  Truths,  when  compared  with  others  that  a^^ 
more  general.  Thus  the  Propolition,  Circles  equal  to  one  a \d the  fats^j^ 
Cira't\  are  tqurrl  bttwem  thtm/tli'rs^  is  in  Stridnefs  and  Propriety 
Speech  univert':;],  bccaulc  the  Stibjecl  is  taken  in  its  full  Extent,  a^^ 
the  Predicate  agrees  to  all  the  Individuals  comprehended  under        j| 
Wc  here  notwithllunding  coniidcr  it  c^s  only  a  particular  Truth,  t^^e. 
caul'e  it  is  of  a  very  limited  Nature,  when  compared  with  the  gCKne. 
r:il  A.\iom  mentioned  iibove  ;  Things  iqunl  to  era  and  the  fame  'Ihi.^^, 
are  eiunl  tn  one  nK-jtbiV,     For  tliis  not  only  extends  to  all  the  va'iom 
Species  of  Fiourci,  but  takes  in  every  Objej^l  without  Exccptic?;?^ 
that  comci  under  the  Denomination  of  Q^iumity . 
r; .-.,,•  ;>.-•,        XXVT.  This  Point  fettled,    it  will  ealily  appear, 
tfivV,  f  :■*         ^^^^'^  ^^c  Mctliod  of  premifmg  general  Principles  in  the* 
Ji  H  tn .-- •-         Sciences,  anlwers  thefc  two  great  and. valuable Purpofes. 
.-..7  it:  Djt^     Firf}^  to  contrad  the  Bottcni  of  our  Rcafoning,  and 
rr. -tfA  rur         bring  it  witliin  fuch  Bound:;,  as  are  fufticiently  accom- 
^"'j  '  *''S'         modatod  to  the  Capacity  of  the  Mind.      For  Demon- 
ftratlons  being  carried  on  by  means  of  intermediate  Ideas,  which 
xr.ult  always  have  lomc  peculiar  v  onneClion  with  the  Matter  in  hand, 
tho  jwrticular  fclf  evident  Propoiiiions  in  which  they  ternunate,  arc 
nln.oll  as  variou:>  as  the  Snbjecls  to  which  they  relate.     Thus  in  in- 
■•jfjgating  the  Equality  of  diiferent  Objects,  whether  Angles,  Tri- 
ai'.g'es.  ^  ircles.  Squares,  ^V.  the  intuitive  'Fruths  on  which  the 
Prcors  rcil,  always  regard  the  pjrticular  Species,  and  may  be  there* 
fore  multiplied  ///  infi  itum^  as  well  as  the  Species  thcmfelves.     Bat 
no'i%'  it  is  remarkable,  that  all  thefe  feveral  Truths,  numerous  as 
tilt'}-  P-13V  appear,  are  yet  reducible  to  this  one  general  Principle  al- 
re*idy  iTuntioiicd  ;  Things  equal  to  one  and  the  fame  ^htng^  are  tquaF^ 
ti  j.vtf  cji/.bir,  Fhc  f;;me  Obfcrvation  will  be  found  to  hold,  in-othcE* 
parts  of  hum  An  Kno>\  ledge;  infomuch  that  though  the  particular 
Truths  on  w  hich  vvc  bottom  our  Rcafonings,  are  really  innumerable  5 
yc:  ncy  ihcy  be  all  without  exceprion  refolved  into  a  very  few  gene* 
\\\  M.ixii.is,  and  thereby  brought  readily  within  the  Compafs  of  the 
L':.dcrilpndir;T.  When  therefore  wc  begin  with  premifing  thefe  gene- 
ral 7  ruths,  and  as  we  advance  in  Science,  take  care  univcrfally  to 
rclolve  our  Dcmonflrations  into  them  ;  this  mull  needs  add  a  won- 
derful Clcarr.cJ's  and  Perfpicuity  to  our  Reafoning.  and  by  etiablifluDg 
them  upon  a  Foundation  prcviouily  admitted,  and  of  whofeStrengdi 
acd  Firmneri  \Ke  arc  abundantly  fatisiied,  give  them  that  irrefiflible 
Forc*»  rxnd  Iniluence,  uhich  Icrves  to  proaucc  abfolutc  Certainty. 
Nor  can  we  poiiiMy  imagine  any  thing  more  elegant  and  beautiful, 
tuan  tliU<   to  behold  Knowledge  rifmg  from  a  firm  and  fathomable 
Roor,  bearing  its  Head  aloft,  and  fpreading  forth  into  innumerable 
Branches  of  Science ;  which  tho'  varioufiy  implicated  and  entangled, 
ci/id  i^r (itching  to  a  vafl  Extent,  yet  by  their  Union  in  one  commoa 
*>f5c/c,  iferive  thence  io  (ute  ai\i  ^^I'^X^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  *11  ^  Af- 
f.tM\l:^  of  Cavil  and  SccpuciCm,  aie  liOX^SbVt  \](^q«^'j  fxt Vy^^\w  ^<>& 
C  on  r*  ^dlo  n .  '^PJf^'W, 
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XXVII.  But  Secondh^,  another  Purpofe  fcrvcd  by 

general  Principles  is,  that  they  enable  us  with  Icis  Fa-     SercfrHfy,  tt 
tigue  and  Labour,  and  lefs  Hazard  of  Milc.irriage,  to     'jC",'*'!''''S.^ 
iatisfy  oarfelves  as  to  the  Jullnefs  of  thofe  Rtaiouings,     -{J'i^XX  "' 
by  which  Science  is  edablifhed.     For  fince  DcmoRftni-     j,  .j.^  \,J  /  r^ 
dons  when  pnrfued  to  their  Source,  tcrmiz^atc  always    iLxr.fj.f' 
in  particular  intuitive  Truths,  which  arc  thcrciore  the    !i^f.:rri.z^^c. 
ultimate  Foundation  of  Certainty  ;  it  greatly  imports 
us  to  beware,  that  we  receive  not  any  Propofition>  under  this  Name, 
until  we  have  diAin<^^ly  fettled  tiiein  in  our  own  A\iinds,  and  attain- 
ed a  full  and  clear  Perception  of  that  Sclf-e%i,ience,  on  account  of 
^irhich  they  are  admitted  without  Proof.     But  now  thefc  Propofi- 
tions  being  many  in  Number,  and  ciiFering  according  to  the  Nature 
of  the  Subjedl  about  which  cur  RcfcarcKcs  arc  employed  ;  it  muil 
greatly  perplex  and  retard  our  ReafoniiM's,  were  we  to  check  our- 
ielves  every  time  they  occur,  in  order  to  examine  them  by  the  Rules 
of  firft  Principle*.     Nor  is  it  a  Matter  uf  ilight  Confideration,  that 
in  the  Heat  and  Hurry  of  demonftratinoj,  u'iile  the  Mird  is  advan 
cing  eagerly  from  one  Difcovery  to  the  otivjr,  uc  flioalu  be  often 
tempted  to  pafs  them  over  haftily,  and  withi.ii':  tin:  Attention  their 
Importance  requires ;  which  mull  c::j  cfe   u*.    o   :t.:;  :y  Krror?   and 
Nliilakes.     Thefe  Inconvcnicr.ces  nrc  riiVa  ii.l>    •>;*.  vented,  by  the 
JVJcthod  of  preniifing  general  Truths:  Uccaufe  upon  rcferrir.g  parti - 
ticular  Proportions  to  them  j  as  the  Connexion  is  obvious  at  firil  iighc, 
and  canno*-  poflibly  efcape  our  Notice,  the  Evidence  is  difcerned 
to  be  the  very  fame,  with  that  of  the  Principles  to  which  they  be- 
long.    And  thus  by  a  bare  Reference,  without  the  Trouble  of  par- 
ticular Examinations,   the  Grounds  of  Reafoning  are  afcenained, 
and  our  Demonftrations  found  ultimately  to  rell  on  Maxims  prcvi- 
oudy  cilablifhed. 

XXVIII.  Having   expl  incd  the  U^c  of  general     oftbeMa"^ 
Prindplcs,  (hewn  them  to  be  the  great  Mea'i^  of  Cer-     rer  of  h.Cir^ 
tainty,  and  found,  that  in  order  to  enlarge  the  Bounds    Pr-^jfitiont 
of  Science,   we  muft  I..ive  rccourle  to  intermediate    '^jf -i  •  • /?  c • 
Ideas,  as  by  means  of  them  we  are  furniihed  with  the     JJ.'/^^./^  !f^. 
feveral  previous  Trutlis,  of  which  Reafoning  confitts :    ^fin^AjxS 
It  now  remains  that  we  enquire,  in  what  manner  thefc    ^norjl-a-.i^m. 
Truths  arc  to  be  difjiofcd  and  linked  together,  towards 

the  forming  of  juft  and  It-gitimate  DirrKnijlrations,  V/e  have  fccii 
already  in  the  preceding  Look,  that  Syliogifms  drawn  up  according 
to  the  Rules  there  eftablifhed,  lead  to  a  certain  and  infallible  Con- 
duiion.  If  therefore  evident  and  allowed  Truths,  arc  difpofed  in 
a  Jyllogiftic  Order,  fo  as  to  offer  a  regular  C'onclufion,  that  Con- 
dulion  is  neceffarily  true  and  valid.  And  fince  in  zvQTy  genuine 
Syllogifm,  if  the  Prcmiifcs  arc  true,  the  Conclufion  mull  needs  be 
true;  it  manifeftly  folio v/s,  that  the  Couclufion  already  gained,  be 
ing  now  a  known  and  cllablilhed  Truth,  may  be  admitted  as  one  of 
the  Premiffcs  of  any  fuccccding  Syllogifm,  and  thcrvby  contribute 
towaxds  the  obtaining  a  new  Conclufion.  In  this  manner  may  Syl- 
iogifms follow  one  another  in  Train,  and  k-«id  to  a  fuccc^iw.D.i- 
covcry  of  I'lurh  ;  Care  hvir.j^  alwiiys  tahsn,  Uul  t*ac  ^itmVt^i  \\\ 
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every  ?tep,  are  cither  fclf-evident  Propofitionn,  or  ConcluHons  prc- 
vioufly  cllabliflicd.     And  indeed  the  whole   Art  of  drmonftrtiung^ 
lies,  in  this  due  and  orderly  Combination  of  our  Syllogifxns.     Foi 
as  by  this  means  all  the  fcveral  PremifTes  made  ufe  of  are  manifcrtl>i 
true,  all  the  fevenl  Conclufions  mu(l  be  fo  too,  and   confcqucntly 
the  vtry  lad  Condufion  of  the  Series,  which  is  therefore  faid  to  be 
demonlirafid.     The  fame  Order  is  to  be  obfcr\'ed  in  the  DifpoA- 
tion  of  the  DcmonPirations  themfelves.     That  is,  thofe  Propofitions 
are  always  firft  to  be  dcmonftrated,  which  farnifh  Principles  of  Rea- 
foning  in  others ;  it  being  upon  the  Certainty  of  the  Principles  made 
ufc  of,  that  the  Certainty  of  the  Truths  deduced  from  them  depends. 
And  hnce  even  the  different  Branches  and  Divifions  of  Science,  have 
a  near  Conne^lion  among  themfelves,  infomuch  that  the  Knowledge 
of  one,  is  often  prc-luppofed  in  another ;  great  Care  mufl  be  taken 
to  ndjiill  the  feveral  Parts  with  an  Eye  to  this  Dependence,  thatthofe 
may  always  come  flrll  in  Order,  whence  the  Fojtulata  of  Dcmon- 
lliation  in  others  are  borrowed. 

XXIX.  Jn  this  Way  of  putting  together  ourThoughts, 
/   Af       ^^  ^^  evident  at  firft  fight,  that  however  far  we  carry  our 
tUthn  ex-'     Researches,  Science  and  Certaiftty  will  ftill  attend  as. 
ptatred :%  But  what  is  particularly  elegant  and  happy  in  the  Me- 

tallfd  the  thod  now  explained  :  wc  hereby  fee  Knowledge  rifing 

Mrl'OiiBf        Quj  Qf  i^s  £j.(^  Elements,    and  difcern  dilHn^tly  how 
lunf.  thofe  Elements  are  combined  and  interwoven,  in  or- 

der to  the  erefting  a  goodly  Strudure  of  Truth.  Ex- 
ferhr.rc  furnijhes  us  with  fimple  Idcus  and  their  Names,  which  are 
the /r//A«r;;  Mateiial?  of  Thinking  and  Communication.  Urfni- 
ilcm  teach  how  to  unite  and  bind  thefe  Ideas  together,  fo  as  to 
form  them  into  complex  Notions  of  various  Orders  and  Degrees. 
l^\i&  general  Ftincipits  premifed  in  Science,  exhibit  to  the  Under- 
flanding  fuch  intuitive  and  fundamentd  Truths,  as  cxprefs  the  im- 
iT!cdi:ite  Rtlations  between  our  Ideas,  and  conftitute  the  ultimate 
Ground  of  Certainty.  DcmorJ^rauotts  link  known  and  cRablifhcd 
Truths  together  in  inch  manner,  that  they  nccefihrily  lead  to  othen 
which  are  unknown  and  remote.  In  fine,  the  duly  adjufting  the 
feveral  t'rarxhes  of  Science,  and  the  Demonftrr.tions  in  every  Brancha 
lays  Knowledge  fo  open  to  the  Mind,  that  we  fee  the  Parts  of  it 
growing  one  out  of  another,  and  embrace  them  v/ith  full  Convic- 
tion and  Afiiirance.  Thus  wc  are  gradually  led  from  fimple  Ideas, 
thro'  all  the  Windings  and  Labyrinths  of  Truth,  until  wc  at  length 
reach  the  highell  and  moft  exalted  Difcoveries  of  human  Reafon. 
Jt  is  true  the"  Method  here  laid  down,  hath  hitherto  been  obferved 
flrictly,  only  among  Matliematicianf. ;  and  is  therefore  by  many 
thought,  to  be  peculiar  to  Number  and  Magnitude.  But  it  appean 
evidently  from  what  wc  have  f?.id  above,  that  it  may  be  equally 
applied  in  •A\  A.ch  other  Parts  of  Knowledge,  as  regard  the  abftia^ 
Idc.^s  of  the  Mind,  r.rd  the  Relations  fubfiiting  between  them.  And 
fnce  wherever  it  is  applied,  it  neccfiVirily  begets  Science  and  Certain' 
n,  we  have  hence  chofcn  to  denominate  it  the  Method  of  ScimUt 
ihf  better  to  intimate  its  trac  Nature  and  Extent. 

ON 
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TCome  now  to  give  you  a  fmall  Tafte  of  fome  of 
the  moft  cafy  and  plcafant  Parts  of  Natural  Hi- 
This  Science  confifts  in  contemplating  the  Works 
I,  and  gaining  fuch  a  Knowledge  of  them,  as  the 
rfs  and  Impcrfeflion  of  our  Faculties  will  permit  : 
c  Ufc  of  it  is  to  teach  us  to  admire  and  adore  the 
1,  Power,  and  Goodnefs  of  the  great  Creator.  I 
:  at  prefent  enter  into  a  Confideration  of  the  Laws  of 
and  Motion^  which  make  up  the  difficult  Part  of  this 
;  but  fhall  endeavour  to  give  you  fuch  an  eafy  and 

View  of  the  World,  as  may  excite  your  Curiofity, 
eeably  inform  your  Mind,  without  puzzling  your 
anding. 

ir.  You  are  very  obliging,  Sir  ;  I  long  to  know  fome- 
f  this  kind,  and  fliall  liilen  to  your  Informations  with 
eafure. 

'.  Whoever  opens  his  Eyes  and  looks  about  him  with 
:  Attention,  muft  perceive  a  beautiful  Variety  of  Ob- 
at  prefent  thcmfclvcs  to  View,  and  feem  to  demand 
ice.  In  Summer,  Meadows  cnamell'd  with  number- 
its  and  Flowers.,  affording  rich  Pafturage  for  Cattle  j 
«<raving  with  different  Kinds  of  Grain  for  the  Ufe  of 
Woods,  Forefls,  Plains  and  Mountains,  differently 
»  and  Ponds,  Lakes,  or  winding  Rivers,  varying  the 
ig  Scene.  In  Winter,  the  Forefts  naked.  Nature  as 
fufpending  her  produfiive  Power  j  the  Air  fevere  and 
,  the  Earth   frozen,    the  Waters   rendered  hard,  and 

of  bearing  Men,  Cattle  and  Carriages ;  the  falling  of 
cy  Snow,  and  all  the  Circumftances  attending  this 
jorous  Seafon  ;  every  Particular  deferves  our  Confide- 
and  commands  Enquiry.  Look  we  out  at  Night,' 
)arknefs  covers  and  conceals  the  Beauties  of  our  earthly 

we  fhall  find  this  temporary  Lofs  made  up  to  us  by 
.  IL  O  thofe 
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thofe  numberlefs  and  glorious  Stars  that  glitter  inthemagni. 
liccnt  Canopy  hanging  over  us  ;  and  if  the  Moon  arifes,  h^ 
inild  and  friendly  Rays  enlighten  the  filent  Scene,  and  give  z 
iainter  Day.     In    {hort,  whatever    the  Seafon  of  the   i  ear, 
whether  chcarful  Spring,    warm   Summer,  rich  Autumn,  or 
cdd  Winter;    whatever  the  Hour    of  the   Day  or  Night, 
Things  worthy  our  moft  ferious  Notice  are  at  hand,  Things 
which  to  know  may  truly  be  called  Learnings  and  in  the 
Study  of  which  an  intelligent  Being  may  always  employ  hi» 
kifure  Hours  with  Plcafure.     But  fome  Kind  of  Method  is 
neceflary,  to  lead  the  Mind   at  firft  into  a  proper  Train  of 
Enquiry.    I    will   therefore    proceed    Step  by  Step,  firfl  ex- 
plaining fome  of  the  moft  common  Appearances  of  N;:ture, 
fiich    as    Fire,   Air,   Water,  Wind,    Rain,   Thimder,  &£• 
then  defcending  into  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,   I  will  give 
you  fome  Knowledge  of  Metals  and  Minerals  ;  fuch  as  Gold, 
Silver,  Iron,  Lead,  with  many  other  Phenomena,  &r.  then 
wanderine  o*er  its  Surface,  we  may  take  a  View  of  the  Ve- 
getable World    and    all  its  Beauties,  Trees,  Plants,  Fruits, 
Herbs  and  Flowers  ;  thence  naturally  proceeding  to  the  loweft 
Degree  of  Animal  Life,  we  will  take  a  Vovage  upon  the 
World  of  Waters,  and  draw  from  Seas,  and  LaKes  and  Rivers, 
fome    of  their   moft  remarkable  Inhabitants  for   our  Infpe- 
£tion  :  After  which  again  returning  to  the  Land,   we  may 
furvcy   the  Infedls,   Birds  and  BesSls,  which  there  inhabit; 
and  laftly,    raife  our  Thoughts,  and  clofe  the  Whole  with 
fome  particular    Enquiries  into   the  Nature  and  Powers  o( 
Man. 


CHAP.     L 

Of  fome  of  the  mofi  common  Appearances  <f 

Nature, 


Cf  lirt. 


IT  is  difficult  to  fey  what  is  the  real  Nature  and 
Eflcnce  of  Fire,  and  the  Enquiry  would  be  too 
abflrufe  for  your  Comprehenfion  ;  but  fome  of  iti 
Properties  and  Effects  may  be  readily  defcribcd,  and  eafily 
undcrftood.  One  EffeS,  and  that  which  moft  parficularlj 
diftinguiflics  it,  is  Heat.  Another  is  Motbn,  which  it  com- 
municates to  all  Bodies ;  nay,  fome  fuppofe,  that  all  the  VL^ 
Hon  in  Nature  proceeds  only  from  Firc^  which  refides  mon 
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or  kB  in  all  Bodies  whatfoever,  and  that  if  this  Fire  could 
be  txtniRed  and  taken  quite  away,  all  Nature  would  erow 
Into  one  fdid  Body,  hard  and  immoveable.  Another  EStSt 
/Fire  is,  that  it  dilates  .all  folid  Bodies,  and  rarifies  all 
^itids.  It  melts,  calcines,  or  vitrifies,  according  tp  the  Na- 
ure  of  the  Body  that  is  offered  to  its  Power,  it  is  thought 
J  fome  to  be  the  Caufe  of  Light,  but  this  is  doubtful.  It 
I  certain  there  may  be  Fire  without  Light,  as  in  a  Dutch 
tove,  which  warms  a  Room  without  enlightening  it ;  and 
lere  may  be  Light  without  Fire,  as  the  Light  of  the  Moon, 
rfaich  gives  no  Heat  at  all.  In  fhort,  the  Air  we  breathe,  the 
Vatcr  we  drink,  the  Earth  from  whence  we  draw  our  Food, 
ft  all  enlivened  and  rendered  fit  for  the  Ufe  of  Man  by  this 
*vm  Principle  refiding  in  them. 

Air  is  that  thin  tranfparcnt  Fluid  in  which  we 
ve^  and  move,   and  breathe ;  and  without  which    ^•'  '^''* 
•c  cannot  fubfift.    It  furrounds  this  terraqueous 
flobe  to  a  certain  Height,  and  is  called  its  Atmofphere,   is 
irried  along  with  it,  and  partakes   of  all  its  Motions  both 
inual  and  diurnal,    in  this  Atmofphere  the  Clouds  and  Va- 
3urs  which   are  exhaled  from  the  Earth,  are  fufpended  and 
09t  about.     It  is  a  comprefllble  and  dilatable  Body ;  that  is, 

may  be  contradcd  to  a  fmaller  Space  than  it  naturally  fills, 
r  extended  to  a  larger,  as  may  be  proved  by  many  Experi- 
lents.  It  is  fitted  by  its  Nature  to  penetrate  and  pervade  other 
odies>  by  which  means  it  animates  and  excites  all  Nature, 
id  is  one  of  the  principal  Caufes  of  Vegetation.  It  is  the 
rath  and  Life  of  the  whole  Animal  World,  whether  inhabit- 
g  the  Air,  the  Earth,  or  the  Waters.  It  would  be  tedious 
I  reckon  up  all  the  Benefits  of  this  ufeful  and  delicate  Ele« 
oit  I  let  it  fuffice,  juft  to  mention  its  wonderful  Power  in 
any  ufeful  Engines  j  its  admirable  Property  of  conveying 
ndls  to  our  Nofe,  Sounds  to  our  Ears,  and  reflefting  the 
Wit  of  the  heavenly  Bodies  to  our  Eyes ;  alfo  its  great  Ufe 
»  Excellence  in  contributing  by  many  other  Ways  to  the 
iky  the  Health,  the  Pleafurc  of  all  Mankind. 

Water  is  a  clear  fimple  Fluid,  inherent  more 
'  fefs  in   all  Matter  whatfocver.     There  is  not    V^^^^'r. 
Body  in  all  Nature  but  what  will  yield  Water. 
•  Ifaac  Newton  affirms,  that  all  Birds,  Beafb,    Fifhes,  In- 
hy  Trees,  and  Vegetables,  with  their  fcveral  Parts,   grow 
t  of   Water,  watery  Tinctures  and  Salts,    and   by  Putre- 
lion,  return  again  to  watery  Subftiinccs,     Hartih^m,  after 

O  2  beimj 
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being  kept  forty  Years,  and  turned  fo  hard  and  dry,  that  be- 
ing Ihuck  a^iainft  a  Flint  it  will  yield  Spaiks  of  Fire;  yet 
put  into  a  VclTcl  and  diftillcd,  affords  one  eighth  Part  of  its 
Qi:antity  in  Water.  Dead  Bones,  after  being  dry'd  25  Years, 
viil  yield  by  Didillation  half  their  Weight  in  Water.  It  is 
the  mod  fubtle  and  penetrating  of  all  things  except  Fire  j  it 
will  pafs  thro'  Pores  ten  times  fmaller  tlnm  Air  will  do, 
Leahcr  or  a  KKiddcr  will  contain  Air,  but  Water  eiiiily  finJs 
its  Way  thro'  them.  Nay,  it  hiis  been  ki:own  to  force  its 
Way  when  fufEciently  prefTed,  thro'  a  fphcrical  \'efill  of 
(5*^ld.  Th{jles  the  AliUfuiKy  and  fomc  <  iher  Philorophers 
believe,  that  Water  was  the  full:  Principle  of  all  th:pcs; 
and  fome  have  thought  th.at  Mojh  himlclf  was  of  the  fame 
Opinion,  fincc  biforc  any  thing  vv;;s  created,  he  tells  us, 
The  Spjrii  cf  G  cd  fr.GV.  d  upon  the  luice  cf  the  Wat  en,  Ths 
Ufcj  or  Water,  befides  tb.e  Beauty  it  ^ivcs  to  the  World  in 
Seas,  Riveis,  Lakes,  and  Ponds,  arc  many  and  vari(Mis.  It 
is  pcrih.'.ps  t!ic  mr.(i:  plcafant  and  healthful  Drink  in  the  World; 
as  a  Medicine,  it  is  very  efficaciou.s  in  many  Difcafts ;  and  Z! 
a  B'jih,  it  conduces  both  to  Health  and  Plcafurc.  In  fine,  it  ] 
is  ful)rcivient  to  human  Life  in  many  and  various  Ways,  in  • 
;ill  Fcrmentati«)ns,  and  in  diffolving  all  Bodies  that  we  have 
occifion  to  diilolvc.  Alfo  in  the  Motion  of  Mills,  and  many  ' 
other  Engines  and  Machines,  its  Powers  are  wonderful  and 
fur;)ri;ting. 


/r;:/  Wind  is   a  quick  Motion  of  the  Air  flowing 

■'  '''  *  from  one  Point  or  Q^iarter  of  the  Earth  to  ano- 
ther, of  which,  tho'  various  Conjcdlurcs  ha?c 
been  made,  the  phyfical  Caufc  is  not  yet  known.  The  Winds 
are  divided  into,  i.  Pererjual^  or  fuch  as  blow  all  the  Year 
the  fame  Way,  of  whicli  the  moft  remarkable  is  that  be- 
twixt the  two  TVopics,  blowing  conftantly  at  Sea  from  Eaft 
to  Weft,  and  called  the  general  Trade- Wind.  2.  PmoS' 
<rr//,  or  thofc  which  conftantly  return  at  certain  Times.  Such 
are  the  Sea  and  Land  Breezes,  which  in  the  Evenin<»-  b!o« 
from  Sea  to  Land,  and  in  the  Moining  from  Land  to  Sea. 
Such  alfo  .ire  ihc  patticular  Trade-Winds,  which  blow  from 
t'le  North  to  the  Ecjuutor  in  our  Summer,  and  from  the  | 
South  Pole  to  the  Equator  in  our  Winter.  3.  fanaHc^  oC ' 
fach  as  blow  now  one  Way,  and  n(»w  another;  arc  no^f 
liigh,  now  low,  withnut  any  Regularity  cither  as  to  l^imcor 
rii.ce,  which  is  the  C?.fe  in  moil  of  the  temperate  Climates 
in  tl;c  World.  The  Uf.s  of  the  Wind  arc  many  and  grat 
It  ii  the  common  Servant  of  Mankind.     The  whole  Bullae^  ■ 

cf 
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of  Navigation  is  performed  hy  its  Afliftance.  It  is  not  only 
rommiflxoFi'd  to  warm  and  coo!  u^  by  turns,  but  alfo  to  keep 
>ur  Habitations  clean  and  vvhi^ilbmc,  which  Ofncc  it  per- 
arms  by  carrying  away  invifibly  every  thing  that  might  in- 
A  and  corrupt  the  Air,  which  if  it  was  always  at  Reft,  and 
nagitated  by  frequent  Gales  and  Storms,  inftead  of  refrefliing 
nd  animating,  would  fufFocate  and  poifon  all  the  World. 

The  Clouds   arc  nothing  but  Vapours  raifcd 
om  the    Waters,    or    from  moift   Parts   of  the     V^-^ 
arlh,  partly   by   the  folar,  and  partly  by  the  fub-     ^1^*'^;^'* 
■rrancous   Heat  ;    which  Vapours  being  lighter     ihniland 
lan  Air,  mount  upwards,  till  having  reached  fuch     ^'  f^« 

Region  of  the  Atmofphcre,  as  is  of  the  fame 
lecific  Gravity  with  themfelves,  they  are  there 
tfpended.  After  a  while  the  watery  Particles  which  were 
:firft  too  thin  to  be  perceived,  are  fo  condenfcd  by  the  Cold 
f  the  fuperior  Regions,  as  to  render  them  opaque  enough 
\  rcfic'cl  the  Light  of  the  Sun,  in  which  State  they  r.rc  called 
louJs ;  and  when  their  fpccific  Gravity  is  fo  increafed  as 
)  make  them  defcend,  it  is  then  called  Rain.  Thefe  Clouds 
re  formed  in  the  Atmofphcre,  at  very  different  Heights  from  . 
ic  Earth.  When  they  are  formed  in  the  lower  Regions  of 
le  Atmofphcre,  the  Rain  which  falls  from  them  is  very 
nail.  When  they  are  formed  higher,  the  Bubbles  falling 
within  the  Sphere  of  each  others  Attradlion,  incorporate  as 
icy  fall,  and  become  large  Drops.  Jf  thefe  Bubbles,  in  their 
)cfcent  thro'  the  Atmofphcre,  meet  with  a  Region  fo  cold 
\  to  freeze  them,  they  condenfe  into  Flakes  of  Snow  or 
lall.  l^he  Ufcs  of  the  Clouds  are  manifold  :  i/?.  They  af- 
)rd  a  delightful  and  refrefliing  Shade  from  the  Heat  of  the 
un :  ^dly^  They  pour  down  thofc  fertile  Dews  and  Showers 
n  all  the  vegetable  Tribe,  to  which  they  owe  their  Hcal'.h, 
Wr  Verdure,  and  their  Beauty :  And  ylly-i  It  is  thought  by 
lany  that  the  Fountains,  Springs,  and  Rivers,  which  io 
cautifully  adorn  the  Earth,  and  ferve  fo  many  ufeful  Pur- 
ofes,  derive  their  Origin  from  hence. 

Thunder   is   that  loud  and  rumbling  Noife 
^hich    is    heard    in    the  lower  Regions  of  the  Air^     OfTluK* 
ccafioncd    by   the  fudden  kindling  of  fulphurous     uH^tniri^ 
halations.     F<t,  as  Sir  Ifaac  hlewton  obferves, 
Vapours  are  railed  into  the  Air,    not  only  from 
Vater,.  but  aifo  from  Sulphur,    Bitumen,  volatile  Salts,  fcV. 
rhcre  fomenting  with  nitrous  Acids^   they   fomctimes  take 
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Fire,  and  generate  Thunder,  Lightning,  and  other 
^leteors.  If  high  in  the  Air,  and  far  from  us,  they  wi! 
no  Mifchicf ;  but  if  near  us,  may  deftroy  IVecs,  Animal: 
Men:  And  the  Nearncfs  or  Dlftance  may  be  computer 
the  Interval  of  Time  betwixt  the  P^afh  and  the  Noife. 
JValUs  obferves,  that  commonly  the  Interval  is  about  7 
conds,  which  at  1142  Feet  in  a  Second,  the  Rate  iRi 
Sound  travels,  gives  the  Diftance  about  a  Mile  and  a  half  ; 
It  is  often  nearer,  and  fometimes  farther  ofF.  The  El 
of  Lightning  are  fometimes  very  furprizing  ;  it  has  mcl' 
Sv^rord  without  hurting  the  Scabbard,  and  broken  the  B 
of  a  Man  without  injuring  his  Flcfli,  or  even  his  Skin. 
Ufes  m;iy  be  to  purge  the  Air,  and  purify  the  noxious 
pours  which  might  othec wife  grow  pernicious. 

An  Earthquake  is  the  greateft  and  i 
Of  Earth.  formidable  Appearance  of  Nature.  It  is  a  ^ 
^*'''"*  meat   Shake    or    Agitation  of  that  Part  of 

Earth  where  it  happens,  accompanied  wi; 
prodigious  Noife  like  Thunder,  and  frequently  with  E 
tions  of  Water,  Fire,  Smoke,  or  Wind^  Iz^c,  The 
Caufes  that  produce  the  Evaporation  of  Waters,  and  all  1 
Meteors  that  roll  over  our  Heads,  do  aifo  produce  thefe  < 
no  lefs  dreadful  EfFedts  under  our  Feet.  For  the  I 
abounding  every  where  with  Caverns,  Veins  and  Canals,  1 
full  of  Water,  others  of  Vapours  and  Exhalations,  and  n 
Parts  of  the  Earth  being  replete  with  Nitre,  Sulphur,  1 
jnai,  Vitriol,  and  other  Combuftibles  5  thcfe,  either  : 
fome  Fire  they  meet  with,  or  trom  their  Collifion  ag 
hard  Bodies,  or  their  Intermixture  with  other  Fluids, 
kindled,  by  which  means  burftmg  out  into  a  greater  C 
pafs,  the  Place  becomes  too  narrow  for  tlicm  ;  fo  that 
ling  violently  on  all  Sides,  the  adjoining  Parts  are  (hake 
Noife  is  heaid  like  Thunder,  which  continues  till  they 
cither  found  or  made  a  Vent  to  difcharge  themfelves. 
this  IS  an  Appearance  which  you  may  probably  never  fe 
being  very  uncommon  in  thefe  Parts,  I  will  give  you  foo 
the  Particulars  of  a  very  dreadful  one  which  happened  bet 
fifty  and  fixty  Years  ago  at  Jamaica,  In  two  Minutes 
it  fliook  down  and  drowned  9  Tenths  of  the  Town  of  J 
Royal.  The  Earth  opening  fwallowed  up  People,  fom 
whom  rofe  in  other  Streets ;  moll  of  the  Houfes  were  ihr 
down  throughout  the  Ifland.  One  HopJcim  had  his  Ph 
tion  removed  half  a  Mile  from  its  Place.  The  Water  f 
ihc  Wells  flew  ou|  with  a  violent  Motion  5  the  Houfes 
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lone  Side  of  the  Street  were  fwallowed  up,  on  the  other  they 
were  thrown  on  Heaps  ;  and  the  Sand  in  the  Street  rofe  like 
Waves  in  the  Sea,  lifting  up  every  Body  that  ftood  on  it ; 
(hen  immediately  dropping  down  into  Pits,  and  a  Flood  of 
tVater  breaking  in,  they  were  rolled  over  and  over.  The 
Ships  and  Sloops  in  the  Harbour  were  overfet  and  loft ;  the 
Svuan  Frigate  in  particular,  by  the  Motion  of  the  Sea  and  the 
fmking  of  the  Harbour,  was  driven  over  the  Tops  of  feverai 
Houfes.  In  many  Places  the  Earth  would  crack,  and  open 
and  (hut  with  a  quick  Motion,  of  which  Openings  two  or 
three  hundred  might  be  feen  at  a  time ;  in  fome  of  which 
the  People  were  fwallowed  up,  others  the  doling  Earth  caught 
by  the  Middle  and  prefTed  to  Death,  in  others  their  Heads 
only  appeared.  The  larger  Openings  fwallowed  up  Houfes, 
and  out  of  fome   iiTued   Rivers    of  Water  fpouting  up  to  a 

Seat  Height  in  the  Air.  The  whole  was  aocompaniwi  with 
enches  and  oiFenfive  Smells,  the  Noife  of  falling  Mountains 
at  a  Diftance,  a  rumbling  under  the  Earth  like  Thunder,  and 
the  Sky  in  a  Minute's  time  turn'd  dull  and  redifh  like  a  glow* 
inrr  Oven. 


"o 


The  Tides  are  that  Flux  and  ReHux,  or  Ebb 
and  Flow  of  the  Sea,  which  is  obfervcd  to  happen  Vf^« 
nearly  twice  every  Day.  It  flows  from  South  to  '*^* 
North  for  fomeihing  more  than  fix  Hours,  du- 
ring which  Time  it  gradually  fwells,  fo  that  entering  the 
Mouths  of  Rivers,  it  drives  back  their  Waters  towards  their 
Heads  or  Springs ;  then  feeming  to  reft  for  about  lo  Mi- 
nutes, it  begins  to  ebb  and  retire  back  again  from  North  td 
South,  for  fix  Hours  more  ;  and  the  Waters  finking,  the  Rivers 
rcfume  their  natural  Courfc,  Then  after  a  Paufe  of  lo  Mi- 
nutes more,  the  Sea  begins  to  flow  as  before,  and  fo 
alternately.  The  Period  of  a  Flux  and  Reflux  is  12  Houis 
25  Minutes ;  fo  that  tlie  Tides  return  later  and  later  every 
Etey  by  50  Minutes.  Now  24  Hours  and  50  Minutes  is  a 
lunar  Day,  tliat  is,  the  Moon  pafTes  the  Earth's  Meridian  la- 
ter and  later  every  Day  by  50  Minutes.  So  that  the  Sea 
flows  as  often  as  the  Moon  pafles  the  Meridian,  both  under 
the  Arch  above  the  Horizon,  and  that  below;  and  ebbs  us 
often  as  ihe  pafles  the  Horizon,  both  at  the  Eafiern  and  Wc- 
fiern  Points }  that  is,  both  at  the  rifmg  and  the  fetting  of  it. 
When  the  Moon  enters  the  firft  and  third  Quarter,  that  is» 
9t  new  and  full  Moon,  the  Tides  are  high  and  fwift,  and 
called  Spring-Tides  :  When  (he  enters  the  fecond  and  laft 
Quarter,  the  Tides  are  weaker,  and  called  Ncap-Tidcr.    All 
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thefe  Ph.Tnomcna   of  the  Tides  arc  accounted  for  from  the 
Principles  of  Gravitation.     But  it   is  yet  too  foon  for  you  to 
enter  on  fuch  abftrufe   and   difficult  Speculations.     Let  it  fuf- 
fice  at  prcfent,  that  I  give   you  only  fuch  a  Tafte  of  thefc 
.    thinj's.  as  not  to  leave    you   quite  ignorant  of  them,  or  juft 
fuflicicnt  to  excite  your  Curiofity  to  enquire  farther  concern- 
ing them,  if  at  any    time  hereafter  you    (hould  find  an  In- 
\      clination.     I  will   now,   according  'to  my  Promife,    and   in 
purfuance  of  the  Mctb.od  I  propofed,  conduct  you  down  into 
the  Depths  and  Caverns  of  the  Earth,  and  £how  you  fome  of 
the  moft  rcmaikablc  and,  ufeful  Pha?nomena  which  are  there 
to  be  found. 


CHAP.     II. 

Of  M  E  T  A  L  S. 

OF  Metals  there  are  fix  Kinds,  viz.  Gold,  Silver,  Cop- 
per, ron,  Lead,  and  Tin  ;  to  which  fome  add  Mer- 
cury as  a  feventh.  The  Fhilofophers  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, hold  various  Opinions  concerning  the  Origin  and  For- 
mation of  Metals.  Some  will  have  them,  like  Plants,  derive 
their  Origin  f^^om  Seeds  Some  think  they  are  generated  by 
^  fubterranean  Fire.  And  fome  are  of  Opinion  they  are  pro- 
duced from  Mercury,  Sulphur  and  Salt ;  and  that  they  take 
their  Matter  and  Weight  from  the  Mercury,  and  their  Tinc- 
ture and  Form  from  the  Sulphui-.  But  thefe  are  Enquiries 
which  I  will  not  puzzle  you  with,  I  will  only  give  you  a 
fliort  natural  Hiftory  of  each  of  them. 

Gold  is  the  hcavieft,    pureft,  and  moft  duc- 
O/Golif,  tile  of  all  Metals.     It  is  chiefly  found  in  Mines,  . 

tho'  fometimes  Gold-duft  is  found  in  the  Sand 
and  Mud  of  Rivers,  particularly  in  Guinea.  The  golden 
Ore  that  is  found  in  the  Mines  is  generally  about  150  or  160 
Fathoms  deep,  and  is  dug  up  in  large  Pieces,  which  ufually 
contain  fome  other  mineral  Matter,  as  Antimony,  Vitriol, 
Sulphur,  Copper,  or  Silver,  particularly  the  laft.  The  Man- 
ner of  preparing  and  feparating  it  is  thus;  they  firft  break  the 
Ore  with  Iron  Mallets  pretty  fmall,  then  carry  it  to  certain 
Mills,  where  it  is  ground  to  Powder,  after  which  they  pafs 
it  thro*  feveral  Sieves  till  it  is  exceeding  fine.  The  Powder 
thus  prepared,   they  ]ay  it  in  Troughs,  mix  with  it  a  fuffi- 
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cient  Quantity  of  Water  and  Mercury,  and  leave  it  in  the 
Sun  and  Air  for  two  or  three  Days^  after  which  the  coarfe 
lad  muddy  Earth  is  driven  out  by  other  hot  Waters,  till  no- 
thing remains  but  a  Mais  of  Mercury  and  Gold,  which  are 
fi^arated  by  Difiillation.  The  Gold  in  this  State  is  called 
Virgin  Gold,  which  the^  melt  in  Crucibles,  and  then  caft 
into  Plates  or  Ingots.  There  are  Gold  Mines  in  moft  Coun- 
tries- in  the  World,  though  in  Europe  they  are  very  fpa^-ingly 
Mattered.  The  Mines  of  Peru  and  ChUi  in  America  are  the 
licbeft,  though  very  fine  Gold  is  found  in  fome  Parts  of  the 
E^Ji'InJiis.  The  Weight  of  Gold  is  to  that  of  Water  nearly 
1^  19  to  I ;  and  to  that  of  Silver  near  l  %o  i.,  The  Pound 
Weight  of  Gold,  or  12  Ounces  Troy^  is  divided  into  24  Ca- 
][a£b.  Of  all  the  Properties  of  Gold,  its  Dudility  is  the 
moft  fuiprizing.  A  Angle  Ounce  of  Gold  may  be  extended 
br  the  Gold-beater's  Hammer  to  a  Surface  of  near  150  i^uare 
|ect,  and  by  the  Gold  Wire-drawers,  it  will  be  extended  to 
imwards  of  a  Thoufand,  yet  remain  fo  entire,  as  that  the  leaft 
Raw  {hall  not  be  perceived,  even  by  the  Help  of  a  Micro- 
{cope. 

Silver  is  awhile  rich  Metal,  and,   except 
Gold,  thcfineft  and  moft  du6iile  of  any.    There    Of  Siktr^ 
are  Silver  Mines  in  all  Parts  of  the  World,  but 
thofe   of  Pfruy  and  feme  other  Parts  of  Jnuricaj  particular- 
If  thofe  of  PotoJ!,  are  by  far  the  richeft,    and  continue    to 
jidd  the  Ore  in  as  much  Plenty  as  when  firft  difcovered,  with 
.only  this  DiflFerence,  that  the  Veins  which  were  then  almoft 
io  the  Surface  of  that  famous  Mountain,   are  now  funk  fo' 
deep,  that  the  Workmen  go  down  to  them  by  a  Defcent  of 
four  or  five  hundred  Steps,     The  Silver  Ores  when  firft  dug 
•are  not  all  of  the  fame  Quality,  Colour,  or  Value ;  fome  are 
White,  or  afh-colour,  fpotted  with  red  or  blue ;  but  the  rich- 
.t(,  and  ^hat  whi^h  is  eafieft  wrought,  is  black ;  for  the  work- 
.ing  of  this  nothing  is  requifite  but  to  put  it  in  the  Fire,  where 

the  Lead  evaporating,  leaves  the  Silver  pure.  But  the  Me- 
^ihod  of  feparatins  Silver  from  the  common  Ore,  is  much  the 
iianc  as  that  of  Gold,  only  that  to  every  fifty  hundred  Weight 

rf  Ore,  is  added  one  hundred  Weight  of  Rock-Salt.  1  he 
..&ttidvd  of  fine  Silver  is  12  Penny  Weights,  each  confifting 
\^  ^  Grains. 
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Copper  is  a  hard,  dry,  heavy,  du£)ile  Metal, 

iiiqr  much  in  Vitriol,  and   an   Ul-digefted    V  Cf^» 
\x^  and  found  in  Mines  in  moft  Parts  of . 

Europfj 
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Eur$pi^  but  particularly  in  Sweden.  It  is  dug  up  in  large 
Fragments  of  Ore,  which  are  firft  beaten  fmall,  then  wafhod 
to  feparate  the  coarTe  and  earthy  Parts  from  it^  then  faielted 
and  caft  in  a  kind  of  Molds  to  form  large  Blocks  call'dSalmons^ 
or  Copper  Cakes.  This  is  the  ordinary  Copper.  Roft  Coffer 
is  that  which  is  melted  once  or  twice  more,  and  a  Quantity  of 
Tin  and  Antimony  added  to  ieach  Melting,  to  render  it  more 
beautiful.  Virgin  Copter  is  that  which  is  fometimes,  but  fd«- 
dom,  found  pure  in  Mines.  Certain  Proportions  of  Copper 
and  Lapis  Caiaminaris  make  Brafs.  Certain  Proportions  of 
Copper  and  Tin  make  Bell  Metal.  Copper  and  Brafe  melted  iii 
equal  Quantities  make  a  Bronze  for  Bufls  and  Statues  s  and 
and  the  Ruft  of  Copper  is  Vcrdigreafe. 

Iron  is  a  hard,  dry,  fufible,  and  dudile  Metal, 
Oflrcn.  confifting  of  Earth,  Salt,  and  Sulphur,  but  ail  im- 

pure, ill-mixed,  and  ill-digefted,  which  render  it 
very  liable  to  ruft.     By  often  heating  it  in  the  Fire,  ham« 
mering  it,  and  letting  it  cool  of  itfelf,  it  is  Xoftened  ;  by  ex- 
tinguifhing  it  when  hot  in  Water,  it  is  hardened.      There 
are  a  great  Number  of  Iron  Works  in  England^  but  the  moft 
confidcrablc  are  thofe  in  tlie  Foreft   of  Dean  in   Gloucefter^ 
Jkire^   where   the  Ore  is  foun '   in   great  Abundance.     The 
Proccfs  of  making  Iron  is  as  tuilows.     Their  firft  Work  is 
td  calcine  the  Ore,  which  is  done  in  Kilns  much  like  our 
common  Lime-kilns,  which  they  fill  up  to  the  Top  with  Coal 
ami  Ore  intermixed,  and  fetting  fire  to  it  at  the  Bottom,  let  it 
burn  till  the  Coal  is  entirely  confumed.     This  is  done  without 
melting  the  Ore,  and  ferves  to  confumc  the  more  droflly  Part 
of  it,  and  to  make  it  malleable.     After  this  they  carry  it  to  the 
Furnaces,  where,  in  a  furious  Fire  that  for  Months  together 
is  not  fufFered  to  flackcn  Night  nor  Day,  it  is  melted  and  caft 
into  Sowi  or  Pigs  of  Iron,  as  they  are  called  \  and  laftly,  it  is 
taken  from  the  Furnace  to  the  Forge,  where  thofe  Pigs  «lt 
wrought  into  common  Bars  for  ufe. 

Lead  is  a  coarfe,  heavy,  foft  Metal,  containing 
qfUad^  a  little  Mercury,  fome  Sulphur,  and  much  bitu- 
minous Earth.  It  is  found  in  many  CoimtrieSi 
but  is  particularly  plentiful  in  England,  When  the  Ore  is 
firft  dug  out  of  the  Mine,  it  is  beaten  fitnall,  wafhed  clean 
in  a  running  Stream,  and  then  fifted.  After  which  it  is  melted 
in  a  Furnace,  with  a  ftrong  Charcoal  Fire ;  as  it  mdt^  i^ 
runs  through  a  Canal  on  one  Side^  leavins  the  Earth,  Stoaesi 
and  Drofs  atnoogft  the  Afhes  of  the  Codii}  and  the  Woik- 
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men  with  Iron  Ladles  take  it  out,  and  upon  Sand  caft  it  into 
what  Form  they  pleafe,  generally  into  what  thev  call  Pigs,  about 
three  hundred  Pounds  Weight  a-pl«ce.  The  rlummcrs  caft  it 
into  Sheets  or  Pipes  for  various  Uies. 

Tin  is  a  whiti(h  Metal,  not  fo  hard  as  Silver, 
nor  fo  foft  as  Lead.  The  Stannaries  or  Tin  Mines  V  ^^* 
in  Cornwall  and  Devon/hire  furnifh  the  greateft 
Part  of  the  Tin  that  is  confumed  in  all  Europe.  The  Manner 
of  preparing  it  as  related  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaSliom  is  thus. 
TTic  Mineral  Stone  or  Ore  being  dug  and  drawn  out  of  the 
Mine,  ihey  break  it  in  Pieces  with  large  Iron  Mallets;  then 
bring  it  to  a  (lamping  Mill,  where  it  is  pounded  with  Stampers, 
much  like  thofe  of  Papcr-Mills;  and  the  Water  pafling  through 
it  waflies  away  the  earthy  Parts,  aiid  leaves  the  metSlic  ones 
bdiind.  This  done,  they  lay  it  on  Iron  Plates,  dry  it  in  a 
Furnace,  and  grind  it  very  fine  in  a  crafing  Mill ;  then  waOi 
it  and  dry  it  again.  In  this  ftate  it  is  called  black  Tin  :  To 
reduce  it  to  white  Tin^  its  proper  Colour,  they  carry  it  to  a 
Furnace  or  Blowing  Houfe,  where  by  the  Help  ot  a  fierce 
Charcoal  Fire  it  is  fmeltcd.  After  it  has  pafled  all  thefe  Pre* 
parations,  and  is  become  cold,  they  forge  it  into  Plates,  which 
nniflies  the  Proccfs.  Six  Pounds  of  Brafs,  and  fifteen  Pounds 
of  Lead,  to  an  hundred  Pounds  of  Tin,  makes  the  Compofitioa 
which  is  called  Pewter. 

Mercury,  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  call'd,  J^wV/F- 
&'fo^,  is  an  imperfe<a  Metal,  neither  ductile  nor    of  Meraay' 
malleable,    but  a  fluid  Matter  refembling  melted 
Silver.     It  is  found  chiefly  in  Hungary^   Sp/rwj 
Friuli\  and  Perui  the  greateft  Part  of  what  is  usM  in  Errg^ 
land^  is  brought  from  the  Mines  of  Friuli.    Their  Method 
of  feparating  it  is,  firft  to  grind  the  Mineral  Glebe  or  Ore 
into  Powder,  then  pouring  a  great  Quantity  of  Water  upon 
it,   they  ftir  it  about  till   the  Water  becomes  thick ;    when 
pouring  it  ofF,  they  put  on  frcfli,  and  fo  repeat  their  Work 
till  the  Water  comes  ofl  clear ;  and  now  all  that  remains  at 
the  Bottom  of  the  Vellel   is    Mercury  and   other   metalline 
Matter.    With  this  they  intermix  the  Drofs  or  Refufe  of  Iron^ 
and  putting  the  whole  into  large  Retorts,  diftil  it  \  by  which 
means  all  the  heterogeneous,  metallic,  and  flony  Part  is  fepara- 
ted,  and  the  Mercury  left  pure.    The  chief  Properties  of  Mer- 
cury are,  that  Gold  excepted,  it  is  the  heavieft  of  all  Metals. 
it  IS  alfo  the  moft  fluid  of  all  Bodies ;  that  is,  its  Parts  qq- 
h^  the  kaft  lo  each  other  and  are  ^  moft  eafily  fepara* 

ted* 
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ted.  It  is  extremely  volatile,  being  convertible  into  Fume  by 
St  very  gentle  Heat.  It  ealily  enters  and  clofely  adheres  to 
Gold,  ic(s  eafily  to  Silver,  with  Difficulty  to  Copper,  and  to 
Iron  not  at  all.  The  Weight  ot  a  Cubic  Inch  of  each  of 
thefc  Metals,  is  as  follows  3 

Ounces.  Drachms.  Grains. 
Gold 
Mercury 
Lead 
5>ilvcr 
Copper 
Iron 
Till 

There  are  many  other  Things  contained  in  the  Bowels  of 
the  Earth,  of  great  Ufe  in  human  Life.  Such  are  the  vjft 
Quarries  of  Stone  and  Marble  fo  ufcful  in  Building :  Such  are 
the  Mines  of  Ccal  fo  neccflary  to  human  Life,  particularly  in 
thefe  cold  Countries,  where  only  they  arc  found  :  Such  are  the 
various  Beds  of  Clay,  which  ferve  the  Potlci's  Ufe,  the  Fuller's, 
or  the  Brickmaker's.  But  there  arc  two  which  I  {hall  more 
particularly  obferve  before  wc  leave  thefe  lower  Regions,  and 
.thofc  are  Diamonds  and  the  Loadftone. 

7'hcre  are  many  Kinds  of  precious  Stones,  but 
%fD'amondi,  the  Diamond,  by  the  Ancients  called  Adamant,  is 
the  moft  valuable  of  them  all.  Its  Goodnefs  con^ 
fills  in  its  Water,  or  Colour,  Luflre,  and  Weight: 
and  its  Defefts  are  Flaws,  Veins,  Specks  of  red  or  black  Sand, 
and  a  bluiOi  or  yeilowifh  Caft.  Diamonds  are  found  only  in 
the  Eaji ' Indie  y  Lmctimes  in  Mines,  and  fomctimes  in  the  Sand 
of  Rivers.  It  is  the  hardeft  of  all  Gems,  infomuch  that  it  can 
only  he  cut  and  ground  by  itfelf,  and  its  own  Subftance. 
'I^he  Manner  of  preparing  them  is  firft  to  lub  them  hard  againft 
each  other,  and  the  Duft  which  is  thus  rubb'd  off  the  Stones, 
feives  to  grind  and  poliih  them  ;  and  this  is  done  by  means 
of  a  Mill,  which  turns  a  Wheel  of  foft  Iron  fprinkled  over 
with  Diamond  Duft  mixed  with  Oil  of  Olives.  The  fame 
Duft,  well  ground,  and  diluted  with  Water  and  Vine^r,  is 
ufed  in  the  Tawing  of  Diamonds;  which  is  performed  with  an 
Iron  or  Brafs  Wire  as  fine  as  a  Hair.  There  are  many  other 
precious  Stones ;  and  I  will  give  you  the  Names  and  Colours 
of  fome  of  the  Principal.  The  Ruby,  which  is  next  in  Value 
and  Efleem  to  the  Diamond,  is  of  a  crimfon  Colour^  fomo 
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what  inclining  to  Purple.  The  Garnet  is  fomcwhat  like  it, 
and  perhaps  of  the  fame  Species.  The  Hyacinth  is  fometinics 
of  a  de«p  red,  and  fometimes  of  a  yellow  Colour.  The  Amc- 
thy  ft  is  of  a  bright  Purple.  The  Emerald,  a  Grafs  Green, 
The  Beryl,  a  Sea  or  bluifli  Green.  The  Sapphire  a  Sky  Blue, 
The  Topaz  or  Chryfolite  is  of  a  gold  Colour.  Thefc  are  all 
tranfparent.  Of  Opakc  Stones,  or  fuch  as  are  only  half  tranf- 
parent,  the  Cornelian  is  bcft  5  it  is  of  a  pale  red,  fometimes 
bordering  upon  Orange.  The  Onyx  is  of  a  greyifli  Caft.  The 
Turquoifc  is  betwixt  blue  and  green.  Lapis  Lazuli  is  ftudded 
with  Spots  of  Gold  on  an  azure  Ground.  But  all  thefc,  with 
many  others,  might  perhaps  be  ranked  under  the  Claflcs  of  Agate 
and  Jafper  :  Only  the  Agate  is  a  little  more  tranfparent,  harder, 
and  will  take  a  finer  Polilh  5  but  both  the  Agate  and  Jafper  vary 
their  Colours  extremely. 

This  wonderful  Stone  is  ufually  found  in  Iron 
Mines,  and  is  produced  in  moft  Countries  of  the  of  the Ma-rnsi 
World,  Chinn^  Bengal^  Arabia^  Hungary^  Gcr-  cr  L'^udjior.^, 
many,  and  England,  It  is  a  heavy  Stone,  fome- 
thing  refcmbling  the  Ore  of  Iron,  only  clofcr 
and  more  ponderous.  It  is  endowed  with'fome  furprizing 
Qualities  and  Powers.  It  attracts  Iron,  whif  h  will  adhere  to 
it  very  ftrongly  ;  which  Virtue  it  alfo  communicates  to  the 
Iron  fo  attracted.  In  every  Magnet  there  are  two  Poles, 
one  of  which  points  Northwards,  the  other  Southwards  \  and 
if  the  Magnet  be  divided  into  ever  fo  many  Pieces,  the  two 
Poles  will  be  found  in  each  Piece.  It  is  this  Property  which 
has  rendered  it  fo  ufeful  in  improving  the  Art  of  Navigation, 
for  by  the  Help  of  a  Needle  properly  touch'd  on  the  Load* 
fione,  the  Sailor  directs  the  Courfe  of  his  Ship  to  whatever 
Quarter  of  the  World  he  pleafes,  the  Property  of  pointing 
towards  the  North  being  communicated  from  the  Stone  to 
the  Needle.  But  to  give  you  a  perfeft  Notion  of  this,  it 
would  be  necefiary  to  defcribe  and  explain  to  you  the  Mariner's 
Compafs,  which  as  it  would  lead  me  fomewhat  out  of  the 
way,  I  {hall  at  prefent  decline.  Thus  you  fee  the  Bowels  of 
the  Earth  may  be  confidered  as  a  Storehoufe,  containing  a  Num- 
ber of  Things  for  the  Ufe  of  Man  ;  many  of  which  it  would 
have  been  very  inconvenient  to  have  put  any  where  elfe :  Here 
they  are  out  of  his  Way,  yet  ready  at  his  Hand.  But  we  will 
now  afcend  to  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  and  view  the  Wonders 
of  the  Vegetable  World. 
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CHAP.    IIL 

Of  Tras^  Plants^  Herbs^  and  Flowers. 

WHAT  a  delightful  Verdure  cloatlis  the  Surface  of 
caithly  Globe  !  How  cliarming  to  the  Senfe, 
agreeable  to  ifie  Imagination  :ire  its  various  Piofpc^^lsl 
crown'd  with  Woods,  arid  Vallies  rich  with  Herbage  y  Fu 
waving  with  golden  Crops  of  varfnuij  Kinds  of  Grain, 
Mendaws  cnamL^U'd  with  a  thoufatid  Herbs  and  Flowers. 
beautiful  are  their  Colours  [  How  rich,  how  fragrant, 
rtfrdhing  the  Odours  which  they  hrcatlic  !  How  wonderl 
and  furprizin^  to  Reafon  are  the  Foimation  and  Structure 
tlieir  Part^  f  flow  ufcful  and  beneficial  to  the  Life  of  Mi 
rheir  mcdiciiial  V^iitues  !  Manifild  are  the  IP'hrki  of  Gsdy 
fflfdmt  has  be  trndi  thrm  nil  ^  Tfie  cqpimon  Princi; 
wJiich  animates  this  Pait  of  his  Works  is  V^egctation*  I 
lirft  endeavour  to  give  you  fomc  final  J  KnQwlcdg,e  of  th 
and  then  proceed  to  confidcr  a  few  of  the  Properties  and  " 
tuus  of  the  pailicular  Sjrecics-  Every  things  thiit  grow^  up 
the  Face  of  the  'Earth,  whether  Tree,  or  Pknt,  or  Herb, 
Flower,  is  callcii  a  V'cgctable  ;  has  Parti  and  Organs  forn 
for  Generation  ^nd  (}rowrh,  though  not  Senfution  \  and 
tains  a  kind  of  living  Prijiciple  called  Vegetation;  the  Bu 
nefs  of  which  Principle  is  to  concoci  the  indigclled  Earth, ; 
Palts^  a'ld  Water  which  afcend  through  the  Roots,  and  to 
ilmitatc  them  to  the  Nature  of  the  Piant,  Hence>  thoui 
growing  on  the  fame  Bed  of  Earth,  and  nourifhcd  with 
fame  Sun  and  Air  and  Water,  yet  one  flialf  carry  an  c 
another  a  milky  Juice  in  its  Veins  5  one  fhuli  be  of  a  ycllo 
Colour,  another  of  a  red,  and  a  third  of  a  green  ,  one  (halt 
yield  an  agreeable,  another  an  ofienfive  Smell ;  one  is  fwcet 
to  the  Tafle,  another  bitter,  another  four ;  one  is  nourifliiDei 
another  is  poifonous  ;  one  laxative,  another  aftringent.  U 
i»  generally  thou/xht  among  Naturalifts,    that  Water  is  the 

Srincipal  Food  of  Vegetation,  and  perhaps  it  is ;  yet  a  due  - 
lixture  of  Earth  and  Air  is  ver}'  ncccO'ary  to  the  Health  and  * 
Vigour  of  all  Vegetables  whatfocvcr.  Some  indeed  r^uire  a 
greater  Proportion  of  Earth,  and  fomc  of  Water,  than  others 
do.  But  pure  Water  un impregnated  with  any  terrcftrial  Mat- 
ter, if  fuch  a  Thing  could  be  had,  would  nourifh  no  Plant  at 
all,  neither  on  the  contrary  would  dry  Sand.  Boerhaave  de- 
imes  a  Vegetable  to  be.  a  Body  generated  of  the  Earth,  to 

wbich 
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which  It  adheres,  or  is  conneded  by  Parts  called  Roots,  thro* 
which  it  receives  the  Matter  of  its  R^urifhment  and  Incrcafe ; 
and  confifts  of  Juices  and  Vcffels  fcnfibly  diftinfi  from  each 
other.  The  Froccfs  of  Nature  in  Vegefction  is  as  follows^ 
The  Seed  being  committed  to  the  Earth,  and  received  into  her 
Bofom,  the  warm  Vapours  thereof,  joined  with  the  Heat  of 
the  Sun,  perform  the  Office  of  Incubation,  difpofing  the  Seed 
to  receive  the  vivilying  Power.  Now  the  Earth  every  where 
abounds  with  Veins  and  Channels,  wherein  the  Dew  and  Rain- 
Water,  impregnated  with  fertile  Salts,  glide  like  the  Chyle 
and  Blood  in  tlie  Veins  and  Arteries  of  Animals ;  and  this 
Moifturc  meeting  with  a  newly-depofited  Seed,  is  drained 
through  the  Pores  of  the  outer  Rind,  on  the  Infide  whereof 
lie  one  or  two  thick  feminal  Leaves,  which  confift  of  a  great 
Number  of  little  Vcfleh  or  Bladders,  with  a  Tube,  correfpon- 
dent  to  the  Navel  String  in  Animals ;  the  Moifhire  of  the 
Earth,  I  fay,  thus  ftrained  through  the  Rind  of  the  Seed,  makes 
a  flight  Fermentation  with  the  proper  Juices  contained  in  it, 
which  fermented  Liquor  is  conveyed,  by  th«  aforefaid  umbili- 
cal Tube,  to  the  Trunk  of  the  little  Plant,  from  thence  to 
the  Germ  or  Bud  which  is  contiguous  to  it*  upon  which  fuc- 
cceds  a  Vegetation  and  Increafe  of  the  Parts.  This,  accord- 
ing to  the  beft  Naturalifts,  is  the  Procedure  of  Nature  in  the 
Vegetation  of  Plants.  But  the  Writers  on  this  Subjefl,  fuch  as 
Malpighiy  Boerhaavcy  Haiis,  Miller^  and  feme  others,  will  in- 
form you  farther,  whenever  you  arc  difpofed  to  confult  them* 
I  will  now,  according  to  my  Promife,  give  you  the  Natural 
Hifiory  of  five  or  fix  of  the  moft  renKi.Kable  Vegetables,  and 
|hen  proceed  to  the  Confideration  of  Animal  Life. 

The  Oak  is  one  of  the  larceft  and  moft  ufeful 
of  all  Vegetables,      It  is  the  ftrongeft  and  moft    V  '^* 
durable  of  all  Timber  ;   and  will  continue  firm 
and  found  either  in  Air  or  Water  longer  than  any 
other  Wood,    Hence  the  great  Value  of  it  to  Ship-builders, 
Carpenters,  and  other  Architefts.      It  is  produced  from  the 
Acorn,  a  fmall  Fruit  which  it  bears,   very  ufeful  in  feetling 
Hogs,  &(.  and  is  (aid  by  Naturalifts  to  grgw  three  hundred 
Years. 

The  Vine  is  a  Plant  or  Sfirub  of  the  reptile 
Kind,   fupporting  itfelf  by  creeping  or  climbing    ^f^^^ 
up  any  thing  which  ftands  near  it.    It  Is  famous 
for  its  Fruit  called  Grapes,  which  it  prbduccs  in 
Bunches^  and  from  the  Juice  of  which  is  made  that  daiigcrou^ 

Liquot> 
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which  confift  of  three  wooden  Rollers  covered  \ 
Plates,  and  arc  wrought  either  by  AVatcr,  or  A 
Cattle,  or  Slaves.  The  Licjuor,  wheri  the  Canes  ai 
and  broke  between  the  Rollers,  runs  through  a  lit 
into  the  Sugar-Houfe,  and  is  conveyed  into  a  Copp 
by  a  flow  Fire,  juft  to  make  it  fiinmcr,  where  it  re 
firfl:  Separation.  With  the  Liquor  is  here  mixed  a 
of  Afhcs  and  quick  Lime  ;  the  Lffccl  of  which 
affifted  by  the  A(51ion  of  Fiie,  is,  that  the  unc^hious 
fcparated  from  the  refl-,  and  raifed  to  the  ^I'op,  ir 
a  thick  Scum,  which  is  conftantly  taken  off  with  a 
This  done,  it  is  farther  purified  in  a  fccond,  thin 
and  hfth  Boiler,  in  which  laft  it  is  brought  to  the  C 
of  a  Syrup.  Then  in  a  fixth  Boiler,  the  Syrup  n 
full  Codion,  and  here  all  the  Impurities  left  by  tl 
Lees  are  taken  away  by  a  new  Lee,  and  a  Water  of 
Allum  is  caft  into  it.  In  this  laft  Copper,  there  is  fci 
one  l^hird  of  what  was  in  the  fir  ft,  the  reft  being 
Scum.  By  thus  pafling  a  Number  of  Coppers, 
Juice  is  purified,  thickened,  and  rendered  fit  to  be 
into  any  kind  of  Sugar. 

Hemp  is  a  Plant  of  great  ufe  in  the 
0/ N-.mp.  Manufaclures,  furnifliing  Thread,  Clot 
age,  tf  t-.  It  is  a  tall  flendcr  Sort  of  SI 
muft  be  fown  afrefti  every  Year.  Its  Stem  is  h 
Leaves  arc  of  a  roundifli  Form,  and  ja[igeii  at  th 
and  its  Bark  is  a  tifluc  of  Fibres,  joined  by  a  ihk  Mat 
eafily  rots  it.  The  Culture  and  iVIanagcment  of  Hci 
a  confiderable  Article  in  Agriculture,  as  there  are  m: 
rations  requifite  in  manufacturing  it.  It  is  fown  ii 
ripe  in  Auguft^  and  the  way  of  gathering  it  is  to  pull 
the  Roots  ;  and  tying  it  up  in  Bundles,  ihcy  cut  <»iF  i 
in  order  to  prcferve  the  Seed.  Then  laying  the 
Water  for  five  or  fix  Days  to  rot,  they  take  it  out,  d 
beat  the  Hex  or  woody  Part  from  the  Bark,  with  fe 
of  wooden  Beetles:  afterwards  paffing  it  through  j 
which  is  a  toothed  Inftrument  rcfembling  a  Woe 
Comb,  it  becomes  fit  to  fpin  into  Thread,  weave  ir 
or  twift  into  Cordage,  according  to  its  different  Finenc 
N.  B,  Flax  is  very  much  a-kin  to  Hemp  both  in 
and  Culture,  only  Flax  is  finer  and  whiter,  and  a 
noble  Manufaflure  of  Linen  Cloth. 
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CHAP.    IV. 

Of   FISH. 

TE  will  now  make  a  Voyage  upon  the  World  of  Waters^ 
f  and  confidtr  tl»e  Inhabitants  which  people  this  liquid 
ent.  How  wonderfully  the  Hand  of  Almighty  Wifdom 
)rmed  and  adanttd  them  to  the  Place  of  their  Abode!  An 

glutinous  Matter  fprcads  itfclf  all  over  their  Bodies^ 
1  not  only  enables  them  to  glide  more  freely  through  the 
T,  but  aifo  prevents  it  from  penetrating  their  Skin,  and 
ng  them  with  Cold.  They  are  furnifticd  with  Fins^ 
1  ballance  and  keep  them  upright  j  with  a  furprizing 
;th  and  Motion  in  their  Tails,  which  ferve  to  row  then! 
rd  with  great  Swiftnefs ;  and  with  a  Bladder  of  Air,  by 
afting  of  which  they  fink  to  the  Bottom,  or  by  dilating  it 
-y  the  Top  at  plcafure.  The  Center  of  Gravity  is  placed 
;  fitteft  Part  of  the  Body  for  fwimming,  and  their  Shape 
;  moft  commodious  for  making  way  through  the  Water. 

have  Gills,  by  which  they  refpire  as  Land  Animals  do 
jir  Lungs, I  and  their  Eyes  are  formed  in  a  peculiar  man- 
rorrefpondent  to  the  Element  in  which  they  live*  Fiflics 
fually  confidercd  as  Sea  or  Salt- Water  Fifli ;  River, 
rfh- Water  Fifh  ;  and  Pond,  or  Lake  Fifli.  They  are 
liftinguifhed  into  cetaceous^  caj'tilaginous^  and  fpinous. 
cetaceous  Kind  have  Lungs,  and  breathe  like  Animals, 
jnceive  and  bring  forth  their  Young  like  them,  which 
afterwards  fucklc  with  their  Milk.  The  cartilaginous 
le  with  GillS)  and  are  produced  from  £ggs^  like  Birds. 
rpimus  are  provided  with  fmall  fharp  Bones  to  fupport 
rcngthen  their  Mufcles,  and  arc  generally  produced  from 
1      I  will  give  you  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  two  or  three 

moft  remarkable  Fifties,  and  then  proceed  to  the  Con* 
ion  of  Infcdls. 

all    the    Inhabitants    of  the    Water,    Ad 
LE   is  the  largeft,  particularly  thofe  found     V^ 

North  Seas,  which  are  fome  of  them  200  ^^*" 
in  Length,  and  of  a  Bulk  proportionable, 
sad  is  about  one  third  Part  of  its  whole  Length,  Od 
op  of  which  is  what  they  call  the  Hovil  or  Bump, 
ich  are  two  Spout-Holes,  from  whence,  cither  in  Sport 
icn  wounded,  he  throws  the  Water  >rith  fuch  Folcc, 
P  2  il^)\ 
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that  it  roan  like  a  holl  iw  Wind,  or  the  Sea  in  a  Storm,  and 

may  be  heard  at  the  diltancc  of  a  League,     His  ^yt^  are  not 

inuch  bigger  than  th-^ife  of  an  Oxi  and  placed  near  the  Corncj 

of   hi*   Mouth*      The  Flcfh    is    coarfe,  hard,  and  lean,  the 

Fat  lying  only  between  the  Flefli  and  Skin.     That  which  we; 

call  the  Wh^lebonej  U. found  in  the  Mouth  and  Throaty  iii 

every  Whale  perhaps  500  Pieces,  each  15  Feet  long.     They 

never  have   more  than  two  young  ones  at  a  time,  and  how 

Jong  they  ^o  with  young   is    uncertain .      'I'hc    Drug  called 

Spenna  CftU  is  the  lirain  of  the  Whale  refined  and  purified 

by  feveral   Meltings,     The  Whale  Fifhery   is  a  Trade  af  vaft 

Confequencc,  employing  upwards   of  200  VeiTcIs  every  Year, 

the   grcjateft    Pait   of   which    arc    Dutch^    who  for  near   150 

Years  have  engroiFcd  thcgreatcft  Part  of  ihis  valuable  Trade  to 

tbcmfelves.     AH  that  the  Fifhermen  concern  thcmfclves  with, 

is  the  Blubber  or  Fat,  the  Whalebone^  and  the  Brain.     1  be 

lean  Part  %}(  the  Carcafs  is  Icfr   upon  the  Ice  for  the  Bears, 

who  arc  very   fond  of  it.     The  Manner  of  taking  them  is 

with  a  Harpoon,    or  Harping-Iron,     which   is  a  large    lion 

Spear,    or   javelin,    five     or    fix   Feet   long,    with    a   trlaji- 

gular  Point,  barbed   like    an    Arrow.      This    the    Harponecr 

throws  at  the  Ilcaii   of  the  Whale  with  all  his  Force,  a  Line 

being  faftcncd  to    it,  and  if  he  is   fo  lucky  as  to  penetrate  tJTc 

Flcfli,    immediately    they   let  out  the  Line,  and  the  Whale 

dives  to  the  Bottom    with    great  Swiftnefs.     But  coming  up 

again  for  Breath,  they  wound  him  a-frefb,  till  growing  faint 

with  lofs  of  Blood,  they  at  length  venture  fo  near  him,  as 

to  thruft  a  long  Launce  under  his  Gills  into  his  Breaft,  which 

foon  difpatcbes  him. 

The  Hert^ing  is  a  focial  Fiih,  generally  fwim- 
%'^..r  '"S  *"  ^^'"S^  Shoals  together.     It  is  fo  well  known, 

"'''^'  that  a  Dcfcription  of" it  is  needlcfs.     It  dies  im- 

mediately upon  being  taken  out  of  Water,  from 
whence  arifcs  the  Proverb,  As  dead  as  a  Henhig.  The 
Herring  Fifliery  is  a  very  valuable  Trade,  engrofled  alfo  by 
the  DkUh^  who  employ  near  a  thoufand  Veffels  therein.  They 
are  found  chiefly  upon  our  own  Coafts  in  the  North  Sea ; 
and  the  Dutch  begin  their  Fifliing  the  24th  of  June.  They 
are  calkd  Red  or  White  Herrings,  according  to  the  different 
Manner  in  which  they  are  cured.  White  or  pickled  Herrings 
are  thus  prepared.  Immediately  upon  taking  them  out  of  the 
Sea,  they  arc  cut  open,  gutted,  and  waflied  in  frefli  Water ; 
then  put  into  a  Tub  of  ftrong  Brine  made  with  frefli  Water  and 
Sea  Salt,  where  they  are  left  for  the  Space  of  twelve  or  fifteen 

Hours  i 
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Hours ;  then  they  are  taken  out,  well  drained,  and  carefully 
put  up  in  Barrels,  prcfs'd  dofc  and  laid  even  ;  a  Layer  of  Salt 
is  put  up  at  the  Bottom  and  Top  of  the  Barrel,  which  is  then 
flopped  lb  clofc  that  no  Air  can  get  in,  nor  Brine  out,  which 
would  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  Fifli ;  and  in  this  manner 
,  they  are  fent  all  over  Europe.  The  way  of  preparing  Red 
"^Herrings  is  exadly  the  fame,  only  they  let  them  lie  twice 
as  long  in  the  Brine,  and  when  taken  out  they  hang  them  up 
by  the  flcad  ;  about  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  at  a  time  in  a 
Jcijid  of  Chimney  made  on  purpofe,  under  which  is  made  a 
fmoaky  Fire  of  Brufh-wood,  where  they  are  fmoaked  and 
dry'd  for  about  24  Hours,  and  then  bairclled  up  for  ufe. 

Of  all  River-fifc,  the  Salmon  is  chief,  tho', 
whether  it  can  properly  be  called  a  River -fiCh,  or     V  ^^« 
not,  is  doubtful ;  for  they  enter  the  Frefli  Water         ""' 
about    February  or  Marchy  where   they  continue 
till   Jutumn,  when  they  caft   their  Spawn,  and  foon  after  re- 
turn to  the  Sea.     It  is  faid,  by  thofc  who  are  acquainted  with 
thcfc  Fi(h,  that  the  Salt  VVater  bcft  promotes  their  Growth  j 
but  thut    Frcfh    Water   moft  contributes  to  make  them  fat. 
Its   Agility  in   leaping  over   Weirs,   or  anv   other   Obftacles 
which   oppofc   its  PalTage  to  or  from  the  Sea,  is  furprizing  ; 
ihcy   have  been  obfcrved  to  throw  thcmfclvcs  up  CataratJts  and 
Irccipiccs  many  Yards  high.     And  when  it  fo   happens,  that 
their   PafTage  is  effe<5tually   intercepted,    they   foon  grow  lean 
and    fickly,    and    in   a   Year  or  two's  time    languifh  away 
and  die. 

The  Tortoise    is    an    amphibious    Animal,     ^^^^^ 
liilng  both   by    Land  and  Water.     It   is  covered     icrtcj:&r 
with  an  oval  Shell,   curioufly  clouded  and  mar-     'I'^rtii 
bled  with  various  Colours,  of  which  are  made  Snuff- 
boxes, Combs,  i^c.     It  is   a   dull,  ftupid  Animal,  its  Brains 
biiing  no  bigo^cr  than  a  fmall  Bean,  tho'  its   Head  is  almoft  as 
big  as  a  Calt's.     They   feed  upon  Mofs,  Grafs,  or  Sea-weed. 
'I'hey  arc  produced  from  Eggs  as  big  as  ihofe  of  a  Hen,  only 
round  as   a  Ball;  of  whicli  they  lay   fcveral   Hundreds  in  a 
Scafon,  near  the  Shore  of  the  Sea,  covering  them  with  Sand  ; 
and  about  twenty-five  Days  after  laying,  the  Eggs  are  hatched 
by  the  Heat  of  tho  Sun  j  and  tlie  little  Turtles  beinor  about 
as  big  as  youcig  Quails,  run  direAly  to  the  Sea.     A  Tortoife 
of  a   common   Size,  will  yield   about  2co  Pound   of  Flcfh, 
which  the  Sailors  prcferve  with  Salt;  and  near  3CO  Eggs,  which 
will  keep  a  con£derable  Time.    Some  part  of  the  Flefli  is 
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white,  and  eats  like  Veal  without  any  fifliy  Tafte  ;  and  other 
Parts  arc  like  Mutton  and  Beef. 

The  Crocodile  is  alfo  an  amphibious  Crca- 
P/'*'  ture,  capable  of  living  cither  in  the  Water,  or 

tr,r.d:ic.  ^^.^   j^and.      The    Place  where  they  moft 

abound  is  the  River  Nile  in  Egypt^  but  thcjr  are 
alfo  found  in  fome  Parts  of  India  and  Africa.     Their  Form 
refemblis  that  of  the  Lizard ;  and  they   arc  of  a  yellow  Co-    ' 
lour    like    Saffron.      They    are    produced  from  an  Egg  no 
larger  than  that  of  a  Goofe,  of  which  the  Female  lays  one 
pvery  Day  for  about  fifty  Days,  making  firft  a  Hole  about 
two  Feet  deep  in  the  Sand,  and  above  the  Overflow  of  the 
Tide,  in  which   they  depofite  them  during  the  time  of  Incu- 
bation 5   and    in  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  Days  they  arc 
hatched,  and  immediately  run  into  the  Water.     From  fo  fmall 
a  Beginning  proceeds  this  monftrous    Serpent,    the  Size  of 
which   is  from  ten  to  fifteen  Cubits  in  length,  and  they  arc 
faid   to  grow  as  long  as   they  live,   which  is  fuppofcd  to  be 
about  fixty  Years.     It  is  a  general  Obfervation,  and  is  affirmed 
by  Herodotus^  that  the  Crocodile  has  no  Tongue  ;    but  Dr. 
Pococke  aflures  us,  that  it  has  aflefty  Subftancc  like  a  Tongue, 
fixed  all  along  to  the  lower  Jaw,  which  may  ferve  him  to 
turn  his  Meat.    He  has  two  long  Teeth  at  the  End  of  his 
lower  Jaw,   and    there  are  two  Holes    in    the    upper,    into 
which  thefe  Teeth  are  direfted  ;  and  when-  he  opens  or  fhuts 
his   Mouth,  he  moves,  contrary  to  all   other  Animals,  only 
the  upper  Jaw.     Herodotus  and   Pliny  fay,  that  they   lie  hid 
in  Caves  during  the  Winter  Scafon,    and  eat  no  Food  ;    but 
Dr.  Poc^ckc  affirms,  that  he  faw  them  in  great  Abundance  all 
the  Month  of  January.     The   common   Method    of   killing 
them   is  by  Ihouting   them  into  the  Belly  j  for  the  Scales  of 
their  Back  and   Sidis  are  fo  hard,  that  they  are  almoft  im- 
penetrable even  to  a  Bullet.     They  arc  a  wily,  cunning  Crea- 
ture, and   it  is  faid,  that  when  they  fee  a  fingle  Man,  whom 
they  are  defirous  of  drawing  into  their  Clutches,    they  will 
weep  and    figh,    and    make  moft  lamentable  Moan,  as  if  in 
the  utmoft  Diftrefs,  till  they  have  drawn  him  near  enough  for 
their  Purpofe,  when  fuddenly  fpringing   upon  him,  they  beat 
him  down  with  their  Tails,  and  immediately  deftroy  him. 

This   is  beautifully   dcfcribcd    by  our  old  Poet  Spenfery  in 
tliat  t  Paifagc   where  he  com|:ares  the  dangerous  Diflimula- 

tion 
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tion   and   treacherous  Tears  of  Duijfa  (or  Falfbood)  to  th^ 
Crocodile. 

jfs  zuhen  a  weary  Traveller^  that  Jirays 
By  muddy  Shore  of  broad /even-  mouthed  Nile,  ^ 

JJnwcethig  of  the  perilous  wandrhig  JFaySy 
Doth  meet  a  cruel  crafty  Crocodile^ 
Ji'hlch  infalfe  Grief  hiding  his  harmful  Guile ^ 
Dcth  weep  full  fore^  and  Jhcddcth  tender  Tears  i 
ThcfooUJh  Man^  that  pities  all  the  while 
His  mournful  Plight^  is  fwaUow'd  up  unawares^ 
Forgetful  of  his  own^  that  minds  another'' s  Cares, 

It  is  hence,  that  hypocritical  orSffefled  Grief  and  Weeping, 
is  by  the  common  Proverb  ftyl'd,  Crocodile* s  Tears. 

'J*hcrc  is  alfo  a  fpecious  Sophifm  in  Rhetoric,  call'd  a  Cro- 
rndiic,  which  Mr.  Chambers  jp  his  DivSHonary,  (ays,  had  its 
Nam;:  from  the  following   Occafion,  invented  by  the  Poets. 

A   poor  Woman  l)cgging  a  Crocodile  that  had  caught 

hcT  Son  walkiFig  by  the  River  Side,  to  fpare  and  reftore  him; 
wiis  nnf  wcr'd,  That  he  would  fpare  and  reftore  him,  provided  flie 
won] J  give  a  true  Anfwcr  to  the  Queftion  he  fhould  propofe  : 
The  Oljcftion  was,  //'?//  /  r^fiore  tljy  Son  or  not  ?  To  this 
tlie  poor  Woman,  fufpcdling  a  Deceit,  forrowfully  anfwcred, 
Thsu  wilt  not  :  And  demanded  to  have  him  reftored,  bccaufe 
/he  had  anfwercd  fruly.  Thou  lycft,  faid  the  Crocodile, 
for  if  I  reftore  him,  thou  haft  not  anfwercd  truly  :  I  cannot 
ihcretorc  reftore  him  without  making  thy  Ajifwcr  ialfe. 


CHAP.     V. 

Of  INSECTS. 

LE  T  us  now  make  an  Infpe£lion  into  the  minuter  Part 
of  the  Creation,  and  confider  fome  of  the  various  Tribe.? 
of  Infcch  which  people  the  Earth  and  Air.  But  you  wril 
perhaps  imagine,  that  there  can  be  nothing  worthy  of  Notice 
ill  fuch  fmall  and  infignificant  Creatures.  In  order  to  take  off 
this  Objcdlion,  it  may  not  be  amifs,  before  I  proceed  to  give 
you  an  Account  of  any  of  the  particular  Species,  juft  to  fliew 
you  that  the  Hand  of  Providence  is  extended  in  a  pirticular 
cianntr  to  the  Circ  of  thcfe    feeble  Tribes j    and  that  his 
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Wifdom  and  Goodncfs  are  as  confpicuous  in  the  Formation 
and  Struflurc  of  their  Bodies,  and  in  the  Beauty  and  Ufc 
fulnefs  of  their  diflfercnt  Parts,  as  in  the  largeft  and  moft  con- 
iiderable  Animals. 

If  we  confider  the  vaft  Profufion  of  Azure,    Green,  Ver-    \ 
inilion,    Gold,  Silver,  Diamonds,  Fringe,  and  Plumaec,  that 
adorn  their  Robes,  their   Wings,   their  Heads,  and  Bodies; 
who  can  forbear  to  acknowledge  the  Bounty  of  their  Crea- 
tor ?  We  muft  equally  admire  his  Goodnefs,  that  has  iurnilhcd 
them  ^-ith   Arms  againft  the  Aflaults  of  their  Enemies,   ai 
well  as  for  their  own  Defence.     Moft  of  them  are  provided 
cither  with   Teeth,  a  Saw,  a  Sting,    or  Claws  ;  and  a  fcaly 
Coat  of  Mail  generally  defends  their  whole  Body.     The  Safety 
of  moft  of  them  confifts  in  the  Quicknefs  of  their  Flight; 
fomc  by  the  Help  of  their  Wings,  others   by  the  Affiftancc 
of  a  Thread  that  fupports  them,  by  which,  from  the  Leaves 
whereon    they    live,     they    fuddenly    drop  themfelves  to  a 
fufficient  Diftancefrom  their  Enemy  j  and  others  by  the  Spring 
of  their  hind  Feet,  whofe  Elafticity    darts  them  at  once  out 
of  the  reach  of  Injury.     Who  alfo  can  fufficicntly  admire  the 
infinite  Wifdom  that  appears  in  the  Contrivance  of  the  dif-    | 
ferent  Organs  and  Implements  given  them  for  their  Support  and    ' 
Convenience  in  their  different  Occupations  and  Ways  of  Life  ? 
Thofe  who  fpin,  havcaDiftafFand  Fingers  to  form  their  Thread  : 
Thofe  who  weave  Nets  and  Lawn,  are  provided  with  Clues  of 
Thread  and  Shuttles  fit  for  the  Pur  pofe.  Somebuild  in  Wood,  and 
arc  therefore  fupply'd  with  Bills  proper  for  piercing  it  :  Others 
make  Wax,  and  have  Shops  fun.iflKd  with  Rakers,  Ladles  and 
Trowels.     Some  have  their  Heads  armed   with  a   Trunk,  a 
Saw,  a   Pair  of  Pincers  ;    and    carry   in   the  other  Extremity 
of  their  Bodies    an  Augrc,  which  they  lengthen  and  turn  at 
difcretion,  and   by  that  means   dig  commodious  Habitations 
for  their  Families  in  the  Heart  of  Fruit?,  in  the  Leaves,  or 
under  the  Bark  of  Trees,  and  frequently  even   in  the  hardcfl 
Wood.     Others  that  have  tender  Eyes,  have  the  Benefit  of  a 
couple  of  Horns  to  defend  them,  which  as  the  Animal  moves 
along,  cfpecially  in  the  dark,  make  trial   of  the  Way,   and 
difcovcr  by  a  quick  and  delicate  Senfation,  what   would   de- 
file, drown,  or  endanger  them.     In  (hort,  the  Minutencfs  of 
thcfe  Creatures   is  fo  far   from  rendering  them  infignificanr, 
that  on  the  contrarjs  their  Mechanifm  is  for  that  Reafon  the 
more  aftonifliing.     In  Allufion  to  which,  the  great  Mr.  BcyU 
us'd  to  fay,  that  his  Wonder  dwelt  not  fo  much  on  Nature's 
Clocks  as  on  her  If^atches:  and   as  Mr.  BaJter  *  oblerves,  «  If 

f  In  hit  inscokms  Book  en  Mirnfcopcfi 
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i*  we  compare  the  Structure  of  a  Mite  with  that  of  an  Elc- 
**  phant,    we  fnall   probably   concur   in    the   fame   Opinion. 
**  The  Largenefs  and  Strength  of  the  one,  may  ftrikc  us  with 
**  Wonder  and  Terror  ;    but  Wc  (hall  find    ourfelvcs    quke 
•'  loft  in  Amazement,  if  wc  attentively  examine  the  feveral 
_  **  minute  Parts  of  the  other.     For  the  Mite  has  more  Limbs 
"  than  the  Elephant,  each  of  which  is  furniflied  with  Veins 
s     **  Mid  Arteries,   Nerves,  Mufclcs,  Tendons,  and  fiones :    It 
ht      "has  Eyes,  a  Mouth,  and   a   Probofcis  too  (as  well  as  the 
**  Elephant)  to  take  in  its  Food  ;  it  has  a  Stomach  to  digeft 
"  it,  and  Inteftines  to  carry  ofF  what  is  not  retained  for  Nou- 
"  rilhment.     It  has  an  Heart  to  propel  the  Circulation  of  the 
"  Blood,  a  Brain  to  fupply  Nerves  every  where,  and  Parts  of 
'*  Generation  as  perfeft  as  the  largeft  Animal.     Let  us  now 
'^  ftop,  fays  he,  look  back  and  confider,  as  far  as  our  Abilities 
**  can  reach,  the  exceflivc  Minutenefs  of  all  thcfe  Parts ;  and 
•*  if  we  find  them  furprizing,  and  beyond  our  Ideas,  what  (hall 
•*  wc  fay  of  thofe  many  Species  of  Animalcules  to  whom  a 
**  Mite,  in  Size,  is  as  it  were  an  Elephant  ?'*  TJicfe  general 
RcfleiSlions  premifcd,  I  will  now  give  you  the  natural  Hiftory 
of  fome  particular  Infcdls,  which  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  think 
extremely  furprizing. 

The   Bee  is  fo  well  known,  that  I  need  not 
defcribe  it  to  you.     I  will  therefore  reduce  all  I    oftbeBte 
have  to  fay  on   this  noble  and  ufeful  Infe6t  to  '  ^ 

three  Heads,  viz.  their  Government,  their  Oeco- 
nomy,  and  their  Manner  of  Working.  That  they  are  fubjeft 
to  Laws  and  Government,  is  aflcrtcd  by  all  who  have  made 
Obfcrvations  on  them :  And  there  is  in  every  Hive  a  certain 
Bee  of  a  larger  Size  than  the  reft,  which  is  looked  up^nn  by 
the  Community  as  their  Monarch,  and  obeyed  with  great 
Loyalty.  Moft  Naturalifls  are  now  of  Opinion  that  this  fo- 
vereign  Bee  is  a  Female,  and  the  Mother  of  all  the  Hive  ; 
that  thofe  we  call  Drones,  which  are  larger  and  of  a  darker 
Colour  than  the  common  Bees,  and  of  which  there  are  not 
above  4  or  500  in  each  Hive,  arc  Males,  and  that  all  the 
common  working  Bees  are  neither  Male  nor  Female.  Thofe 
who  are  furni(hed  with  Glafs  Hives,  have  been  enabled  to 
make  many  curious  Obfcrvations.  1  l^ey  tell  us,  the  Queen 
has  her  Apartments  in  the  upper  Part  of  the  Hive ;  that  when 
(he  appears  in  Public,  which  is  feldom,  (he  walks  with  a  fe- 
datc  and  majeftic  Air,  and  is  attended  by  feveral  large  Bees, 
(probably  the  Drones  or  Males)  who  follow  her  with  Refpe£U 
pr  form  a  Circle  round  )ier,  $uid  flutcciing  their  Wings,  fecm 

mightily 
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mightiTs^  Tcjdiccd  to  ftc  her.  That  in  any  Calamity  they 
grt-ii:  Care  of  her  ;  and  if  by  any  Misfortune  ihcy  arc  idcrprivetf 
*)f  hcfj  they  neglc£l  ^li  Hudncfa,  as  having  no  Profpe^  of  Pof- 
terky  to  provide  for,  and  eicher  fly  away  at  landoni,  or  laih 
guifh  and  die. 

As  to  their  Oeconomy,  all  the  Bufmcfs  of  the  Htve  is 
rarricd  on  w^ith  the  great t ft  Diligence,  and  the  moft  cmire 
Union  reigns  throughout  the  whole  Community.  Their  Ha- 
bitations are  in  common  ;  their  Food  and  Provifion  in  com- 
mon ;  their  F^abours  all  in  common  ;  their  Care  of  Pofterity 
in  common;  they  fympaihizc  with  one  another  in  common 
Danger,  and  with  the  ^reatell  Courage  and  Rcfululion  fight 
ior  one  another.  They  li;ive  no  ftnifter  felfift>  Regards,  no 
dafhing  or  inconfiftent  Interefts  5  but  are  perfectly  happy  in 
thtir  united  Kndeavours,  which  produce  that  Affluence  and 
Plenty,  that  cojTili lutes  the  Riehcs  of  the  whole  Society,  and 
<kf  every  Iniljvidn*d,  They  are  patient  of  Affronts  when 
fmgle,  and  at  vl  Ditlancc  from  their  Hives  ;  but  when  widiin 
the  Reach  of  Allifiancc  from  their  Fellows,  they  will  not  be 

■  tlifturbed  in  their  Labours  without  relenting  it.  They  are  all 
temperate  and  frugal,  though  in  the  midti  of  Plenty  ;  and 
amongft  themfehes  fhidtly  juft  and  honeft,  but  apt  to  rob  and 
plunder  their  Neighbours  without  Merc}^,  which  ftcquendy 
prcjduecs  Wars  and  Tumults  betwixt  one  Hive  and  atvoiher* 
'Jlieir  Neatnefa  is  fuch,  that  they  will  not  fufltr  any  thing 
wjfUnfivL  to  remain  within  their  Hives  ;  and  if  any  thing  dif- 
iigreeable  is  put  in,  that  is  too  big  for  one  Bcc  to  remove,  fe- 
veral  of  them  will  join  their  Forcr^,  and  drag  it  out  of  the 
Hive  ;  and  if  it  is  loo  hcavv  for  all  their  Efforts^  they  then 
cover  it  over  with  a  kind  of  Glue,  which  prevents  it  from 
offending  the  Nicenefs  of  their. Smell;  With  great  Prudence 
and  Sagacity  ihcy  provide  in  Summer  a  fufficicnt  Store  to 
fupply  their  Wants  in  Winter;  and  when  the  Spring  returns, 
and  the  young  Bees  arc  become  able  10  provide  for  them' 
felves,  and  too  numerous  for  the  Hive  to  contain  them,  the 
old  ones,  in  whom  the  Right  of  Sovereignty  remains,  fend  out 
a  Colony  or  Swarm  to  fliitt  for  thcmfelves,  and  find  another 
Habitation. 

As  to  their  Manner  of  Working,  it  is  more  aflonifhing 
than  any  otlier  Part  of  their  Hiitory.  \Vhen  they  begin  to 
build  the  Combs,  they  divide  thcmlclvcs  into  four  feands  j  the 
fifft  of  wliich  is  configncd  to  the  Fields,  to  coUedl  Materials 
for  the  Structure,  which  chiefly  confift  of  the  fine  Duft  they 

gather  from  Flowers,  and  which  mixed  with  a  certain  gluey 
Jsubflancc  is  made  into  Wax ;    the   fcxond  work  upon  thcle 

Materials, 
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l^aterials,   and  form  them  into  a  rough  Sketch  of  the  Di- 
tenfions  and  Partitions  of  the  Cells,  which  are  built  hcxa- 
'tpoal,  with  the  niceft  mathematical  £xa<Slncrs ;  the  third  ex- 
amine and  adjuft  the  Angles,    remove  the  fuperfluous  Wax, 
tnd  polifh  and  complete  the  Work  ;  and  the  fouith  arc  Wait- 
.  en  who .  ferve  thefe   Labourers   with   Provifion,    during  the 
I  Time  their  Work  is  in  hand.     And  fuch   is  their  Diligence 
lad  Induftry,  that  generally  in  a  Fortnight's  Time  the  whole 
Hive  is  filled  with  Combs.     Many  other  curious  Obfervaiions 
kave  been  made  on  Bees,  but  thefe  may  be  fufiicicnt  to  excite 
lour  Curiofity  to  make  farther  Enquiries  as  you  advance  in 
jjiowledge. 

Having  given  you  this  Account  of  the  Laws 
and  Cuftoms  of  Bees,  under  tlic  Influence  and  ojthejnt. 
iiovernment  of  a  Monarch,  it  may  not  be  amifs 
to  give  you  fome  Information  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Ants, 
Who  arc  governed  by  Laws  equally  regular  and  wholfome, 
though  without  one.  Go  to  the  Ant^  thou  Sluggard^  fays  Solo^ 
mJHj  confider  her  Ways^  and  he  wife^  which  having  no  Guide^ 
Overfeer^  or  Ruler^  yet  provideth  her  Meat  in  the  Summer^ 
imd  gathcrcth  her  Food  in  the  HarveJ}.  The  Infide  of  an 
Ant-hill  is  a  kind  of  oblonp:  City,  divided  into  various  Streets, 
that  terminate  at  different  Magazines;  fome  of  the  Ants  con- 
folidate  the  Earth,  and  prevent  its  falling  in,  by  incrufling 
it  with  a  Surface  of  Gluej  others  amafs  feveral  Splinters  of 
Wood,  which  they  draw  over  the  Tops  of  their  Streets,  and 
ufc  them  as  Rafters  to  fuflain  the  Roof,  and  acrofs  thefe 
they  lay  another  Rank  of  Splinters,  and  cover  them  with  a 
Heap  of  Rufhes,  Grafs,  and  Straw,  which  they  raife  with  a 
iouble  Slope,  to  turn  the  Current  of  the  Water  from  their 
Magazines,  fome  of  which  are  appropriated  to  receive  their 
Provifions,  and  in  the  others  they  depofite  their  Eggs.  Thefe 
Eggs  produce  Maggots^  which  after  a  time  fpin  thcmfclvcs 
Coverings,  become  JureliaSy  and  then  Ants.  The  AfFedion 
rf  the  Parents  for  their  Young  in  the  Aurclia  State  is  fo  ftrong, 
that  when  Danger  threatens,  they  inflantly  run  away  with 
them,  and  will  fooner  die  than  leave  them..  To  prevent  the 
\2oTn  which  they  provide  in  the  Summer  for  their  Support  in 
Winter,  from  fhooting  or  growing,  they  bite  out  the  Gcr- 
rncn  or  Bud  before  they  lay  it  up ;  and  that  the  Moifturc  of 
the  Earth  may  not  occafion  it  to  (well  and  rot,  they  provide 
I  dry  Earth  or  Sand  to  lay  it  in,  and  when  the  Sun  iliines 
lot,  frequently  bring  it  out  of  their  Holes  to  dry  and  har- 
ien  it.      As  to  thqir  Summer  Provifions, 'they  take  up  with 
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tny  tbtn;  tTia^t  is  eatable  |  you  may  fee  one  loaded  with 
Kernel  of  fome  Fiuit,  another  bending  under  the  Weig^ 
a  dead  l^ly  v    ^^^  fometiines  feveral  of  them  at    work  on 
larger  Subnance,  when  what  cannot  be  removed,  they  eat 
the  Spot,  and  carry  Home  all    that  is  capable  of  being  | 
ierved.      But  the  whole  Society   rs  never  permitted  to  male 
Excuifiom  at  random  i  fome  are  detached  as  Spies  to  gctln*^ 
telUgence,  and  according  to   the  Tidings  they  bring,  all  tlie 
Community  (except  fuch  as  are  appointed  to  guard  the  Citj, 
and  take  c^r*  of  their  Young)  are  upon  their  March,  either  Ki 
attack  a  ttpe  Pear,  a  Cake  of  Sugar,  or  a  Treafure  of  Gnuo. 
And  their  Expedition  to  it,  as  well  as  their  Return  from  It,  xi 
under  fome  Rcealation  ;  the  whole  Band  is  ordered  to  afTemWc 
and  move  in  the  Traft ;  however,  as  they  are  a  free  People, 
thefc  Injunctions  are  never  executed  with  much  Severity  ;  if  by 
Accident  iWy  fpring  a  new  Game  in  their  Way,  they  are  it     « 
liberty  to  Ic^ve  the  Tra£t,  and  fei^e  upon  it.     Thus  I  have 
taught  you  fome  ufeful  Truths  relating  to  the  Ants  A^i&fi^ 
sind  the  Realm  of  Bec^  ; 

JJisw  ihpfe  In  c&mmm  aUilxIr  tfleahh  hjlmv^ 
And  Anard^  whhmt  C^njufion  JtfJi>w  i 
jfnd  thj}  for  eviTy  theu^h  a  Monarch  rei£n^ 
Thiir  fiparat€  Ceih  and  Pr^ptrUci  nmifUain^ 

Pope. 

The  Silkworm   is  produced  from  a  fmali 
0/KV  £gg^  UQt  much  bigger  than  a  Muflard-fecd,  is  of 

'**'^'  a  pale  Afli-colour,  aiid  feeds  on  Mulberry-leaves, 
or  for  the  want  of  ihofe,  on  the  Leaves  of  Let* 
tucc.  During  its  Continuance  in  this  Form,  it  fuffers  four 
SicknelTes,  each  laflin^  about  three  Days,  wherein  it  feeds 
not  at  all,  but  grows  thicker,  fhorter  and  clearer,  and  in  each 
Sicknefs  changes  its  Skin.  Soon  after  this  it  begins  to  wind 
itfelf  up  into  a  filken  Bag  or  Cafe,  about  the  oize  of  a  Pi- 
geon's Egg,  in  which  State  it  lies  enclofed  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  Days  without  any  Food,  and  feemingly  without  Life 
or  Motion,  and  is  then  transformed  into  an  Aurelia,  or  Cbry- 
fidis,  and  eating  itfelf  a  PafTage  out  of  the  End  of  its  filken' 
Sepulchre  ^omes  a  Moth,  which  is  its  hft  States  the  State 
in  which,  it  fj^ys  Eggs  and  dies.  Tliefe  Eggs  are  kept  for 
about  ten  Months,  till  the  proper  Seafon  returns,  which  is 
the  Bcginnijpjg  of  May^  and  then  they  hatch  of  themlelves 
into  Silkworms.  Thofe  who  keep  tfiefe  Infe£b  never  fuffer 
them  to  eat  their  Way  out  of  Uieir  filken  Habitation,    be-p 
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.taufe  that  fpoils  their  Work ;  but  towards  the  End  of  their 
^Continuance  in  that  State«  they  wind  the  Silk  from  off  tbcm, 
and  the  enclofed  Worm  aflumcs  its  new  State  of  a  Moth,  as 
well  as  if  it  had  continued  the  whole  Time  in  its  filken  Cover- 
log.  The  Quantity  of  Silk  generally  wound  from  one  of  thefc 
Balls  or  Cafes,  is  about  930  Yards  ;  but  fo  extremely  fine  i« 
the  Thread,  that  the  Weight  of  it  is  not  above  two  Grains 
and  a  half. 

This  wonderful  Creature  is  but  very  lately  dif- 
covered,  and  the  Accounts  of  it  are  fo  extremely     ^/'^ 
ihrprizing,   that  many  People  for  a  Time  were      ^-*'^^' 
doubtful  of  their  Truth,  and  with  great  Difficul- 
ty gave  Credit  to  them.     It  is  a  fmall  Infcdt  found  in  Ditches 
or  watery  Places  ;   its   Body   is  a  kind  of  hollow  Tube  or 
Trunk,  at  the  anterior  End  of  which  is  placed  fcvcral  Arms, 
with  which  it  feizes  its  Prey.     Ic  generally  faftens  itfelf  at  the 
pofterior  End  to  fome  Plant  or  Leaf,  from  which  it  depends 
and   contradls   or   extends   its   Body   and   Arms   at    pleafurc. 
They   are   voracious    Animals,    and   will    fwallow  a  Worm 
twice  or  thrice  their  own  Length.     If  the  Worm  comes  end- 
ways, it  is  fwallowcd   in  that  manner,  othcrwife  it  goes  down 
double,   and  makes  fcvcral  Foldings  in  the  Stomach,   which 
diftends  wonderfully  for  its  Reception.     The  Worm  foon  dies 
there,  and  after  it  has  been  fqucezed  or  fucked,  is  voided  by 
the  Mouth.     They  produce  their  Young  by  a  kind  of  Vege- 
tation from  the  exterior  Parts  of  their  Bodies  ;  it  is  common 
to  fee  five  or  fix  grooving  at  a  Time,  and  when  one  drops  off, 
another  comes  in  its  Place.     But  the  mod  furprizine  Part  of 
the  Hiftory  of  this  Infcdl  is,  that  cut  it  into  what  Parts  you 
plcafe,  each  Part  becomes  a  complete  Polype.    If  you  cut  it 
in  two,  the  Head  Part  produces  a  Tail,    and  the  Tail  Part 
produces  a  Head  and  Arms,  fometimcs  in  24  Hours  Space  if 
the  Weather  is  warm,  but  generally  in  two  or  three  Days. 
If  you  cut  it  in  three,  the  Head  and  Tail  Parts  produce  as  be- 
fore, and  the  Middle  produces  both  a  Head  and  a  Tail.     If 
you  cut  it  longways,  through  the  Head,  Stomach,  and  Body, 
each  Part  is  hauf  a  Pipe,  with  half  a  Head,  half  a  Mouth,  and 
fome  of  the  Arms  ;  the  Edges  of  thefe  half  Pipes  gradually 
round  themfelves  and  unite,  beginning  at  the  Tail  £nd,  and 
the  half  Mouth  and  half  Stomach  of  each  becomes  complete, 
and  in  a  few  Hours  they  will  devour  a  Worm  as  long  as  them- 
ielves.    If  you  take  a  Polype,  and  turn  it  Infide  out  as  you 
would  do  a  Stocking,  the  Outfide  will  become  the  in,  and 
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the  Infule  will  become  the  out,  and  the  Creature  will  eat  axni 
live  as  well  as  ever. 

The  Account  which  Mr.  Chambers j  in  his  Qr- 
Oftb-  Tj^  clopedia^  gives  of  the  Tarantula,  is  (o  full  and 
ruK:u.j.  fatistadory,   that  I  need   give  myfelf  no  farther 

Trouble,  than  barely  to  tranfcribe  what  he  has 
co]le<3cd.  The  Tarantula,  fays  he,  is  a  kind  of  Spider  ;  deno- 
minated from  the  City  of  Tan-ntum  in  Jpulia^  where  it  is 
chiefly  found  :  It  is  about  the  Size  of  an  Acorn,  and  isfurniflicd 
with  eight  Feet,  and  as  many  Eyes  j  its  Colour  various,  but  it 
is  ftill  hairy  j  from  its  Mouth  arife  two  Horns  or  Trunks,  midc 
a  little  crooked,  with  the  Tips  exceedingly  fharp,  through  which 
it  conveys  its  Poifon. 

Thefc  Horns,  Mr.  Gcoffroy  obfervcs,  arc  in  continual  Mo- 
tion, efpccially  when  the  Animil  is  feeking  for  Food,  whence 
he  conjectures  they  may  be  a  kind  of  moveable  Noftrils. 

The  Tarantula  is  found  in  feveral  other  Parts  of  Italy^  and 
even  in  the  Ille  of  Corfica  ;  but  thofe  of  Apulia  alone  arc 
dangerous:  even  thcfc,  when  removed  thence,  are  faid  to  be- 
come harmlcfs.  It  is  added,  that  even  in  Apulia^  none  but 
thofe  found  on  the  Plains  arc  much  to  be  feared,  the  Air  be- 
ing hotter  there  than  on  the  Mountains.  Mr.  Geoffrey  adds 
it  as  an  Opinion  of  fome,  that  the  Tarantula  is  never  ve- 
nomous but  in  the  Coupling  Seafon  ;  and  Baglivi\  that  it  is 
never  {o  but  in  the  Heat  of  Summer,  particularly  in  the 
Dog-days,  when  becoming  enraged,  it  flies  on  all  that  pais 
by. 

The  Bite  occafions  a  Pain,  which  at  firft  appears  much 
like  that  felt  on  the  ftingins  of  a  Bee,  or  an  Ant ;  in  a  few 
Hours  the  Patient  feels  a  Numbnefs,  and  the  Part  affe6ied 
becomes  markM  with  a  fmall  livid  Circle,  which  foon  after 
rifes  into  a  very  painful  Tumour  :  a  little  longer,  and  he 
falls  into  a  profound  Sadnefs,  breathes  with  much  Diflicul- 
tyj  his  Pulfe  grows  feeble,  his  Senfe  fails ;  at  length  he  lofes  all 
Scnfe  and  Motion,  and  dies  unlefs  relieved.  But  thefe  Symp- 
toms come  fomewhat  diflercntly,  according  to  the  Nature  of 
the  Tarantula,  and  the  Difpofition  of  the  Patient.  An  Aver- 
fion  for  Black  and  Blue ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  an  AiFe6tion 
for  White,  Red,  and  Green,  arc  other  unaccountable  Symp- 
toms of  this  Difeafe. 

All  the  AflTiftancc  Medicine  has  been  able  to  difcover  by 
Jkeafoning,  confifts  in  fome  chirurgical  Applications  on  the 
Wound,   Cordials,   and   Sudorifics  ;    but  thcfc  are  of   little 
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Efficacy:  a  thing  that  avails  infinitely  more  hy  what  Rcafon 
could  never  have  thought  of,  Mufic. 

As  foon  as  the  Patient  has  loft  his  Scnfc  anJ  Motion,  a 
Mufician  tries  fcveral  Tunes  on  an  Inftrument,  and  when  he 
has  hit  on  that,  the  Tones  and  Modulations  whereof  agree 
to  the  Patient,  he  is  immediitely  fecn  to  make  a  faint  Mo- 
tion:  his  Fingers  firft  begin  to  move  in  Cadence,  then  his 
Arms,  then  his  Legs,  by  degrees  his  whole  Body  :  at 
length  he  rifts  on  his  Feet,  and  begins  to  dance,  his  Strength 
and  Adlivity  flill  increafing.  Some  will  continue  the  Dance 
fix  Hours  without  IntermifTion.  After  this  he  is  put  to  Bed, 
and  when  he  is  judged  fufHciently  recruited  of  his  firft  Dance, 
he  is  called  out  of  Bed  by  the  fame  Tune,  for  a  fccond.  This 
Exercifc  is  continued  for  feveral  Days,  "fix  or  fevcn  at  moft ;  in 
which  Time  the  Patient  finds  himfclf  exceedingly  fatigued, 
and  unable  to  dance  any  longer,  which  is  the  Charadcriflic  of 
his  being  cured  ;  for  as  long  as  the  Poifon  z&s  on  him  he  would 
dance,  if  one  plcafed,  without  any  Difcontinuation,  till  he 
died  of  the  mere  Lofs  of  Strength. 

The  Patient  perceiving  himfelf  weary,  begins  to  re- 
cover, and  awakes  as  out  of  a  profound  Sleep,  without  any 
Remembrance  of  what  paiTed  in  his  Paroxifm,  not  even  of 
his  DanCe.  Sometimes  the  Patient  thus  recovering  from  his 
firft  Accefs,  is  quite  cured  ;  if  he  be  not,  he  finds  a  melan- 
choly Gloom  hanging  on  him ;  he  fhuns  the  Sight  of  Men^ 
and  fceks  Water,  and  if  he  be  not  carefully  looked  to,  throws 
himfelf  into  fome  River.  If  he  do  not  die,  the  Fit  returns 
at  that  time  twelvemonth,  and  he  is  driven  to  dancing  again. 
Some  have  had  thefc  Returns  regularly  for  twenty  or  thirty 
Years.  Every  Tarantulus  has  its  particular  and  fpecific  Tune; 
but  in  the  general,  they  are  all  very  brilk,  fprightly  Tunes, 
that  work  Cure. 

This  Account  was  given  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
by  Mr.  Geoffrey^  at  his  Return  from  Italy  in  1702,  and  con- 
firmed by  Letters  from  F.  Gouye.  The  like  Hiftory  is  given 
us  by  Baglivi^  in  an  exprefs  Diilertation  on  the  Tarantula^ 
publifhed  in  1696. 

There  are  many  other  Wonders  amongft  thcfe  minute 
Creatures,  which  will  afFord  you  infinite  Matter  of  Specu- 
lation and  Amufement,  whenever  you  (hall  be  difpofed  to  make 
fa^^her  Enquiries  \  but  at  prefent  we  will  leave  them,  and  take 
a  View  of  that  beautiful  Part  of  the  Creation  which  inhabits 
the  Air. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VI. 

Of    BIRDS. 

IF  wc  confulLT  the  Nature  and  Formation  of  Birds  in  ge- 
neral, many  Rcfi-Ctions  will  naturally  arifc,  and   contirm 
in  our  Minds  the  Wifdom  and  Goodncfs  of  God,  in  fo  won-  ■ 
derfully  aJ-ipting  ijli   their  Powers  to  the  LTcs  and  Ends  thqr    \ 
were  ordained   to  firvc  and  purfuc.     All  their   Members,  fays 
the  ingenious  ?^1r.  Ray^  arc  mod  exacily  fitted  for  the  Ufc  of 
flying."    The  Muicics,  which  fervc  to  move  the  Wings",  are 
the  larf^cfl  and  llrongeft,  bcciufe  much  Force  is   required  to 
the  Agitation  of  ihein  :  the  under  Side   of  them  is   alfo  made 
concave,  and  the  upper  convex,  that  they  may  be  eafily  lifted 
up,    and   more  ilrongly  beat  the  Air,    which  by  thi2»   means 
doth  more  cfFtctually  refill  the  Defccnt  of  their  Body  down- 
ward?.    Then   the    Trunk  of  their  Body  doth  fomewhat  re- 
femble  the  Hull  of  a  Ship;  the  Head  lb  like  the  Prow,  and 
for  the  mod  part  is  Imall,    that  it  may  the  more  cafily  cut 
the  Air,    and  mjke  way  for   their  Bodies;    the  Tail   fervcs 
to  fleer,  eovtrn,  and  diic^l  their  Flight,  and  turn  their  Bo- 
dies, like  thj  Rudder  of  a  Ship  ;  which  is  evident  in  the  Kite, 
who,  by  a  light  turning  of  his  Train,  moves  his  Body  which 
"Way  he  plcaies.     Neither  doth  the  Tail  ferve  only  to  diltCl 
and  govern  the  Flight,  but  alfo  to  fupport  the  Body,  and  keep 
it  even  ;   wherefore  when  fpicad,  it  lies  parallel  to  the  Ho- 
rizon, not  flands   perpendicular  to  it,   as  Fiihes  do.      And 
that  they  may  the  more  cafiiy  be  fiipportcd  in  the  Air  during 
their  Fligiu,  their  Bodies  arc  not  only  fmall  and  hollow^  but 
of  a  broad  P'igurc  ;  nay  their  verv  Bones  are  more  thin  and 
light  than   thofe  of  other  Animal?.      The  Feathers  alfo  arc 
peculiarly  adapted  to  keep  their  little  Bodici  from  being  pierced    . 
with  the  Colli.     And  hecaufe  this  Bixd  is  io  live  feveral  Years,    i 
and  the  Feathers  in  Time  would,    and  muft   ncccflarily  be   I 
worn  and  Ihaitend,  Nature  hath  made  Provifion  for  the  catt- 
ing and  rcncvvino;  of  them  every  Year.     Ar.d  to  prevent  their 
Featlirrs  from  being  incommoded  by  Rains,  all  Birds  have  a 
Bag  filled   \vith  Oil,  and  Ihaped  like  a  Nipple,  the  Situation 
of  which  is  at  the  ICxtromity  of  their  Bi?dy.     This  Nipple 
has  fevtrnl  I'lnall  Apciiurcs,  and  When  the  Bird  perceives  her 
Feathers  to  be  dry,  foil'd,    or  diforderM  by  Gaps  ;  cr  when 
fhe  forefeis   apj-roiiLhir.L^  Rain,    fhe  prcfTcs  this  Nipple  with 
her  Kill,    fvjueezes  out  the  oi'y  H'lmour*   and  drawing  her 
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ceffively  over  the  greateft  Part  of  her  Featheirs,  oils 
lies  them,  gives  them  a  Luftre,  and  fills  up  all  the 
cs  with  this  vifcous  Matter ;  after  which,  the  Water 
les  over  the  Bird,  all  the  Avenues  to  her  Body  being 

dofcd.  Ducks,  Geefe^  and  all  fuch  Fowls  as  live 
Water,  are  provided  with  this  unduous  Matter  \a 
nindance. 

various  Forms  and  different  Situations  of  their  Nefls^ 
citudc  and  Care  with  which  they  attend  their  Eggs* 

Birth  and  Education  of  their  Young,  deferves  alfo 
tention,  and  will  command  your  highell  Admiration. 
11  obfcrve  a  furprizing  Dif{erence  in  the  Materials, 
lure,   and    Situation    of  the    Nefts    of  the  difFerent 

yet  all  of  the  fame  Species  building  exadlly  alike. 
he  Seafon  of  Incubation  or  Sitting  arrives,  you  will 
:  adive  unfettled  Creatures,  forgetting  their  natural 
ons,  fix  themfelves  upon  their  Eggs^  Uibmit  to  feve- 
:ks  Reftraint,  renounce  the  Pleafures  that  fo  agreeable 

of  the  Year  muft  afford,  with  a  Care  and  Tender- 
ally  furprizin?.  And  when  at  laft  their  young  Ones 
then  you  will  fee  all  their  Affiduity  and  Attention 
to  provide  them  with  Food,    to  defend  them  from 

and  to  take  all  other  Care  of  their  Education  till 
I  provide  for  themfelves,  and  then  the.  kind  parental 
s  ceafes. 

ZdMk  of  the  Migration  of  fome  Species  of  Birds,  or 
dden  Difappearance  at  certain  Seafons  of  the  Year^ 
>  be  an  Enquiry  that  will  afford  you  ibaie  Pleafure. 
'allow,    the   Stork,    the  Cuckoo^    and  Ibme  others,  ^ 

they  go,  or  where  they  hide  diemfidvci,  liow  they 
le  Seafon  when  to  come,  and  when  to  dhpa)t»  will 
d  you  Matter  of  curious  Enquiry^  and  ufeful  £a- 
ent. 

would  have  you  r^ard  thefe  Leflbns  rather  as  IhoK 
id  Diredlions,  how  you  may  turn  over  and  look  ia# 
00k  of  Nature,  than  as  a  full  and  ample  Account  of 
various  and  ufeful  Knowledge  you  will  find  there. 
ft  neither  Time  at  prefent,  nor  Abilities  for  more, 
nean  while,  I  will  give  you  the  natural  Hiftory  of 
19  of  the  mod  extraonlinary  Birds,  and  then  wc  will 
to  Quadrupeds,  or  four-footed  Beafts. 

J  are  many  Sorts  of  Eagles,  but  that 
e  Golden  Eagle  is  chief,  and  is  common-    ^y,^.^  £--/,^ 
n'd  the  King  of  Birds.     He  is  found   in 
irts  of  Arabia^  and  iii  the  remotcft  Parts 
II.  Q,  ^ 
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of  Scythia.  He  is  a  Bird  of  great  Strength,  exceeding  bold, 
and  very  voracious  and  fierce  in  devouring  his  Prey.  He  is 
of  a  large  Size,  near  four  Feet  long  from  the  Point  of  the 
Bill  to  the  End  of  the  Tail ;  and  betwixt  the  Points  of  each 
Wing,  when  extended,  near  fix  Feet ;  his  Beak  is  very  ftrong, 
crooked  and  (harp,  fo  alfo  arc  his  Talons  or  Claws,  l^hcir 
common  Prey  is  Hares,  Rabbits,  Kids,  Lambs,  isc.  but 
when  prcfTed  by  Hunger,  they  will  feize  on  larger  Animals. 
His  Sight  is  fo  exceeding  (harp  and  piercing,  that  he  can  fee 
his  Prey  upon  the  Ground,  tho'  at  ever  fo  great  a  Height 
in  the  Air,  and  darls  upon  it  with  a  furprizing  Rapidity. 
And  as  his  Eye  is  of  fuch  great  Ufe  in  fpying  out  his  Prey, 
Nature  has  contrived  to  prefcrvc  it  with  uncommon  Care, 
having  inflead  of  one,  provided  it  with  four  Lids  or  Covers. 
They  build  their  Ncfts  generally  on  the  Sides  of  high  and 
inacccfliblc  Rocks,  or  on  the  Tops  of  old  dccay'd  large 
Trees,  and  fcldom  lay  above  two  £^  at  a  '1  ime.  They 
live  to  a  prodigious  Age,  fome  fay  three  hundred  Years,  but 
that  is  probably  a  Miflake. 

This  is  generally  thought  to  be  the  largeft,  at 
oftie^jhicb,     '^^'^  *^   *^   ^*"^  ^^  the  tal left  Birds  in  the  World, 
being  full  as  high  as  a  Man  on  Horfeback.     It  is 
found  both  in  Africa  and  //rabia^  particularly   ia 
the  fandy  Defarts  of  Arabia.     The   Head   and  Bill  refemhie 
thofe  of  a  Duck,  their  Wings  arc  not  large  enough  in  Pro- 
pprtion   to  their   Body   to  raifc  them  from  the  Ground,  but 
ferve  as  Sails    or  Oars  to  cut  thro'  or  impel   the  Air,  and 
add  great  Swiftnefs  to  their   Feet,    which  are   (hod   with  ^ 
horny  Subftance,   enabling  them  to  tread  firmly,  and    to  ruQ 
a  long  Time    without    hurting  thcmfelvcs.      fhcy  arc  fre- 
quently   hunted   witii  Greyhounds,  and  when  in   Danger  of 
being  taken,   fuildcnly  Hop,   let  down   one  of  their    Wings, 
and   covering  their  whole  Body  with   it,  fuffer  the   Dog  to 
get  his   Mouth  full   of  Feathers,  then  taking  to  their  Heel^ 
again,  ere  the  Dog  can  difengagc  himfelf  irom   the  Featberst 
they  aie    got   a  confiderabic    Way    before  him.      What  i^ 
molt  remarkable  of  this   Bird  is,  that  Ihe  lays  her  Eggs   14 
the  Sand,    and  entirely   forgetting   ihtm^    fuffers  them  to  be 
hatched  by    the   Heat   of  the  Sun,  and  cjuite  contraiy   to  all 
other  Creatures    whatfocvcr,    appears  utterly  dcftitute  of  pa- 
rental Aftc<Stion. 

The 
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The  Swan    is   one  of  the  principal  of  thbfc 
amphibious   wcb-fooied   Birds  that  live  cither  by    or rh  Swan. 
Land  or  Water.     It  is  a  large  and  ftatcly  Bird,  ^'"" 

of  a  Milk-white  Colour,  and  on  a  fine  Canal 
or  River  makes  a  beautiful  Appearance.  Its  Neck  is  very 
long,  and  confifts  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  Joints, 
'which  enable  it  to  fifli  as  with  a  Line.  In  fvviniming  it  is 
faid  to  ufe  one  Foot  as  an  Oar,  and  with  the  otiier  to  ficer 
its  Body.  They  generally  make  their  Ncfts  amonir  the 
Rufhes,  near  the  Banks  of  Rivers  ;  and  during  the  Time  of 
the  Female's  fitting,  the  Male  will  attack  any  body  that 
comes  near  her  Neft,  with  gi^t  Ficrcer.cfs  and  Obftinacy. 
When  on  Land,  they  feed  either  on  Grafs  or  (xrain,  and  in  the 
Water  on  Filh,  or  the  Spawn  of  Fifh  5  and  they  arc  faid  to 
live  upwards  of  a  hundred  Years.  The  Notion  of  this 
Bird's  melodious  fmging  before  its  Death  is  a  vu^ar  Error, 
and  might  probably  take  its  Rife  from  the  Fable  of  tlie  An- 
cients, that  the  Soul  of  Orfbnu  the  old  GrecJt  Poet  and  Muft- 
cian,  palled  by  Tranfmigration  into  the  Body  of  a  Swan. 

Of  all  ringing  Birds   the    Nightingale    is 
allowed  to  be  the  chief;   his  Notes  are  fwecter,     ofihcN'^t- 
more  melodious,  and  more  various,  than  the  Notes    iKg^ie^ 
of  any  other  Bird.     And  what  is  remarkable  is 
his  beginning  to  fing,   or   at  leaft  continuing  to 
fing,  after  all  the  others  have  ceafcd,  as  if  confcious  to  him- 
lelf  that  his    Muiic  deferved  a  more  particular  Regard.     It 
is  very  rare  tb:^  one  can  get  a  Sight  of  thefe  Evening  Mu- 
itcians  ;  but  the  Beauty  of  their  Feathers  is  not  at  all  equal 
to  the  Melody  of  their    Songs,   their  Colour  being  a  dufky 
redifli  brown  ;  and  in  Size  and  Shape  they  refemble  the  Gold- 
finch.    The  Time  of  their  finging  and  breeding  their  young 
ones,  is  from  the  latter  End  of  ^pril  to  the  Beginning  of 
y^w,  after  which   they  are  /jever  either  heard  or  fecn,  'till 
Che  fame  Seafon  returns  agiin  ;    infomuch  that   many  look 
upon  them  as  a  Bird  of  Haflaee.     The  particular  Formatioil . 
and  delicate  Strudhirc  of  the  Windpipe  in  finging  Rird^^ll^ 
peculiarly  adapted  to  form  the  niceft  Modulations  of  Voice,  ii 
very  well  worthy  of  curious  Obfcrvation. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  noted  of  thofc  we  call 
Birds  of  Paflage,  as  it  is  a  domcfHc  Bird,    dwell-     of;^iS^-a'^ 
ing  altogether  in  Towns  and  Village^,  and  build-     h<uj. 
in^  Its  Ncfts  even  in  our  K^ufes.     OfthcfcNi-fts 
the  Architedlure,  the  Ma^eri.ils,    .;t:J   ilieir   ni.iiin^r  cf  ufing 
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them,  arc  altogether  furprizing.  She  wants  neither  Sti^ks^ 
nor  Hay,  nor  Ligaments  of  any  Sort  ;  but  wetting  hw 
Krealt  and  her  Wings  on  the  Surface  of  the  Water,  and 
then  fluking:  the  Moiflure  over  the  Duft,  tempers  and  works 
it  up  with  her  Bill  into  a  kind  of  Mortar  or  Cement,  with 
which  (he  trt^s  a  Dwellinii,  equally  fecurc  and  convenient, 
and  with  inch  wonderful  Exadlnefs  and  Regularity,  as  is  not  to 
be  iniitattil  by  the  Art  of  Man.  Concerning  the  Migration  of 
thei'c  Birds,  or  their  Difappearance  at  the  End  of  Summer, 
Natunilifts  arc  very  much  divided:  fome  fuppofing  that  they 
take  Wing  by  con  font  about  the  End  of  tieptembtrj  and  fly 
to  fome  warmer  Climate;  and  others,  that  they  hide  them- 
fclvcs  in  Rocks,  or  Caves,  or  under  the  Surface  of  the  Wa- 
ter, wl'.crc  they  Iiave  fometimes  been  found  in  great  Numbers 
haniiina;  to;:othLr  by  thcT  Feet  like  Bees  in  a  Swarm.  And 
tliut  iliis  is  the  'J  ruth  of  the  Matter  appears  probable  alfo 
ironi  hence,  that  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Spring  Seafon,  they 
arc  generally  found  near  Rocks  or  watery  Places,  flying  weakly 
iibout,  as  it  wcfe  to  try  their  "Wings  after  their  firfl  Rcvivi 
f:om  their  ^Vintcr  Sleep. 

I  will  conclude  my  Account  of  Birds  with 
fj  f.f.  ^^"^  Creature,  as  it  partakes  both  of  the  Nature 
of  Birds  and  of  four-footed  Beafts.  Its  Head, 
Bodv',  and  the  Hair  or  Furr  with  which  it  is 
covered,  very  much  refemble  thofe  of  a  Moufe  ;  it  alfo  brings 
forth  its  young  ones  perfcdly  formed  like  the  four-footed 
Kind,  and  gives  them  Suck.  It  partakes  ^of  the  feathcr'd 
Kind,  in  having  only  two  I^gs,  large  Wings,  and  the  Power 
of  flying.  Its  Wings  confiit^of  one  entire  Skin,  webb'd  to- 
getlwr  Somewhat  like  the  Feet  of  Water- Fowl,  and  at  the 
Top  of  their  Wings  are  two  Hooks  or  Claws,  which  they 
make  ufe  of  to  hang  by  whijft  they  are  feeding,  fleeping,  or 
retting  themfelvcs.  Thefe  Creatures  very  rarely  appear 
in  the  Day-time,  but  fly  in  the  Dufk  of  the  Evening  only, 
and  are  faid  to  fleep  all  the  Winter  in  the  Holes  of  old 
Houfes  or  Walk.  It  is  a  very  proper  Emblem  of  a  Man 
that  ach  a  falfc  or  double  Charafier,  appearing  now  in  one 
Light  or  Shape,  and  then  in  another  ;  and  as  fuch  a  Man  is 
defpifed  and  kicked  out  of  all  honeft  Company,  fo  thefe 
doubtful  and  amphibious  Vermin  arc  allowed  the  Honour  of 
a  Place  neither  amongft  the  Birds  nor  Beafts% 
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CHAP.     VII. 

Of  Four 'fooled  BEASTS. 

WE  are  now  come  to  that  Part  of  the  Animal  Crea- 
tion, which  both  in  the  Make  of  their  BoJk-s,  and 
in  the  Powers  of  their  Minds,  fcem  to  approach  tbc  ncucft 
Co  Man.  I  have  therefore  refervcd  to  this  Place  the  Confi- 
deration  of  that  Principle  which  is  faid  to  govern  and  direct 
all  the  Animal  World,  except  Mankind,  1  nunn  Inftindt. 
Some  RcflccUons  on  that  Principle,  and  the  Diricreiice  be- 
tween it  and  Rcafon,  will  afToid  yuu  a  Leflbn  botli  inftru- 
&\yfe  and  entertaining. 

As  the  Author  of  all  Beings  hath  endowed  the  human 
Mind  with  the  Principle  of  Rcafon,  to  guide  and  direct 
Mankind  in  all  the  various  Concerns  of  Life  ;  fo  he  hath  im- 
planted \i\  all  the  inferior  Creatures  a  Piinciplc,  which  iho' 
\q(s  noble  and  extenfive,  is  a  more  uniform  and  certain  Guide 
tfcan  Rcafon  itfclf.  This  Principle  we  call  lullindt.  It  fliows 
itfelf  differently  in  every  diflercnt  Spccieu  of  Animals,  yet  in 
every  Animal  is  fuitable  to  the  Nature  and  Circumftanccs  of 
that  particular  Species.  Thus,  as  the  ini^enious  Mr.  Rny  ob- 
ferves,  all  Creatures  know  how  to  u: fend  them fc Ives,  and  of- 
fend their  Enemies,  where  their  natural  Weapons  arc  Tituate, 
and  how  to  make  ufc  of  them.  A  Calf  wiJl  fo  manage  his 
Head  3S  tho'  he  would  pu(h  with  hib  iJ-^rny,  even  bcfoic  they 
(hoot.  A  Boar  knows  the  Ufe  of  hib  Tuffib,  a  Dog  01  his 
Teeth,  aHorfe  of  his  Hoofs,  a  C>;('k  ^t  liis  Spur.-,  and  a  Bee 
of  her  Sting.  Now,  why  another  Aniin.*!  vvliich  h.itii  no  Horns 
lb)UiJ  not  make  a  Show  of  puftiing,  nr  m*  Spurs,  offtriking 
witii  his  Legs,  and  the  l.ke,  1  know  n.'»r,  Init  ili.it  every  Kind 
is  prtAi'Jcnti*:lly  directed  to  the  Ule  ol  ir~  proiitr  and  niitural 
Weapons.  2.  Poultry,  Paitridgc,  and  tJtIier  JJiids,  ;it  fitil 
Sight  know  Birds  of  Prey,  afid  make  Sign  (A  it  l)y  3  peculiar* 
Note  of  their  Voice  to  their  V«iiuijj,  wIm*  pr. I. ii'.ly  tl'iercu{K)n 
hide  themfelves.  3.  All  youn;;  AniniuK  as  Uum  a<;  thi^y  arc 
biought  forth,  know  their  Food  ;  U>v  j;.\.implr',  (uch  .;s  arc 
nouriflied  with  Miik,  prcfently  ;:iid  their  Wav  to  the  P:«ps, 
a/id  fu(k  at  them;  whereas  noi.e  of  tliufe  wir)  arc  ]i(*t  ilr- 
li  Micd  fcr  that  Nourilhmcnt  ever    oHer   to  i'"  <,  or  iuk  IV>r 
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any  i"uch  Food.  4.  Such  Creatures  as  arc  Wcb-footcd  or 
Fili-locd,  wiKthcr  J?: ids  or  Beads,  arc  naturally  diredted  to 
go  imo  the  \Vut(':,  and  fwiia  tl^erc ;  as  vc  fee  Ducklings, 
tho'  hatched  and  laid  by  a  Hen,  if  fhe  brings  them  to  ihc 
Brink  of  a  ivi'.er,  or  Pond  of  Water,  they  1  rcfcntly  leave 
her,  and  in  they  go,  tho'  thcv  never  faw  any  fuch  thing 
done  before,  and  tho*  the  Hen  clucks  and  calls,  and  docs 
what  fhe  can  to  keep  them  out.  5.  Birds  of  ihe  fame  kind 
make  their  Nells  of  the  fame  Materials,  laid  in  the  fame 
Order,  and  exaflly  of  the  fame  Figure  ;  fo  t!iat  by  the  Sight 
of  iiie  Neft  one  may  eafily  know  what  Bird  it  belongs  to  ; 
rnd  this  tlu-y  do  tho'  living  in  ciiftant  Countries,  and  tho' 
they  never  faw  nor  could  fee  any  Neft  made.  This,  toge- 
ther with  the  curious  and  artificial  Contexture  of  fuch  Ndh, 
and  their  Fitncfs  and  Convenience  for  the  Reception,  Hatch- 
ing and  Chw-riftiing  the  Eggs  and  Young  of  their  reipeclivc 
Buildeis,  is  a  Jtrcat  Argument  that  they  arc  aftcd  upon  by  a 
Wifdom  fiiperioi  ro  tlieir  own,  and  driven  as  it  were  to  bring 
about  Ends  wlii'  !t  themfelvcs  aim  not  at  (fo  far  as  we  can  dif- 
cern)  but  are  (iir;.c.L  Mo.  They  aSt  not  by  Art^i-^)^  Arijhtlcy 
r either  do  ihcy  ii:qi{ni\  ncithtr  do  they  deliberate  about  iihat 
/[yy  .'h,  Ar.d  thercf«»n,  us  Dr.  Ci/^ttvY/;  well  obfervcs,  they 
.tre  ni)t  Mailers  of  that  Wifdom  according  to  which  t'.cy 
flci,  biii  cniy  pafTive  to  the  Inftmcls  aiid  Imprc!7es  thtreof 
upon  them.  Laltly,  What  can  be  more  wonderful  than  the 
Migration  of  fonie  kind.*  of  Birds  from  a  hotter  to  a  colder 
Country  ;  or  from  a  colder  to  a  hotter,  according  to  their 
Nature,  and  to  the  different  Scafons  of  the  Year  ?  What 
move,  them  to  Ihift  their  Qiiarreis  ?  What  direcls  them  which 
Way  to  llecr  thi  ir  Courfe  ?  What  impels  them  to  cro6  an 
Ocean  ofwhiJi  they  can  fee  no  End,  and  enables  them  to 
nvcrccmc  the  Sl:.u-  of  Hunger,  and  the  Fear  of  Drov/ning  ? 
Thefe  and  n.any  other  Wonders,  are  difcoverable  in  the 
Biutc  Crc.it'OT ;  )et  that  it  is  InflincI:,  not  Reafon,  they  a6l  bv, 
appears  minit.lHy  from  hence  j  that  in  all  their  Works  there 
is  no  Vari/.tion,  but  every  Species  doth  naturally  purfue  at 
tt'l  times  the  fame  Methods  and  W^ays,  without  any  Tutoras?! 
or  Learning  :  uhcieas  Reafon  without  In(lru£lion,  would 
often  vary,  and  do  that  by  many  Methods,  which  Inftind 
Ht^h  by  one  alone.  The  Reafon  of  Man  is  an  active  and  fruic- 
iiil  Principle,  which  knows,  and  would  be  perpetually  en- 
Lrgin;i  its  Atrainments,  which  deliberates,  wills,  and  chufcs 
wi:h  Freedom,  which  operates,  and,  if  I  may  uk  the  Expref- 
fion,  d:iily  creates  new  Works.    If  a  Spider  had  all  the  Skill 

of 
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of  a  Weaver,  fhe  would  make  fomcthing  elfc  bcfide  her  Web  ( 
\vere  the  Swallow  as  fkilful  as  a  Mafon,  ihe  would  build  with 
other  Materials  than  Dirt.  In  fliort,  were  Animals  once  ca- 
pable ot"  Thought,  they  would  not  be  limited  to  one  invaria- 
ble Track  j  new  Ideas  would  be  Infufed  into  their  Minds, 
and  we  fliould  not  fee  them  embarrafled,  flupid,  and  intrafl* 
able  when  taken  out  of  the  Way  of  Life,  which  is  peculiar  to 
each  Species. 

Thefe  RcflefKons  may  fufficc  at  prefent  to  give  you  fomt 
faint  Notion  of  yie  DifRrcnce  between  Reafon  and  InftinA. 
We  will  now  proceed  to  the  natural  Hiftory  of  fomc  few  of 
the  moll  remarkable  Qiiadrupeds.  And  I  cannot  begin  with 
a  more  noble  or  more  ufeful  Animal  than  the  Horfe;. 

•  If  Cuftom  had  not  dignify^d  the  Lion  with 
the  Title  of  King  of  Beafts  ;  Reafon,  one  would  ^j^^  ihr^e^ 
think,  could  no  where  confer  that  Honour  more 
defcrvedly  than  on  the  Horfe.  As  to  the  Lion,  he 
is  endowed  with  no  Kingly  Q^Ialities'^vhatfocver,  except  thofe 
of  devouring  his  Subjcdls,  and  infpiring  ihcm  with  'I  error: 
but  the  Horfe,  on  the  contrary,  is  never  injurious  to  other 
Creatures,  either  in  their  Pcrfons  or  Properties  ;  his  Qualities 
arc  all  amiable,  and  there  is  nothing  in  him  that  can  excite 
the  leaft  Avcrfion.  There  is  fuch  a  Noblcncfb  in  his  Difjx>- 
fition,  fuch  a  Beauty  in  his  Formation,  and  fuch  a  Grandeur 
in  his  whole  Deportment,  as  ftrongly  attracts  our  Regard,  and 
commaniis  our  Admiration.  And  if  we  confidcr  in  how  many 
various  Ways  he  is  ufeful  and  beneficial  to  Mankind,  we 
fhail  become  more  and  more  cnjnrrtd  in  his  Favour.  Is  he 
required  to  cultivate  our  Lands,  to  bear  Home  our  Harvclls, 
or  to  carry  our  Goods  or  Pcrfons  from  Place  to  Place  ?  he 
L<?  always  prepar'd,  and  always  willinir,  tho'  wearied  in  our 
Service.  Is  he  defign'd  for  nobler  Sports,  to  follow  the 
Hounds  and  Horn  o'er  Hedges,  Hills  arul  Dales,  or  to  try 
his  Swiftnefs  in  the  level  Courfc  ;  wiih  wlmi  Ardor  he  feems 
infpir'd  !  he  fnufFs  the  Arr<  he  p:ws  tl^.c  (irouiuf,  he  neighs, 
and  feems  to  call  aloud  for  the  Trial  ;  and  in  the  generous 
Contention,  fuch  is  his  Eagerncfs  and  Kiiiulation,  that  he 
will  often  rather  die  than  be  outdone.  Or  is  he  culled  foith 
to  bear  our  Warriors  to  the  KitKI  of  Ritlle  ?  how  \aluaMe 
is  his    Sircncth,   his  Swiftnefs,    and   h.is  Coiuiu^ft  !    •\  Hn 
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^fci  is  ckathcd  ivitb  Thunder  ;  thf  Gbry  if  hh  Nofirib  it 
Uf-rihle,  He  faiveth  in  the  Valley^  and  repiceth  in  his  Strength  \ 
he  octth  sn  to  meet  the  armed  Men.  He  mockfth  at  Fear^  and 
is  n.:t  rjf'rightzd'y  neither  turneth  he  hack  from  the  Sword. 
*Jhe  ^irjtr  lattlth  agcinj}  him^  the  glitter tng  Spear  and  the 
Ubifid.  He  I'fvallciveth  the  Ground  with  Fiercenefs  and  Rage^ 
ftft-  er  hiwjeth  he  that  it  is  the  Sound  of  the  Trumpet.  He 
faith  nmmg  the  TrumtetSy  hoj  ha  !  He  fmelleth  the  BattU 
afar  'jf",  the  TkurJrr  cf  the  Captains  and  the  Shouting, 

If  the  Horfe,  on  account  of  Tkis  noble  and  ge«^ 
c/tiiDip,  ncrcus  Qualities,  claim  the  firft  Place  among 
Animals,  the  Dog,  for  his  Faiihfulncfs  and  Sa- 
gacity, may  very  defcrvedly  be  honour'd  with  the 
fpcond.  There  is  fcarce  in  any  Species  of  Creatures  what- 
foever,  fo  great  a  Variety  as  in  that  of  Dogs ;  their  Shape, 
their  Size,  their  C!olour,  their  Qualities  arc  extremely  dife- 
rcnt.  The  large  Englijh  Maftiff  is  famous  for  Strength  and 
Courage ;  fo  alfo  is  the  Bull-dog  :  the  Greyhound  is  exceed- 
ing fwift  and  quick  fighted ;  the  Hound  flow,  but  fo  faga- 
cious  in  his  Smell,  that  the  fleeted  Game  can  feldom  efcape 
him  :  the  Spaniel  is  excellent  on  the  Water,  the  Pointer  in 
the  Field  :  the  common  Cur  is  endowed  with  many  Qualities 
ufciui  to  the  P^armcr,  the  Shepherd,  and  to  every  Houfe- 
kccpcr ;  an  J  the  Lap-dog,  for  fuch  fine  Ladies,  or  Lady-like 
Gentlemen  as  have  nothing  to  do,  is  a  very  agreeable  Com- 
panion. But  tlie  two  QiiaTities  of  Faithfulnefs  and  Sagacity 
ioem  to  run  thro'  the  whole  Kind,  and  many  extraordinary 
Inllantts  1  avc  bet  n  given  both  of  the  one  and  the  other. 
Piut.2rjj  t^Ilo  i;s,  that  in  ;i  public  Speftacle  which  he  hirafelf 
faW  ex!.  J  hi  led  b;.f'):c  the  Lmpcror  Vefpaftan  at  Rome^  a  Dog 
was  taught  to   ;.  :j(vni   a  certain   Part,  in  which  he  waste 

futon  the  /.p: ; ..  ...i.*."  cf  dying  by  Poifon.  That  after  the 
iccc  of  JjrLMi  V  .«  /.ivr H  him  which  was  fuppofed  to  poifon 
him,  he  bc^ari  f»  n.ci  ;'nd  lbgj];cr,  and  at  length  fell  down, 
feem'd  to  crow  ilirr',  and  lay  to  all  Appearance  without  Life  ; 
infoinuch  that  ht-  was  drapccd  about  the  Stage  by  feveral 
People  a-  a  dead  D.^c,  without  giving  any  Signs  of  Motion  : 
but  that  wh'.n  hi^  R:it  required  him  to  come  to  Life,  he  firft 
opcntd  his  Eyes,  tl)cn  moved  his  Head,  then  ftretched  him- 
fiif,  and  at  length  p^ot  up.  Another  Inftance  of  uncommon 
bjigacity  is  given  ua  lA'  a  blind  Dog.  A  large  Company  of 
"^  'pre  got  tr.gcther  in  the  Marker-phcc  at  Rimey  to 
..-  ptryc:m  iv.cral  Trici;s  which  he  had  been  taught 
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by  hi8  Mafter,  among  the  reft  this  was  one.  Several  of  the 
Company  agreed  to  give  the  Maficr  different  Pieces  of  Gold, 
Silver,  Copper,  Rings,  Bracelets,  and  many  other  Things, 
which  he  put  all  together,  and  hid  them  under  the  Surface  of 
the  Earth ;  tlicn  commanding  the  Dog  to  feck,  he  prefently 
found  them,  and  carryM  each  Piece  to  its  proper  Owner  with- 
out the  leaft  MiAakc.  I'here  are  Inftances  of  uncommon 
Docility,  and  Proofs  of  fome  furprizing  Powers  in  the  Minds 
of  thefe  Animals,  which  if  rightly  attended  to  might  be  made 
of  great  Ufe  to  Mankind.  Of  their  Love  and  P'idelity  to  their 
Matters,  and  theft  great  Care  and  Courage  in  defending  their 
Perfons,  their  Houfes,  their  Cloaths,  or  any  thing  belonging 
to  them,  the  Inftances  are  innumerable,  and  happen  every 
Day. 

Of  all  Land  Animals  the  Elephant  is  by  much 
the  largeft ;  and  if  common  Repons  are  true,  it  is    OftbeEfe^  « 
at  leaft  equal  to  any  in  Underftanding  and  Sa-    ^  '"''' 
gacity.     l^hey  are  bred  only  in  hot  Countries; 
the  Enjl'Indies^t  and  fome  Parts  of  Jfrica  abound  with  them 
very  much.     They  are  frequently  eleven  or  twelve  Feet  high, 
many   much  higher ;   their  Make  is  very  clumfy,  and  their 
Strength  prodigious.    Their  Colour  is  generally  Moufe  Dun, 
or  Black ;  and  the  Skin  of  their  Sides  and  Back  fo  hard  that 
it  is  not  eafily  pierced  even  by  a  Sword  or  Spear.    Their  Eyes 
are  fniall,  fomething  refembling  thofe  of  a  Swine,   but  very 
red.     They  have  four  Teetli  on  each  Side  with  which  they 
grind  their  Meat,  and  two  large  Tufks  which  hang  out  of 
tiieir  Mouths,  and  grow  to  a  prodigious  Size,  frequently  more 
than  a  hundred  Weight  each.     Thefe  they  caft  every  tenth 
Year,  and  by  (hat  means  afford  a  very  valuable  Commodity 
to  the  Natives,    who  exchange  thefe  Ivory  Teeth  with  the 
Europeans  for  many  other  Wares.     But  the  moft  remarkable 
Part  of  the  Elephant  is  his  Probofcis  or  IVunk.     This  is  a 
large,    hollow,    griftlv  Membrane,    hanging  down  from   the 
upper  Part  of  his  Nofe  towards  the  Ground,    and  (if  one 
may  compare  great  Things   with  fmali)    fomething  hke  the 
Skin  upon  the  Bill  of  a  l^urkey  Cock,     'rhis  wonderful  Mem- 
ber, is  fo  admirably  contrived,  fo  curioufly  wrought,  and  witii 
fo  great  Agility  and  Readinefs  applied  by  this  unwieldy  Crea- 
ture to   all  its   fevcral  Occafions,  that  it  is  an  Inftance  of  fucli 
uncommon  Workmanfliip,  as  none  but  an  Almighty  Maker 
^ould  contrive.    :Anothcr  Remarkable  of  this  Creaturdffs,  that 
ibe  Nipples  of  the  Female  are  placed  near  her  Brcaft,  by  rca- 

fon 
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ion  (he  is  forced  to  fuck  herfelf,  and  by  the  Help  of  her  Trunk 
conveys  the  Milk  into  the  Mouth  of  her  Young.  The  Tinw 
of  their  going  with  Young  is  one  whole  Year,  and  the  Length 
of  their  Life  is  generally  thoug.ht  to  be  upwards  of  a  hundred. 
Hiey  live  upon  Plants,  or  Roots,  which  they  dig  out  of  the 
Earth  with  their  Tulks  ;  or  upon  the  Fruit,  or  Branches  of 
Trees,  which  they  pull  down  with  their  Trunks.  They  are, 
when  tamed,  a  very  docile  Creature ;  and  the  various  Ufes  the 
ancient  Indiansy  and  fomc  other  Nations,  made  of  them  in 
War,  arc  aftonifhing.  Many  thoufands  of  them  have  at  once 
been  led  to  Battle,  armed  with  various  Weapons,  and  taught 
to  cxcrcife  their  Trunks  with  a  mifchievous  Dexterity.  They 
were  very  ufcful  alto  in  throwing  down  'J^ees,  Houfes,  Walls, 
or  whatever  obftrucled  the  March  cf  an  Army.  Large  wooden 
Towers  alfo  were  frequently  fixed  -jpon  their  Backs,  ca- 
pable of  containing  15  or  20  Mon  armed  with  Spears  and 
Javelins,  which  from  ilich  an  Elevation  they  darted  at  their 
iiricniics  with  great  Advantage.  Yet  it  frequently  hnppened, 
tiiat  thefc  Creatures  occafioncJ  as  much  ConFuiion  in  tii^  Ar- 
mies to  which  they  belonged,  as  in  tho  e  of  th<rir  Enem.es  ; 
wherefore  the  Uic  of  them  hath  been  Ion":  laid  afiJe.  Many 
are  the  Arts  and  Stratagems  made  ufe  (»f  to  tuke  and  tame 
ihcic  Creatures.  One  1  icmember  to  have  lead,  1  tliink,  in 
PiirT)^  as  follows.  They  dii;  a  large  Ditch,  raid  putting 
therein  fuch  Food  as  they  know  the  Ikall  is  fond  of,  he  is 
aitradkd  by  the  Smell,  and  betray'd  into  tl.c  Ditch,  from 
whence  he  is  not  able  to  afcend.  Upon  this  comes  a  Man 
with  Whips  ar.d  Cords,  who  be.  ts  and  rormcnti:  him  very  fc- 
vcrcly  ;  prefcntly  comes  another,  and  fccniir.gly  in  great  An- 
ger, beats  and  drives  away  the  Al::n  that  tormented  him,  at 
the  fame  time  ftroaking  and  fn  :Iiin  ?  the  Beaft,  and  then  de- 
parts. In  a  little  time  the  fiilt  Man  il turns,  and  beats  and 
whips  him  agiiin  with  gaat  ]  ur.  ;  aguin  his  Deliverer  alfo 
appears,  and  drives  him  a.vay  :  ArJ  this  is  repeated  feveral 
times,  till  at  length  the  h.aft  begins  to  recognize  his  Friend, 
and  10  fhow  iome  Signs  of  AfFcclion,  which  the  Man  takes 
care  to  improve,  by  givin<»  hinf,  as  he  grows  hungry,  Food  to 
cat,  and  Water  to  quench  hisThirft;  fl ill  growing  more  and 
more  familiar,  he  at  laft  djg.>  an  eafy  Afcent  out  of  the  Ditch, 
:in6  leads  him  forth  entirely  turned  and  conquered  by  Love  and 
Gratitude. 

This  Creature  is  about  four  Feet  in  Length, 

i   '■*     %      and    in   Breadth   twelve  or  fifteen  Inches.      His 

J-'irr,  in  the  Nonhirn  Countries,  is  generally  of  a 

bliic.'vi.'h  CwIoj:  ;  but  in  the  more  temperate  Cli- 

mateS) 
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xnates»  it  brightens  into  a  redifh  Tindure.  He  is  covered 
v/ith  two  forts  of  Hair,  one  long  and  hardifh,  the  other  a  foft 
Down,  which  is  manufa£lured  into  StufFs,  Hats,  or  Stockings. 
They  have  a  large  broad  Tail,  which  is  covered  with  Scales 
ainioft  like  thofe  of  a  Fifli.  Both  the  Male  and  the  Female 
have  two  Bags  under  their  Bellies,  impregnated  with  a  liquid 
Subftance,  called  by  the  Phyficians  Cajlonumy  and  when  pre- 
pared by  the  Chymifls,  Cajhr  Drops^  or  Tin£iure  of  Caftury 
IfSc.  It  is  prefcribed  as  an  excellent  Remedy  againft  Poifons, 
Vapours,  and  many  Indifpofitions.  They  are  found  in  great 
Plenty  in  HudforCs-Bayy  ^ew-Englandj  and  Ruffian  which  lail 
produce  the  beft  Caftoreum.  What  is  moft  remarkable  in 
thefe  Creatures  is  their  great  Skill  as  Archite£b.  They  build 
their  Apartments  (or  one  may  rather  call  them  Towns  and 
Cities,  for  they  afibciate  together  in  great  Numbers)  with 
furprizing  Art  and  Contrivance.  When  they  have  found  a 
convenient  Situation  in  the  Banks  of  a  River,  their  next  Care 
is  to  ieek  out  lor  proper  I'imbcr  to  fupport  the  R<  ofs  of  their 
fubtcrraneous  Dwellings.  For  this  Purpofc  they  pitch  upon  a 
Tiee,  perhaps  about  as  thick  as  a  Man's  Leg,  which  they 
gnaw  with  their  Teeth  till  they  have  cut  it  down,  l^hcn  they 
go  to  work  upon  the  Branches,  and  break  them  into  Lengths 
of  one,  two,  or  three  Feet,  according  to  the  Ufes  they  intend 
them  for.  And  when  thefe,  which  arc  the  main  Jcids  and 
Suppoiters,  are  difpofed  according  to  their  Mind,  they  then 
weave  or  wattle  them  with  fmaller  Twigs,  and  incruft  over 
the  whole  with  a  Plaifter  or  Cement,  which  fcrves  cither  to 
keep  out  Inundations,  or  to  preferve  the  Water  in  Refcrvoirs 
for  their  own  Ufe.  Though  againft  Inundations  they  arc  ge- 
nerally provided  with  upper  Apartments,  which  they  retire  to 
when  tlie  Floods  arifc,  and  dcfccnd  from  when  the  Watcis 
fubfide. 

I  will  conclude  my  Lcflbns  to  you  on  the  Sub-     ^^-.^^ 
jc£t  ofAnimals^  with  a  few  Reflect ioiis  on  one,     ;>.•;>. 
which,  though  it  be  the  moft  comnion,  is  never- 
thtticfs  the  moft  curious,   the  moft   im.ocent,   and  the  moft 
ufcful  Creature  upon  the  Face  of  the  Karth.     You  will  im- 
xncdi^iuiy  guefs  i  mean  the  Sheep :    For   what  other  Animal 
call  compare  with  it  in  any  of  thofe  Inilances  ?  Of  what  vaft 
Importance  to  the  Public  is  the  Wool  which  giows   upon  its 
l^ck,  and  which  is  fhorn  off"  every  Ycir  for  the  Ufe  of  Man  ! 
How  many  thouiands  of  poor  People  arc  employed  in  fcouring, 
carding,  combing,  and  fpinning  it?  How  many  more  in  weaving 
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it  into  Cloth?,  or  Stuffs,  or  Stockings  ?  When  thefe  Com- 
nir^iries  come  into  the  Han.^s  of  the  Merchant,  they  are  cx- 
poited  to  every  Quarter  of  the  Globe,  and  the  richcft  and  the 
molt  valuable  Produfls  of  the  whole  Earth  arc  brought 
Home  in  Exchange  for  thefe  cur  Golden  Fleeces.  Add  to 
this«  the  many  and  various  Ufcs  that  are  made  of  its  Skin  ; 
cither  as  Parchment  to  write  on  ;  or  as  Leather  for  our  Wear 
ii?  Brccchc>,  Gloves,  i^c.  or  as  a  ufefiil  Commodity  in  bind- 
ing of  Book?,  covering  of  Sheaths  for  Swords,  Cafes  for  In- 
ftrLmcnti,  snJ  many  other  Thin^?.  And  laftly,  one  might 
aiid  finher,  if  it  did  not  f.ivour  too  much  of  Ingratitude  and 
Cn:c!ty  to  lb  cfcfuK  fo  incffciillve  and  harmleii  a  Creature,  the 
delicious  Food  which  its  Flefli  affords  for  the  Nourifhment  of 
our  BoJicb. 

And  thus  I  have  given  you,  in  as  (hort  and  plain  a  Manner 
rs  I  cou!d,  a  View  as  it  were  in  Miniature  of  fonic  of  the  princi- 
ral  Things  which  will  meet  vcur  Obfcrvation  in  this  ^ifiblc 
\N'o:!d.  I  (houlJ  i.ow,  iJv^Tiiir.g  to  my  Promife  and  my 
Plan,  concIuJc  the  Whole  wrih  icn^e  Rcficc\iop.>  upon  Man, 
the  l.-il  a::J  nobldl  of  the  Wo?k<  of  Gi^J.  But  this  would 
open  a  Scone  too  l::rge  for  mr  to  expatiate  in  at  prcfcnt,  and 
pcrJMps  t<x)  ip.tiicate  in  fomc  of  it<  P.irts  for  you  to  follow 
inc.  It  would  lead  mc  f  :rt,  to  cor.fidtr  the  Form  and  Stn;c- 
i::re  oi  hit  B^^iy  ;  the  Convenience  and  Fimcfs  tf  its  rtvcr^l 
Parts  for  the  Offices  they  are  to  perlorm.  The  Head  and 
B;.iin  to  contrive,  the  Hands  to  execute,  <Sc,  I  fhould  alfo 
be  led  to  make  fbme  Obfervatiuns  on  the  Five  Scnfcs.  The 
cu:ioi!>  Structure  of  the  Eve,  and  the  Nature  of  Villon^  or 
^ec'Pg  :  the  Mccharii.'.n  or"  the  Far,  and  the  Doctrine  of 
S«'»uti'Js  and  Hcr.rin;r  :  i*:c  Nii'c,  and  its  Senfe  of  Smelling  : 
I'lc  Fa'atr,  a»iJ  i:s  'Faltiiv: :  ..nJ  thr  delicate  Senfe  of  Feeling, 
v'rich  is  chltuild  over  tl.e  uholc  B(;clv.  I  fhould  thence  be 
led  to  C'lr.hicr  the  Mii%?,  r:nd  the  kvcral  Powers  of  Perccp- 
iKs:),  Rtflc^iion,  and  Judgment,  or  Determination.  The  great 
ITc  and  Advantage  ot  Speech  cr  Language,  by  which  Man- 
kind are  enabled  to  communicate  their  own  Thoughts,  and 
t.i  receiv-?  dHii.'K>Iv  the  'Fhuuiihts  of  others,  to  the  Improve- 
me:u  of  thvi:  ,» •  :i  Mind<,  and  the  Incrcafc  of  Knowledge  in 
cri'.cral.  Tlv?  wopJeiful  Powers  of  his  Imagination  and  In- 
vtntion  woii-d  iilt'o  be  lemeinhtied,  by  which  he  has  been 
•.•riab'tc;  to  tl!fcov,  r  and  bring  to  great  Pcifcc'tion  the  Sciences 
o:"  AiithnKtic,  Cicorrictry,  A'gcbr!,  Navigation,  Mechanics, 
a:iJ  rtil  Mathenutical  Lciirr.irig.      To  meal'are   anJ   calciiLicc 
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the  Diftances,  Magnitudes,  Motions,  and  Eclipfes  of  all  thofe 
vaft  and  numberlefi  Bodies  that  compofe  this  univerfal  Frame. 
And  not  only  has  he  been  enabled  to  conceive  thefe  great  and 
wonderful  Things,  but  by  the  noble  and  ufeful  Invention  of 
Letters  and  Writing,  to  perpetuate  thefe  his  Conceptions,  and 
convey  them  down  from  Age  to  Age,  for  every  fucceeding  Qe- 
neration  to  improve  upon  to  the  End  of  Time.  Such  and  fo 
copiouris  the  Study  of  Man.  I  (hall  therefore  leave  you  to 
gain  a  tfmrough  Knowledge  of  yourfelf,  as  you  grow  in  Years 
and  Experience,  and  happy  will  you  be  if  you  truly  attain  it, 
even  by  the  Time  you  arrive  at  perfe£l  Manhood. 
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BOOK     I. 

Preliminaries. 

l^OA  \av  ToHy  oTof  Tn  yLA^Sf  >^  i^ivpSv  Tii  aMr 'sroiriCH 
XvvAlivJy  iTmifJiOVA.  BION  ^  XPHSTCN  ;^  nONWPON 
J^iA  tvi^KovTAy  TKV  ^i\}iu  «c  Tay  J^UAlfr  ctet  ^o^AVtAy^  al-m 
p^Oeu^     AVAKo'^i^oiJLivov  *TAi\Ay   ri  vSp  ^i   p«94if7*>    Xj  $t/y- 

TlBifJLtVA  rtAAnAo  ^,   3^  J^ieUpMlAiVA.  ^^^  A^flf,  0<«  w^  ?y#f. 

xg  e<<^ii'cei  71  xstAA®-  TeFiqt  »  ^tfKir^  K^Aifn  t^  iitrtt  TOtAc 
TtvU  4yx"*  *?**'^,  *«tx^i'  n.  iyA^ov  cpT-flt^ftT*— —  ;^  cr«fy7A 

WJt£v    J'vVATVt  €iVCU     ffV?^^oyia'AUiVO¥    cJp«^      'O'C,^^    T^f    TlJ# 

•^-TXHS  *TC1N  ctVeCAtToyl*,  w  re  x**?**  ^  ''*'  rfM«r« 
BION .  i'^-^.  <1«  A^ipi'^.  tip.  lO. 
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rVMAN  Knowledge  has  been  diftributcd  byttfflofo^ 
fophers  into  different  Branches,  and  into  more  or  fewer 
Divifions,    according   to    the  more  or   Icfs  extcnfivc  Views, 
which  they  have  taken  of  the  various  Subje£b  of  Human  £n<* 
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A  great  Philofophcr  *  has  laid  it  out  into  three 
Par*:thnoj  general  Provinces,  History,  Poetry,  and  Phi- 
K/i3~.':iiJgt'-      LosoPHY  ;    which     he    refers    to    three    fcvcral 

Powers  of  the  Mind,  Memory,  Imagina- 
tion, and  Reason'.  Memory  ik-)res  up  Facts,  or  Ideas,  which 
are  the  Materials  of  Knowledge.  buaghuition  ranges  and 
combines  them  into  different  Alicmhlages  or  Pidlures.  Rea- 
Jon  obfcrvcs  their  Differences,  Conneclions,  and  mutual  Reia- 
lions,  and  argues  concerning  them. 

The  laj}  is  the  proper  Bufmcfs  of  Philc^ophy, 
Priio/jpy  hi  which  ha!>  been  derined,  the  "  I\i:::c-C:r^c  ^f  «•/!.•*- 
^c.v.vii^.  ic  ^,..,.,-  ...^.y/c^"  or  the  "  6V/V//CV  ./  Tlhi^s  Hurian 

"  and  Dhlfje,'*  According  to  ibis  Definition, 
its  Objc'ct  compichends  the  Tlniverfe  or  trhck  of  Thlrgs,  It 
tn'ccs  whiitLVcr  can  be  known  by  Man  concerning  the  Dtli^ 
aiui  his  //c;.Co,  their  Natures,  Powers,  Operations,  and  Con- 

Therefore  to  give  our  Dtfiniiion  more  Preci- 
;;; T .■.::••  .y  f^jn,  Philosophy  may  be  defined,  the  Know- 
P'.::?l  l^n.        W.^i:  of  the  Univcrfe,    or  of  Nature,  and   of  its 

Powers,  Oj.erations,  and  Connections,  with  juft 
iV.c.' ;..■..*.  Reafonings   deduced    from  iher.ce.     Natural  Phi- 

l:f:phy  invcftigates  the  Properties  and  O[:critioiis 
A/''r.'.  of  ilsdy  or  Aj'uitir.    Ahxd  PhiicjifLy  co:itemplatcs 

IJ:m:^n  Nature^  i ts  i^loi  al  Poi t v ?  s  and  O  ituj^hnSy 
and  fjom  ihcfe  deduces  the  Laws  of  Adtion  ;  and  is  defined 
more  Itriclly  the  *'  iVAwc-  c/' Mantcers  or  Di'Tv,  which 
*'  it  traces  from  Man's  Nature  and  Ccfndition,  and  (hews  to 
*^  terminate  in  his  Happincls/'  Theicfv)re  it  is  c.^.iled  Etlhu 
D!jiil'!i'2(i  Alum;*!,  In  fewer  W'ord.N,  it  is  tlie  *•  lOryUu'iIge  cf 
*'  onrDvkY  tf/;<^Fi:MCiTY,  or  the  At  of  iilur  ilrtuoui cd 
"  hcippyr 

It  \3  denominated  an  Art,  as  it  contains  2 
IlyivanArt.     Syllem  (>f  Rules  for  bccomin?;  lirtttotts  and  h(tpf]» 

A\'hi«evtr  practifcs  thcfe  Rules,  by  fo  doing,  at- 
tains an  habitual  Power  ar.d  Facility  of  becoming  vn'tusus  and 

I'f/ppy,  It  is  like  wife  called  a  Science,  as  it  dc- 
Uo-iv  a  duces   ihofe  Rules  from  the  Principles  and  Con- 

iciefice.  ncdiions  of  our  Nuture,  and  proves  that  the  Ob- 

fervance  of  them  is  prod uc live  of  our  Happinefe. 
It  is  an  yf;7,  and  a  Sdeme  of  llie  higheft  Dignity,  Impor- 
2ti Objea.        t'i"cc,  and   Ufe.     Its  Oh'y.h   is  Man's   Duty,  or 

his  Condudl  in  the  fevcial  Moral  Capacities  and 
Its  Office.         Conneclions  which  he  fullains.     Its  Office  is  to 

direa 
•  /Vi/.  Bacon.  Aug,  Sciait,  Lib,  11.  aif.  i. 
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dirc£l  that  Conduft,   to  (hew  whence'  our  Obligations  arife, 
and  where  they  terminate.     Its    Ufe^-  or  Ehd^   is     u  r  j 
the  Attainment  of  Happinefs  ;    and  the   Meam 
it  employs  are  Rules  for  the  right  Conduft  of    UsMeans^ 
our  Msral  Powers, 

As  every  Art  and  Science  is  more  or  lefs  va-  Tke  Stan- 
luable,  as  it  contributes  more  or  lefs  to  our  Hap-  dard  of  other 
pinefs,  this  Moral  Jrt  or  Science  v/hich  unfolds  ^7^  ^"^ 
our  Duty  and  Happinefs,  muft  be  a  proper  Ca-  "^''^^*' 
non  or  Standard,  by  which  the  Dignity  and  Importance  of 
ei'ery  other  Art  and  Science,  are  to  be  afcertained.  It  is 
therefore  pre-eminent  above  all  others  ;  it  is  that  Majler- 
Art^  that  Majler-Scienccy  which  weighs  their  rcfpeflive  Me- 
rit, adjufts  their  Rank  in  the  Scale  of  Science,  prcfcribes  their 
Mciifure,  and  fuperintcnds  their  Kfficacv  and  Application  in 
Human  Lift*.  Therefore  Moral  Philofopf?y  has  been  honoured 
with  the  glorious  Epithets  of  the  DireSinefs  of  Life^  the  Ajif^ 
trefs  of  /V'anncrSj  the  Irrjentrefe  of  Lcnus  and  Cultr/re^  tne 
Guide  to  Virtue  and  Happinefs y  without  fomc  degree  of  which 
Man  were  a  Savage,  and  his  Life  a  Scene  of  liarbarity  and 
Wretch'.dnefs. 

Having  thus  fettled  the  SuhJeH  and  End  oi  the  Science,  the 
Elements  .of  which  we  are  attempting  to  difcover,  and  faf- 
ficiently  diftinguiflied  it  from  all  others,  it  feems  proper 
next  to  fix  the  Alethod  of  profccuting  it.  Moral  Philofopljy 
has  this  in  common  with  Natural  Philofophy^ 
that  it  appeals  to  Nature  or  Fa£l  j  depends  on  ^c  '^'Ltbad, 
Obfervation  ;  and  builds  its  Reafonings  on  plain 
uncontroverted  Experiments,  or  upon  the  fullcft  Induflion  of 
Particulars  of  which  the  Subjeft  will  admit.  Wc  muft  ob- 
ferve,  in  both  thcfe  Sciences,  ^dd  faciat  ^  ferat  Natura  ; 
how  Nature  is  afFc£Ved,  and  what  her  Condu6l  is  in  fuch 
and  fuch  Circumftances.  Or  in  other  Words,  we  muft  col- 
left  the  Phanomena^  or  Jppcurayices  of  Nature  in  any  given 
Inftance  ;  trace  thcfe  to  fpme  General  rrinciplesy  or  Laws  of 
Operation  j  and  then  apply  thefo  Principles  or  Laws  to  the  ex- 
plaining of  other  Phanomena. 

Therefore  Moral  Philofophy  enquires,  not  how  Man  might 
have  bcen^  but  how  he  is  coufituted  j  not  into  what  Prin^ 
dpifSf  or  Difpofitions  his  Actions  may  be  artftdly  refolvcd,  but 
fiom  what  Principles  and  Difpofitions  they  a£iually  flow  ^  not 
what  he  nuty^  by  Education,  Habit  or  foreign  Influence,  comd 
to  if,  or  Jo^  but  what  by  his  Nature^  or  Original  Cenjli'* 
tuent  Priruiples  he  is  formed  to  be  and  do.  "We  difcover  the 
Office^  Ufcj  or  Deflination  of  any  Work,  whether  natural  or 
'  R  X  «rtiJU\al% 
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artificial  by  obfcrvino;  its  Strufturc,  the  Parts  of  which  it 
confifts,  ihcir  Connc^Vion  or  joint  Adion.  It  is  thus  wr  un- 
dcrftand  the  Office  and  l^  of  a  Watch,  a  Plant,  an  Eye,  or 
Hand.  It  is  the  fame  with  a  Living  Creature^  of  the  Ratimal^ 
or  Brute  Kind,  Therefore  to  determine  the  Offict^  Duty^  or 
DejUnation  of  MaJi^  or  in  other  Words  what  his  Bufmefs  is 
or  what  Condiul  he  is  obliged  to  purfue,  we  muft  infpcct  his 
Csyiflitutiony  take  c\ery  Part  to  Pieces,  examine  their  mutual 
Relations  one  to  the  other,  and  the  common  Effort  or  Ten- 
dency of  the  Whole. 


SECTION    I. 

Of  Alan  and  his  CcnneEIions. 

IN  i»ivinz  a  risdc  Sketch  or  Hiftory  in  Miniature  of  A/rr, 
wc  muit  remember  that  he  rifes  from  fmall  Beginnings, 
unfolds  his  Faculties  and  Difpofitions  by  Degrcts,  as  the  Pur- 
j"H)fcs  of  Life  require  their  ApiKarancc,  advances  flowly  through 
different  Stages  to  Maturity,  and  when  he  has  reached  ir, 
gradually  declines  till  he  finks  into  the  Grave.  Let  us  sc- 
Lompany  him  in  his  Progrefs  through  thefe  fucceffive  Stage?, 
and  mark  th;  Principles  which  adluate,  and  the  Fcrtunts 
which  attend  him  in  each,  that  wc  may  have  a  full  View  of 
him. 

M.m  is  born  a  weak,  helplefs,  delicate  Creature, 
Monshfjant  unprovided  with  Food,  Cloathing,  and  whr.- 
Stiitt\  g^.p,.  ^jICj.  j^  necefTary  for  Subfiftence,  or  Defence. 

And  yet,  expofed  as  the  Infant  is  to  number- 
\^U  Wants  and  Dangers,  he  is  utterly  incapable  of  fupplying 
\\\c  fontufy  or  fecurinc  himfelf  againft  the  latter.  But  though 
thus  feeble  and  expoied,  he  finds  immediate  and  fure  Re- 
fources  in  the  Affetiion  and  Care  of  his  Parents,  who  refufe 
no  Labours,  and  forego  no  Dangers,  to  nurfc  and  rear  up 
the  tender  Babe.  By  thefe  powerful  Inftincls,  as  by  fomc 
mighty  Chain,  does  Nature  link  the  Parent  to  the  Child^  and 
foim  the  ftrongeft  Moral  Connexion  on  his  Part,  before  the 
Child  has  the  leaft  Apprehcnfion  of  it.  Hunger  and  Tkirfy 
with  all  the  Senditions  that  accompany  or  arc  connected  with 
them,  explain  themfelvcs  by  a  Language  (Irongly  expreflive, 
and  irrefirtibly  moving.  As  thcfeveral  Scnfes  bring  in  Notices 
sind  Informations  of  furrounding  Objedsj  we  mu}  perceive  in 

the 
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the  young  Spe£htor,  early  Signs  of  a  growing  JVonder  and 
Admiration*  Bright  Obje<Ets  and  ilriking  Sounds  are  beheld  and 
heaid  with  a  Tort  of  Commotion  and  Surprize.  But  without  reft- 
ingon^any,  he  eagerly  pafles  on  from  Object  to  Obje<Sl,  ftill 
pJcaied  with  whatever  is  moft  new.  Thus  the  Lvue  of  Novel-- 
ty  is  formed,  and  the  Paflion  of  Wonder  kept  awake.  By 
degrees  he  comes  acquainted  with  the  moft  familiar  Objedis, 
his  Parents,  his  Brethren,  and  thofe  of  the  Family  who  arc 
moft  converfant  with  him.  He  contradls  a  F'ondne/s  for  them, 
is  uneafy  when  they  are  gone,  and  charmed  to  fee  them  again. 
Thcfe  Keclincs  become  the  Foundation  of  a  Moral  Attach- 
went  on  his  dide,  and  by  this  reciprocal  Sympathy  he  forms 
.  the  Domeftic  Alliance  with  his  Parents,  Brethren,  and  other 
Members  of  the  Family.  Hence  he  becomes  interefted  in 
their  Concerns,  and  feels  Joy^  or  Griefs  Hope^  or  Fear  on 
their  Account,  as  well  as  his  own.  As  his  AfTcdlions  now  . 
point  beyond  himfelf  to  others,  he  is  denominated  a  good  or 
ill  Creature,  as  he  ftands  well  or  ///  offered  to  them.  Thefe 
then  are  the  firft  Links  of  the  Moral  Chain y  the  early  Rudi- 
ments, or  Out-lines  of  his  CharaiSicr,  his  firft  rude  KfTays  to- 
wards Agency,  Freedom,  Manhood. 

When  he  begins  to  make  Excurfions  from  the 
Nurfcry,    and  extend  his  Acquaintance    abroad,     W"  Ck'tU- 
he  forms  a  little  Circle  of  Companions,  engages    ^^'^' 
ivith  them  in  Play,  or  in  queft  of  Advcntu:es  ; 
and  leads,  or  is  led  by  them,  as  his  Genius  is  more  or  lefs  af- 
piring.     Though  this  is  propeily  the  Seafon  in  which  Appetite 
and  Pajfton  have  the  Afcendant^  yet  his  Imagination  and  /«- 
uUe£lual  Powers  open  apace;  and   as   the  various  Images  of 
Things  pafs  before  the  Mental  tyc,  he  forms  Variety  of  Taftes  ; 
rcliftics  fome  things  and  diflikes  others,  as  his  Parents,  Com- 
panions, and  a  thoufand  other  Circumftances  lead  him  to  com-> 
bine  agreeable,  or  difagrccable  Sets  of  Ideas,  or  repiefent  to 
him  Objects,  in  alluring  or  odious  Lights. 

As  his  Views  are  enlarges! ,  his  A£livi  and  Social  Powers  ex- 
pand themfclves  in  Proportion  ;  the  Love  of  ASiion^  of  Imi- 
ttttion^  and  of  Praife^  Emdation,  Curiojity,  Docility^  a  Pa/- 
Jion  for  Command^  and  Fondnefs  of  Change,  His  Paffions  are 
quick,  variable,  and  pliant  to  every  impreftion,  his  Attach- 
ments and  Diigufts  quickly  fucceed  each  other.  He  compares 
Things ;  diftinguifties  Adions,  judges  of  CharaAers,  and  loves 
or  hates  them,  as  they  appear  well  or  ill  aftcdtcd  to  himfcIf, 
or  to  livjfc  he  holds  dear.  Mean  while  he  foon  grows  fenfiblc 
of  the  Confequences  of  his  own  Afiions,  as  they  attrad  A[^ 
{n.rare,  or  bring  Contempt;  he  triumphs  in  the  fornicTi  and 

R  J  is 
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is  afliamed  of  the  latter ;  wants  to  hide  them,  and  blufhes  when 
they  are  difcovered.  By  means  of  thefc  Powers  he  becomes  % 
fit  Subjcdl  oi  Culture,  the  Moral  Tie  is  drawn  clofcr,  he  feels 
that  he  is  accountable  for  his  Conduft  to  others  as  well  as  to 
himfclf,  and  thus  is  gradually  ripening  for  Society  and  Adion. 

As  Man  advances  from  Childhood  to  iouthy  his 
Hi.'  Ycutb.       Pafiions  as  well  as  Perceptions  take  a  more  cx- 

teiifivc  Range.  New  Senfes  of  Plcafurc  invite 
him  to  new  Purfuits  5  he  grows  fenfible  to  the  Attrailions  of 
Beauty,  feels  a  peculiar  Sympathy  with  the  Sex,  and  forms  a 
more  tender  kind  of  Attachment  than  he  has  yet  experienced. 
This  becomes  tiie  Cement  of  a  ntu>  Moral  Relation,  and  gives 
a  fofter  I'urn  to  his  Paflions  and  Behaviour.  In  this  turbulent 
Period  he  enlcrs  more  deeply  into  a  Relijh  of  Friendjhip^  Com* 
fany'y  Excrcifes^  and  Diver/ions ;  the  Love  of  Truths  of  Imita" 
fiorty  and  of  Dcftgn,  grows  upon  him ;  and  as  his  Connections 
fpread  among  his  Neighbours,  Fellow-Citizens,  and  Country- 
men, his  Thirjl  of  Praife,  Emulatlony  and  Social  AffeSliom 
^row  more  intcnfc  and  adive.  Mean  while,  it  is  impoffible 
for  him  to  have  lived  thus  long  without  having  become  fenfible 
of  thofe  more  auguft  Signatures  of  Order,  Wifdom,  and  Good* 
ncfs,  which  arc  itamped  on  the  vifible  Creation  ;  and  of  thofc 
ftrong  Suggeftions  within  himfclf  of  a  Parent- Mind,  the  Source 
of  all  Intdligcnceand  Beauty;  and  Objedl  as  well  as  Source  of 
that  Adivity,  and  thofe  Afpirations  which  fomctimes  rouze 
his  in.iioft  Frame,  and  carry  him  out  of  himfelf  t<»  an  all-mighty 
and  all-governing  Power  :  Hence  arife  thofe  Sentiments  of  Re- 
vercnce,  and  thole  Aficdlions  of  Gratitude^  Refignation^  and 
Lcr^e^  which  link  the  Soul  with  the  Author  of  Nature^  and 
form  that  moft  fublime  and  god-like  of  all  Connexions, 
//♦i  Mar.'  ''^'^^"  having  now  reached  his  Prime,  either  new 

kood.   '"         Pa0ions  fuccccJ,  or  the  old   Set  are   wound    up 

to  an  I)i,:her  Fitrh.  For,  growing  more  fenfible 
of  his  Connection  with  the  Puhiic,  and  that  particular  Com- 
munity to  which  he  more  immediately  l>elongs  ;  and  taking 
withal  a  larger  Profpccfc  of  Human  Life,  and  its  various 
Wants  and  Enjf»ymcnts,  he  forms  more  intimate  Friend(hips, 
grafps  at  Power,  courts  Honour,  lays  down  cooler  Plans  of 
Intereft,  and  becomes  more  attentive  to  tiie  Concerns  of  So- 
ciety ;  he  enters  into  Family-Conncd^ions.  and  indulges  thofc 
Charities  wiiich  arife  fnnn  thence.  The  riigning  Paffions  of 
this  Period,  powerfully  prompt  him  to  provide  for  the  Decays 
of  Life ;  and  in  it  Comtajjion  and  Gratitude  exert  their  Influ- 
ence in  urging  the  A^r2/;/ iiov/  in  iuil  Vfgourj  to  requite  the 

^ffcclioq 
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Fcftion  and  Care  of  his  Parents  by  fupplying  their  Wants 

d  alleviating  their  Infirmities. 

At  length  Human  Lite  verges  downwards,  and 

y  Agi  creeps  on    apace    with  its  Anxiety^  Love     Old  Age. 

Eiife^     Inter  ejicdnefs^     Fearfulnefs^     Forefight^ 
d  Lroe  of  Offspring.     The  Experience  of  the  Aged  is  formed 

dire£l,  and  their  Coohiefs  to  temper  the  Heat  ot  Youth  ; 
e  former  teaches  them  to  look  back  on  paft  Follies,  and 
e  latter  to  look  forward  into  the  Confequcnces  of  I'hings, 
d  provide  againft  the  worft  *.  Thus  every  Age  has  its  pc- 
liar  Genius  and  Set  of  Paflions,  corefponding  to  that  Pe- 
k1,  and  moft  conducive  to  the  Profperity  of  the  reft.  And 
js  are  tiie  JFanti  of  one  Period  fupplicd  by  the  Capacities  of 
Dthcr,  and  the  JVeakneffes  of  one  Age  tally  to  the  Pafftons  of 
Dther. 

Bcfides  thefe,  there  are  other  Paflions  and  Af-     Paffions  of 
iions  of  a  Icfs  amhulatory 'Nztuvc^  not  peculiar    i<u£rjAgi. 

one  Period,  but  belonging  to  every  Age,  and 
ling  more  or  lefs  in  every  Breaft  throughout  Life.     Such  arc, 
If'Lovc^  BeneioUncey    Love  of  Lifc^    Honour^    Shame^  Hope^ 
ar^    Dcftre^    Averfton^t    Joy^  Sorrow^    Anger ^    and  the  like, 
lie  two  Virft  arc  AffecHcins  of  a  cooler  Strain,  one  pointing 

tiic  Good  of  the  Individual,  the  other  to  that  of  the  Spe- 
:s ;  Joy  and  Sorro^.u,  Hope  and  F<w,  fc*cm  to  be  only  Mo- 
ications,  or  diftcrcnt  Exertions  of  the  fame  Original  Af- 
i^ions  of  Love  and  Haired^  Defire  and  Avcrfion^  arifing 
>m  the  different  Circumftances  or  Pofition  ot  the  Object 
fired  or  abhorred,  as  it  is  prcfent  or  abfent.  From  thcie 
cwife  arife  other  Secondary^  or  Occofional  Paflions,  which  dc- 
iid,  as  to  their  Exiftence  and  fevcral  Degrees,  upon  the  Ori- 
lal  Afiedions,  being  gratified  or  difappointed,  as  Angcr^  Com- 
uence^  Confidence^  Jcalonfy^  Love^  Hatred^  Dijcilion,  Exul- 
icn^  Contentment^  Difguji^  which  do  not  form  Leading  Paflions, 
t  rather  hold  of  them. 

By  thefe  fimplc,    but  powerful  Springs,    whc- 
rr  periodical  or  fixed,    the  Life  of  Man,  weak     '^^ir  joint 
d  indigent  as  he  is,  is  prcferved  and  fecured,      -Jf^'^^* 
d    tiic    Creature  is    prompted    to    a   conftant 
)und  of  Action,  even  to  fupply  his  own  numerous  and  cver- 
urning  l^ants^    and  to   guard  againft  the  various  Dangers 
d  EvUs  to  which   he  is  obnoxious.     By  thefe  Links,  Men 
:  conncdcd  witli  each  other,  formed  into  Families,  drawn 
o  [rarticular  Communities,  and  all  united,  as  by  a  common 

R  4  League, 

»  Sec  H.r,  iff  Art.  Poet. 
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League,  into  one  Syftem  or  Body,  -^hofe  Members  fed  and 
fympathize  one  with  another.  By  this  admirable  Adjuftmcnt 
of  the  Confiitution  of  Almi  to  his  State^  and  the  gradual  Evo- 
lution of  his  Powers,  Order  is  maintained.  Society  upheld, 
^d  Human  Life  filled  with  that  Variety  of  PaiEon  and  A&ion, 
which  at  once  enliven  and  diverfify  it. 

This  is  a  fhort  Sketch  of  the  Principal  Mmn* 
The  DireH'  mirM  of  the  Human  Mind.  Yet,  thefc  Move- 
ing  PaiL'^r.  ments  are  not  the  Whole  of  Man  ;  they  impel  to 
AiSiion,  but  do  notdircAit;  they  need  a  Htpt- 
later  to  guide  their  lilotions,  to  mcafure  a:id  apply  their  Forces. 
And  accordingly  ihcy  have  one  that  naturally  fiiperinUndi  and 
iiuHs  their  Adion.  We  are  confcious  of  a  Princifld  within 
us,  which  examines,  compres,  and  weighs  Things,  notes  the 
DitFerenccs,  obfcrves  the  Forces,  and  forefees  the  Confequences 
of  AfFecttons  and  A^ons«  By  this  Power  we  look  back  on 
paft  times,  and  forward  into  Futurity,  gather  Experiences, 
edimate  the  real  and  comparative  Value  of  Objects,  lay  out 
Schemes,  contrive  Means  to  execute  them,  and  fettle  the  whole 
Order  and  Oeconomy  of  Life.  This  Power  we  commonly 
diftinguifli  by  the  Name  of  Reason,  or  Reflection,  tbe 
Bufinels  of  which  is  not  to  fuggeft  any  original  Notices  or 
Scnfdtions,  but  to  canvals,  range,  and  niake  Dedudions  from 
them. 

We  are  intimately  confcious  of  another  Prin- 
T^'>JX''>      ciplc  within  us,  which  approves  of  certain  Senii- 
^y*rt^'-'''^     mentsy    Pajfi^ns^   r.nd  Jciisnsy  and   difapproves  of 
j.uT/.  ^^^^  Contraries.     In  confcquence  of  the  Decifions 

of  this  inward  Judge,  we  denominate  fome  A6Uons 
and  Principles  of  Conduct,  rights  homjly  gaod^  and  othen 
nrcn^j  ////Z»5\v; ;,  ;'..'.  TI.e  former  excite  our  Efteem^  Moral 
Compiac£KC€'j  ami  yhTiSfisny  immediately  and  originally  of  them- 
felves,  without  regard  to  their  Confequences,  and  whether  they 
affccl  our  Inreieil  or  not.  The  laitcr  do  as  naturally  and  nc- 
cefHirily  call  Ibiih  our  C;»«/.v;.y>/,  Sccrny  and  Averficn.  That 
Power,  by  wluLh  we  perceive  this  Difference  in  Afteclions  and 
Actions,  and  feci  a  confequent  Reli(h  or  Diflike,  is  commonly 
ciiled  Conscience,  or  the  Moral  Sense.  Whether  fucfai 
Power  belongs  to  human  Nature  or  not,  muft  be  referred  to 
every  one's  Experience  of  what  pafles  within  himfelf. 

Thefc  two   Powers   of   Reafon  and   Confcitnoy 

fiFcrc^-^'^'     are  evidently  Principles   different   in   Nature  and 

/ro/.iV^.v-       ^'«'^   ^^*^"^    ^^^    Pallions    and   Affections.      For 

iiont  the    l^.-.jlions    a-c    mere    Fcrct'  or    Pffii^er^   Hind 

Impulfiiy 
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Impiety  a^ng  violMtly  arkt without  Choice,  and  ultimately 
tending  each  to  choir  rerpe£b've  Obje£ls,  without  regard  to 
the  Intereft  of  the  others,  or  of  the  whole'Syftem.  Whereas 
the  Dtre£Iing  and  Judging  Powers  diftin^uilh  and  afcertain  the 
difierent  Forces,  mutual  Proportions  and  Relations,  which  the 
Paifions  bear  to  eacli  other  and  to  the  Whole ;  recognize  their 
feveral  Degrees  of  Merit,  and  judge  of  the  whole  Temper  and 
CondiuEl,  as  they  refpedl  either  the  Individual  or  the  Species  ; 
and  are  capable  ofdireding  or  retraining  the  blind  Impulfes 
of  Pa/fion  in  a  due  Confiftency  one  with  the  other,  and  a  re« 
gdar  Subordination  to  the  whole  Syftem.  —Let  this  Diffe- 
rence be  remembered. 

This  is  fomc  Account  of  the  Cmjlitumt  Prin- 
cipks  of  our  Nature,   which,  according  to  their    Dhvifion  of 
difierent    Mixtures,    Degrees,    and    Proportions,    ^^  Pal^ns. 
mould  our  Character  and  fway  our  CohduA  in 
Life.    In  reviewing  that  large  Train  of  AfFeSions  which  fill 
up  the  different  Stages  of  Human  Life,  we  perceive  this  obvious 
Diftindion  among  them  \  that  fomc  of  them  refpeA  the  Good 
of  the  Individualf  and  others  carry  us  beyond  Ourfelves  to  the 
Good  of  the  Species^  or  Kind,    The  former  have  therefore  been 
called  Private^  and  the  latter  Public  Affeclions.     Of  the  firfl 
Sort  are  Lvut  of  Liftj  of  PUafure^  of  Power ^  and  the  like.     Of 
the  laft  are  Compaffun^  Gratitude^  Friendjhipy  Natural  Affe6lion^ 
and  the  like.     Of  the  Private  Paffions  *,  fomc  rcfpc6t  merely 
the  Security  and  Defence  of  the  Creature,  fuch  as  Refcntnunty 
and  Fear ;  whereas  others  aim  at  fome  Pofttive  Advantage  or 
Good,  as  Wealthy  Eafe,  Fame,     The  former  Sort 
therefore,  becaufe  of  this  Difference  of  Objefls,    Drfnfive 
may  be  termed  Defenfrue   Paffions.     Thcfc    an-    '''(^««J- 
fwer  to  our  Dangers^   and   prompt  us  to  avoid 
them   if  we  can,   or    boldly    to    encounter  them  when  we 
cannot. 

The    other   Qafs   of  Private  Paffions,  which 
purfi:e    private  pofttive    Good,     may    be    called     ^JI^^^ll-^,'^ 
Appetitive,     However   we    (hall    ftill    retain    the     fajfionil'^ 
)4ame  of  Private^    in    Contradiflindion    to  the 
Defenfive  Paffions.      Man    has   a  great  Variety  of  Wants  to 
fupf^ly,  and   is  capable  of  many   £)njoyments,    according  to 
the  feveral  Periods  of  his  Life,  and  the  difiercnt  Situations  in 
which  he  is  placed.    To  thefe  therefore,  a  fuitable  Train  of 

Private 

•  Here  njue  ufe  Paffions  and  Affcftions  *wlihout  DtJiinStm.    Heir  Dif' 
fcrence  iviiJ  be  marked  ajhnxardi^ 
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Private  Paffions  corrcfpond,  M'hich  engag;  him  in  the  Purfulc 
of  whatever  is  necdTan-  tor  his  Subfiftence,  or  Welfare. 

Our  Public  or  Sccial  AtTedlions  are  adapted 
Public  Faj'  to  the  fever al  S:cialCi7ine/lizns  and  Re-atii^.:  which 
/ff»i.  ^.g  i^ear  to  others,   bv  making  us  fenfihle  of  their 

Dangers,  and  interefting  us  in  Lhcir  \Vanr?,  and 
fo  prompting  us  to  fccure  them  againft  one,  and  fupply  the 
other. 

Whether  this  Hiftoric  Draught  of  Man,  and 
Toe  Appeal,     of  that  Groupe  of  Figures  and  Connections  with 

which  he  is  environed  be  juft  or  not,  is  a  Matter, 
not  fo  much  of  Rcafoning,  as  common  Senfc  and  common 
Experience.  Therefore  let  every  one  confult  his  Experience 
of  what  he  feels  within,  and  his  Knowledge  of  what  is  tranf- 
acted  abroad,  in  the  iittle^  or  the  great  World  in  which  he 
lives  ;  and  by  that  Experience,  and  that  Knowledge,  let  the 
Piflure  be  acknowledged  Ju/ij  or  pronounced  the  CcKtr^rr, 
For  to  that  Experience,  and  to  that  Knowledge,  and  to  thcic 
alone  the  Defigner  appeals. 

This  is  the  firft  Step  then  to  difcover  the  Duty  and  Z)/5;- 
natiofj  of  Man,  the  having  analyzed  the  Principles  of  which 
he  is  comix>fcd.  It  is  ncceflary,  in  the  next  place,  to  conficcr 
in  what  Order ^  Prsportion^  and  Altofure  of  ihofc  inward  Prin- 
ciples, Virtue^  or  a  found  Moral  Temper,  and  right  Conduct 
cor.filh  i  that  we  may  difcover  whence  McrcJ  (Jl^iatizn 
ariks. 


SECT.     11. 

Of  Daly,  cr  Mzral  Ocligaticn. 

IT  is  by  the  Eiid or  D:fign  of  any  PciLer  or 
Mrj^mcnt^  that  v.e  mull  direct  its  Alotizrs^ 
et  ro''i,r:,  ^.^j  eftimatc  the  7>;nr  of  Force  neccflary  to  its 
lull  AJlion.  If  it  want  the  Force  requifite  for 
the  obtaining  its  End,  we  reckon  it  f{tft\^:lz'e  ;  if  it  has 
too  much,  fo  as  to  be  carried  beyond  /.*,  wc  fay  it  is  «'^- 
(hargfi\  tl^A  in  either  Cafe  it  is  imperfed,  and  ilUcon- 
rrived.  If  it  has  juft  enough  to  reach  the  Scope,  we  efteem 
it  rights  and  as  it  (hould  he.  Let  u<  .ipplv  this  Rcafoning 
tothePaf5:?:u. 

The 
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he  Defence  and  Security  of  the  Individual 
5  the  Jim  of  the  dtftnjioe  Paffions^  thiit  Se-  f^igafkre  nf 
f  and  Defence  muft  be  the  Meafure  of  their  thg,  J^fenlue 
Iffifr  or  Indulgence*  If  they  are  fo  weak  as  Pajftons. 
KDve  infufficicnt  for  that  End,  or  if  they 
'  us  beyond  it^  i.  e.  raife  unncCeflary  Commotions,  or  con- 
5  longer  than  is  needful,  they  are  unfit  to  anfwcr  their  ori- 
I  Dcfign,  and  therefore  are  in  an  unfound  and  unnatural 
r.  The  Excrcife  of  Fear  or  of  Refentmenty  has  nothing 
able  in  it,  nor  can  we  give  way  to  either  without  painful 
itions.  Without  a  certain  Degree  of  them  we  are  naked 
expofed.  With  too  high  a  Proportion  of  them  we  are  mi- 
le, and  often  injurious  to  others.  Thus  Cowardice  or 
dity^  which  is  the  Excefs  of  Fear,  inftead  of  faving  us  in 
ger,  gives  it  too  formidable  an  Appearance,  makes  us  in- 
ble  of  attending  to  the  beft  Means  of  Prefervatjon,  and 
ms  us  of  Courage^  our  natural  Armour.  Pool-hardinefs^ 
:h  is  the  Want  of  a  due  Meafure  of  Fear^  leads  us  heed* 
into  Danger,  and  lulls  us  into  a  pernicious  Security.  Re^ 
ej  i.  c.  excejfvue  Refcnimcnt^  by  the  Violence  of  its  Com- 
ion,  robs  us  of  that  Prefence  of  Mind  which  is  often  the 
Guard  againft  Injury,  and  inclines  us  to  purfue  the  Ag- 
br  with  more  Severity  than  Self-defence  requires.  Pufilla^ 
iy^  or  the  Want  of  a  jult  Indignation  againft  Wrong, 
:s  us  quite  imguarded,  and  tends  to  fmk  the  Mind  into  a 
ve  enervated  Tamencfs.  I'herefore  *'  to  keep  the  defenft^e 
^affiom  duly  proportioned  to  our  Dangers^  is  their  natural 
itch  and  Tenour." 

'he  private  Paflions   lead  us   to    purfue  -  fome 
we    Species    of    private   Good.      That  Good    j^    r       r 
:fore,  which   is  the  Obje£l  and  End  of  each,     /^^  private 
t  be  the   Meafure  of   their  refpeftive  Force,     Pajjuins. 

dircft    their    Operation.      If   they    are   too 
f  or  Jluggi/h  to  engage  us  in  the  Purfuit  of  their  feveral 
eels,  they  are  evidently  deficient ;  but  if  they   defeat  their 

by  their  Itnpetuofityy  then  arc  they  ftraincd  beyond  t)ic 
Tone  of  Nature.  Thus  Vanity^  or  an  excejjive  Pajfion 
Applaufe^  betrays  into  fuch  Meannefles  and  Httlc  Arts  of 
ularity,  as  makes  us  forfeit  the  Honour  we  fo  anxioufly 
t.  On  the  other  hand,  a  total  Indifference  about  the 
rm  of  Mankind,  removes  a  ilrong  Guard  and  Spur  to 
ue,  and  lays  the  Mind  open  to  the  moft  abandoned  Profc- 
3ns.      Therefore,  "  to  kee^  our  private  Pajpons  and  De* 

'*  /ires 
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*^  /res  fr^tsTttTrird  te  aur  Wants,  is  tta  juft  Meajun  and 
**  ^ Pitch  sf'this  Chip  9/  jfffrnomr 

The  dtfevfive  and  private  PaHions  do  all  agree 
Coniaraiive  '"  genera!,  m  their  Tendency  or  Conducivencfs 
Fcrci:,  to  the  Tntcrcft  or  Good  of  the  Individual.     Thcre- 

.  fore  when  there  is  a  Collifion  of  Intereft,  as  may 
fcmetimes  V?;\?en5  that  ^^gregaie  of  Good  or  Happinefsy  which 
IS  compofed  of  the  pa.liciilar  Goods  to  which  they  rcfpeflively 
tenil,  mul^  be  the  common  Standard  by  which  their  cwnpera- 
iivc  Dt Circes  of  Strength  arc  to  be  mcafui'd.  That  is  to  fay,  if 
any  of  them  in  tlic  Decree  in  which  'they  prevail,  arc  incom- 
p.i'ible  with  the  gieatell  Ar^grcgate  of  Good,  or  moft  cxtenfive 
Inteicil  of  the  Individual,  then  arc  they  unequal  and  difpropor- 
lion:.te.  For,  in  judging  of  a  particular  S^iem  or  Conjfiituticn 
cf  Powers,  we  call  that  the  fupreme  or  principal  End,  in  which 
the  AinK*i  of  the  fL-vcral  Parts  or  Powers  coincide,  and  to  which 
they  irc  fuborJinatL'  ;  and  reckon  them  in  due  Proportion  to 
each  other,  and  ri7,ht  with  regard  to  the  Whole,  when  they 
maintain  that  Subordination  or  Subferviency.  Therefore, 
*■*  to  propcriion  our  defenfive  and  private  Paffions  in  fuch 
*'  ru^ifurc  to  our  Dangers  and  Wants,  as  beft  to  fccure  the 
*"  h-Jiviiiiul,  r.iid  obtain  the  greatcft  Aggregate  of  private 
*'  GufiJ  or  HappincTs,  is  fhtir  juft  Balance,  or  comimntive 
*^  Standard  in  C;i(c  of  Competition." 

In  like  manner,  as  the  p:Mic  or  fecial  Affec- 
Mt^jure  r.f  tions  point  at  the  Good  of  others,  that  G«i 
i'^vV  ttlm^  be  the  Meafure  of  their  Force.  When  a 
'*'  '^''*  pa ri ic ular  ySi/V*/ Affection,  as  Gratitude  ox  Frmi- 
ftjip,  which  hclor.es  to  a  particular  focial  Con" 
vt/iicn^  ziz.  that  of  a  BcncfrJ.hr  or  of  a  Irioid^  is  too  fecUc 
to  m;ike  us  act  th-j  grauful  or  friemUy  Part,  that  AfibdKon 
being  infufficient  to  anfwcr  its  End,  is  drfcitive  and  unfowuL 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  particular  Paffion  of  this  Clafs  coun- 
fcradt  or  defeat  the  Intcitit  it  is  defigncd  to  promote,  by  its 
Violence  or  Difproportion,  then  is  that  Paffion  txceffive  and 
ir^'eguiar.  Thus  fudural  jfjfe^ion^  if  it  degenerates  into  a 
p^J?hnate  Fon\it)c(sy  not  only  hinders  the  Parents  from  jtidging 
coolly  of  the  Intereft  of  their  Offspring,  but  often  leads  them 
into  a  moll  partial  and  pernici')us  Indulgence. 

As  cvciy   kind   AfFeftion   points  at  the  Good 

CftW/iofttr      of  its  particular  Objecf^,  it    is  poffible  there  may 

-'i''*j  ^^*^'     he  fcmctimcs  a  Collifion  ot  Intcrefts  or  Goodsi 

Thus  the  Regard    due   to  a   Friend  may    intci- 

fcre   with  that  whicli    we  owe  to   a  Ccmmuni- 

I  ty. 
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fjr.  In  fuch  a  Competition  of  Intcrcds,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  greateft  is  to  be  chofen  }  and  that  is  the  greatcft  Intcrcft, 
ivbich  contains  the  greatcft  Sum  or  Aggregate  of  public 
Good,  greatcft  in  ^iantity  as  wtll  as  Duration,  This  then 
is  the  common  Standard^  by  which  the  rcfpeflive  Forces  and 
Subordinations  of  the  fecial  Aft£«Slion$  muft  be  adjufted. 
Therefore  wc  conclude,  that  "  this  Clafs  of  Affections  arc 
**  found  and  regular,  when  they  prompt  us  to  purfuc  the  In- 
**  tereft  of  Individuals  in  an  entire  Confiftency  with  the  puLIIc 
**  Goody'  or,  in  other  Words,  *'  when  they  arc  duly  propor- 
*'  tionoj  to  the  Dangers  and  learns  of  others,  and  to  the 
*'  various  Relations  in  which  wc  ftand  to  Individualsy  or  to 
"  Socieiy-r 

Thus  wc  have  found  by  an  Inducllon  of  Particulars,  the 
natural  Pitch  or  Tenour  of  the  different  Orders  of  Affetlion^ 
confidcred  apart  by  themfelves.  Now  as  the  Virtue  or  Per- 
feSlion  of  every  Creature  lies  in  following  its  Nature,  or  ail- 
ing fuitably  to  the  juft  Proportion  and  Harmony  of  itsfevcral 
Powers ;  therefore,  "  the  V  i  r  t  u  £  of  a  Creature  cndow'd 
*^  with  fuch  AfTeclions  as  Man^  muft  confift  inobfcrviug,  or 
•*  a£ling  agreeably  to  their  natural  Pitch  and  Tenour^'*  Let 
this  fuifice  at  Icaft  for  its  firft  rude  Sketch. 

But,  as  there  are  no  independent  Afte£lions  in 
the  Fabric  of  the  Mind,  no  Paffion  that  ftands  by     Btitance  of 
itfclf,  without  fomc  Relation  to  the  reft,  we  can-    4ff^'ff»' 
not  pronounce  of  any  one  confidered    apart, 
that  it  is  either  too  Jlrong^  or  too  weak.     Its  Strength  and  juft 
Proportion  muft  be  mcafurcd,  not  only  by  its  Subfervlency  to 
its  own  immediate  End,  but  by  the  RcfpecSl  it  bears  to  the 
whoJe  Syftem  of  Aftedion.     Therefore,  we  fay  a  Paffion  is 
too  Jhrongy  not  only  when  it  defeats  its  own  End,  but  when  it 
impairs  the  Force  of  other  Paffions,  which  are  equally  neccflary 
to  form  a  Temper  of  Mind^  fuitcd  to  a  certain  Oeconomy^  or  ^tate  \ 
and  too  vnak^  not  merely  on  account  of  its  InfufHciency  to  an- 
fwer  its  End,  but  becaufe  it  cannot  fuftain  its  Part  or  Office^  in 
the  Balance  of  the  whole  Syftem.     Thus  the  Leroe  of  Life  jiiay 
be  toojirongy  when  it  takes  from  the  Regard  due  to  one's  Coun- 
try, and  will  not  allow  one  bravely  to  encounter  Dangers,  or 
even  Death  on  its  Account.     Again,  the  Love  of  Fume  may 
be  too  weaky  when  it  throws  down  the  Fences  which  render 
Yinue  more  fecure,  or  weakens  the  Incentives  which  make  it 
more  active  and  public-fpirited. 

If  it  be  aflied,  "  How  far  may  the  AfFeclions    ^— ^^  ^ 
*•  towards  private    Good    or   Happinefs  be  in- 

^'  d..ilP':J?'' 
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That  fuch  an  Omamctit  of  the  Mind,  and 
fuch  a  Condud  of  its  Powers  and  Paffions  viU 
ftand  the  Teft  of  Riofm^  cannot  admit  of  any 
Difpute.  For,  upon  a  fair  Examination  into  the 
Confcquences  of  I'hing?,  or  the  Relations  and 
Aptitudes  of  Means  to  f/u/r,  Riafan  evidently  demonftrates, 
and  Experience  confirms  it,  that,  *<  To  have  our  defei^he 
**  PoJJtoni  duly  proponioned  to  our  Dange-s^  is  the  furdl  way 
^*  to  avoid  or  gee  clear  of  them,  and  obtain  the  Security  we 
*'  feck  after." — **  To  proportion  our  private  Pajfi^ns  to  our 
'*  ffantSj  is  the  bcft  Means  to  fuppiy  them ; — and,  to  ada|»C 
**  our  puUic  jfffi^ieKS  to  our  fecial  Rdaiicns^  and  the  G:9i  of 
•*  others,  is  the  niort  efFcfluJ  Method  of  fulfilling  enr^  and 
*'  procuring  the  others  In  this  Scnfe  therefore,  yiriue  nuy 
be  fdiJ  to  be  a  "  ConduSl  conformable  to  Rcajsny*  as  Reaibn 
difcovcrs  an  apparent  jipiitudc  \n  fuch  zxi  OrcUr  jltvA  Oec^nsmj 
of  Powers  and  Pallions.  to  anfwcr  the  End  for  which  they  are 
natural^  formed. 

If  the  Idea  of  Moral  Obligatisn  is  to  be  de- 
duced merely  from  this  Aptitude  or  Csmuifirt 
between  certain  PaHions,  or  a  certain  Order 
and  Balance  of  Pafiions,  and  certain  Ends  ob- 
tained, or  to  be  obtained  by  them,  then  is  Ree^ 
fin  or  RefleSiion^  which  perceives  that  Aptitude 
or  Connection,  the  proper  Judge  of  Ahral  ObR^ 
gation ;  and  on  this  Suppofition  it  may  be  de* 
fined,  as  hath  been  done  by  fome,  the  Conne£lion  between 
the  Jffe^ion  and  the  Endy  or  which  is  the  (amc  thing,  be- 
tween the  A6iion  and  the  Motive ;  for  the  End  is  the  i&- 
tive^  or  the  final  Caufe^  and  the  jlffcSlien  is  the  J£fi$n^  oc 
its  immediate,  natural  Caufe.  A  Man,  from  mere  Sdf-Lovf, 
may  be  induced  to  fulfil  that  Obligation,  which  is  founded 
on  the  Connection  between  the  defenfive  Paffions  and  their 
Endsy  or  the  private  Paffions  and  their  Ends  ;  becaufe  in 
that  Cafe  his  own  Intereft  will  prompt  him  to  indulge  them 
in  the  due  Proportion  required.  But  if  he  has  no  Afico- 
tions  which  point  beyond  himfelf,  no  Principle  but  Silf-levi^ 
or  fome  fubtle  Modification  of  it,  what  fhall  intereft  him 
in  the  Happinefs  of  others,  where  there  is  no  Connexion 
between  it  and  his  own  ;  or  what  Senfe  can  he  have  of  Morai 
Obligation  to  promote  it  ?  Upon  this  Scheme  therefore,  with- 
out public  or  fecial  AfFeclion  there  could  be  no  Motive^  and 
confequently  no  Moral  Obligation  to  a  beneficent,  dilinterefted 
Conduct. 

But 
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But  if  the  mere  Connexion  between  certain  Paffions,  or  a 
certain  Order  of  Paffions,  and  certain  Ends,  arc  what  confti« 
tutes,  or  gives  us  the  Idea  of  Moral  Obligation^  then  why  may 
not  the  Appofitencfs  of  anv  Temper  or  Condu£(,  nay,  c»f  any 
Piece  of  Machinery  to  ootain  its  End,  form  an  equally  i\x\t\ 
Moral  OUigationf  For  the  Connexion  and  Aptitude  areas 
ftrong  and  invariable  in  the  latter  Inilances  as  in  the  former. 
But  as  this  is  confounding  the  moit  obvious  Differences  of 
thingi,  we  muft  trace  the  Idea  of  Mcral  OUigatioy'  to  another 
and  a  more  natural  Source. 

Let  us  appeal  therefore  to  our  inmoft  Senfe  and 
Experience,   **  How  we  ftand  affected  to  thofc    IJracf:: 
•*  different  Sets  of  Paffions,  in  the  juft  Mcafuie    J^'^  /.rpi^ 
•*  and  Balance  of  which  we  found  a  right  "J  cm-     '""•^^'"• 
•*  per  to  confift."     For  this  is  entirely  a  Matter 
of  Experience,  in  which  we  muft  examine  as  in  any  other 
natural  Enquiry,  **  What  are  the  genuine  Fcellnp:s  ana  Opc- 
*'  rations  of  Nature,    and    what    Aticclions  or  S)A.[)tom3  of 
•*  them  appear  in  the  given  Iiiftance." 

The  DEFENSIVE  Pallions  as  ^^//r^r  and /v<7r,  7/7,.^/..  y*. 
give  us  rather  F-'ain  than  Plcafurc,  yet  we  cannot  j,iji^i,^e  i\ui 
help  feeling  thtm  when  provoked  by  Injury,  or  jt  m  a?- 
expofed  to  Harm.  We  account  tl:c  Creature  im-  1^^'^  -• 
perfcdt  that  wants  them,  becaufo  they  are  neccf- 
fary  to  his  Defence.  Nay  we  fnould  in  fome  mcafurc  con- 
demn ourfelves,  did  we  want  the  neccll'iry  IJegroc  cf  Jxe- 
fentment  and  Caution,  But  if  our  Refcntmetit  exceeds  the 
Wrong  received,  or  our  Caution  the  Kvil  drcaucd,  we  tlu-n 
blame  ourfelves  for  havin*;;  over-at^kd  X)ur  Parr.  'Jhcic'^vo, 
while  we  are  in  Danger,  to  be  tr)ta'iiy  tidlitute  of  them  wr 
reckon  a  hlamcchle  Defcti^  and  to  feel  riK-m.  in  a  j;;iL  :. ,:.  :;  - 
cclfary  Meafure,  wc  approve^  as  fuiicJ  to  the  Nature  .-iv.i  Con* 
dition  of  fuch  a  Creature  as  Man.  But  <.ur  Sccuritv  t)ht:iij> 
cd,  to  continue  to  indulge  them,  wc  not  only  ii:!t7fy::r  ."S 
hurtful^  but  condemn  as  lo.inanly^  uKhsicmiri^^  and  ?:i.i::!  fpiritc.i : 
Nor  will  fuch  a  Condudi"  aftord  any  {clf-ajipiovini^  Joy,  wh/ii 
wc  coolly  refiedt  upon  it. 

With  rcjjard   to  the  trivatf.   PaHIor.",    fuch 
as  Love    of  Life,    Plcafure^    i'([fi\  and  trie  !iko,     >"';  '/!- 
as  thcfe    aim    at    privave  *»o<.. .  and  are  ncc.(-    /••-*••'  • 
fary  to  the  Perfeflion  a:.. I  fJappii.e^  of  the  In- 
dividual, we  fhould   reckon  any  Crcuturc  dtfctl-w  and  ccr. 
blameahUj  that  ivis  deftitutc  of  them.       f  h'jr,  we  r(?ndenin 
the  Man  who  imprudrntly    ruins    hii  ]''«  itiino,    imp'irs    hid 
Health,  or  cxpofcs  his  Lite  j    Ww  ntt  u:».y  i^lty  i.im  :t>  an  u:i- 

VuL.  JI.  S  '  {ufCinatc 
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fi)rtunatc  Creature,  but  feel  a  kind  of  Moral  Jmiignaiiofi  and 
Contempt  of  him,  for  having  made  himfelf  fuch.  On  the 
other  hand,  though  a  difcrcct  Self-regard  dees  not  attrad  out 
Ellcem  and  Veneration,  yet  we  approve  of  it  in  fome  De- 
gree, in  an  hig^hor  and  diftlrent  Degree  from  what  we  would 
rcc:ard  a  well-contrivtd  Machine,  as  neceflary  to  conftitute  a 
finilhcd  Creature,  nay  to  complete  the  virtuous  Charader,  and 
as  exactly  fuiicd  to  our  prefcnt  indigent  State.  There  aic 
f(»mc  Paffions  rcfpeding  private  Good,  towards  which  we  feel 
hii^hcr  Degrees  of  Approbation,  as  the  Love  of  KncwkJIgi^  of 
AjAji^  of  Homm\  and  the  like.  We  eftecm  them  as  J^IarLs 
of  an  ingenuous  Alind,  .iiul  cannot  help  thinking  the  Charafler 
jji  which  they  are  w.iniinir,  remarkably  ftupid,  and  in  feme 
Degi  cc  iihinoraL 

With  regard  to  the  social  AfFc£lions,  zsCsm* 
ff'h  rh  pajjton^  natural  Affe^ihrty   Friend/hip^   B^nevokme, 

pui'Uc.  jji^j  the  ijj^g^  ^.Q  approve,  admire,  and  love  them 

in  ourfelvcs,  and  in  all  in  whom  we  difcover  them, 
with  an  Eftocm  and  Approbation,  if  not  different  in  kind,  yrt 
furcly  fur  fupciior  in  degree  to  wliat  we  feel  towards  the 
other  PaiTniOS.  Thefe  we  reckon  neceffarj',  juft,  and  excel- 
lently fitted  tr»  our  Stiue'luic  and  State;  and  the  Creature 
\vl;ich  wants  them  we  call  dcfcclive,  ill  conftitutcd,  a  kind 
of  Abortic»n.  But  the  pul/Iic  AfFeilions  we  eitcem  as  felf- 
wo.thy,  oiiglnally  and  eternally  amiable.  We  approve  and 
congratulate  ourfelvcs  in  proiK)rtion  as  we  indulge  them)  and 
reckon  tliofc  dcfcr\ing  of  our  Erteem  and  Friendfliip  who 
do  fo. 

But  amon:!  the  frcial  AfFeSions,  we  m^ke 
/)/'?.'■. ?;->.•  p^Ti  obvious  ar.d  conftant  Diftinftion,  9/2..  be- 
A,-- ''/',?/  ^^^'^'^'"  ^^^^^  particular  Pafiions,  which  urge  us 
.V.V;  v-  "^^'if'^     51    fudden    Violence,    and  uneafy   kind  of 

/..v.^-.vj.  Scnfation,     to    purfue    the    Good    of   their  re- 

fpcc'iive  ObJLcl.s  as  P-fy^  natural  .^ffeffiori^  and 
tLclikc;  nnd  thofe  cahn  dirpaflionatc  AftetSlions  and  Dtfire?, 
whieh  jM'wiipt  u.^  more  lleaJily  and  uniformly,  to  promote 
tl;c  M.ipplMclb  of  others.  The  former  we  generally  call  Paf 
i:'ii^  to  ciiilnguifli  them  from  the  other  Sort,  wiiich  go  more 
coiiinif,nly  by  tlie  Name  of  Affc^ions^  or  calm  Dcftres,  The 
f.'jl  kind  we  approve  indeed  and  delight  in,  but  wc  feel  ftill 
higher  De^irees  of  Approbation  and  moral  Complacence  to- 
wards the  ioft^  and  towards  all  Limitation  of  the  particular 
JMliir.c>?,  by  the  Principle  of  univtrfal  Benevslence,  The 
nu)ie  f  )bjecls  the  calm  Affedtions  lake  in,  and  the  worthier 
thelc  arc,  their  Dignity    rifcs    in  proportion,    and  with  this 

I  our 
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our  Approbation  keeps  an  exad  Pace.  A  CharaAer,  on  the 
other  hand)  which  is  quite  divefted  of  thcfc  public  AfFe£lion5> 
which  feels  no  I«ovc  for  the  Species,  but  inilead  of  ir,  en- 
tertains Malice,  Rancour,  and  lU-wilJ,  we  reckon  totally  im- 
moral and  unnatural. 

Such  then  are  the  Sentiments  and  Difpofitions  we  feel,  when 
thc(c  fcveral  Orders  of  AfFedtion  pafs  before  the  mental 
Eye. 

Therefore,  ''  that  State  in  which  we  feel  our- 
"  (elves  fhovcd,  in  the  manner  above  dcfcribed.  Moral  Obli^ 
•*  cowards  thofe  AfFeflions  and  Paflions,  as  they  ^*'^'W'* 
**  come  under  the  Mind's  Review,  and  in  which 
^'  we  are  inftantancoufly  and  independently  of  our  Choice  or 
•'  Volition,  prompted  to  a  correfi'ondcnt  Condu£l,  we  call  a 
*'  State  of  Moral  Obligation."  Let  us  fuppofe,  for 
Inftance,  a  Parent,  a  Friend,  a  Bcncfa6lor,  reduced  to  a  Con- 
dition of  the  utmoft  Indigence  and  Uiflrefs,  and  that  it  is  in 
our  Power  to  give  them  immeiliate  Relief.  To  wh:it  Con- 
duct arc  we  Migcdf  What  Duty  docs  Nature  didl.ite  and  re- 
quire in  fuch  a  Cafe  ?  Attend  to  Nature,  and  Nature  will  tell, 
will  teil  with  a  Voice  irrcfiftibly  audible  and  commanding  to 
the  human  Hearty  with  an  Authority  which  no  Man  can 
filence  without  being  felf-condemncJ,  and  which  no  Man  can 
elude  but  at  his  Peril;  •*  That  immediate  Relief  ought  to 
•*  be  given."  Again,  let  a  Friend,  a  Ncic!;hbour,  or  even  a 
Stranger,  have  lodged  a  Depoftt  in  our  Hand.s,  and  after  fome 
time  reclaim  it,  no  fooncr  do  thefe  Ideas  of  the  Confidence 
repoTed  in  us,  and  of  Property  not  transferred^  hut  depoftt ed^ 
occur,  than  we  immediately  and  unavoidably  feel,  and  re- 
cognize  the  Obligation  to  rcilore  it.  In  both  thefe  Cafes^ 
VC  (hould  condemn  and  even  loath  ourfelves,  if  wc  a6L*d 
otherwife,  as  having  done,  or  omitted  doing  what  wc  cught 
not,    as  having  adled   beneath   the    Dignity  of  our  Nature  | 

—  contrary  to  our   moft  intimate  Scnfe  of  Right  and  fVror.g  j 

—  wc  (hould  accufj  ourfelves  as  gtiilty  of  Ingratitude,  liX' 
juftice,  and  Inhumanity,  —  and  be  confcious  of  dcfcrving 
the  Cenfure,  and  therefore  dread  the  Rcfcntment  of  all  ra- 
tional Bcini^s.  — -  But  in  complying  with  the  Obligation^ 
we  feel  J(  y  and  Sclf-approlration,  —  are  confcious  of  an  in- 
violable iJjrmony  between  our  Nature  and  Duty,  and  think 
ourfelves  entitled  to  the  Applaufc  of  every  impartial  hpeftator 
of  our  Contiiidh 

To  drfcrihc   therefore    what    wc"  cannot   per-  m  ral  O^U* 

haps   dffint'^   a   State  of   Mf)RAL  Oeligatiuk,  catizti. 
is  **  th.it  ijt^tc  in  which  a  Creature,  endued  with 

S  2  ••  fuch 
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<<  fuch  Smfes^  Pofvers,  and  AffeSlimi  as  Jibr,  would  con- 
**  demn  himfelf,  and  think  he  defervcd  the  Condemnation  of 
**  all  others,  (hould  he  refufc  to  fulfill  it,  but  would  approve 
^*  himfelf,  and  expert  the  Approbation  of  all  others  upon  com- 
"  plying  witli  it." 

And  we  call  him  a  Moral  Agent,  who  is 
MoralAgint,     in  fuch  a  StatCj  or  is  fubje£l  to  Moral  OUsgstim, 

Therefore  as  Man^s  Stru£luri  and  CcntieHim 
often  fuhjc*^  him  to  fuch  a  State  of  Moral  Obligation^  wc 
conclude  that  ke  is  a  Moral  Agent.  But  as  Man  may 
fomctimes  2l&.  without  knowing  what  he  does,  as  in  Cafes  of 
Frenzy  or  Dijtafe^  or  in  many  natural  Fun6liom  ;  or  knowing 
what  he  docs,  he  may  acSl  without   Choice  or  Affenion^  as  in 

CsSiis  o\  Nccejfity  or  Comptiljiomi  therefore  to  de- 
poaJanf^^  nominate  an  Adion  Aloralj  i.  e.  appraveable^  or 
had,  hlamc^ihlr,  it  mud  be  done  knowingly  and  tviltingh^ 

or  frofn  AffeSxion  and  Choice,  *'  A  morally goU 
**  A^ion  then  is  to  fulfill  a  Moral  Obligation  knoviinsliy  2nd 
**  willingly."  And  a  morally  bad  ASfiony  or  an  tmnmral 
Anion,  is  **  to  violate  a  Moral  Obligation  knowingly  and  wil- 
**  lingly."  The  propofed  Brevity  of  the  Enquiry  will  not  ad- 
mit ot  entering  into  the  minuter  Diftin£tions  of  Adions. 

As  not  an  ASfion,  but  a  Series  cf  Aitiom  con- 
Mrr.l  Cha-  flitutc  a  CHARACTER  ;  as  not  an  Affe£iiom^  but 
rafitrand  a  Series  of  Affe^liom  conftitute  a  Temper,  and  as 
^tmffrgocd  ^^c  denominate  Things  by  the  grofs,  ^  y^nior/, 
and  bad,         ^^    ^^  ^^^   Qualities   which    chiefly    prevail    in 

them,  therefore  we  call  that  a  "  ^idr^/^  ^wrf  Ci*- 
*'  railer,  in  which  a  Serirs  of  morally  good  Anions  prevdW;*' 
and  that  a  **  mcrally  good  Temper,  in  which  a  Series  of  morally 
'*  gocd  Jffeciiom  have  die  Aiccndant."  A  bad  Charader  and 
bad  Temper  are  the  Reverfe.  But  where  the  above-mentioned 
Order  or  Proportion  of  Paflions  is  maintained,  there  a  Series 
of  morally  good  Affe^ions  and  ASlions  will  prevail.  Thkre- 
FORE,  "  to  maintain  that  Order  and  Proportion,  is  to  have  a 
**  morally  gocd  Temper  and  CharnSfer,^'  But  a  *'  morally  gcod 
**  Temper  and  Chara^er,  is  Moral  Rectitude,  Inte- 
**  GRiTY,  Virtue,  or  the  Completion  of  Duty." 

Hinv  ave  ^^  *^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^"*  "  ^^^  ^'^  come    by 

come  by  the  "  ^^^  ^^^  of  Mcral  Obligation  ox  Didy  ?''  Vft 
IdtircjMo'  may  anfwer,  that  we  come  by  it  in  the  fame 
ralOUi-  Way  as  by  our  other  original  and  primary  Pcr- 

Satif,,u  ccpiions.      Wc  receive    them   all  Irom  Nature, 

or 
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or  the  great  Author  of  Nature.  For  this  Idea  of  Moral  Oh- 
ligatiiH^  is  not  a  Creature  of  the  Mind,  or  dependent  on  any 
previous  Acl  of  Volition,  but  arifes  on  certain  Occafions,  or 
when  certain  other  Ideas  are  prefented  to  the  Mind,  as  necei^ 
iarily,  inftantaneoufly,  and  unavoidably,  as  Pain  does  upon 
too  near  an  Approach  to  the  Fire,  or  PUafun  from  the 
Fruition  of  any  Good.  It  does  not,  for  inltance,  depend 
on  our  Choice,  whether  we  (hall  feel  the  Obligation  to  fuccour 
a  diftrefled  Parent,  or  to  reftore  a  Depoftt  encruftcd  to  us, 
when  it  is  recalled.  We  cannot  call  this  a  compound  Idea 
made  up  of  one  or  more  fimple  Ideas.  Wc  may  indeed,  nay 
we  muft,  have  fome  Ideas  antecedent  to  it,  c,  g.  that  of  a  Pa- 
rent— in  Dfftrefs— of  a  Child, — able  to  relieve,— of  the  Rela- 
tion of  one  to  the  other, — of  a  Truft,— of  Right,  ^c.  But 
none  of  thcfc  Ideas  confHtutc  the  Perception  cif  Obligation. 
This  is  an  Idea  quite  didind  from,  and  fomcthing  fu{H;radded 
to,  the  Ideas  of  the  Correlatives,  or  the  Relation  fubfiding 
between  them.  Thefe  indeed,  by  a  Law  of  our  Nature,  arc 
the  Occafxon  of  fuggcfting  it,  but  they  arc  as  totally  different 
from  it,  as  Colours  are  from  Sounds.  By  Senfc  of  Reflcdlion 
we  perceive  the  Correlatives,  our  Memory  rccallb  the  Favours 
or  Depoflt  we  received,  the  various  Circumflanccs  of  the  Cafe 
arc  Matters  of  Faft  or  Experience  ;  but  fomc  delicate  inward 
Organ  or  Poiuery  or  call  it  what  we  plcafe,  docs,  by  a  certain 
initantancuub  Sympathy,  antecedent  to  the  cool  Deductions 
of  Rcafon,  and  inde|)cndent  of  previous  Inflruclion,  Art,  or 
Volition,  pcrceivi  the  Moral  Harmony^  the  livings  irrtjijiible 
Charms  of  Moral  Obligation^  which  immediately  inteieltb  the 
correijx>ndent  Paffions,  and  prompts  us  to  fulfill  its  awful 
Dictates. 

We  need  not  apprehend  any  Danger  from  the 
Qtiicknefs  of  its    Decifions,    nor  be   frighxencd,     77*-  Ufe  of 
becaufe    it    looks  like    Injlincf^    and    has    been     ^V'-^^/'/^r 
called  fo.     Would    we  approve    one  for  delibe-     ^^^^'^^^'^j^'- 
rating  long,   or    reafoning    the    Matter  mucli  at 
leifurc,   whether  he  fliould  relieve  a  diflrcfled  Parent,   feed  a 
ftarving  Neighbour,  or  reftore  the  Tiutl  committed  to  him  ? 
Sliould   we  not  fufpedl  the  Reafoner  of  Knavery,  or  of  very 
weak  Affcdions  to  Virtue  ?  We  employ   Reufofi^  and  worthi- 
ly employ  it,  in  examining  the    Coiuiiti(M),    Rvhtions,    and 
other  Cireumilances   of  the  Agent    or    Parirnt,   or  oi  C\o\c 
with   whom    either    of    them   arc    coniiLcLJ,   or,    in  otiier 
words,  the    Stat^  of  the  Cafg  :    And   in  coaiplicLitjd  Call?, 
where  the  Circumltanccs  are  many,   it    may  reijuir.:  no  liniil 
Attention  to  fijiJ  the  true  State  of  tlic  Call  j  bat  wh.:!  uic 
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Relations  of  the  Agent  or  Patient,  and  the  Circumftancca  of 
the  Adlion  are  obvious,  or  come  out  fuch  after  a  fair  Trial, 
we  ihould  fcarce  a-jprovc  him  who  demurs  on  the  Obligation 
to  that  Conduc^  which  the  Cafe  fuggefts.  Thus,  fuppofe 
one  to  depofit  wiih  us  a  Sword,  which  he  comes  afterwards 
to  reclaim,  but  in  fuch  Circumftanccs,  fuppofe  of  Frenzy  or 
Melancholy,  as  give  us  good  Ground  to  fufpecl  that  he  will 
ufc  it  to  the  Kurt  oF  others,  or  of  himfelf.  In  fuch  a  Cifc 
it  belongs  to  Rcaf:n  or  Prudence^  coolly  to  weigh  t^try  Cr- 
cumftance,  the  Cir.dition  of  the  Proprietor,  the  Confequenccs 
of  rcftoring  the  Depofit,  and  the  like ;  nor  (hould  we  on  that 
Suppofition,  condemn  the  hefitacing  about  the  reftoring  it  i  but 
let  the  Proprietor  return  to  himfelf,  the  Obligation  to  Reditu- 
tion  being  now  apparent,  we  (hould  juftly  fiifpcA  theDemuner 
of  fomething  criminal  or  knavifh. 

As  to  that  Objc£lion  againft  this  original  Per- 
InfiinP.  con-  ccption  of  Moral  Obligation^  taken  from  its  bc- 
jiJereJ.  j^^g   ^n   Inftincl  or    neceffvy  Determination  of 

our   Nature ;    arc  not   the   Perceptions  or   De- 
terminations of  Reafon  equally  ncceflary  ?    Docs  not  e^'Cfy 
intuitive  Perception  or  Judgment  neceflarily  extort  our  Affcnt, 
when  the  Agreement  or  Difagrcemcnt  of  the  Ideas  which  are 
C(jni pared   's  perceived  ?  hjiin^  indeed  has  been  confidered,  as 
fom'.thinc;  relative  merely  to  bodily  Senfe?ind  jlppetite^  a  mere 
brutal  Seii!"ation  or  Impulfc,  in  which  the  Mind,  or  our  fublimer 
Powers  have  no  Part ;  and  therefore  it  is  a  Term  that  has  been 
thought  obnoxious  to  great  Exceptions  in  Morals;  but  is  a  moral 
Power  of  Perception,  or  a  moral  Determination,  the  worfe  for 
bcin^  interwoven  with  the  very  Frame,  and   Conftitution  of 
our  Nature,  fi)r  being  inlbntaneous,  uniform  and  fleady  in  its 
Operation^  or  Deciiion  ?    Why  fliould  fuch  a  Divine  Inftind 
be  thought  Icfb  ratit^n-il,  Icfi  fuitablc  to  the  Dignity  of  the  Mind, 
thaji  tliofe  iniLiitivc  Perceptions  which  a^  converfant  about  ab- 
flrad  Truth.s  ^iiid    arilb   neceflarily  and   inftantaneoufly  from 
the  obvious  Relations  of  Tilings  ?  And  if  Reafon  with  all  its 
S.2gatity  may  fometimes  err,  nay  often  docs,  why  (hould  any 
other   Tower  of  Perception  be   thought  infallible,  or  be  con- 
demned as  brutal  and  irrational  if  it  is  not  ? 

From  what  has  been   faid    it   is  evident,  that 
Fl^njrn'e.npt    it  is  jivit  the   Pleafurc,    or    agreeable   Senfations 
l^L     ?,f{       which   accompany  the    Exercife    of   the     fcveral 
"    Afiecliopf,     nor     thofe    confequcnt    to  the   Ac- 
tions,  tiMt  conftitutc    Moral     Obmgatiok, 
or  excite  in  us  :hc  idea  of  it.     That  Pleafurc    is  pofterior 

to. 
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to  tho  Idea  of  Obligation,  and  frequently  we  are  obliged,  and 
acknowledge  ourfelves  under  an  Obligation,  to  fuch  Affec- 
tions and  A&ions  as  are  attended  with  Fain  ;  as  in  the  Trials 
of  Virtue,  where  we  arc  obliged  to  facrifice  private  to  pub- 
lic Good,  or  a  prefent  Pleafure  to  a  future  Intcrcft.  We  have 
Pleafure  in  ferving  an  aged  Parent,  but  it  is  neither  the  Per- 
ception nor  Profpei^  of  that  Pleafure,  which  givc&  us  the  Idea 
of  Obligation  to  that  Conduct. 

Thcrdfbre,  when  we  ufe  thefe  Terms,  Obligation^  Dutj, 
Okghtj  and  the  like,  they  ftand  tor  a  fimple  Idea,  an  original 
uncompounded  Feeling  or  Perception  of  the  human  Mind,  as 
much  as  any  Idea  whatfoever,  and  can  no  more  be  defined 
dian  any  other  fimple  Idea ;  and  this  Perception  is  not  a  Crea- 
ture of  the  Mind,  but  a  Ray  emaning  diredlly  from  the  Fa- 
ther of  Lights,  a  fair  genuine  Stamp  of  his  Hand,  who  im- 
prefled  every  vital  and  original  Energy  on  the  Mind,  or  if  wc 
chufc  rather  to  fay,  who  ordained  thofe  Laws  of  Perception, 
by  which  moral  Forms  attraA  and  charm  us  with  an  irrefiiHble 
Power. 

But  bec.iufe  the  learned  Dextcritv  of  human  Wit  has  fo 
marvelloufly  puzzled  a  plain  and  oovi.ous  Subjcdt,  we  (ball 
confidcr  fome  of  Aofe  ingenious  Thcoiies  by  which  Morahfts 
have  deduced  and  explained  Moral  Obligation, 


SECT.    in. 

Various  Hypothefis  concenung  Moral  OMigation. 

^pROM  the  Induftion  which  has  been  marie,  we  fliall  be 
J/  able  to  judg«  wijh  more  Advantage  of  the  different  Hy- 
pothtfcs  which  have  been  oontrived  to  deJucc  the  Origin  of 
Moral  Obligation. 

HMcs^    who  faw  Mankind   in  an    unfavour- 
able Attitude,    involved    in    all    the   DiftracHon     Tl-rSdme 
and  Mifery  of  a  civil  War,  feems  to  have  taken     e/^Hobbcs. 
too  narrow  and  partial  a  View  of  our   Nature, 
and  has  therefore  drawn  it  in   a  very  odious  and  uncomfort- 
able  Light.     Next    to   the  Dcfire    of    Self-prcfervation,    he 
makes    the  governing    Paffions    in    Man,    the  Love  of  Glory^ 
and  of  Poiver^   and  firom  thc%,  by  an  arbitrary,  unnatural, 
and   iinfupportcd    Hypothefis,    contrary    to    common    Expe- 
rience,   and    cummon    Language,   he  attempts  to  deduce  all 

S  4  the 
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the  other  PufHoiis  which  inflame  the  Minds,  and  influence 
the  iManncis  of  Men.  All  Men,  lays  he,  arc  by  Nature 
equal,  that  is  to  fay,  according  to  his  own  Explanatian,  the 
veakdl  can  do  as  much  Mifchief  as  the  flrongeft  ;  all  de- 
fire,  and  h-we  an  equal  Rij^ht  to  the  fame  Things,  and  want 
to  excel  each  other  in  Power  and  Honour  ;  but  as  it  is  im- 
pofliblc  for  all  to  poiicfb  the  fame  Things,  or  to  obtain  a 
Pre- eminence  in  Power  and  Honour,  hence  mull  arifc  mu- 
tual C"nt'.  ffs,  a  natural  Paflion  to  invade  the  Property,  and 
icvi'l  the  I'ovver  and  Character  of  each  other,  and  to  raife 
and  fccure  themfelves  aj^ainft  the  Attempts  of  others.*  This 
State  of  Things,  in  which  every  Man  having  a  Right  to 
even  ;hin^,  has  likcwife  a  Right  to  prevent  his  Neighbour 
by  I'orce  or  Fraud  ;  he  tv.ils  us,  mull  naturally  produce  a 
State  of  War  and  mutual  Carnage.  In  fuch  a  State,  he 
addi:,  nothing  can  be  called  unjult  or  unlawful  ;  for  he  who 
has  a  Right  to  the  End,  has  alfo  a  Right  to  the  only  Means 
of  obtaining  or  fecuring  it,  which,  according  to  him,  are 
Force  or  Fiaud.  And  this  State  he  calls  the  State  of  Na- 
ture.  But  our  flirewd  Philofopher  fubjoins,  that  Men  be- 
in;:  iiv/arc  ihi»t  fuch  a  State  muft  terminate  in  their  own  Dc* 
ilrutEion,  ag»\.cd  to  fuircndcr  their  private  unruiiitt-d  Right 
into  the  Hinds  of  the  iVIajority,  or  fuch  as  the  Majority 
fiiouVi  :in.  iMnf,  and  to  fubjccl  thcmfulvcs  for  the  future  to 
cocj'^r^ii  L:i\v$^  or  to  common  Judges  or  Magiftrates.  In 
c<.  ::l':c;.:-jncc  of  this  Surrender,  and  of  this  mutual  CompaA 
or  Agre<:mcnt,  th-y  are  fccured  againtt  mutual  Hoililitics,  and 
h;tw.'  or  obliged  to  a  praccahle  and  good  Behaviour  ;  fo  that  it 
i;«  no  i  nr^T  lauiul  (;r  juft  (the  good  Man  means  fafe  and  pru- 
dent) to  invjdc  and  ciicroach  on  another.  For  this  would 
he  ci  ntr.iry   co  Cciiupavii,  and  a  Violation  of  his  Promife  and 

Faith. Thtrct'orc  as  there  could  be  no  Injuftice  previous  to 

this  CcnipHc't,  fo  the  Compact,  and  it  alone,  muft  be  the  Ori- 
gin oi  J.ijii'ii'^  Uiv  Foundation  of  Duty  and  Moral  Olfli£atlonn 
This  is  our  fubtle  Phiiofophtr's  Scheme  ! 

i'ut  one  may  aflc  him,  What  Obligation  is  a  Man  under 
to  keep  his  Pk  milb,  or  ftand  to  his  CompatSt,  if  there  be 
no  Ohli^Mtion,  no  iMoral  Tie  diftincS  from  that  Promife, 
/.-id  that  Con.piy-t,  independent  of  and  previous  to  both  ?  If 
»iv.:re  is  none,  tluy  nuift  prove  a  mere  Rope  of  Sand,  and 
Men  arc  kfr  as  Ionic  and  uiifociablc  as  ever,  as  much  Bar- 
h^iJUMs  and  W'ulvcs  as  b. fore  their  Union.  But  if  there  is 
4  diltinct  and  previous  Obligation  to  Fidelity,  Honour,   an4 

aRe« 

•  FU  Udb.  d'.  C:-je,  c^^,  i,  ii,  i^c,  and  Leviatb.  c,  xvii,  6?r. 
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a  Regard  to  one's  Engagements,  then  Right  and  Wrong, 
Jufticc  and  Injuftice  are  antecedent  to  Compafl. — Perhaps  he 
will  tell  us  that  the  Necefiity  of  the  Cafe,  or  a  Regard  to 
our  own  Safety,  which  is  included  in  that  of  the  Public, 
oUiges  us  to  adhere  to  our  Engagement.  We  may  be  com- 
peilcd  or  punilbed  for  Breach  of  Faith  by  thofc,  to  whom 
wc  tTP.nsfer  our  Rights.  Forcfy  or  fupa  tor  Strength  of  the 
Majority  to  controul  or  punifli  the  Refractory,  is,  r.o  di^ubt, 
the  true  Origin  of  the  Obligation,  if  he  will  fpeak  out,  and 
Self'kvt  is  its  only  Judge  and  Meafure,  And  if  this  be  all, 
then  what  Obligation  is  a  Man  uoller  to  Gratitude,  Charity, 
Friendfliip,  and  all  thcfe  Duties  of  Humanity,  which  fall 
not  under  the  Cognizance  or  Controul  of  Law  ?  What 
Obligations  to  private  Veracity,  Honefly,  and  Fidelity,  when 
a  Man  may  be  a  Knave  with  Safety  ?  'I'hat  Scheme,  therefore, 
which  fets  us  loofe  from  fuch  Obligations,  and  involves  us 
in  fuch  Abfurdities,  mud  be  itfelf  both  abfurd  and  wicked. 
That  State  of  Nature  which  it  fuppofes  as  its  Foundation,  is 
a  mere  Chimera,  a  Vifion  of  his  own  Brain,  which,  from  the 
Condition  and  Nature  of  the  Creature,  the  Growth  of  a  Fa- 
mily, the  Rife  of  a  Tribe  or  Clan,  we  have  no  Reafon  to 
believe  ever  fubfifted ;  therefore  the  Supcrftruclure  which  he 
has  raifcd  on  that  Foundation,  is  fictitious  and  chimerical. 
HMci  took  it  for  granted,  that  all  Men  were  Knaves  or  Fools, 
and  wanted  to  drefe  up  a  Syftem  of  Government,  agreeable  to 
the  corrupt  Tafte  of  the  reigning  Powers,  and  to  the  Genius 
of  a  moft  diflblute  Court,  a  Government  contrived  to  make  a 
fmall  Part  of  Mankind  Tyrants,  and  all  the  reft  Slaves.  He 
nieafurcd  Virtue  by  mere  Vt'ility^  and  while  he  pretends  to  be 
the  firft  tliat  difcovered  this  Conne£tion,  and  gave  the  only  true 
Reafon  for  the  Praflicc  of  Honefty,  he  feems  to  have  mifun- 
derftood,  or  wilfully  overlooked  its  true  Nature,  and  its  infc- 

E arable  Connexion  with  the  Perfection  and  liappincfs  of  the 
^dividual. 
Another    Set    of   Moralifts    cftablifh    Morals     ^^},gjj,^    f 
upon  the  Will  or  pofitivc  Appointment  of  the    Conjbrmjty 
Deity,    and  call    Virtue    a   Conformity    to  that     to  the  Di. 
Will,    or  Appointment.      All    Oldigation^    they     '^''^  /^'Z . 
fay,    fuppofes  one    who   obliges^   or    who   has   a 
Right  to  prefcribe,  and  can  reward  the  Obedient,  anJ  punifh 
the  Difobedient.     l^his  can   be  none  but  our  Creator.     H::> 
IViU  therefore  is  our    Lau;^    which  wc  arc  bound  to  ohc . 
And  this  they  tell  us  is  only  fufficient  to  bind,  or  oblige  k^Ji 
imperfect   and  corrupt  Creatures  as    wc   are,    who   are    bni 
feebly  moved  with  aScnfcof  the  Beauty  and  £x;:c!Jcnrv  <.*^ 

Virtui, 
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^"iltuc,    and  ftrongly  fwaycd  by  Paflion,    or  Views  of  In- 

'That  Viriue^  or  fuch  a  Conduft  of  the  PafTions  as  hath 
been  above  dcfcribcd,  is  agreeable  to  the  //•?//  of  God^  is  evi- 
dent beyond  Diri)uic,  as  that  Conduf^,  or  Scheme  of  Duty 
is  pointed  out  to  us  by  our  Inward  StruSure,  and  as  that  la* 
M'Lird  Struciuu*  is  the  EfFc£t  of  the  Will  or  Appointment  of 
t!ic  Deity.  Whatever  tliercfore  is  agreeable,  or  correfpon- 
dcni  to  our  Inward  Structure,  muft  likewilc  be  agreeable,  or 
corrcfpond  to  the  Will  of  God.  So  that  all  xht" Indications^ 
or  Saniliom  of  our  Duty,  which  are  declared,  or  enforced  by 
cuir  Sirudlure,  arc,  and  may  be,  confidered  as  Indicationsy  or 
Si^fh'Iiofis  of  the  Will  of  our  Creator.  If  thcfc  Indication^ 
throu'^h  Inattention  to,  or  Abufe  of  the  Strufture,  prove  in- 
ffilicicntto  declare;  or  if  thefc  Sumptions,  through  the  Wcak- 
n.ls  or  Wickcdnefs  of  Men,  prove  infufficient  to  enforce 
Obedience  to  the  Divine  Will,  and  the  Deity  is  plcafed  to 
fiipcradd  new  Indications,  or  new  Sandllons  ;  thefe  additional 
Iniications  or  Sanctions  cannot,  and  are  not  fuppofed  by 
li'.c  Aflcit'^rs  of  this  Scheme,  to  add  any  new  Duty,  or  new 
Moral  ()Mi;;ation  ;  but  only  a  now  and  clearer  Promulgation 
or"  c  ur  Duty,  or  a  new  and  ftronger  Sanflion  or  Motive 
Ironi  Intcreit,  to  perform  that  Duty,  r.tul  to  fulfil  that  Obli- 
pation  to  which  we  were  bound  bcfcve.  It  makes  no  Dif- 
tt  rcncc,  as  to  the  Matter  of  Obligation,  after  what  manner 
ti-.c  ^Vill  of  our  Creator  is  enforcc<l,  or  declared  n>  us,  whe- 
tlv.r  by  Word  or  Writ,  or  by  certain  inward  Notices  and 
Deter  mi  nations   of  our   own    Mind,    arifing   according  to  a 

ncccir^ry  Law  of  our  Nature. By  whichever  of   thefc 

AVays  \vc  fuppnfc  t!^c  Divine  Will  intimated  to  us,  the  firft 
< .^idlion  that  natuially  occurs  to  us  is,  "  Why  wc  arc  obli- 
*'"^gcJ  to  obey  the  I^ivine  Will  r"  If  it  be  anfwered,  that 
he  is  our  Superl'ir^  and  can  reward,  or  punifli  ws,  as  we  are 
oiK'tlient  or  rcfiaclury  ;  this  is  refting  Oblfgation  upon  the 
1  oot  of  Intcrrji.  If  we  fay  that  he  is  our  Creator^  and 
ljcvcfnS!r'.\  and  we  ought  to  ohy  our  Creator^  and  be  grateful 
to  our  Ufih^fiilur^  this  refers  our  Obligation  to  an  inward 
Senfe,  or  i'trccption  that  Obedience  is  due  to  one's  Creafr^ 
Gratitude  to  one's  Benefa^or.  Upon  what  other  Principle 
but  this,  can  wc  connect  thofe  Relatims^  and  that  Obedience 
',\:\(\  Gratitude,  un!ti'>  wc  recur  to  the  Principle  of  Seif-in- 
tiTjil  jull  now  mi^ntioncd  ?  If  the  Scheme  of  Duty  and 
Ai^'ei!  Obligation  be  thought  to  reft  on  too  flight  a  Foun- 
dation, when  huilt  on  Moral  Perception,  and  the  Afleflions 
ot  our  Nature,   becaufc  thefe  arc  found  infiiiEcient  to  bind. 
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■r  to  compel  Men  to  their  Duty,   we  fear  the  fame 

3n  will  militate  againft  this  Scheme,  fincc  all  the  De*- 

18  and  Sanftions  of  the  Divine  Will  have  not  hitherto 

ir  due  EfFefl  in  producing  a  thorough  and  univcrfal 

ition. 

n  feme  fpeak  of  the  JViIl  ofGody  as  the  Ruk  of  Duty^ 

I  not  certainly   mean    a   blind  arbitrary  Principle  of 

but  fuch  a  Principle  as  is  direfied  by  Rrafon,  and 
d  by  Wifdom,  or  a  Regard  to  certain  Ends  in  Pre- 
to  others.  Unlefs  we  luppofe  fomc  Principle  in  the 
inalogous  to  our  Scnfe  of  ObUgaticn^  fome  antece- 
fiedion,  or  Determination  of  his  Nature,  to  prefer 
nds  before  others,  we  cannot  aflign  any  fufficicnt,  or 
my  poffible  Reafon  why  he  fhould  will  one  thing  more 
other,  or  have  any  £le(E^ion  at  all.  Whatever  there- 
he  Ground  of  his  Choice,  or  Will,  muft  be  the  Ground 

ration^   and    not  the  Choice,  or  Will  itfelf. That 

fo,  appears  farther  from  the  common  Diflindion  which 

;  and  Philofophers  make  between  Moral  and  Pojitivi 

inds   and   Duties.      The  former  they  think  obligatory^ 

ent  to  Will,   or   at  leaft  to   any  Declaration  of  it ; 

*er  obligatory  only  in   confequcnce  of  a  pofitive   Ap- 

?nt  of  the  Divine  Will.     But    what  Foundation  cai^ 

e  for  this  Diftinclion,  if  all  Duty  and  Obligation  be 

theRefukof  mere  Will  ? 

lOre  refined  Tribe  of  Philofophers  have  at- 

1  to  lay  the  Foundation  of  Morals  mucli     Schm  of 

and  on  a  more  large  and  firm  Bottom,  ^J"^^'  -'  '•'' 
le  Natures  ziiA  Reafom,  the  Truth  and  RZ^h^so/^ 
t   of  Things,      Setfes  and   Affeclions^    they     ^hov  i, 

are  vague  and  precarious  \    and  though  • 

?re  not,  yet  irrational  Principles  of  Adion, 
nfequcntly  very  improper  Foundations,  on  wM*  h  to 
e  eternal  and  irmnutalle  Obligations  of  Morality. 
ore  they  talk  much  of  the  abftr^dl  Natures  and  Rca- 
Things,  of  eternal  DiflFerences,  unalterable  Relations, 
•3  and  Unfitnefles  rcfultincr  from  thofc  Relations  ;  and 
licfe  eternal  Rcafons,  Differences,  Relationv,  and  their 
jent  Fitneflcs,  they  fuppofc  Moral  Ohligation  to  arii'c. 
duft  agreeable  to  them,  or,  in  other  words,  "  A  Cck- 
'ity  to  Truth  they  call  Firtue^  and  the  Rc\eirc  they  call 

Wc 

See  Dr.  Clarke,  JToolaflofr,  and  adier  eminent  Writers. 
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Wc  perceive  the  5latures  of  Things   by  difTcrcnt  Org^, 
oi-   Scnio,    and  our   Rcafon    ac^s   u^ion    them   when    fo  pa- 
ccivcd,  and  invcf^ia::itcs  thofc  R;:Iations  which  fubfxft  between 
ilu-m,  or  traccj  what  is  true,    what  is  falfc,   what  may   be 
affirmed,  and  what  denied  concerning  them.     Thus  by  Senfc 
or    Experience   we    perceive   tljc  Nature  or  Charadler  of  a 
hcnifi2C.hr ^  ^r\^  of  a  Bcntpciary  (if  one  may  fo  exprcfs  it)  and 
upjn  comparing  ihem  together,   a  third  Idea  is  fuggefted  to 
lb,  which  we  cali  the  Relation  betwceii  tlie  Benefa^lor  and 
}>s.ncficiary  ;    we    likewife   perceive   the   foundation   of  that 
Relation,  fome  Benefit  received.     But  arc  any  of  thcfe  Ideas 
itiac   which    we   undcrftand    by  the  Aloral  Duty   or  Obliga" 
tfOfiy    the   Idea  of  Gratitude  due  to  the  Berufuilor   from  the 
Bcnefiiiary  ?  This  is  evidently  a  diftinft  Perception,  obvious 
to   foiriC  Scufcy  OrgaTtj  or  Power  of  Perception,  but  not  the 
Rcfult  of  Rcafcning.     Suppofe  farther,  the   Benefa£for  in  Pri- 
fuji  ior  a  fmnll  Debt,  and  the  BencfiLiary  in  Affluence,  Rta- 
Jon  may  fug'^eft  to  the  latter^  tliat  a  Jittlc  Share  of  his  Wealth 
b<'ftt)wcd  on  ihc  for Tncr^  will  make  a  confiderablc  Change  in 
hii;  State  to  the  better  ;  but  will  Rcafon,  UKrc  Reafon^  with- 
fiut  r>mc  lKi;rec  of  Aff  liiion,    piompi  him  to  fuch  a  wcll- 
plcicid  C  luiiiy  ?    Or  »^. ill  the  IViciption   of  his  Relation  to 
iiis  Bc::.fuCi:,r  and  oi  l!ic  Beiuft  received,  lead  him  to  afprifui 
Tuch  a  Conduct,  unkfb   wc  luppiile  a  ^cn{z  or  Feeling  quite 
i\  *F.ie.ir   lio;n    ihat  PerccpticMi    of  the  intervening    Relation, 
a  1-1  C.I  tlio  (iround  of  that  Relation  ?     We  might,  therefore, 
P'jic^ive   a!I   the  poflible  Reafons,   Relaiions,    and  Differences 
or  Tl;in|js  and  yet  be  totally  ind liferent  to  this  or  that  Q)n- 
oucl,  'irikljj  wc   were  endued  with  fome   Stnfe  or  Aftcclion, 
i«y  whiv  h  w*-'  Jippioved  and  loved  ^w,  or  disapproved  and  dif- 
JJjicd  the    GtlKr   Conduct.      Rc^ijcn   ms^  perceive    a   Fitnefs^ 
cr  jhtitude  to  a  certain  End^  but  will; out  fome  Scnft  or  Af- 
fSfiO**  we  cunnot  propofc,  or  iiiJeLU  have  any  Idea  of  an  Eni^ 
aij'j  wiiiiout    an  End  we  cannot   conceive  any  Inducement  XQ 
As' I  ion. — Therefore   before  we   can  undcrftand    the    Natures, 
Jvj.iions,  and  Fitneflcs  of  Things,  which  are  faid    to   be  the 
Foiiriviatior.    c,i  iMoralc,    wc    mull   know    what  Natures   are 
::»•  jTjf,    to  wDat  Endi»  they  arc  fitted,    and   from  what  Prin- 
c;;.?;wb  o]    AiTedions  they   are   prompted  to   aft,    otherwife  wc 
caimot  j»id;;e  of  the  Duty   rctjuired,    or  of  the   Condu£l  be- 
coming   il.at  Beins  whom   we  fuppofc  under  Moral  ObUga* 
U:n.     Wwx.  ict  the  Natures  be  once  given,  and  the  Relations 
w i^i c;i  fubfiil  among  them  be  afccrtained,    we  can  then   dc- 
terinine   what  Conduct  will  be   obligatory  to  fuch  Natures, 
's\A  adapiLd  CO  their  Condition  and  Oeconomy.     And  to  the 

fame 
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fame  Natures  placed  in  the  fame  Relatione,  the  fame  Conduct 
will  be  eternally,  and  invariably  proper  and  obligaiory. 

To  call  Alorality  a  Cofifcrmity  to  Truths  gives  no  Idea,  no 
CharaSerifiic  of  it,  but  what  fecms  equally  applicable  to  /7t^. 
For  whatever  Propofilions  are  prcdicable  ot  l^irtue^  r«,  ih.'t  it 
flows  from  good  AfFe6linn,  or  is  agreeable  to  the  Ordtr  ot  our 
Nature,— tends  to  produce  Happintfs, —  is  beheld  aiih  /.ji- 
probation,  and  the  like,  the  contrary  Propcfilions  arc  .^juaiiy 
true,  and  may  be  equally  predicated  of  Vice.  What  is  1  rut!>, 
but  ihc  Conformity  of  Propofitions  to  the  Nature  or  Exiittnce 
and  Reality  of  Thincs  ?  And  has  not  Vice  its  Nature,  its 
£xiftence,  its  Adjuncts  and  Confequences,  as  much  as  Firtue  ? 
And  are  not  Propofitions  conformable  to  them  true  Propo- 
fitions ?  And  therefore  is  not  a  Conduft  fuited  to,  or  fignifica- 
tivc  of  fuch  true  Propofitions,  a  true  Conduft,  or  a  Condudl 
conformable  to  Truth  ?  Could  vi'e  underftand  a  Watch-matcr, 
a  Painter,  or  a  Statuary  talking  of  their  refpeflive  Arts,  {hr.uld 
they  tell  us,  that  a  Watch,  a  Pidure,  or  a  Statue  were  good 
when  they  were /rwr ,  or  done  according  to  Truth,  ard  that 
their  Art  lay  in  adjufling  them  to  Truth  ?  Would  ihcy  ii^t 
fpeak  more  intelligibly,  and  more  to  the  Purpofe,  if  they  fhouM 
explain  to  us  their  End  or  Ufe,  and  in  order  to  that,  fhcw  lis 
their  Parts  both  together  and  fcparately,  the  Bearings  and  Pro- 
portions of  thofc  Parts,  and  their  Reference  to  that  End  ?  I« 
not  fuch  a  Detail  likewife  ncceflkry  to  underitand  Human  Na- 
ture,  its  Duty  and  End  ?  Will  the  Truth,  the  abftra<a  Na- 
tures and  Reafons,  the  eternal  Relations  and  FitncfTes  of 
Things,  form  fuch  a  Detail  ?  But  fuppofe  it  could,  yet  what 
Degree  of  Virtue,  or  Vice,  docs  Truth  admit  ?  Truth  is  a 
fimple,  uniform,  invariable  Thing,  incapable  of  Intenfion  or 
Rcmiffion.  But  Virtue  and  Vice  admit  of  aim  oft  ir.finitc  De- 
grees and  Variations,  and  therefore  cannot  confifl  o\\  or  be 
founded  upon,  a  Thing  which  ;:dmits  of  none.  For  fuch  tv:  :«» 
the  Foundation,  fuch  muft  the  Sup'jrltru£l'ire  be. 

But  it  is  faid,  that,  to  deduce  A'lotal  ObligGiicn 
from  the  Conftitution  of  our  Npture,  and  an  In-     Otjcf?:orr 
ward  Senfe,  is  to  render  it  exceedingly  precarious     ^^^*''/^ 'f^^ 
and  mutable,  becaufc  Man  might  have  been  difFe-    ^v^/^X   '' 
rently  conftituted,  fp  as  to  approve  of  Treachery, 
Malice,   Cruelty,    and  then  another,  or   a   quite 
contrary  Train  of  Duties  would  have  been  required,  cr  ohii- 
Zatfry. 

That  Human  Nature  might  have  been  other- 
wife  conftitutcd   tlian  it   i«;,    i.-.   jv/rh^ns  true,    but     7?rA;/7ifr. 
that     it     could     haw?     been     bcucr     c.c.-r^fiitu'vf, 

forTidri'nx 
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V  onfiJcring  its  prefcnc  State  and  Circumftances,  may  be  juft- 
!y  qucnioned  under  his  Government,  who  does  evety  Aing 
in  Number,  Weight,  and  Mcafure,  and  who  has  poured 
W'illlom  and  Beauty  over  all  his  Works.  The  litdc  Sketch 
that  hath  been  given  of  our  Nature,  Ihews  that  it  is  adintrabiy 
adapted  to  our  prefcnt  Condition,  and  the  various  Connexions 
\vc  fiidain  :  Wc  could  not  have  fubfifled,  or  at  lead  not  have 
fubiiAcd  (o  well,  in  fuch  a  Condition,  nor  maintained  fuch 
Connec>ions,  without  that  fuccefUvc  Train  of  Powers  and 
Paflions  with  which  we  arc  endued.  Without  them,  or  with 
a  coiUrary  Set,  we  mud  have  been  mifcrablc.  And  he  who 
ordained  the  Condition  and  fettled  the  Connections,  muft 
likewife  have  ordaiiKd  that  Conduct  of  Powers,  and  that  Ba- 
lance of  Pcifilons  which  is  exaciiy  proportioned  to  that  Con- 
dition and  to  thofc  Connections.  Such  an  Order  of  Creatures 
bcinn;  fuppofeJ,  and  fui^h  a  Condition  with  fuch  Connexions 
being  [xiven,  fuch  a  Condudl  as  has  been  traced  out|  uiHil 
be  do  in  ally  and  invariably  obligatory  to  fuch  Creature  fu 
placed  and  fo  connected.  Had  Man  been  a  diRerent  Crea- 
ture, and  placed  in  different  Circumfianccs,  a  Spider  for  in- 
iLiicc,  or  an  Hound,  a  different  Set  of  Duties  would  have 
then  become  him  ;  the  Web,  the  V^igilance,  the  rapadous 
Conduct  of  t\¥i  for/fieri  the  Sagacity,  the  Love  of  Game  and 
.SwiJtncfs  of  the  latLr^  and  the  SatisfadHon  of  Appetite  the 
PropH^intion  and  Love  of  Offspring  common  to  both,  wouU 
have  fulfilled  the  Deflinations  of  his  Nature,  and  been  hii 
prn;xr  Bulincfs  and  Oeconomy.  But  as  A/an  is  not  only  a 
SefijiLUy  an  A^roe^  and  a  5^/W,  but  a  Raiimial^  a  PqUucgU 
and  a  Rdlgicm  Creature,  he  has  a  nobler  Part  to  a6t,  and 
more  numerous  and  more  important  Obligations  to  fulfil. 
And  if  afterwards,  in  any  future  Period  of  his  Duration,  he 
(hail  be  advanced  to  a  fuperior  Station,  and  take  in  wider CoB" 
neciions,  the  Sphere  of  his  Duty,  and  the  Number  and 
Weight  of  his  Obligations,  muft  increafe  in  proportion.  Had 
a  Creature  therefore,  fituated  and  connected  as  Man^  been 
ioimed  with  Difpofitions  to  approve  of  Treachery,  Malicei 
oi  Cruelty,  iuch  a  Temper  or  Conftitution  would  have  been 
evidently  dedrudivc  of  his  Happincfs.  Now  if  we  i ma- 
ne the  Deity  prefers  fomc  Knds  to  others,  fuppofe  the  Hap- 
piiicfs  of  his  Creatures  to  their  Mifery,  he  mufl  likewife 
prefer  the  Means  moil  adapted  to  thofe  Ends.  Tirrz/fe-^,  fup- 
jviint^  the  Deity  ncccffarily  Wife,  and  Good,  he  could  not 
have  inipljnted  in  us  fuch  Difpofitions,  or,  in  other  words, 
could  not  have  annexed  Feelings  of  Approbati«in  to  a  Con- 
duct fo  incongiuous  to  our  State,   and   fo  fubverfive  of  our 

Happinets. 
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lappinels.  Confequently  amidft  the  infinite  Variety  of  ix^f- 
ible  Conftitutions,  Vice  could  never  have  been  approveallt^ 
All  of  courfe,  not  eUigatiry. — Therf.forf,  "  7ne  Scheme 
^  of  Human  Nature  above  propofcd  refts  on  the  fame  Founda- 
^  tion  as  the  Divine  Wifdom  and  Goodiicfs,  and  the  Scheme 
*  tJl  Moral  Obligation  erected  upon  it,  muft  be  equally  im- 
^  mutable  and  immortal.'*  And  ih^it  the  Deity  is  wife  and 
r<Kxl,  fupremcly  and  univcrfaliy  fo.  Nature  cries  aioud  through 
01  her  Works. 

But  it  is  farther  objected  againft  this  Scheme, 
:hat  Mankind  differ  firangely  in  their  Alorol  Sen-     Anctkcr 
riments,  fome  approving  Treachery,  Revenge  and     ^^•/«^''«^«- 
Oruiltyt  nay  whole  Nations  approving  Theft,  tlic 
Expoution  of  Infants,  and   many  other   Crimes  of  as  bljck  a 
Dye :  therefore  the  Moral  Senfe,   recommended  as  the  Judge 
of  Morab,  is  cither  not  unlvcrfal,  or  a  very  uncertain  and 
Ulacious  Rule. 

As  to  that  Diverfity  of  Opinion,  or  rather  of 
Praifiice,  concerning  Moral  Obligaticwi,  we  can  thcAnfwer. 
no  more  conclude  from  thence,  that  the  internal 
Perception^  or  Moral  Senfe  of  Right  and  U^rong^  is  not  an  Uni- 
verfal,  or  Certain  Standard  or  Rule  of  judging  in  Morals, 
than  we  can  infer  from  the  different  Taftes  in  Painting,  or 
different  Opinions  concerning  the  Merit  of  the  fame  Per- 
formances, that  there  is  no  Standard  in  Painting,  no  certain 
and  uncontroverted  Principle  of  the  Art.  In  the  hft.  Men 
appeal  from  particular  Taftes,  Manners  and  Cufioms,  to  Na- 
ture, as  the  fupreme  Standard,  and  acknowledge  that  the  Per- 
it&ion  of  the  Art  lies  in  the  jufl  Imitation  of  it ;  but  from  a 
Diveifity  in  Organs,  in  Capacity,  in  Education,  from  Fa- 
vour, Prejudice,  and  a  thoufand  other  C  ircumlbncef,  they 
differ  in  applying  the  Rule  to  particular  Inftances.  The  fame 
thing  holds  in  Morals;  Men  admit  the  Rule  in  gtner/jlj  imd 
appeal  to  our  comtnon  Nature  and  to  cotnmon  Seufe^  nav  fc'l> 
dom  differ  or  judge  wrong  in  impartial  Cafes.  When  at 
any  time  they  mifapply,  or  deviate  fiom  the  receivcxi  Stan- 
dard, a  fair  and  (ati&fying  Account  may  be  given  of  their  ^'a- 
riatioiis. 

We  have  heard  of  States,  which  allowed  Theft,  ami  the 
Expofition  of  lame  or  deformed  Children.  JBut  in  thofe  States 
there  was  hardly  any  Property,  all  things  were  comnum,  and 
to  train  up  a  hardy,  ftiifting,  fagacious  Youth,  was  thuufrht 
far  preferable  to  the  Security  of  any  private  Property.  The 
Expofition  of  their  Children  v/as  cfltcmcd  tlic  Sacrifice  of 
piivate  Social  Ailcciion  to  the  Love  of  the  Public.     We  need 
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not  doubt  but  they  lov'ed  their  Children  ;  but  as  fuch  Children 
were  accounted  ufelcfs^  and  even  hurtful  to  a  Common- 
wcaith  formed  ciuirciv  upon  a  warlike  Plan,  they  reckoned 
it  gallant  to  prefer  the  puhltCj  to  the  flrongdt  and  moft 
enilciiring  private  Intcrcf^.  So  that  their  Miftake  lay  in  fup- 
pofing  a  real  Compt'iition  between  ihofe  Interefh,  not  in-dif* 
avowing,  or  diveHing  thcmfelves  of  parental  AfFeAioni  a 
Milbkc  into  which  they  would  not  have  fallen,  had  they  en-  ' 
jovcd  a  more  natural >  reJincd,  and  cxtenfivc  Syftem  or  Po- 
licy. In  Tonic  Countries  they  put  their  aged  decrepit  Parents 
to  [)catl),  hut  is  it  becaufc  they  condemn,  or  want  natural 
Affection  ?  No  ;  Uit  they  think  it  the  heft  Proof  of  their  Af- 
ficlion  lo  d;.Iivor  them  from  tlie  Mtferics  of  old  Age,  which 
tlicy  do  not  hclii've  ciiii  be  counter-balanced  by  all  its  Enjoy- 
iiK'ius.  in  fliort,  neither  Cruelty,  nor  Ingratitude,  nor  any 
Action  under  an  immoral  Form,  arc  ever  ap|iroved.  Mea 
;m;,C.7  ivcvg  orjy  about  the  Tendency,  the  Confequenco, 
JMaurials,  and  other  Circumftanccs  of  the  A<Slion.  It  may 
appc:ir  in  different  Lights  or  with  different  Sides,  according 
to  the  different  Views  and  Opinions  of  the  Confequences 
which  the  ]\It>ral  Spcdlator  or  Acior  has,  or  according  to  his 
Paflion<!,  Habits  ami  oti^.cr  CircumUances ;  but  ftill  the  gene- 
ral Rule  is  rccoiini'/.cd,  the  Moral  Qi^iality  or  Species  is  ad- 
mired, and  the  Deviation  from  the  Rule  condemned  and  dif- 
liked.  Thus,  Inhumanity  is  condemned  by  all,  yet  l-'crfecu* 
tion  for  the  fikc  cf  religious  Opinions  is  approved,  and  even 
praclifid  by  fome  under  the  Notion  of  Compaffion  to  the 
i>r.uls  of  the  Sufferers,  or  to  thofe  of  otiiers,  who,  they  think, 
can  only  bi-  thus  ftcurt'd  againft  the  Infedlion  of  Herefy  ;  of 
under  the  Form  of  Zeal  for  the  Honour  of  God,  a  Diviai 
Principle,  to  wliich  they  arc  perfuaded  whatever  is  Human 
ought  to  floop :  though  to  every  large  and  well-informtd 
Mind  fuch  a  Condudl  muft  appear  moft  barbarous  and  in- 
human, with  how  pious  a  Name  foevcr  it  may  be  fandli- 
iicd.  —  No  Man  approves  Malice y  hut  to  hate  a  wicked  Cha- 
racler,  or  to  rclcU  an  Injury,  are  deemed  equally  conducive 
to  Private  Security,  and  to  Public  Good,  and  appear  to  the 
Aclors  even  in  their  moft  outrageous  Sallies,  a  noble  Con- 
tempt of  Vice,  or  a  generous  Indignation  againft  Wrong. 
'I'he  Hi:xhwayman  condemns  Injufiict,  and  rcfcnts  the  pil- 
fering Knavery  of  a  Hrother  of  the  Trade  j  but  to  cxcufe 
hinifelf,  he  fays,  Ncceflity  has  no  Law,  an  honcft  Fel'^vr 
muft  not  ftarvc,  he  has  tried  the  M'ay  of  Indi:ltry,  but  in 
v.iin  ;  the  prime  Law  of  Self- prcftrvat ion  muft  L'j  obeyed. — 
From  thci'e,  and  tlic  like  Topics,  it  appears  no  lurd  Matter  to 

account 
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locount  for  the  Diverfity  of  Opinions  concerning  Moral  Olli'- 
^atioHy  viz.  fropi  Miftakes  about  the  Tendency  of  Adions,  the 
>f  ature  of  Happinefs,  or  of  public  and  private  Good,  from  the 
»ittil  Connedtions  Men  have  formed^  from  falfe  Opinions  of 
Religions  and  the  Will  of  God,  and  from  violent  Paffions, 
vhtch  make  them  niifapply  the  Rule,  or  not  attend  to  the  Mo- 
al  Quality  as  they  ought.  Therefore  by  feparating  what  is 
breign,  jind  appealing  to  the  true  Standard  of  Nature^  as  afccr* 
ained  above,  and  by  obfcrving  the  Reafons  of  thote  Variations 
which  we  find  fometimes  among  Individuals,  we  plainly  re- 
rognize  the  Stability  of  the  Rule  of  Moral  Obligation,  and  dif- 
«rn  the  Univerfality  of  the  Sehfe;  and  the  Variations,  inftead 
if  being  Exceptions  againft  either,  rather  concur  in  confiraiing 
fff,  and  demonftrsuing  the  other. 

From  the  whole,  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
Mature,  the  Reafons,  and  the  Relations  of  Things  Condujiimi 
irould  never  have  fuggeflcd  to  us  this  fimple  Idea 
>f  Moral  Obligation  without  a  proper  Senfe  fufccptible  of  it. 
t  is  interwoven  with  the  very  Frame  and  Conftitution  of 
mr  Nature,  and  by  it  IVe  arc  in  the  ftri^lcft  Senfe  a  Law 
o  Ouffelvcs.  Nor  is  it  left  to  us  to  trace  out  this  Law  by 
he  Cool  or  flow  Deduflions  of  Reafon ;  far  lefs  is  this  Law 
he  Refult  of  fubtle  and  mctaphyfical  Enquiries  into  the 
ibftra6^  Natures  and  Relations  of  Things  j  we  need  not 
licend  to  Heaven  to  bring  it  down  from  thence,  nor  defcend 
nto  the  Depths  to  feek  it  there  ;  it  is  within  usi  ever  prefent 
vith  us,  ever  aAive  and  incumbent  on  the  Mind,  and  cn- 
[faven  on  the  Heart  in  the  fair  and  large  Signatures  of  Con* 
dence^  Natural  Affe^im^  Compajfton,  Gratitude^  and  Vnivtrfal 
3iniVoUnce^ 


SECT.     IV. 

rt^  Final  Caufes  of  our  Moral  FacuUies  of  Perception 
and  AfFcction. 

WE    have   now    taken    a    Gejicrnl  Profpcdl 
of  Man    and  of  his   Moral  Pow-    TI<:  S^u^""'^ 
KRs  and  Connections,    and  on  thcfe   creeled    r^H**'- 
I  Scheme  of  Duty,    or   Moral   Obliga- 
rioK,    which  feems  to  be  confirm. ^d  by  Experience^  confo- 
lant  to  Reafon.  and  approved  bv  his  m^fi  inward,  and  moft 
Vol.  IL  'r  facred 
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facreJ  Stnfes.  It  niay  be  proper  ia  the  next  Place  to  tab  t 
more  particular  View  of  the  Fitml  Caujei  of  thofe  delictfe 
Springs  by  which  he  is  impclUd  to  A<£lion,  and  of  thofe  CUgs 
by  which  he  is  retrained  tVom  it.— By  this  Detail  we  Ihall  he 
able  to  judge  of  their  Aptitude  to  anfwer  their  End,  in  a  Ciea* 
turc  endued  with  his  Capachus^  fubjedl  to  his  ff^ants^  cxpo&d 
to  his  Dangers^  and  fufceptible  of  his  Enjoynunts  \  and  from 
thence,  wc  (ball  be  in  a  condition  to  pronounce  concerning  the 
£/.v/of  his  whole  Stru^ure^  its  Hurmony  vfilh  its  Siaitj  and  coo- 
fcqjently  its  Subfcrvicncy  to  an(wer  the  great  and  benevolent  lo- 
tcntiond  of  its  Author. 

in  the  y^uoiGmy  of  this  inward  and  more  elaho- 
In-vflJ  rate  S.tJu-S.\  ii  will  not  be  neccflary  to  purfue  cvoy 

Mflf  .•>!': »/  little  Kihrc,  iif>r  to  mark  the  nicer  Complications 
w'"!!v   7""'     ^'^"^  \nrioii.s  liianchos  of  the  more  minute  Parts. 

'^ '"' Jt  fliall  iwfiwc  to  lay  open  the  larger  Veflels  and 

ihonjTiT  \lafclir.g  of  this  Divine  Piece  of  Work- 
nMr.flii;\  iv.vA  to  tr^co  their  Ofilcc  and  Ufc  in  the  Difpofidon 
ol   the  Whole. 

The  Siiprcn^.c  HcinG:  has  fccn  fit  to  blend  in  the  Whole 
of  Thinn^s  a  prodiiMous  Variety  of  difcordant  and  contrary 
Piiiiciplis,  Ln'i't  and  Darkr./fsy  PUafurc  and  Pain^  Goad 
Mid  liviL  ThtTC  arc  multifarious  Natures,  bighfr  and  /«iw, 
and  many  intermediate  ones  between  the  wide-diftant  Ex- 
tremes. '1  Ik'Ic  aie  difrcrcntly  fituatcd,  varioufly  adjuftcd,  and 
fubic«htcd  to  C3c!i  other,  and  all  of  them  fubordinate  to  the 
Order  and  PcrtLclion  of  the  Whole.  We  may  fuppofe  AIom^ 
placed  :i>  in  a  Center  nmidft  thofe  innumerable  Orders  of 
iJcincT^,  by  his  Ouiioard  Frame  drawing  to  the  Aiattrid 
Syllcin,  and  by  his  iKivard  conncdled  with  the  In  TELL  EC* 
TUAL,  <jr  ALval^  and  of  courfe  affected  by  the  Laws  which 
govern  both,  or  aftectcd  by  that  Good  and  that  IjI  which  re- 
fult  lit:in  thofe  Laws.  In  this  infinite  Variety  of  Rtlativa 
with  which  hi;  is  fiirroundcd,  and  oi  ConUngencics  to  which  he 
is  hahlc,  he  feels  flrong  Attractions  to  the  Good^  and  violent 
Rcpulfions  or  Avcrfions  to  the  ///.  But  as  Good  and  III 
are  often  blended,  and  wonderfully  complicated  one  with  the 
other;  as  they  fomctimcs  immediately  produce  and  run  up  in- 
to each  other,  and  at  other  times  lie  at  great  Diihnces,  yet  by 
means  of  intervening  Links,  introduce  one  another ;  and  as 
thefe  Effects  arc  often  brought  about  in  confequcnce  of  hid- 
den Relations,  and  t'cncral  Laws,  of  the  En;.Tgy  of  which  he 
is  an  incompetent  Judge,  it  is  cafy  for  him  to  mifiakc  G^ 
frr  Evil^  and  Evil  for  Goid^  and  confcqucntly  he  may  be 
frequently  attracted  by  fuch  things  as  are  deiUudivc,  or  re- 
I  _        pel 
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rj  fudi  as  are  Talutary.  Thus,  by  the  tender  and  complicated 
nune  of  his  Body,  he  ie  fubjeded  to  a  great  Variety  of  Ills, 
to  SkhiefSf  CoUj  Heat^  Fatigue^  and  innumerable  ffants. 
Yet  his  Knowledge  is  fo  narrow  withal,  and  his  Rcafon  fo 
weak,  that  in  many  Cafes  he  cannot  judge*,  in  the  way  of 
Jnveftigation,  or  Reafoning,  of  the  Conncdlions  of  thofc  Ef- 
kSts  with  their  refpe6^ive  Caufes,  or  of  the  various  latent 
Energies  of  Natural  Things.  He  is  therefore  informed  of  this 
Conncfiion  by  the  Experience  of  certain  SenfeSi  or  Organs  of 
PiTHptimij  which,  by  a  mechanical  inftantaneous  Motion, 
fed  the  GWand  the  ///,  receiving  Pleafure  from  one^  and  Pain 
from  the  other.  By  thefe,  without  any  Reafoning,  he  is  taught 
to  attrad,  or  chufc  what  tends  to  his  Welfare^  and  to  repel 
and  avoid  what  tends  to  his  Ruin.  71ius,  by  his  Scnfcs  of 
Tiffte  and  SmiU^  or  by  the  Pleafure  he  receives  from  certain 
kinds  of  Food,  he  is  admonifhcd  which  agree  with  his  Con- 
ftilution,  and  by  an  oppofite  Senfc  of  Pain^  he  is  informed 
which  forts  difagree,  or  are  dcftruclive  of  it ;  but  is  not  by 
means  of  this  inftru£led  in  the  inward  Natures  and  Conditu* 
tions  of  Things. 

Some  of  thofe  Senfes  are  armed  with  ftrong  De- 
crees  of  Uneafenefs  or    Pairty    in   order  to  urge     UfetfAppe* 
Him  to  feek  after  fuch  Objc6h  as  are  fuited  to    tiUianAfaf^ 
them.      And  thefe  rcfpeft   his   more   immediate    •'^*'' 
and   preiling   Wants ;    as    the  Senfc    of   Hunger^ 
Tbirfi^  Coldj  and  the  like ;   which,    by  their  painful  Impor- 
tunities, compel  him  to  -provide  Foody  Drhik^  Ra-ment^  Shel^ 
Ur,     Thofe  InftinAs  by  which  we  are  thus   prompted  with 
feme  kind    of  Commotion  or  Violence  to  attract  and   pur- 
fue  GW,  or  to  repel  and  avoid  ///,  we  call  Jpprtites  and  Paf 
fms.     By  our  Senfes  then  we  are  informed  of  what  is  good 
or  ///  to  the  Private  Syjlem^  or  the  Individual ;  and  by  our  Fri^ 
VMte  appetites  and  Pafftom  we  are  impelled  to  one,  and  re* 
ftrained  from  the  other. 

In    confcquencc  of    this    Machinery    and    the 
great    Train  of  Wants    to    which    our    Nature    Plan's  out* 
uibjcds  U5,  we  arc  engaged  in  a  continued  Series     '^^rdSmtet 
of  Occupations,  which  often  require  much  Ap- 

tlication  of  Thought,  or  great  bodily  Labour,  or  both.  The 
feccflaries  of  Life,  Food,  Cloaths,  Shelter,  and  the  like, 
muft  be  provided;  Convenicncies  muft  be  acquired  to  render 
Life  ftill  more  cafy  and  comfortable.  In  order  to  obtr.in  thefe. 
Arts,  Induftry,  Manufactures,  and  Trade  are  npceflary.  And 
to  fccure  to  us  the  peaceable  Enjoyment  of  their  Fruits,  Ci- 
vil  Government,    Policv,   and   Laws  mufl  be  contrived,  and 
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the  various  Bufinefft  of  public  Life  carried  on  :  Thus  vhik 
Man  is  concerned  and  bufied  in  making  Provifion,  or  obtaiii- 
inc  Security  for  himfdt,  he  is  by  degrees  engaged  in  Connec-* 
tions  with  a  Kainily,  Friends,  Neighbours,  a  Community, 
or  a  Commt>n- wealth.  Hence  aiife  new  Wants,  new  Inte- 
rcfts,  new  Cares,  and  new  Employments.  The  Pafiions  of 
one  Man  interfere  with  thofe  of  another.  Inierefts  are  op- 
pofcd.  Competitions  arife,  contrary  Courfes  are  taken.  Dit 
appointments  happen,  Diili notions  arc  made,  and  Parti l-s  form- 
ed. 1  his  opens  a  va(l  Scene  of  Diftraclion  and  Embar- 
raflmcnt,  and  introduces  a  mighty  Train  of  Good  and  III, 
both  public  and  Private.  Yet  amidft  all  this  Confuiion  and 
Hurry,  Plans  of  Action  mud  be  laid,  Confequences  forefeeiii 
or  guarded  againd,  Inconveniencies  provided  for  ;  and  fin- 
qucntly  particular  Rcf  lutions  mud  be  taken,  and  Schemes  exe- 
cuted, without  Reafoning  or  Delay. 

Now  what  ProviHon  has  the  Author  of  our  Na- 
Proyifisns  ture  made  for  this  neceflitous  Condition  ?  Hov 
fyrit,  has  he  fitted  the  Aclor,  Man,  for  playing  his  Part 

in  this  perplexed  and  bufy  Scene  ?  He  has  admo- 
niflied  the  Individual  of  private  Gcsd  and  private  III  by  pecu- 
liar Senfesi  and  urged  him  by  keen  InjUfUis  to  purfue  the  lor- 
mcr  and  repel  the  latter.  But  what  Provifion,  what  Security 
has  the  Deity  made  for  the  Community,  the  Public  ?  Who, 
or  what  (hall  anfwer  for  his  good  Behaviour  to  it  ? 

Our  fupreme  Parent,  watchful  for  the  Whole, 
By  pu^Vc  has  not  left  himfelf  without  a  Witncfs  here  neither, 
Stfr'fs  and  and  hath  made  nothing  imperfecl,  but  all  things 
^c.JiZRs.  j^p^  double  one  againd  another.     He  has  not  leift 

Man  to  be  informed,  only  by  the  cool  Notices 
of  Reafon,  of  the  Gcod  or  lily  the  Happimfs  or  Miferj  of 
his  Fellow-creatures.  He  has  made  him  Icnfible  or  their 
Good  and  Happi.icfs,  but  cfpccially  of  their  Dl  and  Mifery, 
by  an  immediate  Sympathy,  or  quick  Feeling  of  PUafurt  and 
of  Pain. 

The  latter  we  call  Pity  or  Compassiok. 
^^'y*  For  the  foimcr,    though  every  one,   who  is  no: 

quite  diveded   of  Humanity,    feels  it,    in    fome 

degree,    we  have    not   got   a  Name,    unlcfs   we 

0.n%ratU'  call    it    CONGRATULATION,     OT   joy/ul  bYMPA- 

lution.  THY,     or    thai    Good- humour ^    which    arifcs    on 

feeing  others  pleafed  or  happy.  Both  thefc 
Feelings  have  been  called  in  general  the  Pijblic  or  Com- 
mon bENsE,  Ko/;3roi»u8  xvVw,  by  which  we  feel  for  others, 

and 
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and  are  intereflcd  in  their  Concerns  as  really,  though  perhaps 
Icfs  fenfibly  than  in  oqr  own. 

When  we  fee  our  Feilow-creaturcs  unhappy 
through  the  Fault  or  injury  of  others,  we  feel  Rtfentmtnt, 
Resentment  or  Indignation  againft  the 
unjufl  Caufers  of  that  Mifery.  If  we  are  confcious  that  //  has 
happened  through  our  Fault  or  vijurious  Condud,  we  feel 
Shame  ;  and  both  thefe  ClafTes  of  ^enfes  and  Pajftons^  regard- 
ing Afifery  znd  fVrortg^  are  armed  with  fuLh  (hajp  Scniations 
of  Pain^  as  not  only  prove  a  powerful  Guard  and  Security 
to  the  Species  or  Public  Syfttm^  againft  thofe  Ills  it  may, 
but  ferve  aifo  to  leflen  or  remove  thofe  Ills  it  does,  fuft'er. 
Compaffion  draws  us  out  of  ourfelves  to  bear  a  Part  of  the 
Misfortunes  of  othen,  powerfully  folicits  us  in  their  Fa* 
TOiir,  melts  us  at  Sight  of  their  Diftrefs,  and  makes  us  in 
fome  degree  unhappy  till  they  arc  relieved  from  it.  it  is  peculi* 
arly  wc]l  adapted  to  the  Condition  of  Human  Life,  becaufe,  as 
an  eminent  Moralift  *  obfcrvcs,  it  is  much  more,  and  oftener  in 
our  Power  to  do  Mifchicf  than  Good,  and  to  prevent  or  leflen 
Mifcry  than  to  communicate  pofitive  Happincfs  ;  and  therefore 
it  is  an  admirable  Reftraint  upon  the  moxcfelfijh  Paflions,  or 
thofe  violent  Impulfes  that  carry  us  to  the  Hurt  of  others. 

There  arc  other    particular    Injlin^fs  or   Ptif- 
Jionsy    which    intereft    us    in    the    Concerns    of    FMic  Af- 
others,  even  while  we    arc  moft  bufy  about  our    .Z*-'*^'"' 
own,  and  which  are  ftrongly  attradlive  of  ^  W, 
and   repulfive  of   ///  to  them.      Such  are  l^alural  JjpSiiortj 
Priendjhip^  Lovf^  Gratitufie^    Dejire  cf  FamCy  Love  o*  Society^ 
of  one*s  Country^  and  others  that  might  be  named.     Now  as 
the   Private  Appetites  and  Paflions  were  found   to  be  armed 
with  ftrong  Senfations  of  Defire  and  Uneafincfs,    to  prompt 
Man  the  more  cffedhially  to  fuftain  Labours,    and  encounter 
Dangers  in  purfuit  of  thofe  Goods  that  are  ncccfi'ary   to  the 
PreftTvation    and    Welfare   of  the    Individual,    and    to   avoid 
thofe  Ills  which    tend  to  Ms  Dcftruction  ;  in  like  manner  it 
was  neccflary,  that  this  ether  Ciafs  ofDclircs   ar'd   Affeciinns 
(hould  be  prompted  with  as  quick  Senfations  of  l^ain,  not  only 
to  countcra£t  the  Strcne^th  ot  their  Aotagonifts,  hui  to  engage 
us  in  a  virtuous  A6livi«y  tor  our  Relations,  Faauhcf,  Friencs, 
Neighbours,  Country.     Indeed  our  i>;r/t'  of  R  \:ht  and  ^frofg 
will  admonifii  us  that  it   is   our  Dutj^    and    7*    .ion   and  Lx* 
ferience  farther  afiurc  us,  tiiat  it  is  both  our  Liutej}  a;'d  bcft 
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Sccr.rity  to  pro;^ote  the  Happinefs  of  others  ;  but  that  Snfi^ 
that  Reaj'on^  and  that  Experience^  would  frequently  prove  but 
%veak  and  inefredual  Prompters  to  fuch  a  Condudl,  efpedflllj 
in  Cafes  of  Danger  and  Hard(bip,  and  amidft  all  the  Iroportu* 
nitics  of  Nature,  and  that  conf^ant  Hurry  in  which  the  Pri* 
vale  PaiTions  involve  us>  without  the  Aid  of  thofe  particular 
kind  AiTcclions,  which  mark  out  to  us  particular  Spheres  of 
Duty,  and  with  an  agreeable  Violence  engage  and  fix  us  dovni 
to  them. 

It  is  evident  therefore,  that  thofe  two  Oaflct 
Contrafi  or  of  Affeflion,  the  Private  and  Public^  arc  fet  one 
Batanceof  againd  the  other,  and  defigned  to  controul  and 
Fajf^nu  ijfnit  each  other's  Influence,  and  thereby  to  pro- 

duce a  juft  Balance  in  the  Whole  ♦.  In  gene* 
ral,  the  violent  Scnfatlons  of  Pain  or  Uneafmefs  which  ao» 
company  Hunger,  Thirft,  and  the  other  private  Appetites^ 
or  too  grc2t  Fatigue  of  Mind  as  well  as  of  Body,  prevent  the 
Individual  from  running  to  great  Excefles  in  the  Excrcife 
of  the  higher  Fun£iions  of  the  Mind,  as  too  intenfc  Tbougjht, 
in  the  Search  of  Truth,  violent  Application  to  Bufinefi  of  any 
kind,  and  different  Degrees  of  Romantic  Heroifm.  On  m 
other  hand,  the  Jiner  Serifes  of  Perception j  and  thofe  genir§u$ 
Dcfircs  and  Affe^iom  which  are  conneded  with  them,  the 
Love  of  Aclion^  of  Imitation^  of  Truths  Hon^uVy  PuUic 
Virtue^  and  the  like,  are  wifely  placed  in  the  oppofite  Scale, 
in  order  to  prevent  us  fiom  unking  into  the  Dregs  of  the 
jinimal  Life,  and  debafing  the  Dignity  of  Man  below  the 
Condition  of  Brutes.  So  that  by  the  mutual  Readion  of 
thofe  oppofite  Powers,  the  bad  £fFe£ts  are  prevented  that 
would  naturally  rcfult  from  their  a6ting  fingly  and  apart,  and 
the  good  Efiects  are  produced  which  each  are  feverally  formed 
to  produce. 

The  fame  wholfome  Oppofition  appears  lik©- 
Contrafi  or  ^'^^  ^^  ^^^  particular  Countcrworkings  of  the 
Balance  of  Private  and  PubUc  AfFeflions  one  againft  the 
Public  and  Other.  Thus  Compajfton  is  adapted  to  counter* 
Private  poUb  the  Love  of  Eafe^  of  Pleafure^  and  of  ii/r, 

FctJIions.  ^^j  ^Q  difarm,  or  to  fet  Bounds  to  Refentmeta ; 

and  Refentment  of  Injury  done  to  ourfelves,    or 
to  oiur  Friends  who  arc  dearer  than  ourfelves,  prevents  an  ef- 
feminate  C&fHpaJfion   or  Confternaiiony    and  gives  us  a   noble  • 
Contempt  of  Labour,   Pain  and  Death.      Natural  Jfeaiwy 

Frtendjbif^ 
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idflnpj  Lmii  of  one's  Country^  nay.  Zeal  for  any  pariicu- 
iftue,  are  frequently  more  than  a  Match  for  the  whole 
n  of  Selfi/h  Paffions.  On  the  other  hand,  without  that 
lafe  over-ruling  Paffion  of  Self-love^  and  thofe  private 
les  ifvhich  are  connedled  with  it,  the  fodal  and  irrtder 
liis  of  the  Human  Heart  would  degenerate  into  the 
Sk  Dot^e,   the  moft  torturing  Anxiety,  and  downright 

jt  not  only  are  the  different  Orders  or  Claf- 
if  Affe£lion  Checks  one   upon   another,    but     Cotitrafls 
>ns   of  the  fame  Claffes    arc   mutual  Clogs,     a/ncng  thofe 
t,  how  many  are  withheld  from  the  violent     fif\*ke fnme 
ages    of   RefentmeTtt   by    Fear?    And    how     ^'''^"' 
'    is   Fear   controuled    in    its  Turn,    while 
:ty  Wrongs  awaken  a  mighty  Rcfiutmcnt  ?  The  Private 
>n8  often  interfere,  and  therefore  moderate  the  Violence 
ich  other ;   and  a  calm   Self-love  is   placed  at  their 
,  to  dire£^,  influence,  and  controul  their  particular  At- 
lons    and  Repulfions.      The    Public  Affeftions  likcwife 
in  one  the  other  ; ,  and  all  of  them  arc  put  under  the 
roul    of  a    calm    difpaflionate    Benevolencii,     which 
\  in  like  maimer  to  dirc6l  and  limit  their  particular  Mo- 

—  Thus,  moft  part,  if  not  all  the  Paffions  have  a 
>M  AfpeS,  and  fe'rvc  a  twofold  End.  In  one  View  they 
be  confidered  as  Powers,  impelling  Mankind  to  a  ccr- 
Courfe,  with  a  Force  proportioned  to  the  atfreheuded 
ent  of  the  Good  they  aim  at.  In  ancilcr  View  they  ap- 
as  Weights,  balancing  the  A6Hon  of  tlie  Powers^ 
rontrouling  the  Violence  of  their  Impulfes.  By  means 
efe  Powers  and  lyeights  a  natural  PoibE  Is  fettled  in  the 
an  Breaft  by  its  all-wife  Author,  by  which  the  Creature  is 
tolerably  ltc:»dy  and  regular  in  his  Courfe,  amidft  that 
ty  of  Stages  through  which  it  muft  pafs. 
t  this  ib  not  all  the  Provifion  which  God 
nade   for  the  Hurry   and   Perplexity    of  the     Particular 

in  which  Man  is  deftined  to  ad.     Amidrt     f/''^^J^^' 
intinite  AttradHons  and   Repulfions  towards     °^^  Approba^ 
:c  and  public  Good  and  111,  Mankiiid  cither     tiotu, 
>t  ofceri    forefee    the    Confeqtiences    or    Ten- 
s  of  all  their  A<^tons  towards  one  or  other 
efc,  efpecially  where  thofe  Tendencies  are  intricate  and 

different    ways,    or   thofe    Confcquenccs    remote    and 

Heated  ;    or  though,   by  careful  and  cool  Enquiry  and 

e    Improvement  of  their   rational   Powers,    they    might 

them    out,    }et   diflradied   as   they   are   with  Bufmefs^ 
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a:iiu1-d    with   Tiii^es,    diiTipatcd    by   Plcafurc,    and   diftuxbfd 
by  I'aliiiin,  ihcv  txther  havc,  or  can  find,  no  Icifuic   to  attend 
tf>  ih'Mc  Ccnfcqucnces,    6t  to  examine  how  far  this    or  ilut 
ConJiia   is    productive   of  private   or   public   Good    on    the 
%vlio!e.     Therefore  were  it  left  cntitcly  to  the  flow  apd  fobcr 
DtJiiGions  of  Reafon   to   trace  thofc  Tendencies  and    make 
out  thot  Confequenccs,  it  is  evident  that,  in  many   particular 
Inrianccs,    the  Bufincfs  of  Life  niuft  ftand  ftiJl,    and  many 
important  Occafiori>  of  Action  be  loft,  or  perhaps  the  grofldl 
Blunders    be  committed.     On    this    Account  the  Deity,    be- 
ficjcs  that   j!cncral    Approbation   which    we  bcft<)W    on   cvciy 
degree  of   JtinJ  AfFLclion,   has  moreover    implanted    in  Man 
rnany  paiticiilar   Pcrcepthjis,  or  Detfrminathui^  to  appuivc  of 
c.rr.iln  ^uulities  or   /fclisfis,    which,    in   cfFeft,    tend  to  the 
AJ\  antugc   of  Socictv,  and  arc  conncfled  with   private  Good, 
tho'-sgh  he  does  not  al'vays  lee  that  Tendency,  nor  mird  .hat 
ConnLViion.       And    thefc   Percfjtions^    or   DeUf  mi  nations  do, 
without  Rcafonin*;  pcjint  out,  and  antecedent  to  Views  of  In- 
tc;dl,  prompt  to  a  Conduct  beneficial  to  the  Public^  and  ufe- 
ful  to  ?l'.c  Pi  hate  SyiK-m.    S  jch  is  that  Se?:fe  cf  Candor  utii 
Vtrrch'iy    tiiat   Ahhoircnce    of   traud  a*id  Faijhood^    tl'ai    5w/i 
cf  Fi'll-iy^    JvjUcCj  Graiitudcy    Gre^^try  cf  Alimly  Fortitude^ 
(  *.   :.     u  Dcc&rum  \    and  that   DiC*f-i:-'^.t.on  cf  Knavery^  In^ 
J '. , : . .-,    /v  ■  1.*//.. .  /i ,    A  lean  ■  ufi  of   Spi '  it^  ■  i  ^ciLiirduey    Cruelty^ 
.!-»••  /•./.:.».'/."•»  which  arc  naiiiral  to  the  H  ;m.in  Mind.      The 
f.y.::fr  i.f  tljolc  .Difpofitiuns,    and   the    Acii<ins  flowinsj   from 
:^w/:^  nrj  a^-ii^v.vt  J,  and   thufe  of  the  latter  kiriJ  difrtpprovcd 
J*V  "  '♦  c-Vi.n  .ihilr.icUAl   fiom  the  View  of  their  Tendency,  or 
C'-»:Kiuc:vi:::vrs  to  the  I lapr-i ntfs  or  Mifery  of  oih^^is,  or  ot  ^our- 
ulvcs.     in   one   we  JikLm  a  Beauty^  jl  fuperhr   Excellency ^  a 
(l-r:jr:^i:y  tu  ilic  D'-^nrty  uf  Min  ;  in   the  other  a  Deformity^  a 
Liiti'rf'j:^  a  Dxl/afmcnt  of  H'lman  Nature. 

'J  Ikic  .ire  citl.cr  Principles  alfo,  connc^led 
Othcn  c/  .?•;  with  the  Good  of  Society,  or  the  Happincfs 
i..;l'ri:r  Or-  and  I'tifection  of  the  Individual,  though  that 
^"'"  Conr.c^iion    is  not  immediately  apparent,  which 

we  behold  with  real  Complacciicy  and  Appro- 
bation, Lhouph  perhaps  inferior  in  Decree,  if  not  in  Kind, 
fucli  as  Grovity^  Aisjy'lj^  SinipHcity  cf  D^psrtrjur.t^  Tcmpe- 
rcnct^  pruder.t  (JeconGy  y  i  and  we  feel  fome  degree  of  Con- 
tempt and  Dirtike  where  they  arc  wanting,  or  where  the 
oppslitc  Q^uiities  prevail.  Thefe  and  the  like  Perceptions 
^'•r  Fccil.gs  are  eilhtr  dilTerent  Modifications  of  the  Moral 
Stffry  or  fubordinate  to  it,  and  plainly  ferve  the  fame  im- 
porCiiU  Purpofc,    being  expeditious  Alonitors    in   the   feveral 

Emergencies 
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Emergencifs  of  a  various  aod  diftra&cd  Life,  of  ^hat  is  rights 
what  is  wrongs  what  is  to  be  purfuedy  and  VfhaX'avdiJed i  and, 
by  the  plcafant  or  painful  Confcioufnefs  which  attends  them, 
exerting  their  Influence,  as  powerful  Prompters  to  a  fuitable 
Condud. 

From  a  flight  Inrpedlion  of  the  above-named     ^2^, 
Principles,  it  is  evident  they  all  carry  a  friendly     ^^/  ft^^I 
Afpe£t  to  Society,  and  the  Individualy   and  have     cics, 
a  more  immediate,  or  a  more  remote  Tendency 
to  promote    the   Perje6iion   or   Good  of  both.      This  Ten- 
dency cannot    be  always    forcfeen,  and  would  be  often  mif* 
taken,  or  feldom  attended   to   by  a  weak,  bufy,  (hort-fighted 
Creature,  like  Man,  both  rafh  and  variable  in   his  Opinions, 
%  Dupe  to  his  own  Pailicns,    or   to  the  Defigns  of  others, 
liable  to  Sicknefs,  to  Want,  and  to  Error.     Principles  therefore 
which   are  io    nearly  linked  with  private  Security  and  public 
Good^    by   diredling  him,    without  operofe  Reafoning,  where 
to   find  one^  and  how  to    promote  the  other^  and  by  prompting 
him  to   a  Condudl  conducive  to  both,  are  admirably  adapted 
to  the  Exigencies   of  his    prefcnt  State,  and  wifely  calculated 
to  obtain  the  Ends  of  univerfal  Benevolence. 

It    were    eafy,    by  confidering  the  Subjcft  in 
another  Light,    to  ihew    in   a  curious  Detail  of    Pqffionsfit' 
Particulars,  how  wonderfully   the  infide  of  Man,     tedtoaStau 
or  that  aftonilhing  Train  of  Moral  Powers  and     91  *'"^' 
jfffe^ions   with  which  he  is  endued,  is  fitted  to 
the  ftveral  Stages  of  that   Progrejfwe  and  Probationary  State, 
through  which  he   is  dedined  to  pafs.     As  our  Faculties  are 
narrow  and   limited,  and  rife  from  very  fmall  and  impcrfe6b 
Beginnings,  they   muft  be  improved  by  Exercife,    by  Atten- 
tion, and  repeated  Trials.     And  this  holds  true,  not  only  of 
our  IntelU^ual^  but  of  our  Moral  and   A£iive  Powers.     The 
former  are  liable  to  Enors  in  Speculation,  the  latter  to  Blun- 
ders   in    Practice,    and    both  often  terminate  in  Misfortunes 
and    Pains.     And    thofe    Errors   and   Blunders  are  generally 
owing  to  our  Paflions,  or  to  our  too  forward  and  warm  Ad- 
mration  of  thofe    partial   Goods  they  natu tally   purfue,  or  to 
our   Fear  of  thofe    partial  Ills  they    naturally   repel.     Thofe 
Misfortunes    therefore    lead    us    back    to  confider  where  our 
Mifcondud  lay,  and  whence  our  Errors  flowed,    and  confe- 
qucntly    are    fdlutary    Pieces  of  Trial  which  rend  to  enlarge 
our   Views,  to  correCf  and  refine  our  Paflicms,  and  confcquently 

improve  both  our    IntelUifual  and  Aioral  Powers. Our 

Paflions,  then  are  the  rude  Materials  of  our  Virtue,    which 
Heaven  has  given   us  to  work   up,    to  refine  and  poliib  into 

aa 
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jn  harmonidus  and  divine  Piece  of  W6rkmanftip.  TYltf 
fufiiiih  out  the  whole  Machinery,  the  Calim  and  Storms,  tbe 
Lights  and  Shades  of  Human  Life.  They  fliew  Mankind  in 
every  Altitude  and  Variety  of  Charadlcr,  and  give  Firtue 
both  its  Struggles  and  its  Triumphs.  To  conduct  them  well 
in  every  State  is  Merit  j  to  abiife  or  mifapply  tliem  is  Di- 
merit.  By  them  we  prove  what  we  arc,  and  by  the  Habits  to 
wiiith  they  give  Uirth,  We  take  our  Form  and  Chara6lcr  for 
the  fucccflive  Stages  of  our  Life,  or  any  future  Period  of  our 
iixifti.'ncc. 

^^    p  The  different  Sets  of  SenfeSy  Pwoersy  and  Paf- 

TrrJU've  '  fionsy  which  unfold  themfclves  in  thofe  fuccefiivc 
^tau\  Stiigcs,    are    bixh   ncccflary  and  adapted  to  that 

rifiKg  and  frcgrcffive  State.  Enlarging  Views  and 
growing  Connections  require  new  Paflions  and  new  Ha- 
bits ;  and  thus  the  Mind,  by  thcfc  continually  expanding  and 
finding  a  progrcflivc  Excrcife,  rifes  to  higher  Improvements, 
and  pufhtrs  forw^ird  to  Maturity  and  Pcrfcdion. — But  on  this 
we  cannot  faithcr  infift. 

In  this  l>cautiful  Occonomy  and  Harmony  of 
o^^irZy  ^"^  Strufture,  both  outward  and  Inward,  with 
ii(>rimJ  that  State,  we  may  at  once  difccrn  the  great 
it.nc.  Lines    of   our   Duty    traced    out    in    the    faircft 

and  brighteft  Charaflers,  and  contemplate  with 
Admiration  a  more  auguft  and  marvellous  Scene  of  Divine 
Wifdom  and  Goodncls  laid  in  the  Human  Breaft,  than 
we   lliail    perhaps   find    in    the   whole   Compafs    of  Nature. 

**  What  a  Piece  of  Work  is  Man  !  How  noble 
Rifuit,  "  in  Rtafon  !  How  infinite  in  Faculties  !  In  Form 

*'  and  Moving  how  cxprcfs  and  admirable!  In 
**  Action  how  like  an  Angel  ^  In  Apprchcnfion  how  like  a 
*••  God  !  The  Bw:.u!y  of  the  WoiiJ  !  Ihc  Paragon  of  Ani- 
^'  mals  !'* 

Fiom  this  Detail  it  appears,  that  Man,  by  his 
/v  iL'b/it  Ori;i,inal  Irame,    is  m.ide    for   a  ttf7ipcraiey    am- 

Ori-r.fr.viy  paJjhr.iiU\  bcnevclcnt^  acllvcy  and  frcgirjjrve  Stale. 
Vniuc  con^  y^^  j^  Hrongly  atiyaalve  of  the  CW,  and  re- 
''^''  fuijrce  of  the   ///>,    which    befall   others    as  well 

as  liiinfelf.  He  feels  the  highell  Jjfrcbaiicn  and 
Jiforal  Complacence  in  thofe  Affections,  and  in  thofe  Adlions 
which  immtiliatcly  and  dire£tly  rcfpe^l  the  Good  of  other?, 
and  tlic  highell  Di /approbation  and  Jbkojrcuce  of  the  con- 
trary. Bcfiiles  theie,  he  has  many  particular  Percepiiors 
or  bijUnSii  of  Approbation y  which  though  perhaj>s  not  o^ 
the  lame  kind   witli  the  otlicrs,  yet  are  accomj^anicd   with 

cor- 
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refeondent  Degrees  of  AfFeAIon^  proportioned  •  to  their 
Mttive  Tendencies  to  ibc-PuUic  GmL  Thejkefors^ 
ifiing  agreeably  to  there  Principle,  Man  t£is  agreeably 
his  StruAure,  and  fulfils  the  benevoknt  Intentions  of  its 
dior.  But  we  call  a  Thing  good,  when  it  anfwers  itSL 
/)  and  a  Creature  good,  when  he  a£h  in  2l  Confvrmty  to 
Ckn^iiiflMn.  Confequently,  Man  muft  be  denominated 
OD  or  VIRTUOUS,  wh^  he  z&%  fuitably  to  the  Prlndpks 
I  Diftiimifn  of  his  Nature,  And  where  his  Virtue  lies, 
re  alfo  is  his  Rectitude,  his  Dignity,  and  Perfec- 
>if  to  be  found.  And  this  cokiddes  with  the  Account  of 
fui  formerly  given,  but  prefents  it  in  another  Attitude^  or 
it  m  a  Light  fomething  different. 
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B  O  O  K    II.      S  E  C  T.    I. 

7be  principal  Bijlivliiom  of  Duty  or  Virtue, 

WE- have  now  confidered  the  ConJIitution  and  ConneSfms 
of  Man^  and  on  ihofc  ercQcd  a  general  Syftem  of 
Duty,  or  Moral  Obligation,  confonant  to  Reafin^  ap- 
proved by  his  moft  (acred  and  intimate  Senfe^  fuitabie  to  bis 
mixed  Conditiotty  and  confirmed  by  the  Experience  of  Mankind. 
We  have  alfo  traced  the  Final  Causes  of  his  Moral  Facul- 
ties and  Affe£iioni  to  thofe  noble  Purpofes  they  anfwer  with  re- 
gard both  to  the  private  and  the  public  Syjlem. 
General  Di'  From  this  Indu£tion  it  is  evident,  that  there  is 
i^Ji-'H  of  ^''^  Order  or  Clafs  of  Duties  which  Alan  owes  to 

iJutj.  Himself.    Another  to  Society.     And  a  third  to 

God. 

The  Duties  he  owes  to  Himself  are  found- 
ry/!//rj  ed  chiciiy  on  the  DFFtNsiVE  and  private 
caasjcl/.  Pafiions,  which  prompt  him  to  purfue  what- 
ever tends  to  private  Good  or  Happinefs^  and 
to  avoid,  or  ward  off  whatever  tends  to  private  III  or  A/i- 
fery.  Among  the  various  Goods  which  allure  and  folidt 
hiin,  and  the  various  Ills  which  attack  or  threaten  him,  *'  To 
**  be  intelligent  and  accurate  in  feleding  one^  and  reje<5- 
•*  ing  the  other^  or  in  preferring  the  moft  excellent  Goods^ 
**  and  avoiding  the  moft  terrible  Ills^  when  there  is  a  Com- 
*'  petition  among  either,  and  to  be  dlfcitet  in  ufmg  the  bcft 

"  Means 
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*^  Means  to  attend  the  Goods  and  avoid  the  ///>,  is  what  wc 
*'  call  Prudence.**  This,  in  our  inward  Frame,  corre- 
fpoads*  to  Sagacity^  or  ^icknefs  ^.  Senfe  irr  our  ovtioard. 
— «  To  proportion  our  defensive  Pajftons  to  our  Dangers^ 
«  wc  call  Fortitude;"  which  always^implics  "  a  juft 
"  Mixture  of  calm  Refentment  or  Animofity,  and  well-go- 
**  vcrned  Caution."  And  this  Flrmnefi  of  Mind  anfwers 
to  the  Strength  and  MufcUng  of  the  J5*^.— And  **.  duly  to 
'*  adjuft  our  private  Paffiom  to  our  Wants,  or  to  the  re- 
**  fpefiivc  Moment  of  the  Good  we  affeft  or  purfue,  wc 
**  call  Temperance  ;"  which  does  therefore  always  im- 
ply in  this  large  Senfe  of  the  \Vord,  "  a  juft  Balance  or 
**  Command  of  the  Paflions,"  and  anfwers  to  the  Htakb 
znd  found  Tgrnpn-ament  of  Xhcl^ody.  * 

The  fecond   Ckfs    of  Duties    arifes  from  the* 
PUBLic   or   SOCIAL    AffeclionSy   "    the  juft  Har-     Dutket  to 
**  mony   or  Proportion  of    which  to  the   Dan-    ^«^^Jy- 
^*  gers  and   f fronts  of  cithers,    aftd"" To  the* fere*—  ■ 
««  ral   Relations  we  bear,  commonly   goes  by.  the  Name  of 
*'  Justice."    This   includes    the    Whole   of  our  Duty  to 
Society^   to   its  Parent^   and  the  general  Polity  of  Nature^  par- 
ticularly  Gratitude^   Friendjhipj    Sincerity^  Nataral  Affe£li§n^ 
Benevolence^  and  the  other  foetal  Virtues :  1  his  being  the  no- 
hleji   Temper  and  fcnreft  Complexim   of  the  Soul,  correfporxis 
to   the   Beauty  and  fine  Proportion  of  the  Perfon.     The  Vir- 
tues comprehended   under  the  former  Clais,  efpecially   Pru-- 
dence  and  Fortitude^  may  likewife  be  transferred  to  this  \  and 
according  to  the  various  Circumftances   in  which  they  arc 
placed,  and  the  more  confined  or  more  extenfive  Sphere  in 
which  they  operate,   may  be  denominated  Private,  Oeco- 
NOMiCAL,   or  Civil   Prudence^   Fortitude^  &c.      TheTe  di- 
xeSt  our  Conduft   with  regard  to  the  fVants  and  Dangers  of 
thofe  leflcr  or  greater  Circles  with  which  they  are  comie£lccl. 

The  third  Clafs  of  Duties  refpe£b  the  Deity, 
and   arifes  from  the  public    Jffeilicnsj  and   the     ^*'^'"  '^ 
fcveral   glorious   Relations   which    he  fuftains     ^^^* 
to    us,    as   our   Creator^    Bcmfa^oYy  Law-givtr^ 
JudgejiiQ. 

Wc  chofe  to  confider  this  Set  of  Duties  in  the 
laft    Place,   becaufe,    tlio'   priori  '^   Diginty   and     Metl^J.  - 
Excellency,   they   fcem   to   be  laji   in   Order  of 
Time,  as   thinking   it   the  moft  fimple  and  cafy  Method  to 
follow  the  gradual   Progrcfs  of  Nature,   as  it  takes  its   Rife 

from 
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from  Individuals,  2nd  fpreads  throu^  Ac  fidd  Sjflcm.  wA 
fti!l  afcends  upwards,  til.  2t  length  it  fiipjiies  to  its  aQ-fdUKj 
Parent  2nd  Head,  a:;  J  b  tennioxtes  in  thofi:  Duties  whidi  are 
b'lghfji  and  htft. 

The  D-Jtlcs  rrfultiag  frsa  tbcfe  Rdatztm^  aie 
f«^(^-  ReviTcruf^    Gr:rT::uiSy    LtzSj    Rr^ptMticn^   Defn- 

dincc^  Oheditr.ziy  U'i^jrl^  Prsife  \  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Model  of  cur  f:ntce  Capadties^  mufl  maintain 
frmic  fort  of  Froponion  to  the  Grandeur  and  Perfechon  of  Ac 
Object  whom  we  vtncr?.te,  love  and  obej*.  **  This  PRoroR- 
**  TioK  or  Harmony,  is  crprcfied  by  the  genera!  Naoie  of 
"  FiKTY  or  Devotion,**  which  is  always  ftiongcr  cr  wsakcr, 
according  to  the  gre?.:cr  or  lefs  apprehended  Exccllcncj-  of  its 
Oi»j':ct.  This  fublimc  Principie  of  Virtue,  is  the  enlivening 
Soul  which  animates  the  Mo^al  S^Jicniy  and  that  Cement  which 
binds  arid  (iiftains  the  other  Duties  which  Aien  owes  to  him- 
frlf  or  to  Society.  From  hence,  as  will  appear  afterwards, 
ihey  derive  not  only  the  firmeft  Support,  but  their  highcfl  Re- 
lief and  Luftrc. 

This  then  is  the  general  Temper  and  Con- 
Jjhii/irfi  if  ftitution  of  Virtue,  and  thefe  are  the  prind- 
Oinjiitnu.       pal    Lines    or    Divifiors    of  Duty.     To    diofe 

good  Difpofitions,  which  refpcft  the  fei'eral 
Dbjc^.h  of  our  Duty,  and  to  all  Actions  which  flow  from 
ftich  Difijofitions,  the  Mind  gives  its  Sanction  or  TeAimony. 
And  ihi.  »San£lion  or  Judgment  concerning  the  Moral  Qua- 
lity, or  ihc  Goodnefs  of  Aftions  or  Difpofitions,  Moralifb 
call  Conscience.  When  it  judges  of  an  Aflion  that  is  to 
be    performed,    it    is    called    an    antecedent  Confcience;  and 

when  it  paffcs  Sentence  on  an  AdHon  which  is 
Cr-fnbufi  of  pcrfi.rmcd,  it  is  called  a  Jubfcquent  Confcience. 
an  A/iio/i,       The  Tendency  of  an   Action  to  produce  Happi- 

ncfs,  or  its   external   Conformity  to  a   Law,  is 

hUtrr'ud,        termed  its  material  G oodnefe.     But  the  good  Dif- 

.    pofitions  from  which  an  A6tion  proceeds,  or  its 

Conformity  to  Law  in  every  refpcdt,  conftitutes 
Fi.-rr.^l,  lis  formal  Goodnefs, 

Some  Moralifts  of  no  mean  Figure,  reckon 
hJ,jt:nalanJ  it  ncccflary  to  conftitute  the  y^rT;?^/ Goodnefs  of 
Morat.  ^„    Adtioii,    «    that   wc   reflect  on   the    Action 

••  with  Moral  Com^^liiccncy  and  Approbation. 
*'  For  mere  AjJ'Uliv:^  or  a  gocd  Temper^  whether  it  refpecis 
*'  oiIkts,  or  ourfclves,  they  call  natural  or  injHn^ive  Good- 
*•  ncfs,  of  which  the  Brutes  arc  equally  capable  with  Man. 
*'  But  when  that  AfFedion  or  Temper  is  vicvv'd  with  Ap- 
•'  probation,    and    made    the    Ol^jcct    of  a  new  AfFcvSion, 

"  this. 
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•*  this,  they  fay,  conftitutes  moral  Goodness  or  Virtue, 
*'  in  the  ftriA  Senfe  of  the  Word,  and  is  the  CharaderiiUc  of 
<*  MORAL  or  RATIONAL  Agents/' 

It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  Men  may  be 
partially  good,  /.  /.  may  indulge  fomc  kind  Af-  uifthfr  Ab- 
feSions,  and  do  fomc  kind  Anions,  and  yet  may  probaiiouis 
be  vitious  or  immoral  on  the  A V hole.  I'hus  a  neclwy  t9 
Man  may  be  affcflionatc  to  his  Child,  and  inju-  fomj^ltte  tke 
rious  to  his  Neighbour  ;  or  compaiTionate  to  his  ^^'^  ^ ' ''" 
Neighbour,  and  cruel  to  his  Country  ;  or  zealous 
for  nis  Country,  yet  inhuman  to  Mankind.  It 
muft  alfo  be  acknowledged,  that  to  make  every  Degree  and  A(5l 
of  good  Afie<Stion  the  frequent  Objed  of  our  Attention,-*- to 
reflect  on  thefe  with  Moral  Approbation  and  Delight, — to  be 
convinced,  on  a  full  and  Impartial  Review,  that  yirtue  is  moft 
amiable  in  itfelf,  and  attended  with  the  moft  happy  Confc- 
quences,  is  (bmetimes  a  great  Support  to  Virtue,  in  many  In- 
ftances  neceflary  to  complete  the  virtuous  Character,  and  al- 
ways of  ufe  to  give  Uniformity  and  Stability  to  virtuous  Prin- 
ciples, efpecially  amidft  the  numberlefs  Trials  to  which  they 
are  expofed  in  this  mixed  Scene  of  human  Life.  Yet  how 
many  of  our  Fellow-creatures  do  we  eftecm  and  love,  who 
perhaps  never  coolly  refkuSled  on  the  Beauty  or  fair  Proportions 
of  Virtue,  or  turned  it  into  a  Subject  of  their  Moral  Appro- 
bation and  Complacency !  Philofophers,  or  contemplative 
Men,  may  very  laudably  amufe  themfelves  with  fuch  charm- 
ing Theories,  and  often  do  contemplate  every  the  minuteft 
Trace  of  Virtue  about  themfelves,  with  a  parental  Fondncfs 
and  Admiration,  and  by  tliofe  amiable  Images  refle£led  from 
themfelves,  they  may  {)erhaps  be  coniirmcd  in  the  Eftccm 
of  whatever  is  honeft  and  praifc- worthy.  However,  it  is  not 
generally  among  this  rcclufe  Set  of  Men,  that  we  expect  to 
find  the  higheft  Flights  of  Virtue ;  but  rather  among  Men  of 
Action  and  Biifiiieis,  who,  through  the  Prevalence  of  a  na- 
tural gfK)d  Temper,  or  from  generous  AfFciSlions  to  their 
Friends,  their  Countrv,  or  Mankind,  are  truly  and  tranf- 
cenJently  g^od.  V\"ii:itcvcr  that  Qiiality  is  which  we  ap- 
prove in  any  Aclion,  and  count  worthy  our  Efteem,  and 
which  excites  an  Fllerni  ami  Love  of  the  Agent,  we  call 
the  I'irtuc^  Merits  or  fonr.id  Gooditefs  of  that  Aclion.  And 
if  Actions  invcfted  with  fiich  a  Qiiality,  have  the  AfccnJant 
in  a  Character,  we  call  that  CharacSicr  virtuous  or  gcoJ. 
Now  it  is  certain,  that  thofc  Q^ialitics  or  Principles  mention- 
ed above,  cfpccially  ihoi'c  of  the  public  and  benevolent  kind, 
how  fimplc,  how  ir.ltir.w^.ivc  focvcr,  are  viewed  with  Ap- 
probation 
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probation  and  Love.     The  very  Nature  of  that  Principle  wc 
call   ConfcUncCt    which  approves  thefe  benevolent    Atti:c:icns, 
and  whatever  is  done  through  their  Influence,  intimates  that 
yirtue  or  Merit  is   prefcnt  in   the  Mind  before  Conlciencc  is 
cxcrcifcd,  and  that  its   OiBcc  is  only   to  obfcive  ic  there,  or 
to  applaud  it.     For   if  Virtue  is  fomething  that  deferves  our 
Efltcm  and  Lrovc,  then  it  muft  cxift  before  Corfcuncc  is  excit- 
ed, or  gives  its    I'cflimony.     Thcrffcre  to  fay  that  the  Tcfti- 
nnony   of  Confcitncc   is  ncceflary  to   the  Bang  or  Fcrm  of  a 
virtuous  AdVion,  is,   in  plain  'rcims,  to  atiirm  that  Virtue  is 
not  J'irtue^  till  it  is  reflected  on  ar.u  approved  as  Virtue.     1  he 
proper  Ijuiincfs  of  Kt'afi*t,  in   forming  x\\Qzhtusus  Characltr^ 
is  to  guu^e  the  fL\cral  Aft'cclior.s   of  the  Mind  to  their  fcvtrol 
Objects,  and  to  direct  us  to  that  Conduct,  or  to  thofe  ML:ifurcs 
of  Aclion,    wliich  ure   the  moft   proper  Means  of   acquiring 
them.     Thus,  with  icfjeclto  Binrvzlefwe^  which  is  the  A />;«# 
of  a  Cliifuilery  or  a  principal  Ingredient  of  Merits  its  proper 
Ohjcft  is  the  public  Gocd.     The   Bufinefs  of  Reafon  then  is  to 
inform  us  wherein   corjijjs  tic  grtauy:  fuHlc  Gecti^  what  Con- 
duct and  which  A«5liuns  are  the  moil  effectual  Means  of  pro- 
moting it.     Atttr  all,    the  Motions  of  the  Mind  arc  'b  Cjuick 
and    imperceptible,  and  io  con'.plicat,.d   with  each  other,  thjt 
perhaps  fclJom  do  any  induliie  rhe  vrtuous  or  good  Afrcctions 
without  an  approving  Confcioufnefs  ;    and  certainiy  the  mere 
that  Virtue   is  cor.  tempi  ate  d  wiili  Admiration  and   Love,  the 
more   hrni  and   ir.nexi?Ie  will  the  Spc«itator  be  in  his  AtLich- 
mcnt  lo  it. 

When  the  Mind  is  ignorant  or  uncertain 
^:i't'i'iT/  about  t!:c  Moment  of  an  Aciic-r,  or  i:s  Tcn- 
'..'l.uuci.  litnty  to  private  or  public  CaooJ,  or  when 
theie  are  ftveral  Ci:ciimfi;;nccs  in  the  CafCf 
fome  of  which  bcif^g  uoubttul,  rcr.Jcr  li'e  Mine  climous  c.*n- 
ccrning  the  Morality  of  the  Action,  t!'is  is  called  a  Jij:.j//ih/ 
c»r  f:rupiiLui  Contci^nce  ;  if  it  nTil^.j.kcs  conecrjur^  thtfc, 
it  is  called  an  crrr.izus  Cc^Lience.  If  the  Lrr:r  or  A"«- 
•*7'.\v  is  ini-c'ur.t^try  or  ;.v:/\\;:-.>,  ire  AcTion  j-rcceecii:;:  ::cin 
tlut  Ff'cry  or  fiom  liMt  /^r:'i:*\':\  i>  ilx.-atv.J  /»..»::.;■»:/,  ct 
r.v)t  irr.piitafL\  Ir  \\\x:  Y.z'\  r  «t  I^nora::c;r  :.  .■.'*,- /-'f  or  rjrir?- 
ej.  i.  e.  the  Ztfcwl  o:  Ntz-i  ■.t';^\,  or  t-r  AttUt^:  en"  and 
wi;;ul  Inadvertence,  tie  vJoncue:  Hjwir.^  r'roni  ivieh  trror, 
ti  fuch  Ignorance,  'S  .*:r::':..i  e.:vj  •••::;.;.::.£■.  Net  to  Tiicw 
cnc'a  Contvienco,  tht«' trroTUous  and  i;!-i:i:ori:'.e>i,  is  t-'/.r-.-V,:', 
Lb  it  is  the  Guide  c»t  L.fe  ;  and  to  coi:r.:i.r^cc  :\  l".  cv\>  a 
ei'praied  and  ini.<.r.;c-:-Ie  i>ri:it.  ^ct  to  tv  low  an  ^r  <  re.LS 
Cor.fcicr.cc   is  ukev.::c  ciiniinaJ,    if  th^it  Liror  wh.^n  ;i.:Ud 

the 
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3on(cience  was  the  £{Fe£l  of  Inattention,  orofanycii- 
il  Paffion.  * 

it  be  aflced,  **  How  an  erroneous  Confcience 
lall  be  reftified,  fmce  it  is  fuppofcd  to  be  the  ^'^iv  Con- 
ily  Guide  of  Life,  and  Judge  of  Morals  ?  "  {'^''^f'..'^ 
'anfwer,  in  the  very  fame  Way  that  we  ^  rei  :jii:U^ 
Id  rcSify  Reafon^  if  at  any  time  it  (hould 
;c  wronir,  as  it  often  docsj  v/siu  By  giving  it  proper  and 
:ient  Materials  for  judging  right,  /.  t.  by  enquiring  into 
whole  State  of  the  Cafe,  the  Relations,  Connexions,  and 
al  Obligations  of  the  Adtor^  the  Ccnfcqucnccs,  ;ind  other 
umftances  of  the  Aftloii,  or  the  Surplufajre  of  private 
ublic  Good  which  refults,  or  is  likely  to  rcfult,  from  the 
on  or  from  the  Omiilion  of  it.  If  thf^fc  Circumftances  are 
^  and  fully  ftatcd,  the  Confcience  will  be  juft  and  impar- 
in  its  Decifion.  For,  by  a  ncccflary  Law  of  our  Nature, 
jproves,  and  is  well  afFcdtcd  to  the  Moral  Form ;  and  if  it 
,s  to  approve  of  Vice  or  ImmoralitVy  it  is  always  under  the 
ion  or  Malk  of  fome  Virtue.  So  that  ftridtly  fpcaking, 
5  not  Confcience  which  errs  ;  for  its  Sentence  is  always 
brmable  to  the  View  of  the  Cafe  which  lies  before  it; 
is  jtiJI-i  upon  the  Suppofitlon  that  the  Cafe  is  truly  fuch  as 
reprefented  to  it.  All  the  Fault  is  to  be  imputed  to  tlie 
It,  who  neglcfts  to  be  better  informed,  or  who,  tliro' 
aknefs  or  Wickednefs,  hadcns  to  pafs  Sentence  from  an 
3rfeft  Evidence.  Thus,  he  who  perfecutcs  another  for  the 
;  of  Confcience,  or  a  Miftake  in  religious  Opinion,  docs 
approve  of  Injuftice,  or  Cruelty,  any  more  than  his  mi- 
?n  Neighbour  who  fufFers  by  it  5  but,  thinking  the  Scvc- 
he  ufcs  conformable  to  the  Divine  Will,  or  falutary  to 
Patient,  or  at  leaft  to  the  Society  of  the  Faithful,  whofe 
rell  he  reckons  far  preferable  not  only  to  the  Intcreft  of  fo 
1  a  Part,  but  to  all  the  vafl  Remainder  of  Mankind  ;  and 
king  withal,  that  Severity  is  the  only  Means  of  fccuring 
highcft  Intercft,  he  pafles  a  Sentence  as  juft,  anfi  confc- 
itial  from  thofe  Principles,  as  a  Phyfician,  who  to  fave  the 
Jc  Body,  orders  the  Amputation  of  a  gangren'd  Limb, 
king  that  the  only  Remedy,  Perhaps,  in  the  latter  Cafe, 
bier  Pra£litioncr  might  have  accomplifli'd  the  Cure  by  a  leis 
jcrous  Operation;  and  in  the  former^  a  better  Cafui  ft,  or 
eater  Mafter  in  fpi ritual  Medicine,  might  have  contrived  a 
e,  full  as  fure,  and  much  more  innocent. 
OL.  IL  U  Having 

♦  nj,  Hutchef.  Morallnfrit,  Lib,  li.  caf,  3, 
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Having  now  civcn  the  general  Divifions  of  Duty  oxFirtue^ 
which  exhihit  its  diffcrtnr  Faces  and  Attitudes,  as  it  ftands 
dirc^ed  to  it>  n  fpectivc  Objeas,  let  us  next  defcend  into  Par- 
ticii'ars.  snd  mark  its  more  minute  Features  and  Proporiions, 
as  thcv  a^  pear  in  the  Dcrtjil  of  human  Life. 


SECT.     IL 

Of  Man's  Dhty    to    Himself.      Of  the  Nature  of 
Good,  iiiui  the  chilf  Good, 

EVERY  Creature,  by  the  Conftitution  of  his 
Nature,    is  determined  to  iovc   himfelt^  to 
u.;.:.  pvirfue   wliatcvcr    tends    to   his  Prcfervation   and 

Happincis,  and  to  avoid  whatever  tends  ro  his 
Hurt  and  Mif.Tv.  Being;  endued  with  Scnfe  and  Percrption, 
ht»  mud  necelhjrily  rccciie  Phafurc  from  fome  Objecls,  and 
Pain  from  otluMS.  Thofe  Objects  which  give  Picafure  are 
called  g::ti^  aiul  thofe  which  fxive  Pain,  rt*//.  To  the  former 
he  feels  that  Attraction  or  Motion  we  call  i)fy?;v,  or  Lsr^a: 
to  the  latter  that  Impulfe  wc  call  Averfwn^  or  Haired.  To 
Objects  which  fug-iell  neither  Pleafurc  nor  Pain,  and  are  ap- 
prclvjndcd  of  no  1  fe  to  procure  one,  or  ward  off  the  other, 
wc  x^A  neither  Dtjirc  nor  Averpon^  and  fuch  Objeck  are 
calitJ  hid:f\'rr:f,  Tbofe  Objects  which  do  not  of  them- 
fclvcs  produce  ricr.r.:rc  or  Pain,  but  are  the  Aleans  of  procur- 
ine  cither,  we  call  ufful  cr  ?:cxhu5.  Towards  them  we  ars 
aftVcicd  in  a  fubonlinarc  manner,  or  with  an  indireSf  and  re- 
fit^i:vt\  rather  than  a  /z;;>v?  and  immediaU  Affection.  All  the 
original  and  particular  AffcClions  of  our  Nature,  lead  us  out 
to,  ande  Ultimately  leil  in,  the  firll  kind  of  C)bjecl<,  iv'z. 
thofc  which  i?i\c  imnu'diate  Plcarure,  and  which  we  therefore 
call  g':od^  dircrfii  f).  The  c.dni  AffccVion  of  Se,Y-'s:'f  alone  is 
converfant  aljuut  Uxh  Obic»fls  as  are  only  csv/tqucntlaHy  gai^ 
or  merely  ufcful  to  ourfLlves. 

But  bcfidcs  thofe  Sorts  of  Objc^fls  which  we 
M^ralCc:J.  call  gr^od,  merely  and  folcly  as  tiicv  give  Plea- 
furc, or  arc  Means  of  picturing  il,^  there  is 
an  higher  and  nobler  Species  of  Good,  tow^irJs  which  we 
feel  that  pccui.ar  Movement  we  call  Jpprohatisn  or  ,».Va7 
CcTn^kccncy^  and  which  ttv  thuefors  denominate  AIcralGcod. 

Such 
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SucTi  arc  our  Affcflions,  and  ibe  confcCjUent  Ad^ions  to  them. 
The  Percqition  of  this  is,  as  has  been  alieady  obfervcd,  quite 
didind  in  kind  from  the  Perception  of  otlw  Species ;  and 
though  it  may  be  connefted  with  Plcafure  or  Advmitagc  by  the 
benevolent  Conftitution  of  Nature,  )et  it  confiitiites  a  Good 
independent  of  that  Pleafure  and  that  Advantage,  and  far  fu- 
pcrior  not  in  Degree  only,  bi:t  in  Dignity  to  boLh.  Tl.:  uihn-^ 
viz.  the  Natural  Good,  confifts  in  obtuininc:  thofe  Pica.'uicj 
which  are  adapted  to  the  peculiar  Senfes  and  Pt.fi:or:s  Aifceptih^e 
of  them,  and  is  as  various  as  are  ihofo  Senfls  rird  P.ijiioi  s. 
72//,  viz.  the  Mural  Goody  lies  in  the  rijiht  Contiuct  (,f  Jk  i-- 
\'cral  Senfcs  and  Paflion?,  or  their  juft  Proportic.n  and  .iccorn- 
modation  to  their  refpcftive  ObjecN  and  Relatione  ;  and  tiiia  is 
of  a  more  funple  and  invariable  kind. 

Ey  ouf  fcvcral  Senfes  \vc  arc  cap:.ble  of  a  crcnt 
Variety  of  plcafmg    Senfation-.      Thcfc   confli-     M/r?.?'? 
tute   diftin£l   Ends,    or   Objec^ls   I'lt'maicly    pur-     ^^•;;'-v''. 
fuable  for  their  own  Sake.      'Vo  ihefc  i^^nds,   or 
ultimate   Objefts,    correfpond    peculiar    Appciitcs    or    Afilc- 
tions,  which  prompt  the  Mind  to  purfuc  :hcni.     W'iien  \b.<^'z 
Ends  are  attained,  there  it  reft:,  ar.d  looks  no  f:\rthcr.     "What- 
ever  therefore  is  pur(uable,  not   r^n  its   own  Acctunf,  luit   i.s 
fubfervient  or  nccefiary  to   the  Attainment  of  iumeihiniT  clfc; 
that  is  intrinficaily  valuable  or  for  its  own  Sake,  be  tbat  Value 
'     ever  fo  great,  or  ever  fo  fmall,  v.c  call  a  M:an^  ifv.1  not  an 
]*    End.      So    that    Ends^    and    Msm:^.^    cor.ltitute    \\\z    MatC" 
L    rialsy  or    the   very  EJfev.ce  of  our   Intpp'r^i-fs.      O^nfcLjuer.tiy 
^   Happinefs,  /'.  e.  human  Happinefs    cannot  be  onu  iini'^^ie  uni- 
form Thing,    in  Cicaturcs  ccnui:«!rcd  a«?  wc  an*,  with    Uw\\ 
various  Senfcs  of  Plcafure,  or  kic  !>  diuVrcnl  Gipisriius  oi"  L-u- 
joymcnt.     Now  the  fame  Prir.-:      c,  cr  Law  of  our  Nature, 
^    which   determines  us   to  purl'ic  r.ny  one  Knd,    or  S;»',;cics  of 
$   Good,  prompts  us  to  purfue  every  ether  luivi,  or  Sp(C'iv:s  of 
P    Good  of  which   wc  arc   fufcrptible,  or  to  which  our   Maker 
"    has    adapted    an   original   ProT^cnfion.      Kut  air.iuil   the   great 
Multiplicity  of  ErJs  or  Gsiu'i,    which    foun   the  vaiious  In- 
•    gredients   of  cur  Happinefs,    wo  perceive   nn  evident   Crdda- 
tion  or  SuhGrd:naiion^  fuited  to  that  Gradati^^n  ci  Smfcs^  Povj- 
ersj  and  Pajjlnns^    which  prevails   in  our   mi>:rd   and  various 
Conftitution,    and   to   that    afci'nding   Series   of  Connections, 
which  open  upon  us  in  the  difFcicnt  St.i^cs  of  our  progrtfllvc 
State. 


U  2  T!»u$ 
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Thus  tlie  Cioods  of  the  Body^  or  of  the  external 

C.-ii !..:':!        Se.'/lsj  fccm  to  hoUi  the  lowed  Rank  in  this  Gu- 

oj  ch.Js.         dition  or  Sc;ilc  of  Goods.     Thcfe  \vc  have  in 

coinnion  with  the  Brutes ;  and  though  many  Men 

arc  hrutiili  enough  to  purfue  the  Goods  of  the  Body  with  a 

niorc  ih.iii  hrutafFury;  yet  when  at  any  lime  they  come  in 

Competition  with  (joodb  of  an  higher  Order,  the  unanimous 

VcrJict  of  M:uikiii;i,  by  ['.iving;  the   laft  the  Preference,  con- 

dc-mn^:  the  fiilt  to  the  mcancft  Place.     Goods  confifting  in  ex- 

tcri(jr  U)cial  Connections,  as  Fumty  Fortune^  Power^  Civil  jIu" 

thofity^  fccm  to  fuccccd  next,  and  are  chiefly  vahiabic  as  the 

Mlvjis  of  prrjcuring  wUnrnl  or  mcral    Good,  but  principally 

the  latter.     Ci'iods  of  the  bitellctl  are  ftill  fuperior,    as  T^aflt^ 

Kn^iiuWrt^    Mcyiyjy^    Judgment^  Sec.     The  higheft  are  Tiicrel 

Goods  of  the   Mind,  directly   and    ultimately  regarding  our- 

fclvcs,  as  Cotmnaful  of  the    Appetites   and    Paffions^     Prudence^ 

I\?/i:Nfir^    ljincvoltnc,\,    &:c.     Thcfc  are  the  great  Objects  of 

ovir  Piirfuir,  and   the  principal  Ingredients   of  our  Happinefs. 

f.Lt  us  conild;-r  cacii  of  them,  as  tliey  rife  one  above  the  other 

in  tiiis  natural  Series  or  Scale,  and  touch  briefly  on  our  Obli- 

•V; lions  to  purfue  them. 

The  Drcvity  of  tliii  \Vi>rk  will  not  permit  us  minutely  to 
\\\:\:i\\  the  rcY.7  or  ^'jniluytttijc  Moment  of  the  difiircnt  kinds 
K.[  Goods,  which  olFcr  ihemfclvcs  to  the  Mind,  or  to  fcruti- 
ji;/c  the  particular  Pleafures  of  which  we  are  fufceptibic 
cit'ier  as  to  /'//.- '.Avz/ys  or  Dnrationy  and  the  Enjoyment  of 
which  depends  on  /Vcci<lents  rather  than  our  own  Attention 
and  Induifrv.  ^\'i'  fli-H  therefore  confine  ourfelves  to  the  Con- 
iuUTatinn  of  fuch  CJuods  a«;  lie  properly  within  our  own  Sphere, 
and  being  the  Ohjects  of  our  Attention  and  Care,  fall  within 
the  Verg;e  of  Duty. 

Thofe  of  the  Body  arc  Healthy  Strength^  jfp- 
C-J:nJiJ:€     Ut\\  Iltivfi-nrfsy  and  Putietice  of  Change^    Ntatmjs 

(lond  Health,  and  a  regular  eafy  Flow  of  Spi- 
C'.}!lftn!ff.\  rit:-,  a-c  in  thcmfelvcs  fweet  natural  Enjoyments, 
a  great  I'und  of  PIcafure,  and  indeed  the  pro- 
per Seafonln^  which  pves  a  Flavour  and  Poignancy  to 
1"  ery  cither  Pleafiiiv.  'Fhe  Want  of  Health  unfits  us  for 
molt  Duties  of  Life,  and  is  cfpccially  an  Enemy  to  the 
focial  and  h.uaian  Affections,  as  it  generally  renders  the  un- 
happy SufK:rer  pecviih  and  fullen,  difgufted  at  the  Allot- 
iiients  of  Providence,  and  confcquently  apt  to  entertain  fu- 
fj'ieious  and  gloomy  Seiitiments  of  its  Author.  It  obihucb 
ttie  free  Excrcife  and  full  Improvement  of  our  ReaTon,  makes 

us 
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Burthes  to  our  Friends,  and  ufclefs  to  Society.     Whereas 
iiinterrupted  Enjoyment  of  good  Health,  is  a  conftant 
t  of  good  Humour,  and  good  Humour  is  a  great  Friend 
Ncnnefs  and  Benignity  of  Heart,  enables  us  to  encounter 
irious  Ills  and  Difappoiritments  of  Life  with  more  Cou- 
or  to  fuftain  them  with  more  Patience,  and   in  fhorr, 
ices  much,  if  we  are  otherwife   duly  qualified,  to   our 
I  our  Part,  in  every  Exigency  of  Life,  with  more  Firm- 
Confiftency,  and  Dignity.     Therefore  it  imports  us  much 
iferve  and  improve  an  Habit  or  Enjoyment,  without  which 
other  external  Entertainment  is  taftclefs,  and  mod  other 
itages  of  little  Avail.     And  this  is  beft  done 
ftrift  Temperance   in  Diet  and  Regimen,     //^^y^^- 
^lar  Exercifc,   and  by  keeping  the  Mind    fcr^jfj, 
5  and  unruffled  by  violent  Paffions,  and  un- 
ed  by  intenfe  and  condant  Labours,  which 
y  impair,  and  gradually  deftroy,   the  ftrongcft  Confiitu- 

'engthy    jfgility,    Hardlnefs^    and   Patience  of 
^e,  fuppofc  Health,  and  are  unattainable  with-     Strcnj^b, 
t ;  but  they  imply  fomeiliing  more,  and  arc    -^^'^'O'*  ^'^• 
lary  to  guard  it,  to  give  us  the  perfect  Ufe  of 
and  Limbs,  and  to  fecure  us  againft  many  otherwife  un- 
able Ills.     The  Exercife  of  the  necefl'ary  manual,  and  of 
of  the   elegant.    Arts   of  Life,    depends    on    Strength 
Agility  of  Body  ;   perfonal  Dangers,  private  and  public 
;ers,    the  Demands   of  our  Friends,    our   Families  and 
itry,  require  them  5  they  are  neceflary  In  War,  and  orna- 
al  in  Peace ;  fit  for  the  Employments  of  a  Country  and  a 
n  Life,  and  they  exalt  the  Entertainments  and 
rfions  of  both.      They  are  chiefly  obtained     Hyi^-  attain- 
oderate  and  regular  Exercife.  ^*'- 

w  are  fo  much  raifed  above  Want  and  De- 
rnce,    or    fo    exempted    from    Bufincfs   and     Patuuce  of 
,   as  not  to  be  often  expofed  to  Inequalities     Cta/.g:. 
Changes  of  Diet,    Exercife,    Air,    Climate, 
other   Irregularities.      Now    what   can    be    fo   effedlual 
cure  one   againft   the  Mifchiefs   arifing  from  fuch   un- 
able Alterations,  as  Hardincfs,  and  a  certain  Verfatility 
onftitution,  which  can  bear  extraordinary  Labours,    and 
it  to    great   Changes,    without  any  fenhble 
ifinefs  or  bad  Confequenccs.      This   is   beft     Ho-uattain- 
led^    not    by   an    over-great    Delicacy    and     ^'^^ 
itc  Attention  to  Forms,   or  by  an  invariable 
ilarity  in  Diet,  Hours,  and    Way  of  Living,  but  rather 
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-L»  t  I  .t.:iiilc  of  Rc;:imen.     BcfidcSt  Pc- 

..:.-.:  Ki.".c<  a::i  roims  of  Livings  if  kept 

.  r    ^  'erltiy   und   Rcafon,  arc  fiicndly  to 

f.:';i  \:1    S  ..:i::.c;:t,  a:imatc   the  dijil    Scene  of 

".wi5.    a:io  rcrcw'ably  ftir    the    PalHonj, 

i:i  ■{■.:nM^ur  in  tbc  CalniN  of  Life. 

c.'..;-  .'.'v},    anJ   Dt\n:.yy    to    which 

Ivi    Pi-::ty   <^t   C:u?iity.a'iii\    and    Z)r- 

t:;.*;  ::.',    Kv-:v.    tv)    h^vc    fDmLthing    rchneJ    and 

nVvT.:!    in   tlu-n:-      At  Iciift   \vc  generally    efieem 
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:u  iTic  tix*  liuiran  Countcnanar.ce 
[•.ivci\c  a  6V;/.i.V;.«/h  6Vv/;"v/},  Sir.*!i» 
.i!C  t'l'.trs  which,  to  our  Siinfc 
/.'//.".':<. /..vj-v/,  and  ^;<.»'- 
tv»  ::^c  iiatixc  l.)ij::iity  of  cur  Face 
:.;t,  "J  I:c  *;■  .'  r.:*:  in  llic:nli.!'.v5  i!ic  iv.oi\  cafv,  na- 
;:".!  c.mnv  .i.-r.::'.,  give  one  T  jlJnjfs  .;:.J  Prcfcnce  of 
a  i-.i  I'i.i  Aju:ia;»^e,  an  AtMrof:^  I^^-lIi  :iv.,.fui  and  al!ur- 
-v  ;\ !;.  .:!\  C-p.Ji'i:r  a:u!  Cereal  n- fs  it  MinJ,  raifc  the 
::VsL.:"  \  i\".:!;..ii.t;-  ir.  cr.c';  I-.-vo!::,  rcnJtr  Society  en- 
c.;*  ..:\i  :\v:;lv:':,  l;:J  itr.M  J  »«vc,  r.nd  i;ivc  Weight 
lo\\i    i'l    Lonvf-rf.-'.:   ,\   aii.i    Bulinciii  ;    in   fire, 


fM?:-v:: 


c  tl^'j  C. '.!  I!  ':;.:  of  \"i:ti:c,  which  ihiw  it  to  the 
«:v»'»::  A'.'"  .:!:t.."i-  .:i  wli^.  :rJ^-.VLr  it  i*  ^  and  not  only  inii- 
t;/-,  l"*..:  i^  U'WiC  i:'.:;;.i.;j  fu:-;ly  it  where  it  is  Wanting. 
W  r.c:L\;s  i:.c  ia:t,  i.l,  Kr.it'?:-,'}^  j/Ic/^*7/;;;,  buuco^ urny  ar.J 
the  like,  hitvcalithe  c.nir.iry  hitlctcj  ;  they  are  hurthenfome 
t  >  v.wCs  iy:\U  a  Di/honour  to  our  Nature,  and 
I'i\\:::^:/t'  a  Nji:a:':Ce  in  Society.  The  iormcr  Qualities 
''''•  or  GcoJs  arc  bell   attained   by  a  liberal    KJuca- 

ti..n,  by  rrcfcrving  a  juft  Senfe  of  the  Dicrr.ity 
of  our  Natujc,  by  keeping  the  bed  and  puiiteft  Com- 
p.iny,  hut  above  all,  by  acquiring  thofc  virtuous  and  cnno- 
blinL:  Habits  of  Miiui,  which  are  Decency  in  Perfection, 
v/hich  will  give  an  Air  of  unafttc^cd  Grur.deur,  and  fprcad 
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a  Lufire  truly  engaging  over  the  whole  Form  and  Dcj  ort- 
menr. 

Wc  are  next  to  confider  thofc  Goods  which  con-  CooJs  of^s- 
fift  in  exterior  focial  Connexions,  as  Fame^  For;-  uricr  jr  ..' .' 
tmify  Civil  Authority^  Power*  Cjnntaw.i:. 

The  firft  has  a  twofold  Afpeft,  as  a  Good  ^^,,:.., 
deafant  in  itfeif,  or  gratifying  te  an  original 
raffion,  and  then  as  expedient  or  ufcful  towanis  a  fiir^iicr 
End.  Honour  from  the  Wife  and  Good,  on  tlic  A^"»)u.'it 
of  a  virtuous  Conduit,  is  regaling  to  a  f^ood  Wan  ;  for  'I.ca 
his  Heart  re-echoes  to  the  grateful  ScunJ.  There  arc  i..w 
quite  indiflFcrent,  even  to  the  Commendation  of  the  Vu:«.ar. 
Though  we  cannot  approve  that  Condudt  which  proceeds  en- 
tirely from  this  Principle,  and  not  from  good  AflFtflion  or 
Love  of  the  Conduit  itfelf,  yet  as  it  is  often  a  Guard  and 
additional  Motive  to  Virtue  m  Creatures  imperfcd  as  we  are, 
and  often  diftrafted  by  interfering  PafEons,  it  might  be  dan- 
gerous to  fupprcfs  it  altogether,  however  wife  it  may  be  to 
reftrain  it  within  due  Bounds,  and  however  laudable  to  ufe 
it  only  as  a  Scaffolding  to  our  Virtue,  which  may  be  taken 
down  when  that  glorious  Strucfture  is  finifticd,  but  hardly  till 
then.  To  purfuc  Fame  for  itfelf,  is  innocent  \  to  regard  it 
only  as  an  Auxiliary  to  Virtue,  is  noble  ;  tc  fcek  it  chiefly  as 
an  Engine  of  public  Ufefulnefs,  is  Itill  more  noble,  and  high- 
ly praife- worthy.  For  though  the  Opinion  and  Breath  of 
Men  are  tranfient  and  fading  Things,  often  obtained  with- 
out Merit,  and  loft  without  Caufe ;  yet  as  our  Bufincfs  is 
with  Men,  and  as  our  Capacity  of  ferving  them  is  generally 
increafed  in  proportion  to  their  Efteem  of  us,  therefore  found 
and  well-cftabli(hed  moral  Applaufc  may,  and  will  be  modctt- 
ly,  not  oftentatioufly  fought  after  by  the  Gcod\  not  in- 
deed as  a  folitary  refined  Sort  of  Luxury,  but  as  a  public 
and  proper  Inflrument  to  ferve  and  blcfs  Mankind.  At  the 
fame  time  they  will  learn  to  dcfpife  that  Reputatiim  which  i? 
founded  on  Rank,  Fortune,  and  any  other  Circumflanccs 
or  Accomplifhmcnts  that  are  foreign  to  real  Mi.rit,  or  to 
ufeful  Services  done  to  others,  and  think  that  PfijiiV  of  little 
Avail  which  is  purchafed  without  Dcfcrt,  and  bcftovved  without 
Judgment. 

Fortune^  Pcwery  and  Civil  Authority^  or  what* 
ever    is    called    Influence    and    Weight    among     I'-rtu}:.", 
Mankind,  arc  Goods  oi  the  fecond  Divifion,    that     ^'oi'.rr,  5.c. 
15,    valuable    and    purfuable    only   as    tbi^y    are 
ufifiil^    or    as  Means   to   a   farther   End,    vi.   procuring   or 
prcfcrving   the    immediate    Objefts   oi   Enisun^cut  or  JLip- 
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plncfs  to  omfclvcs  or  others.     Therefore  to  love  fuch  Goods 
on  their  own    Account,    and   to  purfuc  them  as    Endsy  not 
the    M:ans  of  Kiijuymcnt,   muft   be  highly  prcpoftcrous  and 
abiurJ.       There    csn    be   no   Mcafure,    no  Limit    to    fuch 
Purluit  ;    all  mud  Ik-  AVhim,   Caprice,    Extravagance.     Ac- 
corJinsLly  I'uch  Appctiicb,  unlike  all  the  natural  ones,  arc  in- 
cicr.i'tci   by  FolVdiion,  and  whetted  by  Enjoyment.     They  arc 
a! ways  piL-carioui',  and  never  without  Fears,  becaufc  the  Ob- 
jects He  without  (ne'sfclf;  they  are  feldom  without   Sorrow 
and  Vexation,  becaufc  no  AccclFion  of  Wealth  or  Power  can 
l*atii>fy  them.     Hut  if  thofe  Goods  are  confidcred  only  as  the 
Materials  or   Means  of   private  or  public   Hap- 
B-.vfr.r         pinLf>,    then    the   fame   Oblij^aiions    which   bind 
j:i-juit!.!i\        us    to    purfuc    the    latter,    bind    us    likcwife  to 
purfue  the  former.      VVe    may,    and   no    doubt 
we  ought,  to  fak  fuch  a  Mcafurc  of  Wealth  as  is  neceflary 
to  fupply  all  our  real  Wants,  to  raifc  us  above   fervile  De- 
pend iiicc,    and  provide   us   with   fuch   Convcniencies   as   are 
j'uircJ   to  our  Rank  and  Condition  in  Life.     To    be  rcgard- 
Ici^  of  this  Mcafurc  of  Wealth,  is  to  expofe  ourfelves  to  all 
the  Temptations  of  Poverty  and  Corruption,    to   forfeit  our 
natural  independency  and  Freedom,   to  degrade,    and   confc- 
ijucntly  to   render  the  Rank  we  hold,  and  die  Charafter  wc 
fuftain   in  Sfxicty,  ufclefs,  if  not  contemptible.     When  thcfc 
important  Ends  are  fccurcd,  we  ought  not  to  murmur  or  rc- 
piuii  that  we  pofllfs  no   more ;  yet  we  are  not   fccluded  by 
any  Obligation,  moral  or  divine,  from  fceking  more,  in  or- 
der  to   give  us  that   happieft  and  moll  god-like  of  ail  Powers, 
the  PzxtT  of  doit!^  G'jO(L     A  fupinc  Indolence  in  this  rcfpcdt 
is  both  ahfurd  and  criminal ;    ahjunly  as  it  robs  us   of  an  in- 
cxliaullcd  Fund  of  tjjc  moft  refined  and  durable  Enjoyments; 
and  aiiuiral^  as   it  remlors  us  fo  far  ufelefs  to  the  Society  to 
which  we  bclonL>      *"  'Fhat  Purfuit   of  Wealth   which  goes 
*'•  bcyonJ   the  former  End,    vix.    the   obtaining 
Avancf.         <i  the  Ncceirarie«,  or  fuch  Convenicncies  of  Life, 
"  as  in  the  Eftimation  of  Rcafon,    not  of  Va- 
"  nity  or   Paifion,   arc  fuited   to   our  Rank   and   Condition, 
"  and  yet  iii  not  directed  to  the  latter,  viz.  the  doing  Good, 
"  is   what   we  call   Avarice."     And    *<  that    Purfuit  of 
*'  PouiTy  which,    after  fecuring  one's  felf,    i.  r. 
Ambition^        <«  attained    the    proper    Lidependencc    and    Li- 
*'  I'crty   of  a   rational    focial    Creature,    is    not 
•'  diredled    to    the  Good  of  others,    is  what  we    call   >/w- 
•'  i'UiuK^    or  the   Lvjf    of  Pc%ver:'      To   what  Extent  the 
.\feafure5   of   Viriue  will   allow   ws  to    purfue  cither 
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Wealth,  or  Power,  and  CTvil  Authority,  is  not  perhaps  pofli- 
ble  precifdy  to  determine.  That  muft  be  left  to  Prudence, 
and  the  peculiar  Character,  Condition,  and  other  Circum- 
itances  of  each  Man.  Only  thus  far  a  Limit  may  be  fct, 
that  the  Purfuit  of  cither  muft  encroach  upon  no  other  Duty 
or  Obligation  which  we  owe  to  ourfcivcs,  to  Society,  or  to 
its  Parent  and  Head.  The  fame  Reafoning  is  to  be  applied 
to  Pou;er  as  to  Wealth.  It  is  only  valuable  as  an  Inftrument 
of  our  own  Security,  and  of  the  free  Eiijoymcnt  of  thofe 
original  Goods  it  may,  and  often  does,  adminifter  to  us,  and 
aaf  an  Engine  of  more  extcnfxve  Happinefs  to  our  Friends^ 
our  Country,  and  Mankind.  In  this  Degree  it  may,  and 
unlcfs  a  greater  Good  forbids  it,  ought  to  be  fought  after  ; 
and  when  it  is  eitlier  offered  to  us,  or  may  be  obtained,  con- 
fiftcntly  with  a  good  Confcience,  it  would  be  criminal  to  de- 
cline if,  and  a  feliiih  Indolence  to  negle£t  the  necellary  Means 
of  acquiring  it. 

Now  the  heft,  and    indeed  the  only   Way  to     jj^^^  ^^^^ 
obtain  a  folid  and  l^ing  Famey  is  an  uniform    andPo^ver 
inflexible  Courfe  of  Virtue,  the  employing  one's     are  attain" 
Ability  and  Wealth  in  fupplying  the  Wants,  and    ^^' 
uiing  one's  Power  in  promoting  or  fccuring  the 
Happinefs,  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of  Mankind,  joined  to  an 
univcrfal  Affability  and  Politenefs  of  Manners.      And  furely 
one  will  not  miftake  the  Matter  much,  who  thinks  the  fame 
Courfe  conducive  to  the  acquiring  greater  Accellions  both  of 
"Wealth  and  Power ;  efpecially  if  he  adds  to  thofe  Qualifica- 
tions a  vigorous  Induftry,  a  conftant  Attention  to  the  Charac- 
ters and  Wants  of  Men,  to  the  Conjundtures  of  Times,  and 
continually  varying  Genius  of  Affairs,  and  a  fteady  intrepid 
Honcfty,  that  will  neither  yield  to  die  Allurements,  nor  be  over- 
awed with  the  Terrors  of  that  corrupt  and  corrupting  Scene  in 
which  we  live.      We  have  fometimes   heard  indeed  of  other 
Ways  and  Means,  as,  as  F'raud,  Diffimuhtion,  Servility,  and 
Proltitution,  and  the  like  ignoble  Arts,  by  which  the  Men  of 
the  World   (as  they  arc  called,  (hrewd  Politicians,  and  Men  of 
Addrefs  !)  amafs  Wealth,  and  procure  Power :  but  as  we  want 
rather  to  form  a  Man  of  Virtue,  an  honcft,  contented,  happy 
Man,  we  leave  to  the  Men  of  the  World  their  own  Ways, 
;ind  permit  them  unenvied,  and  unimitated  by  us,  to  reap  the 
Fruit  of  their  Doings, 

The   next  Species  of  Objcfls  in   the  Scale  of    Cao.ij  cfthe 
Good,   are  the  Goods  of  the  Intelkcl^  as  Know-     InttUJi, 
UHge^  Memory^    JudgTiicnt^  Tajh^   Sagacityy   Dcci- 
iUy^    and  wlutcvcr  clfe  we  call  intcUuinal  Viitues.     Let  us 
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confidcr  them  a  liltle,  and  the  Mians  as  well  as  ObUgatiom  ta 
improve  them. 

As  Alan  is  a  rathnal  Cwnturc,  capable  cf 
TksTrMo'  knowing  the  D;fFcrenccs  of  Thinjs  and  Ac- 
*^*''  lions— as    he  not  only  fees   and   tcels    what    is 

prcfent,  but  remembers  what  is  pad,  and  often 
forcfccs  what  is  future ; — as  he  advances,  from  fmall  Begin- 
nings, by  flow  Degree?,  and  wiili  much  Labour  and  Difii- 
culty,  to  Knowledge  and  Experience  : — as  his  Opinions  fway 
his  PafTions, — as  his  Paffions  influence  his  Conduft, — and  as 
his  Conduct  draw*,  Confec{uenccs  after  it,  which  extend  not  only 
to  the  prefent,  but  to  the  future  Time,  and  therefore  is  the 
principal  Source  of  his  Happintfs  01  Mifcry,  it  is  evident,  that 
he  is  formed  for  intelleftual  hnprovements,  and  that  it  muft  be 
of  the  utmnlf  Confcquence  for  liim  to  improve  and  cultivate 
his  intclkctui:!  Powers,  on  which  thofe  Opinions,  thofc  Paffi- 
ons,  and  that  Conduct  depend.* 

But  nc fides  the  future  Confequences  and  Mo- 
^Tke  Ph\7'  ment  of  improving;  our  iKtelle^iial  Powers, 
fures  tifj  |^^,j|.  immediate  ^Ixcrciic  on  their  proper  Ob- 
^'*'''  jccts  yic]»N   ilic  moft   rational  and    ictincd   Plea- 

KmnvH'-e       ^^^^cs.      Kno\vlcdr:e  and  a   rigjit  Taftc  in  the  Arts 
atuitcpt.        of  h-'^tation    and    Dt'jhi\    as     Pcetry^     Paintvig^ 

Scul^tiure^  Alv.fic^  A}-:h':i<\^:t(rc^  afford  not  only 
an  innorent,  but  a  molt  fenf'l'^e  and  fu bii me  Entertain- 
ment. By  ihefe  the  Underflandrrc^^  XT  inftrucled  in  ancient 
and  modern  Lifi*,  the  Hiftory  of  Men  and  Things,  the 
Encr[;lv;s  sn.i  Ifittfts  of  the  iV.:li(;n«,  the  Confequences  of 
Virtue  and  \'^icc  ;  by  thefc  the  I I'.iiui nation  is  at  once  enter- 
tained and  nniiriflud  with  the  Ikaiitics  cf  Nature  and  Art, 
lighted  up  jnd  fprcad  our  with  the  Novelty,  Grandeur,  and 
plarmnny  of  the  Univcrfr*  :  nini  in  hf.e,  the  P.ifiions  arc 
agreeably  rr.'uzcd,  and  iuirably  cnirn^"»ed  by  the  grcateft  and 
moft  intcreiling  Ohjcch  ih.it  can  liil  ihe  human  Mind.  He 
who  has  a  Tafte  formed  to  thtfv,  ingenious  Delights,  and 
Plenty  of  Matcri;;ls  to  gratify  it,  can  never  want  the  moft 
agreeable  txcrcife  and  Entertainment,  nor  onrc  have  rcafon 
to  make  that  fa!hif»nab]e  C(»mp]a:nt  of  the  Tcdioufncfs  of 
Time.  Nor  cr,n  he  want  a  proper  Subject  for  the  Difci- 
pline  and  l.Tiprovement  of  his  fdeart.  For  being  daily  con- 
verfent  with  Btauiy^  Order^  and  Dffi<^ti^  in  interior  Subjects, 
be  bids  fjir  i^v  crowing  in  due  ^^mc  an  Admirer  of  what 
i  fair  and  wcli- proportioned  in  the  Conduct  of  Life,  and 
toe  Order  of  Sccitty,    which   is  only  Order  and  Dtfign  ex- 
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fi  their  higheft  Subjed.  He  will  learn  to  transfer  the 
ys  of  Poetry  to  the  Harmony  of  the  Mind,  and  of 
iverned  Paflions  \  and  from  admiring  the  Virtues  of 
in  moral  Paintings,  come  to  approve  and  imitate  them 
Therefore  to  cultivate  a  true  and  corre^  ^'^ll^^y 
c  both  our  Inter ejl  and  our  Duty^  when  the  Circum- 
of  our  Station  give  Leifure  and  Opportunity  for  it,  and 
he  doing  it  is  not  inconfiftent  with  our  higher  Obliga- 
ir  Engagements  to  Society  and  Mankind. 

bcft  attained  by  reading  the  beft  liooks, 
gdod  Senfe  has  more  the  Afcendant   than     Ilo-waitrJ/i* 
fg^  and  which  retain  more  to  PraJIicc  than     f^ 
j/ation;  by  ftud}ing  the  beft  Models,  /.  c, 
which  profefs  to  imitate  Nature  moft,  and  approach  the 
to  it,  and  by  converfuig  with  Men  of  the  moft  refined 
and  the  grcateft  Experience  in  Life, 
to  the  other    hielUSfual  Goods,    what   a 
of  Entertainment    muft  it    be   to   invcfti-     Moment  rf 
c  Truth  and  various  Relations  of  Things,     "itfij^elual 
;e   the   Operations  of  Nature    to    general     ^^"^  * 

to   explain    by   thefc  its    manifold   Phx- 
a,    to  underftand   that  Order  by   which  the  Univerfe 
:-ld,  and   that  Oeconomy  by  which   it  is  governed  ;  to 
jaintcd  with  the  human  Mind,  the  Connexions,  Sub- 
ion?,  and  Ufcs  of  its  Powers,  and  to  mark  their  Energy 

!  How  agreeable  to  the  ingenious  Enquirer,  to  ob- 
hc  manifold  Relations  and  Combinations  of  indivi- 
linds  in  Society,  to  difcern  the  Caufes  why  they  flou- 

dccay,  and  from  thence  to  afctnd,  through  the  vaft 
)f  Beings,  to  that  general  Mind  which  prefides  over  all, 
xo-atcs  unfeen  in  every  Syftcm,  and  in  every  Age, 
1  the  whole  Compafs  and  Progreffion  of  Nature  \  De- 
o  fuch  Entertainments  as  thefe,  the  Contemplative  have 
ncd  evciy  other  Pleafure,  retired  from  the  Body,  fo 
ik,  and  fcqueftcr'd  themfclves  from  focial  Intercourfc  ; 
xj  the  Bufy  have  often  preferred  to  the  Hurry  and  Din 
e,  the  calm  Retreats  of  Contemplation ;  for  thefe, 
jncc  they  came  to  taftc  them,  even  the  Gay  and  Vo^ 
s  have  thrown  up  the  lawlcfs  Purfuits  of  Senfc  and 
ce,  and  acknowledged  thefe  mental  Enjoyments  to  be 
'ft  refinedy  and  indeed  the  only  Luxury,  ikfides,  by  a 
id  large  Knowledge  of  Nature,  we  recognize  the 
ions  of  its  Author ;  and  thus  Piety,  and  all  thofe  piou^ 
ons  which  depend  on  juft  Sentiments  of  his  Charader, 
akened  and  confirmed  i    and  a  thoufand  fuperftitious 

I  Fearsft 
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Kurs,  thatarife  from  partial  Views  of  his  Nature  and  Woiks, 
wiii  or  courfc  be  excluded.  An  cxtcnfivc  Froipect  of  hu- 
man  Liic,  and  ot  the  Periods  and  KcvoJutions  of  human 
Things,  will  conduce  much  to  the  giving  a  certain  Grcat- 
ncu  ot  Mind,  and  a  noble  Cor.tempt  of  thofc  little  Compe- 
titions about  Power,  Honour,  and  Wealth,  which  dijiurb 
snd  dhide  the  Bulk  of  Mankind  ;  and  promote  a  calm  indu- 
rance  ot  tl.ofo  Inconveniencies  and  His  that  are  the  common 
Appendages  of  Humanity.  Add  to  all,  that  a  jutt  Know- 
ka^e  of  humin  N.uure,  and  of  tliofc  Hinges  upon  which 
the  Buhners  and  Fortunes  of  Men  turn,  will  prevent  our 
thinking  cither  too  hi^^hly,  or  too  mean  J  y  of  our  Fellow- 
Creatures,  give  no  fmall  Scope  to  tlie  hxcrcile  of  Fnenulhip^ 
Confidence  and  Good- will,  and,  at  the  lunie  time,  brace  the 
Mind  with  a  proper  Caution  and  Diilrull,  thole  Neivc*  of 
Prudence,  and  give  a  greater  Maliery  in  the  Londuct  ui  pri- 
vate as  well  as  public  Life,  'i  licici.re,  by  cuitnating  our 
IirellecluJ  Abilities,  we  (hull  belt  promote  and  fecure  our 
IncerciK  and  be  ijuaiillcd  tor  aciin^j  our  Puit  in  v)ociety  with 
more  Kviiiour  to  uurfelvcs,  lis  wtll  as  Advuiuai^e  to  Mankind. 
Co;;.coutntIy  to  improve  ilum  to  the  utmeit  of  our  Power  is 
c •;  r  L*L::y  ;  they  arc  Talents  commi:ied  to  us  by  the  Al- 
nijity  ili.ad  of  Society,  ;\::d  we  are  accountable  to  him  fcr 
iwz  I  le  ot  them.  But  be  it  lemembercd  withal,  that  how  cn- 
^a^iiig  focvcr  tl'.c  ALifts  and  Ui\:iis  arc,  tliey  are  chiefly  va- 
ii5.ible,  as  they  are  Handmaids  to  iilher  in  and  let  oft  the 
Ai:;nii  ! ::  tutSy  from  whole  Service  il  they  are  ever  divorced, 
t-iLV  bcconie  Retaineis  to  the  meaner  Pailions,  l*anders  to  Vice, 
unil  coi.KLit  Mcii  (.1  we  may  ufe  the  Lxprcirion)  into  a  refined 
ocut  ot  Suvarc^. 

The  Ir.tcllcciu.il  Virtues  arc  beft  improved 
y/::v,:.vr;:-  by  acciiijte  and  in^.p.itrial  Obfcrvation,  cxtenlive 
'"'  Reading,    and    uncoiiiinrd    Converfc    with    Men 

of  all  Characlers,  efpccially  with  l^hofe  who, 
to  private  Study,  have  joined  the  widelt  Acquaintance  with 
the  World  ana  greateft  I'racricc  in  Aliairs  i  but  above  all, 
by  being  much  in  the  World,  and  having  large  Dealings 
with  Alankind.  Such  Opportunities  contribute  much  to 
6\\'l:\  one  ot"  Prejudices  and  a  fcrvile  Attachment  to  crude 
^ylfcnis,  to  open  one's  Views,  and  to  give  that  Kxperiencc 
on  which  the  nioft  ufclul,  becaufe  the  moil  practical  Know- 
ledge \b  built,  and  from  which  the  furcll  Aiaxims  for  the 
Conduct  of  Lite  are  deduced. 

The  highell  Cjoods  which  enter  into  the 
M.ralCoGAi.     Compofition    of   Human    Happinefs    arc    Ahral 

Gooos  of  tiie  Mind^  dirccUy  and  ulUnxatcly  re- 
garding 
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garding  ourfelves  ;  as  Command  of  the  Appetites  and  Vajp.ons^ 
Prudenu  and  Caution^  Magnanimityy  Forihude,  Humility^  Lovt 
cf  Virtue^  Love  of  Gody  RefignaUorty  and  the  like.  Thelc  fub- 
Jimc  Goods  arc  Goods  by  way  of  Eminence,  Goods  recom- 
mended and  enforced  by  the  moft  intimate  and  aweful  Senfcand 
Confcioufnefs  of  our  Nature  ;  Goods  that  conftitute  the  Qiiin- 
telTcnce,  the  very  Temper  of  Happinefs,  that  Form  and  Com- 
plexion of  Soul  which  renders  us  approveable  and  lovely  in  the 
Sight  of  God  ;  Cioods,  in  fine,  which  are  the  Elements  of  ail 
our  future  Pcrfcflion  and  Felicity. 

Moft  of  the  other  Cioods  we  have  confidered 
depend   partly   on  ourfelves,    and   partly  on  Ac-     iT^eir  Mo- 
cidcnts   which   we  can   neither  forefee  nor  pre-     ^^"'' 
vent,  and  refult  from  Caufcs  which   we    cannot 
influence  or  alter.     They  are  fuch  Goods  as  we  may  poflefe 
to-day  and  lofe  to-morrow,  and  which  require    a  Felicity  of 
Conftitution,  and  Talents  to  attain  them  in  full  Vigour  and 
Perfeclion,  and  a  Felicity  of  Conjundlures  to  fccure  the  Pof- 
fcflion   of  them.     Therefore  did  our  Happinefs  depend  alto- 
gether   or  chiefly  on   fuch   tranfitory    and    precarious  Poflcf- 
lions,  it  were  itfelf  moft  precarious,  and   the  highcft  Folly  to 
be  anxious   about  it. — But   though  Creatures,  conftitutcd  as 
we  are,    cannot  be  indifferent  about   fuch   Goods,    and  muft 
fufter  in  fome  degree,  and  confcquently    have  our  Happinefs 
incomplete  without  them,  yet  they  weigh  but  little   in   the 
Scale,   when  compared   with  Moral  Goods.     By  the  benevo- 
lent Conftitution  of  our  Nature  thefe  arc  placed  witbijiTihc 
Sphere  of  our  Adivity,  fo  that  no  Man  can  be  d^B&e  of 
them  unlefs  he  is  firft  wanting  to    himfelf.      Somjj^Bf  the 
wifcft  and  beft  of  Mankind  have  wanted  moft  of  tfflKrmer 
Goods,  and  all  the  external  kind,  and  felt  moft   of  the  op- 
pofite  Ills,  fuch  at  Icaft  as  arife  from  without ;  yet   by  pof- 
fefling  the  latter,   viz.  the   Moral  Goods,  have  declared  they 
were  happy,  and  to  the  Conviction  of  the  mi^ft  impartial  Ob- 
fcrvers  have   appeared  happy.     The  worft  of  Men  have  been 
furn^undcd  with  every   outward  Good  and  Advantage  of  For- 
tune, and  have  poflcflcd  great  Parts  ;  yet  for  want  of  Moral 
Re^Siitude,  have  been,   and   have   confcllcd  themfelvcs,  noto- 
rioufly   and  exquifitely    mifcrable.      The  Excrcife  of    Virtue 
has  fupported  its  Votaries,  and  made  them  exult  in  the  miJft 
of  Tortures  almoft  intolerable  ;  nay,   how  often  has  fome  falfe 
Form  or  Shadow  of  it  fuftaincd  even  the  greatcft  Villains* 

and 

•  As  Ravilliac,  nvfo  r./r.ffllj./yfrJMcnry  lh  Faurth  o/Fnncc  ;  /?»./  KaU 
thafar  Gciacui.  ivhv  muffhnU  Vv'iiJium  the  hi»J}  P/imc  cj  OuirPr. 
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and  Bigots  under  the  fume  Preflures  !    But  no  external  Goods, 
no  Go(hJs  of  Fortur^e  have  been  able  to  alleviate  the  Agonies, 
or  expel  the  Fears  of  a  guilty  Mind,  ccnfcious  of  the  defer vcd 
Hatred  and  Reproach  of  Mankind,  and   the  juft  Difpleafure 
of  Aln»iL'hty  God.     The  other  Scnfes  and  Capacities   of  En- 
joyment are  gratified  when  they  obtain   their  rcfpeflive  Ob- 
je.Ms,    and   the   Happinefs   of   the  corrcfpondent  Pafiions  de- 
pends on   tlieir  Suceefs    in   their  feveral  Purfuits.     Thus  the 
Love  of  Finnuur,    of  Pleafurc,  of  Power,   and   the   like,   arc 
fati^fied  only  when  they  obtain   the  dcfired  Hunour,  Pleafurc, 
or  I\>wer:  when  they  fail  of  attaining  thefc,  they  arc  dllap- 
poii]red,  ajul  Difappointnient  gives  Difgull.     But  Aloral  Gad 
is  of  fo   hih:ular  and  fubhme   a   Nature,  that  when  the  Mind 
is  in  puifuit  ot  it,  though   it  fliould   provu  unfucccfsful  in  its 
AiniN,    it   can   rett  in  the  Conduct  without  repining,  \vi:h- 
cut  being' dejjCled  at  the  ill  Succefs  ;    nay,  the  Pleafurc  attend- 
ing the  Conrcioufnefs  of  upright   Aim^  and  generous  Eftbris 
abforbs  tlie  Difappointment,  and  makes  inferior  Ends  difap- 
p<.ar  as  of  no  amount  in  the  great  Acrgrcgatc  or  Surplufa;:e  of 
Go(iJ  that   rcri^.ains.     So  that   thci!L;h  Human   Happinefs,  in 
tlie  prefjnt   St;:tc,  confiits  of  many  lepai  ale  and  little  Rivulets, 
which  muft  otteji  be  left  dry  in  the  p,-i  pet ual  Flux  and  Refiux 
of  Human  Things,   yet  the  main   Stuum,  vvitli  which   thofc 
Icffer  ones   do    gcr.eraily    communicate,    flows  from   within, 
from  the  Heart   of  Alan,  and,    if  this  be  found    and   clear, 
rolls  on    tlnoii'j^h    L'fe   with    a   ftiong    aiul    equal    Current. 
Yet  as  ninny  fmall  Ai tides  make  up  a   pretty  large  Sum,  and 
ns  thcfe  inrcrior    Goods  v.hich   enter    into  the  account,    as 
Healthy   Fcir::\   F:?::;?u\    and    the  like,  arc  often,   even    after 
our  utmou  Care,  un/.itainabk,  or  at  ic:-.ti  precariouj,  it  is  evi- 
dently of  the   uur.oll    Confequence  to  he  prepared   agair.ft  the 
Want  or  Lois  of  them,  by  having  our  Deftres  nv>Jcj.ite,  and 
our  Paifionb  uiuler   due   Ctiinnund.     And  let  it   be   rvfiitm- 
bered,  that  ic  is  not  only  of  creat  Importance  to  oui  Eafv.-  and 
Security  aj'.ainll:   III,  l*.j:t  one  of  the  higheil    Improvements  of 
Virtue,  to  coniemn  thufe  'i'liings,  the  Con:empi  of  which  is 
truly  great   and   heroic,    a::d   to   plate  our  Happinefs   chiefly 
in  thofc  virtuous  K>:crci.\.s  and   AfiliSions   which  arile   from 
a  pure  and  well-lifp'j.Ld  Mind  ;   an  Happinefs  vNhich  no  Con- 
dition of  Life   e;:n  exvkidc,  no  Change   of  Fnrtur?c  lntcTn;pt 
or  dcilroy.     This  wili    atm  arul   fcrtify  the  ?  Ti  it*  ?gai:j:'  .ns 
^Vant  of  thofc  i:iUTi(  r  vj-jcd:^,  and  againll  liio  v  ?a';i.s  v.-n.L-li 
rcfult    to   ihc    Gencndity    of  Mankind    fiom   the    coi.trary 
Evils. 

As 
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As  the  prefcnt  Condition    of  Human   Life  is 
wonderfully  chequered  with  Good  and  III,    and     ii^  j„\-  j 
as  no  Height  of  Station,  no  Affluence  of  For-     Cifjucncf 
tune   can    abfolutcly    infure    the  Good  or  fccure     Humaft  Ufe 
againft  the  III,  it  is  evident  that  a  great  Pait  of    r^qAtreq.ai^ 
the  Comfort  and  Serenity  of  Life  muft  lie  in  hav-     '|i*^«^  ^ir^ 
ing  our  Minds  duly  afteflcd  with  regard  to  both,     '^^^' 
i.  r.  rightly  attempered  to  the  Lofs  of  one  and 
the  Sufferance   of  the  other.     For  it  is  certain  that  outward 
Calamities   derive  their  chief    Malignity  and    Preifure  from 
the  inward   DKpofitions  with   which  we  receive   them.      By 
managing  thefc  right,  we  may  greatly  abate  tiiat  Malignity  and 
Prefliire,  and  confcqucntly  diminlfn  the  Number,  and  weaken 
the  Moment  of  tlie  Ills  of  Life,  if  we  fliould  not  !i«ve  it  in  * 
our  Power  to  obtain  a  large  Share  of  its   CJood?.     There  are 
particularly  three  Virtues  which  go  to  the  forming  this  right 
Temper  towards  lU,  and  which  are  of  fingular  Efficacy,  if  not 
totally  to  remove,  yet  wonderfully  to  alleviate  the  Calamities 
of  Life.     Thefc  arc  Fortitude y  or  Patience^  Hiimiiity\  and  Re- 
fignation.    Let  us  confider  them  a  little,  and  the  tffccts  they 
produce. 

Fortitude  is  that  calm   and    fleady    Habit   of 
Mind,    which  either  moderates  our  Fears,    and     Fmltudc. 
enables  us  bravely  to   encounter  the    Profpcdl  of 
III,  or  renders  the  Mind  ferene  and  invincible  under  its  im- 
mediate Preflurc.     It  lies  equally  diftant   from   Raftinefs  and 
Cowardice ;  and   though    it   does  not  hinder  us  fr jm  feeling, 
et  prevents  our  complaininjr  or  fhrinking  under  the  Stroke. 
t  always  includes  a  generous  Contempt  of,  or  at  le.Wl  a  noble 
Superiority  to,  thole  precarious  Goods  of  which  wc  can  infure 
neither  the  Poffcfilon    nor  Continuance.     The  M:in  therefore 
who  pfjffefles  this  Virtue  in  this  ample  Senfc  of  it,  {'\\viv\>  upon 
an  Eminence,  and  fees  human  Filings  bclovv'  him  ;  the  Tcm- 
pcft  indeed  may  reach   hiin,  hut  he  fiands  fccure  and  c-icdled 
againft  it  upon  the  Brvfis  of  confcicus  Virtu?,  which  tl:e  fticreft 
Storms  can  fcldom  iliake,  r.nd  never  overtlirow. 

Humility  is  another  Virtue   of  high  Rank  and 
Dignity,  though  oitcn  miibrken  by  proud  Mortals     Hutinity, 
for  Meanncls  and  Pufillanlmity.     It  is  oppofed   to 
Pridij  which  commonly  nr.  udes  in  it  a  fiiPj  or  over-rated 
Eftimaiion  of  our  own  iMcn:,  an  Afcription  of  it  to  ourfclvcs 
as  its  only  and  original  Cauio,  an  undue  CompaMT-^n  of  our- 
felvcs  with  others,  and,   in  confe(jucnce  of  that  fuopoicd   S'l- 
periority,    an     arrogaijt    Prcfcfcnce  of   ourfclvcj,     and  a  Ki- 
percilious  Contempt   of  them.     ///-v/i/'/V/v,  dm.  ti^c  otlitr  La-j-K 
icems   to    denote    that    jnuJi:ll   and    ii.«^enuo«i?:i    Tiicnp- r    (/t 
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Mind,  which  arifcs  from  a  juft  and  equal  Eftimate  of  our 
own  Advantages  compared  with  thofe  ot  others,  and  from  i 
Senfc  of  our  deriving  all  oiiginally  from  the  Author  of  our 
Being.  Its  ordinary  Attendants  are  Mildnefs,  a  gentle  For- 
bearance, and  an  cafy  uriafluming  Humanity  with  regard  to 
the  Inipcrfcctions  and  Faults  of  others  \  Virtues  rare  indeed, 
but  of  the  faireft  Complexion,  the  proper  Offspring  of  fo  love- 
ly a  Parent,  the  bcft  Ornaments  of  fuch  impcrfecft  Creatures 
as  we  arc,  precious  in  the  Sight  of  God,  and  which  fwectly 
allure  the  Hearts  of  Men. — This  Virtue  was  not  altogether 
unknown  to  the  more  fober  Moralifts  among  tlic  Ancients, 
who  place  Suhwjpo  Jnlmi  among  the  Train  of  Virtues ;  but 
it  is  taught  in  its  hi^heft  Pcrfcftion,  and  enforced  by  the  grtat- 
cft  Example  and  the  ftrongcft  Motives  in  the  Chrijiian  "Reli- 
gion, which  recommends  and  exalts  this  as  well  as  every 
other  Moral  and  Divine  Virtue,  beyond  every  other  S;-iJcrn 
of  Religion  and  Philofophy  that  ever  appeared  in  the  World  ; 
and  ttaches  us  throughout  the  whole  of  it  to  refer  every 
Virtue  and  c\'ery  Endowment  to  their  original  Source,  the  i  a- 
thcr  of  Lights,  fyo?n  vjhcm  ikfcnuis  every  good  and  terfefi  Gift, 
Humility  i?  a  Virtue  which  highly  adorns  the  tharatler'in 
which  It  refidcs,  and  fcts  off  every  other  Virtue  ;  it  is  an  ad- 
mirable Ingredient  of  a  contented  Mind,  and  an  excellent  Se- 
curity againft  msny  of  thofe  Ills  in  Life  which  arc  mofi-  fcn- 
fibly  felt  by  People  of  a  delicate  Nature.  To  be  perfuadcd  of 
this,  we  need  only  remember  how  many  of  our  Uncafineffes 
arife  from  the  Mortiikations  of  our  Pride-  how  almoft 

every  III  wc  fuffer,  and  all  the  Oppofition  we  meet  with,  is 
aggravated  and  fharpened  by  the  Reflection  on  our  imaginary 
^ierit,  or  how  little  we  defcrved  thofe  Ills,  and  how  much  wt 
were  entitled  to  the  oppofitc  Goods.  Whcrea?,  a  fober  Senfe 
of  what  wc  are  and  whofe  wc  arc,  and  a  Confcioufnefs  how 
far  fhort  our  Virtue  is  of  that  Standard  of  Pcrfeciion  to  which 
we  ought  to  afpirc,  will  blunt  the  Edge  of  Injuries  and  Af- 
fronts, and  make  us  fit  down  contented  with  our  Share  of  tic 
Goods,  and  eafy  under  the  Ills  of  Life,  which  this  quick- 
fiL^hted,  unaflliming  Virtue  will  teach  us  often  to  trace  to  our 
own  Milcondncl,  and  confcquently  to  interpret  as  the  jufl  and 
wholefome  Correi^ion  of  Heaven. 

Rrfr^r^iihn  is  that  mild  and  heroic  Temper 
Rrft^nathn.  of  ^imd,  which  arifes  from  a  Senfe  of  an  in- 
finitely wife  and  good  Providence,  and  enables 
one  to  acqniefcc,  with  a  cordial  ASecllon,  in  its  juft  Appo'nt- 
rients.  'I'h'S  Virtue  h:is  fomcthipg:  vcrv  peculiar  in  its  Na- 
ture, and  fublimc  in   its  EfHcac\ .  ''  For  it  teachc?  ui  to  lv-:'i 
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11  hot  only   with  Patience  and  as  being  unavoidable,  but  i( 
ransforms,  as  it  were.  III  into  Good,  by  leading  us   to  con- 
dcr  it  and   every  Event  that  has  the  leaft  Appearance  of  Illj 
s   a  Divine  Difpenfation,  a  wife  and  l^enevolent  Tempera- 
lent  of    Things,   fubfervicnt  to    Univerfal  Good,    and,    of 
3urfe,  including  that  of  every  Individual,  efpccially  of  fuch 
!  calmly  ftoop  to   it.     In  this  Light,   the  Adminiftration  it- 
Jf,  nay  e\'ery  A£l  of  it,  becomes  an   Objeft   of  AfFe£tion» 
le  Evil  djf^ippears,  or  is  convened   into  a  Balm  which  both 
eals  and  nourifhcth  the  Mind.     For,  though  the  firft  unex- 
t&sA  Accefs  of  111  may  furprize  the  Soul  into  Grief,  yet  that 
rrief,  when  the  Mind  calmly  reviews  itsObje^l,  changes  into 
bntentment,  and   is  by  degrees  exalted  into  Veneration  and 
divine  Compofure.     Our  private  Will  is  loft  in  that  of  the 
Imighty,  and  our  Security  again  ft  every  leal  111  refts  on  the 
me  bottom  ,as  the  Throne  of  him  who  lives   and  reigns  for 
fer.     He,  thciefore,    who    is    provided  with   fuch   Armour^ 
ikcn,  if  we  may  fay  fo,  from  the  Armory  of  Heaven,  may 
?  proof  againft  the  fliarpeft  Arrows  of  Fortune,  and  defy  the 
npotcnce  of  human  Malice  ;    and  though  he  cannot  be  fecure 
rainft  thofe  Ills  which  arc  the  ordinary  Appendages  of  Man's 
ot,  yet  may  poflcfs  that  quiet  contented  Mind  which  takes 
F  their  Pungency,  and  is  next  to  an  Exemption  from  them* 
lit  we  can  only  touch  on  thefc  Things  ;  a  fuller  Detail  of  our 
Obligations  to  cultivate  and  purfue  thefe  Moral  Goods  of  the 
[ind,  and  the  beft  Method  of  doing  it^  muft  be  referved  to 
lother  and  more  proper  Place. 
Before  we   finifh  this    Seftion,   it  may  be   fit 
obfcrve,    that   as    the   Deity   is    the    fupreme     chief  Good 
id    inexhaufted  Source  of  Good,    on  whom  the     Objeft  .. 
appincfs   of  the  whole    Creation   depends  ;    as     ondYotmtL 
:    is  the    higheft    Objc^Sl    in    Nature,   and    the 
ily  Objeft  who  is  fully  proportioned  to   the   IntelUSfual  and 
foral  Powers  of  the  Mind,    in    whom  they   ultimately   reft 
id  find  their  moft   perfect  txercife  and    Completion,  he    is 
erefore   termed  the  chief  Go';d  of  Man,  objectively 
tnfidcred.     And  f^irtui'^    or   the   proportioned   and  vigorous 
Kcrcifeofthe  fever al  Powers   and  Affcftions  on  their  refpec- 
'e  Ohjefis,    as  above   defcribed,    is,  in  the  Schools,  termed 
e  CHIEF  Good,  formally   conlidered,  or   its   formal 
ea,  being  the  inward  Temper  and  native  Conftitution    of 
uman  Happinefs. 

From    the  Detail    we    have   gone   through,  the  following 
woilaries  may  be  deduced. 
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Fir  ft  ^  It  is  evident  that  the  Happindsoffiicft 
Corollaries,  a  ProgreJJive  Creature  as  Man  can  never  beat 
a  ftand,  or  continue  a  fixed  invariable  Thing. 
His  finite  Nature,  let  it  rife  ever  To  high,  admits  fiill  higher 
Degrees  of  Improvement  and  Perfection.  And  his  Progrd^ 
fion  in  Improvement,  or  Virtue,  always  makes  way  for  a 
Progreffion  in  Happinefs.  So  that  no  poffible  Point  can  be 
afligned  in  any  Period  of  his  Exiftence  in  which  he  is  pcr- 
fedly  happy,  that  is,  fo  happy  as  to  exclude  higher  Decreet 
of  Happinefs.  All  his  PcrfeSion  is  only  Comparative.  2.  It 
appears  that  many  thinp;s  muft  confpire  to  complete  the 
Happinefs  of  fo  various  a  Creature  as  Man,  fubjc£l  to  fb  many 
Wants,  and  fuceptiblc  of  fuch  different  Pleafures.  3.  As  his 
Capacities  of  Pleafure  cannot  be  all  gratified  at  the  lame  time^ 
and  muft  often  interfere  with  each  other  in  fuch  a  precarioui 
and  fleeting  State  as  Human  Life,  or  be  frequently  difappointed, 
perfect  Happinefs,  /.  e,  the  undifturbed  Enjoyment  of  the  fe- 
veral  Pleafures  of  which  we  are  capable,  is  unattainable  in  our 
prcfent  State.  4.  That  State  is  mod  to  be  fought  after,  in 
which  the  fewcll  Competitions  and  Difappointments  can  hap- 
pen, which  lead  of  all  impairs  any  Senfe  of  Pleafure,  and 
opens  an  incxhaufted  Source  of  the  moil  refined  and  laflif^ 
Enjoyments.  5.  That  State  which  is  attended  with  all  thofe 
Advantages,  is  a  State  or  Courfe  of  Viitue.  6.  Therefore, 
a  State  of  rirtuej  in  which  the  Moral  Goods  of  the  Mind  are 
attained,  is  the  Happiest  State. 


SECT.  III.     Diiiies  to  Society. 
CHAP.     L 

Filial  and  Fraternal  Duty. 

A  S  wc  have  followed  the  Order  of  Nature  in  tracing  the 
jf\  Hiftory  of  Man,  and  thofe  Duties  which  he  owes  to 
fiimlHf,  it  fcems  reafonable  to  take  the  fame  Method  with 
thofe  he  owes  to  Society,  which  conftitute  the yJ^jarfChfi 
of  his  Obltgatiorts. 

His   Parents    arc   among  the    earliefl  ObjeSs 

CoyeSfion       of  his   Attention,  he    becomes  fooneft  acauaint- 

^furcnu.      ed  with    them,    rcpofes    a  peculiar    Conhdencft 

iu    them>  and    fccms    to   regard    them  with  a 
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fond  AffiiAion^  the  early  Proghoftics  of  his  future  Piety  and 
Gratitude.  Thus  docs  Nature  diftaie  the  firft  Lines  of  filial 
Duty,  even  before  a  juft  Senfe  of  the  Connexion  is  formed. 
But  when  the  Child  h  grown  up,  and  has  attained  to  fuch  a 
DiKrec  of  Undcrftanding,  as  to  comprehend  the  Moral  Tye^ 
ana  be  fenfibJe  of  the  Obligations  he  is  under  to  his  Parents  ; 
when  he  looks  hack  on  their  tender  and  difintercfted  AfFediion, 
their  inceflant  Cares  and  Labours  in  nurfing,  educating  and 
providing  for  him  during  that  State  in  which  he  had  nei- 
ther Prudence  nor  Strength  to  care  and  provide  for  him- 
felf,  he  mufl  be  confcious  that  he  owes  to  them  thefe  pe- 
culiar Duties. 

To  reverence  and  honour  them  as  the  Inftru- 
inents  of  Nature  in  introducing  him  to  Life,  and     Duties  to 
ft)  that    State  cf  Comfort  and    Happincfs  which     Parents, 
he  enjoys  ;    and   therefore  to  cftccm  and    imitiite 
tlieir  good  Qiralities,  to  alleviate  and  bear  v.'ith,  and  fpread, 
as  much  as  pollible,  a  decent  Veil  over  their  Faults  and  Weak- 
ncflejf. 

2.  To  be  highly  grateful  to  them  for  thofc  Favours  which 
it  can  hardly  ever  be  in  his  Power  fully  to  repay  ;  to  fliew  this 
Gratitude  by  a  ftrift  Attention  to  their  Wants-,  and  a  foli- 
citous  Care  to  fupply  them  ;  by  a  fubmifllvc  Dtfercncc  to 
their  Authority  and  Advice,  cfpccially  by  paying  great  Re- 
gard to  it  in  the  Choice  of  a  Wife,  and  of  an  Occupation  ;  by 
yielding  to,  rather  than  pecviflnly  contending  with  their  Hu- 
mours, as  remembering  how  oft  they  have  been  pcrfccuted 
by  his  ;  and  in  fine,  by  Toothing  their  Cares,  iip;htcniFig  their 
Sorrows,  rupporiiiig  the  Infirmities  of  Age,  and  making  the 
remainder  of  thiiir  Life  as  comfortable  andjo\ful  as  pollible# 
—To  juy  thcfe  Honours  and  make  thefe  Returns  is,  ac- 
cording to  PiatD^  to  p;;y  the  oldelt,  beft,  and  grcuefl  of  Debts, 
next  to  thofe  wc  ov.'c  to  our  fuprcme  and  common  Parent. 
They  are  founded  in  our  Niiiur^-,  and  agrcealjk:  to  the  moft 
fundamental  Laws  of  Grutitudc^  Honouj^  Jujiicc^  Natural 
Afft'^iGJt tlxmI  Pit-tyy  which  are  interwoven  with  our  very  Con- 
ftitution;  nor  can  we  be  deficient  in  them  without  cafling  off 
riiat  Nature,  and  contradicting  thofc  Laws. 

As  his  Brethren  and  Sifters  arc  the  next  with 
whom  the  Creature  forms  a  Scdai  and  Moral  Con-     Dutir^  ta 
neSion,   to  them    he  owes  a  Fraternal  Regard  ;     ByLthnn 
aiid  with  them  ought   he    to  enter  into  a  ftridl    «»-' •^{/'f'''' 
League  of  Fricndfhip,  mutual  Sympathy,  Advice, 
Affiftance,  and  a  generous  Intcrcourfe    of  kind  Offices,  re- 
membering their  Relation  to  common  Parents,  and  that  Bro- 
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therhood  of  Nature,  which  unites  them  into  a  dofer  Coflim- 
nity  of  Intereft  and  AfFeftion. 


CHAP.    11. 

Concerning  Marriage. 

WHEN  Man  anives  to  a  certain  Age,  he 
becomes  fenfible  of  a  peculiar  Sympathy 
ivitbtbe  and  Tcndcrnefs  towards  the  other  Sex  ;  the 
other  Sex.  Charms  of  Beauty  engage  his  Attention,  and 
call  forth  new  and  fofter  Difpofitions  than  he  has 
yet  felt.  The  many  amiable  Qualities  exhibited  by  a  b\x 
Outfide,  or  by  the  mild  Allurement  of  Female  Manners, 
or  which  the  prejudiced  Spc£bitor  without  much  Reafoning 
fuppofes  thofe  to  include,  with  feveral  other  Circumfiances, 
both  natural  and  accidental,  point  his  View  and  AiHc^Hon 
to  a  particular  Objcd,  and  of  courfe  contra£l  that  general 
rambling  Regard,  which  was  loft  and  ufeleis  among  the 
undiftinguifhed  Croud,  into  a  peculiar  and  permanent  At- 
tachment to  one  Woman,  which  ordinarily  terminates  in 
the  moft  important,  venerable,  and  delightful  Coimedionin 
Life. 

The  State  of  the  Brute  Creation  is  very  <Iif- 
^;f  Grounds  fcrent  from  that  of  Hum?n  Creatures.  The 
c/  this  Con-  former  are  cloathed  and  generally  armed  by  their 
ncK  icn.  Strudure,    eafily  find  what    is  neceflary  to  their 

Subtiftencc,    and    foon    attain  their    Vigour  and 
Maturity  5  fo  that  they   need  the  Care  and  Aid  of  their  Pa- 
rents but  for  a  Ihort  while ;  and   therefore  we  fee  that  Na- 
ture   has   affigncd    to    them    vagrant  and  tranfient  Annours. 
The    Cortnedtion    being    purely     Natural     and    merely   ftr 
propagating   and  rearing   their  Offspring,  no   fooner  is  that 
End     anfwered,    than   the    Connexion    diflblves    of   courfe. 
But  the    Human  Race  are  of  a  mor^  tender  and   defencde(s 
Conftitution;  their    Infancy    and  Non-age  continue  longer  ^ 
tliey   advance   ilowly  to  Strength  of  Body,  and  Matiu'ity  of 
Reafon  ;  they  need  conftant   Attention,  and   a  long  Scries  of 
Cares   and    Labours   to  train  them  up  to  Decency,  Virtue, 
and  the   various  Arts  of  Life.     Nature  has,  therefore^    pio- 
vided  them  w^ith  the  moft  afiedionatc  and  anxious  Tutors,  to 
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tid  their  Wesknefs,  to  fupply  their  Wants,  and  to  accom- 
pli(h  them  in  thofe  necef&ry  Arts,  even  their  own  Parents, 
on  whom  (he  has  devolved  this  mighty  Charge,  rendered 
agreeable  by  the  moft  alluring  and  powerful  of  all  Tyes, 
Parental  Affection.  But  unlefs  both  concur  in  this  grateful 
Tafk,  and  continue  their  joint  Liabours,  till  they  have  rcar'd 
up  and  planted  out  their  young  Colony,  it  muft  become  a  Prey 
to  every  rude  Invader,  and  the  Purpofe  of  Nature  in  the  ori- 
eina]  Onion  of  the  Human  Pair  be  defeated.  Therefore  our 
Stnkfture  as  well  as  Condition  is  an  evident  Indication,  that 
the  Human  Sexes  are  deftined  for  a  more  intimate,  for  a  moral 
and  lading  Union.  It  appears  likewife,  that  the  principal  End 
of  Marriage  is  not  to  propagate  and  nurfe  up  an  Offspring, 
but  to  educate  and  form  Minds  for  the  great  Duties  and  ex* 
tenfive  Deftinations  of  Life.  Society  muft  be  fupplied  from 
this  original  Nurfery  with  ufeful  Members,  and  its  faireft  Or* 
naments  and  Supports.  But  how  fhall  the  young  Plants  be 
guarded  againft  the  Inclemencies  of  the  Air  and  Seafons,  cul- 
tivated and  raifed  to  Maturity,  if  Men,  like  Brutes,  indulge 
to  vagrant  and  promifcuous  Amours  ? 

The  Mind  is  apt  to  bediffipated  in  its  Views, 
and  A6ls  of  Friendfhip  and  Humanity  ;  unlefs  M<fral  Emh 
Reformer  be  direfled  to  a  particular  Obicca,  and  ^f Marriage. 
the  latter  employed  in  a  particular  Province. 
When  Men  once  indulge  to  this  Diflipation,  there  is  no  flop- 
ping their  Career,  they  grow  infenfible  to  Moral  Attraftions, 
and  by  obftru£ling,  or  impairing:,  the  decent  and  regular  Exer- 
cife  of  the  tender  and  generous  Feelings  of  the  human  Heart, 
fhey  in  time  become  unqualified  for,  or  avcrfeto,  the  forming 
a  Moral  Union  of  Souls,  which  is  the  Cement  of  Society,  and 
the  Source  of  the  purcll  domcftic  Joys.  Whereas  a  rational, 
undepravcd  Lcve^  and  its  fair  Companion,  Marriage^  colltdt 
a  Man's  Views,  jruidc  his  Heart  to  its  proper  C)bje<it,  and  by 
confining  his  Atlldlion  to  that  Object,  do  really  enlarge  its 
Influence  and  Ufe.  Bcfidcs,  it  is  but  too  evident  from  the 
Conduft  of  Mankind,  that  the  common  Ties  of  Humanity  are 
too  feeble  to  cr.LMi^i' ii:id  intcreft  the  PafTions  of  the  Generality 
in  the  Affairs  ot  Society.  The  Connections  of  Neighbour- 
hood, Acquaintance,  and  general  Intercourfe,  are  too  wide  a 
Field  of  A£tion  for  many  ;  and  thofe  of  a  Public  or  Community 
are  fo  for  more,  and  in  which  they  eiihrr  care  noty  or  know  not 
how  to  exert  themfclvcs.  Therefore  Nature,  ever  wife  and 
benevolent,  by  implanting  that  ftronj^  Sympathy  which  reigns 
between  the  Individuals  of  each  Sex,  and  by  urging  them  to  torm 
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a  particular  moral  Connexion,  the  Spring  of  many  domnRlg 
Endearments,  has  mcafured  out  to  each  Pair  a  particular  S^ftrg 
ef  A^ioHj  proportioned  to  their  Views,  and  adapted  to  their 
rcfpcflive  Capacities.  Befidcs,  by  intcrefting  them  deeply  in 
the  Concerns  of  their  own  little  Circle,  fhe  has  connedcd 
them  more  clofcly  with  Society,  which  is  compofed  of  parti- 
cular Families,  and  bound  them  down  to  their  good  Beha- 
viour in  that  particular  Community  to  which  they  belong. 
This  Moral  ConncSihn  is  Marriage^  and  this  Sphere  of  Affim 
is  a  Family,  It  appears  from  what  has  been  faid  that,  to  adult 
Pcrfons,  who  have  Fortune  fufficicnt  to  provide  for  a  Family, 
according  to  their  Rank  and  Condition  in  Life,  and  who  are 
endued  with  the  ordinary  Degrees  of  Prudence  ncccflary  to 
manap:e  ;i  Family,  and  educate  Children,  it  is  a  Duty  they  owe 
to  Society,  to  marry. 

Some  Pretenders  to  a  peculiar  Refinement  in 
Ah  ObjfS!kn  Morals  think,  however,  that  a  fi^gle  State  \%  more 
anpwered.  conducive  to  the  Perfeftion  of  our  Nature,  and 
to  thofe  fubJimc  Improvements  to  which  Religion 
calls  us.  Sometimes  indeed  the  more  important  Duties,  wc 
owe  to  the  Public,  which  could  fcarcc  be  performed,  or  not  fo 
well  in  the  married  State,  may  require  the  Single  Life,  or  ren- 
der the  other  not  fo  honourable  a  Station  in  fuch  Circum- 
flances  ;  but  furcl}',  it  muft  be  improving  to  the  Social  Affec- 
tions to  direft  them  to  particular  Ohjcds  whom  we  cfteem, 
and  to  whom  we  ftand  in  the  neareft  Relation,  and  to  afcertairi 
their  Exercifc  in  a  Field  of  Action,  which  is  both  agreeable  in 
itfelf,  and  higlj^y  advantageous  to  Society.  The  conftant  Ex- 
ercifc of  Natural  Affe<^tion,  in  which  one  is  neccflarily  eng:^ 
Jn  providing  for,  and  training  up  one's  Children,  opens  the 
Heart,  and  mull:  inure  the  Mind  to  frequent  Afts  of  Self-denial 
and  Self-command,  and  confequently  flrengthen  the  Habits  of 
Goodncfs.  The  Truth  of  this  is  but  too  evident  in  thofe  mar- 
ried Perfons  who  are  fo  unfortunate  as  to  have  no  Children, 
who  for  want  of  thofe  neceffiry  Kxcrcifcs  of  Humanity  are  too 
generally  over-anxious  about  the  World,  and  perhaps  too 
attentive  to  the  Affair  of  Occonomv.  Another  Circumftance 
deferves  to  be  remembered,  that  Men  who  are  continually 
engaged  in  Sindy  or  Bufjnefsy  or  anxioufly  intent  on  public 
Concerns,  arc  npt  to  grow  ftern  and  fcvcre,  or  pceviQi  and  mo- 
rof.*,  on  account  of  the  frequent  Rubs  they  meet  with,  or  the 
Fatigues  they  undergo  in  fuch  a  Courfe.  The  Female  Softneft 
IS  tlierefore  ul'eful  to  moderate  their  Scvcrit}',  and  change  their 
lil-humour  into  domcilic  Tcndcrnefi};  and  a  fofter  kind  of 
4  Humanity. 
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Humanity.  And  thus  their  Minds,  which  were  oveivftrained 
by  the  Intenfenefs  of  their  Application,  are  at  once  rdaxed  and 
named  for  public  A£lion.  The  Minds  of  both  Sexes  are 
at  much  formed  one  for  the  other,  by  a  Temperament  pecu- 
liar  to  each,  as  their  Perfons.  The  Strength^  Firmneft^  Cou* 
ragt^  Gravity^  and  Dignity  of  the  Man,  tally  to  the  Softnefsy 
Delicacy  t  TnuUmefs  of  Pajpon^  Ekgana  ofTafte^  and  Decency 
of  Csmuerfaticn  of  the  IVonutn,  The  Male  Mind  is  formed  to 
drfttidj  iiUbiratey  forefee^  contrive^  and  advife.  The  Femalg 
(Jnc  to  confide^  imagine^  apprehend,  comply^  and  execute.  There- 
fore the  proper  l'em|)erament  of  thefe  diiFerent  Sexes  of 
Minds,  make  a  fine  moral  Union  ;  and  the  well-proportioned 
Oppofition  of  different  or  contrary  Qualities,  like  a  due  Mix- 
ture of  Difcords  in  a  Compofition  ofMufic,  fwells  the  Har- 
mony of  Society  more  than  if  they  were  all  Unifons  to  each 
other.  And  this  Union  of  moral  Sexesj  if  we  may  exprefs  it 
ib,  b  evidently  more  conducive  to  the  Improvement  of  each, 
than  if  they  lived  apart.  For  the  Man  not  only  protefis 
and  advifes,  but  communicates  Vigour  and  Resolution 
to  the  Woman.  She  in  her  turn  foftens,  refines  and  po- 
lishes him.  In  her  Society  he  finds  Rcpofe  from  Action 
and  Care,  in  her  Friendfliip  the  Ferment  into  which  his 
Pa/lions  were  wrought  by  the  Hurry  and  Diflra<Slion  of  pub- 
lic Life,  fubfides  and  fcttlLS  into  a  Calm  ;  and  a  thoufand 
namelefs  Graces  and  Decencies  that  flow  from  her  Words  and 
Actions,  form  him  for  a  more  mild  and  elegant  Deportment. 
His  Converfation  and  Example  on  tlie  other  hand,  enlarge  her 
Views,  raife  her  Sentiment:;,  fuftain  her  Rcfolutions,  and  free 
her  from  a  thoufand  Fears  and  Inquietudes,  to  which  her  more 
feeble  Conftituiion  fubjciits  her.  Surely  fuch  Difiwfitions,  and 
the  happy  Confcqucnces  which  rcfult  from  them,  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  carry  an  unfriendly  Afpcft  to  any  Duty  he  owes 
either  to  G'c^,  c>r  to  Man, 

Of  the  Ci^w/V^r// Alliance  the  following  arc  the 
natural   Laws,     Firft,    Mutual    Fidelity    to    the     Duties  cj 
Marriage-Bed.     Difloyalty  defeats   the   very  End     Marriage, 
of  Marriage,  tlifToivvb  ilio  natural  Cement  of  the 
Relation,  wcalcens  the  moral  Tye,  the  chief  Strength  of  which 
lies  in  the  Reciprocation  of  Affection,  and  by  making  the  Off- 
spring uncertain,  diminifhes  the  Care  and  Attachment  ncceflary 
Co  their  Education. 

2.  A  Confpiration  of  Counfels  and  Endeavours  to  pro- 
mote the  common  Inttieft  of  the  P'amily,  and  to  educate 
their  common  Offspring.  In  order  to  obferve  thefe  Laws,  it 
is  ncccflary  to  cultivate  both    before  and  during  the  married 

X  4  Sutej 
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iScate,  the  ftriAeft  £>ecency  and  Chaftity  of  Manners,  and  4 
juft  Scnfe  of  what  becomes  their  refpe&ive  Charaders. 

3.  The  Union  muft  be  inviolable  and  for  Life.  The  N»» 
ture  of  Friendfliip,  and  particularly  of  this  Species  of  it,  the 
Education  of  their  Offspring,  and  the  Order  of  Society  and 
of  Succeffions  which  would  otherwife  be  extremely  peiplezed, 
do  all  feem  to  require  it.  To  preferve  this  Union,  and  ren- 
der the  matrimonial  State  more  harmonious  and  comfortable^ 
a  mutual  Efteem  and  Tendernefs,  a  mutual  Deference  and 
Korbearance,  a  Communication  of  Advice,  and  Affiftance 
and  Authority,  are  abfolutely  neceflary.  If  either  Party  keq) 
within  their  proper  Departments  there  need  be  no  Difputti 
about  Power  of  Superiority,  and  there  will  be  none.  They 
have  no  oppo/rte^  no  feparaU  Interefts,  and  therefore  there  can 
be  no  juft  Ground  for  Oppofition  of  Conduct. 

From  this  Detail,  and  the  prefent  State  of 
Pofygatfty.  Things,  in  which  there  is  pretty  near  a  Parity 
of  Numbers  of  both  Sexes,  it  is  evident  that 
Polygamy  is  an  unnatural  State  ;  and  though  it  Ihould  be 
granted  to  be  more  fruitful  of  Children,  which  however  it  is 
not  found  to  be,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  fo  fit  for  rearing 
Minds,  which  fccms  to  be  as  much,  if  not  more,  the  Inten- 
tion of  Nature,  than  the  Propagation  of  Bodies. 

In  what  Cafes  Divorce  may  be  proper,  what 
are  the  juft  Obftacles  to  Marriage,  and  with- 
in what  Degrees  of  Conianguinity  it  may  be 
allowed,  we  have  not  room  tc)  difcufs  here,  and  therefore  we 
refer  the  Reader  to  Mr.  Hutchinfon's  ingenious  Moral  Campend. 
Book  III.  Chap.  i. 


&c. 


CHAP.     III. 

Of  Parental  Duty. 


Conmffioftof  |  Children  is  a  natural  Confequcnce  of  the 
farenu  and  matrimonial  Connc6lion,  and  the  Duties  which 
Children.  ^^^  ^^^^  them,  refult  as  naturally  from  that 
Connection.  The  feeble  State  of  Children,  fubjecl  to  fo 
inany  Wnnts  and  Dangers,  requires  their  inceffant  Care  and 
Attcntl  n  ;  their  ignorant  anJ  uncultivated  Minds  demand 
their  continual  inftrudioii  and  Culture.  Had  human  Crea- 
tures 
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Cures  OOOK  into  the  World  with  the  full  Strength  of  Men^ 
and  the  Weaknefi  of  Reafon  and  Vehemence  of  Paffions 
which  prevail  in  Children^  they  would  have  been  too  ftron^ 
or  coo  ftubbom  to  have  fubmitted  to  the  Government  and 
Inftru£Hon  of  their  Parents.  But,  as  they  were  defigned 
for  a  Prosreffion  in  Knowledge  and  Virtue,  it  was  proper 
that  the  Urowth  of  their  Bodies  fhould  keep  Pace  with  that 
of  their  Minds,  left  the  Purpofcs  of  that  PrcMcreffion  (hould 
have  been  defeated.  Among  other  admirable  Purpofes  which 
this  gradual  Expanfion  of  meir  outward  as  well  as  inward 
Scruchire  ferves,  this  is  one,  that  it  aiFords  ample  Scope  to 
ihe  Exercife  of  many  tenrier  and  generous  AiFe£^ions,  which 
iill  up  the  domeftic  Life  with  a  beautiful  Variety  of  Duties  and 
Enjoyments ;  and  are  of  courfe  a  noble  Difcipline  for  the  Heart, 
and  an  hardy  kind  of  Education  for  the  more  honourable  and 
important  Duties  of  public  Life. 

The  above-mentioned  weak  and  ignorant  State 
of  Children,  fecms  plainly  to  invdl  their  Pa-  The  Autbori- 
rents  with  fuch  Authority  and  Power  as  is  ne-  tyM^^^on 
ceflaiy  to  their  Support,  Protcftion,  and  Educa-  ijon.  '" 
lion ;  but  that  Authority  and  Power  can  be 
iconftrued  to  extend  no  farther  than  is  neceflary 
to  anfwcr  thofe  Ends,  and  to  laft  no  longer  than  that 
Weaknefs  and  Ignorance  continue  ;  wherefore  the  Founda- 
tion or  Reafon  of  the  Authority  and  Power  ceafing,  they 
ceafe  of  courfe.  Whatever  Power  or  Authority  then  it  may 
be  neceflary  or  lawful  for  Parents  to  exercife  during  the 
JNon-age  of  their  Cliildren,  to  affume  or  ufurp  the  fame 
vvhtn  they  have  attained  the  Maturity  or  full  Exercife  of  their 
Strength  and  Reafon,  wotild  be  tyrannical  and  unjuft.  From 
hence  it  is  evident,  that  Parents  have  no  Right  to  punifli  the 
Perfons  of  their  Children  more  feverely  than  the  Nature  of 
their  VVardfliip  requires,  much  lefs  to  invade  their  Lives,  to 
encroach  upon  their  Liberty,  or  transfer  them  as  their  Property 
to  any  Mailer  whatfoever.  J]ut  if  any  Parent  fhould  be  fo  un- 
juft and  inhuman  as  to  coniider  and  treat  them  like  his  other 
Goods  and  Chattels,  furely  whenever  they  dare,  they  may  re- 
fift,  and  whenever  they  can,  (hake  ofF  that  inhuman  and  unna- 
tural Yoke,  and  be  free  with  that  Liberty  with  which  God  anc'j 
Nature  invcfted  them. 

The  firft  Clafs  of  Duties  which  Parents  owe 
their  Children  rcfpeft  their  natural  Life,  and  thefe     Duties  of 
comprehend  ProteSion,    Nurture,  Provifion,    in-     Parents. 
producing  them  into  the  World  in  a  manner  fuita- 
Ue  to  their  Rank  and  Fortune,  and  the  like. 

The 
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^^^^^  The  fccond  Order  of  Duties  regank  die  m 

•^  h^ual  and  moral  Life  of  their  Children,  of  th^ 

^ucation  in  fuch  Arts  and  Accomplifliments  as  are  iKoeflaiy 
to  qualify  them  for  performing  the  Duties  they  owe  to  cbem- 
felves  and  to  others.     As  this   was  found  to  be  the  prin€i(ni 
Defign  of  the  matrimonial  Alliance,  fo  the  fulfilling  diat  De- 
sign is  the  mod  important   and  dignified  of  all  the  parental 
Duties.     In  order  therefore  to  fit  the  Child  for  ading  his  Part 
wifely  and  worthily,  as  a  Alan^  as  a  Citizen^  and  a  Cremttm 
tf  Gody  both  Parents  ought  to  combine  their  joint  Wifiioiii, 
Authority  and  Power,  and  each  apart  to  employ  thofe  Ta- 
lents,   which  are  the  peculiar  Excellency  and  Ornament  of 
their  rcfpedive  Sex.     The  Father  ought  to  lay  $ut  and  fyptf' 
ifiUnd  their  Education,  tlie  Mother  to  execute  and  manage  the 
Detail  of  which  (he  is  capable.     The  former  ihould  dired  the 
manly  Exertion  of  the  intclledual  aud  moral  Powen  of  htg 
Child.     His  Imagination,  and  the  Manner  of  thofe  Exertions 
^rc  the  peculiar  Province  of  the  latter.     The  fmrmer  Ihould 
aJyifc,  protc<5^,  command,  and  by  his  Experience,  malculine 
Vigour,    and   that   fupeiior  Authority  which    is    commonly 
afcribed  to  his  Sex,  brace  and  ftrcngthcn  his  Pupil  for  aSivt 
Life,  for  Gravity,  Integrity,  and  Firmncfs  in  Sufl^ring.     The 
Bufincfs  of  the  latter  is  to  bend  and  foften  her  Male  Pupil,  by 
the  Charms  of  her  Converdition,  and  the  Softnefs-  and  De» 
ccncy   of  her  Manners,  for  focial  Life,  for  Politcnefs  of  Tafle, 
and  the  elegant  Decorums  and  Enjoyments  of  Humanity  \  and 
to  improve  and  refine  the  Tender  ncfs  and  Mod  eft  y  of  her  />- 
male  Pupil,  and  form  her  to  all  thofe  mild  domeftic  Virtues, 
which  are  the  peculiar  Charaderillics  and  Ornamcnis  of  her 
Sex. 

Delightful  TafK  !  to  rear  the  tender  nought^ 
To  teach  the  fair  Idea  low  to  Jhoot  5 
Ti  breathe  tV  enllv'ntKg  Spirit^  and  to  fix 
Tlje  generous  Purpofe  In  the  glowing  Breaji. 

To  condu(ft  the  opening  Minds  of  their  fwcct  Charge  thro*  the 
fcvcral  Periods  of  their  Progrefs,  to  aflift  them  in  each  Pe- 
riod in  throwing  out  the  latent  Seeds  of  Reafon  and  Inge- 
nuity, and  in  gaining  frcfli  Acceflions  of  Light  and  Virtue; 
and  at  len;5th,  with  all  thefe  Advantages,  to  produce  the 
young  Adventurers  tipon  the  great  Theatre  of  human  Life, 
to  play  ihcir  fcvcr/.l  Parts  in  the  Si^ht  of  their  Friends,  of 
Society,  and  Mankind  !  liow  glorioufly  does  Heaven  reward 
the  I'al::,    when  the  Paients  behold  thofe  dear  Images  and 
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fUprflfaitatives  of  diemTeives,  inheriting  dieir  Virtues  as  well 
as  r  ortunes,  fuftaining  their  refpedive  Charaiders  gracefully 
and  worthily,  and  giving  them  the  agreeable  Proff>e£t  of  trani- 
mictbg  their  Name  with  growing  Honour  and  Advantage  to  a 
Race  yet  unborn  1 


CHAP.     IV. 

Herile  and  Servile  Duty. 

IN   the  natural  Courfe  of  human   Affairs   it 
muft  nccdBTarily  happen,  that  feme  of  Man*    Tie  Grwnd 
kind    will   live  in  Plenty    and    Opulence,    and    ff/^j^CoM- 
odiers  be  reduced  to   a  State   of  Indigence  and    •^^'^•• 
Poverty.     The  former  need  the  Labours  of  the 
latter,  and  the  latter  the  Provifion  and  Support  of  the  former. 
This  mutual   Neceflity    is  the  Foundation  of  that  Connec- 
tion, whether  we  call  it  Ajoral  or  Civi/j   which  fubfifts  be- 
tween   Maftcrs    and    Servants.      He    who   feeds 
another   has    a   Right  to   feme  Equivalent,    the    The  Condi' 
labour  of   him  whom    he    maintains,    and  the    ^^?^  ^  ^^^^ 
Fruits  of  it.     And  he  who  labours  for  another,     *^'^^' 
has    a  Right  to   cxpecl   that  he   (hould    fupport 
him.      But  as  the  Labours  of  a  Man  of  ordinary   Strength 
are  certainly  of  greater  Value  than  mere  Food  and  Cloath- 
inc; ;    becaufc   they  would  afiualJy  produce  more,   even  the 
Maintenance    of  a   Family,    were  the  Labourer   to   eniploy 
them  in   his  own   Behalf  \    therefore    he  has   an    undoubted 
Right  to  rate  and  difpofc  of  his  Service  for  certain  Wages 
above  mere  Maintenance;  and  if  he  has  incautioufly  difpofed 
of  it  for  the  latter  only,  yet   the  Contradl  being  of  the  one^ 
rous  kind,  he  may  equitably  claim  a  Supply  of  that  Defici- 
ency.      If  the   Service  be  fpecificd,    the  Servant  is  bound  to 
ihjx  only  ;  if  not,  then  he  is  to  be  conftrued  as  bound  only 
to  fuch  Services  as  are  confident  with  the  Laws  of  Juftice 
and  Humanity.     By  the  voluntary  Servitude  to  which  he  fub- 
je6ls   himfelf,  he  forfeits  no  Rights  but  fuch  as  arc  neccfTarily 
included  in  that  Servitude,   and    is  obnoxious  to  no  Punifh- 
ment  but  fuch  as  a  voluntary  Failure  in  the  Service  may  be 
fuppofcd  rcafonably   to  require.      The  Offspring  of  fuch  Ser- 

vants 
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vants  have  a  Right  to  that  Liberty  which  neither  they»  nor 
their  Parents  have  forfeited. 

As  to  thofe  who  bccaufe  of  fome  heinous  Of- 
^Tbf  Cafe  ef  fence,  or  for  fome  notorious  Damage,  for  which 
^eat  Of  en-  ^y^^y  cannot  oiherwife  compenfate,  arc  condemn- 
ed  to  perpetual  Service,  they  do  not,  on  that 
Account,  forfeit  all  the  Rights  of  Men  ;  but 
thofe,  the  Lofs  of  which  is  neceflary  to  fecure  Society  ag^inft 
the  like  OfFences  for  the  future,  or  to  repair  the  Damage 
they  have  done. 

With  regard  to  Captives  taken  in  War,  it 
Tie  Cnfe  of  is  barbarous  and  inhuman  to  make  perpetual 
Caftrt/es,  Slaves  of  them,  unlefs  fome  peculiar  and  ag- 
gravated Circumftanccs  of  Guilt  have  attend- 
ed their  Hoftility.  The  Bulk  of  the  Subjcfts  of  any  Go- 
vernment engaged  in  War,  may  be  fairly  efteemed  inno- 
cent Enemies,  and  therefore  they  have  a  Right  to  that  Qe- 
mency  which  is  confident  with  the  common  Safety  of  Man^ 
kind,  and  the  particular  Security  of  that  Society  againft 
which  they  aie  engaged.  Though  ordinary  Captives  have  a 
Grant  of  their  Lives,  yet  to  pay  their  Liberty  as  an  Equi- 
valent, is  much  too  high  a  Price,  There  are  other  Ways  of 
acknowledging  or  returning  the  Favour,  than  by  furrender- 
ing  what  is  far  dearer  than  Life  itfelf.  *  To  thofe  who 
under  Pretext  of  the  NeccfBties  of  Commerce,  drive  the  un- 
natural Trade  of  bargaining  for  human  Flefli,  and  configning 
their  innocent  but  unfortunate  Fellow-creatures  to  eternal 
Servitude  and  Mifery,  wc  may  addrcfs  the  Words  of  a  fine 
Writer ;  "  Let  Avarice  defend  it  as  it  will,  there  is  an  honeft 
*'  Rcludance  in  Humanity  againft  buying  and  felling,  and 
**  regarding  thofe  of  our  own  Species  as  our  Wealth  and 
"  Poffeffions." 

As  it  is  the  Servant's  Duty  to  ferve  his  Matter  with  Fidelity 
and  Chearfulnefs,  like  one  who  knows  he  is  accountable  to 
the  great  Lord  of  the  Univcrfe,  fo  the  Maftcr  ought  to  cxaS 
notliing  of  his  Servant  beyond  the  natural  Limits  of  Reafon 
and  Humanity,  remembering  that  he  is  a  Brother  of  the  fame 
Family,  a  Partner  of  the  fame  Nature,  and  a  Subjedl  of  the 
fime  great  Lord. 

•  rU,  Hutch.  Mor.  hji.  Phil,  lib,  IIJ.  cap.  3, 


C  HAP, 
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G  H  A  P.    V. 

Social  Duties  of  the  private  Kind. 

JItherto  we  have  confidered  only  the  Donujiic^  Oecon^ 
mical  Duties,  becauf^  thefe  are  firft  in  the  Progrels  of 
e.  But  as  Man  pafTes  beyond  the  little  Circle  of  a  Fa- 
mily, he  forms  Connexions  with  Relations,  Friends,  Neigh- 
bours, and  others  ;  from  whence  refuUs  a  new  Train  of  Du- 
ties of  the  more  private  focial  Kind,  as  Friendjhip^  Chaftity^ 
Cwrtefy^  Good'Neighbourhoodj  Charity^  Forgivenefs^  Hofpi^ 
tality. 

Man  is  admirably  formed  for  particular   focial 
Attachments    and     Duties.     There  is  a  peculiar    Man's  Apti- 
and  ftrong  Propenfity  in  his  Nature  to  be  afflwaed    '**''  f^^  ^^ 
with  the  Sentiments  and  Difpofitions  of  others.     "'^* 
Men,  like   certain   mufical  Indruments,    are  fet 
to  each  other,  fo  that  the  Vibrations   or  Notes  excited  in  one, 
raife  correfpondent  Notes  and  Vibrations  in  the  others.     The 
Impulfes   of  PUafure  or  Pain^  Joy  or  Sorrow,  made  on  one 
Mind,  are  by  an  inftantaneous  Sympathy  of  Nature,  commu- 
nicated in   fome  degree  to   all ;    cfpecially  when  Hearts  are 
(as  an  humane  Writer  exprefles  it)  in  Untfon  of  Kindnefs  ; 
the  Joy  that  vibrates  in  one,  communicates  to  the  other  alfo. 
"We  may  add,    that   though    Joy    thus   imparted  fwells  the 
Harmony,   yet  Grief  vibrated  to  the  Heart  of  a  Friend,  and 
rebounding  from   thence   in   fympathetic  Notes,    melts  as  it 
were,  and  almoft  dies   away.      All   the  Paflions,    but  efpc- 
cially  thofe  of  the  focial  Kind,    are  contagious ;    and   when 
the  Paffions  of  one  Man  mingle  with  thofe  of  another,  they 
rncreafe   and  multiply    prodigioufly.      There  is  a  moft  mov- 
ing Eloquence   in  the  human  Countenance,  Air,  Voice,  and 
Gefiure,  wonderfully  expreffive  of  the   moft  latent    Feelings 
and  Paffions  of   the   Soul,    which   darts  them  like  a  fubtile 
Flame,  into  the   Hearts   of  others,    and  raifes  correfpondent 
Feelings   there:     Friendfhip,    Love,     Good-humour,     Joy, 
fpread  through  every    Feature,    and    particularly    (hoot    from 
the    Eyes    their   fofter    and  fiercer  Fires  with  an  irrefiftible 
Energy.     And    in    like    manner,    the  oppofite    Paflions    of 
Hatr^,    Enmity,    Ill-humour,    Melancholy,    diffufe    a    ful- 
len  and  faddening  Air  over  the  Face,  and  flaibing  from  Eye 
to  Eye,  kindle  a  Train    of  funilar  PaiEons.    By  thefe  and 

other 
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Other  admirable  Pieces  of  Machinery,  Men  are  formed  for  So^ 
ciety  and  the  delightful  Interchange  of  friendly  Sentiments  and 
Duties,  to  increafe  the  Happinefe  of  others  by  Participation^ 
and  their  own  by  Rebound,  and  to  dimini(h,  by  dividing,  the 
common  Stock  of  their  Mifcry. 

The  firft  Emanations  of  the  Social  Principle 
Duties  art'  beyond  the  Bounds  of  a  Family,  lead  us  to  fonrt 
fin^from  ^  nearer  Conjundtion  of  Friendlhip  or  Good-wiR 
^UHon.         ^^^^  thofe,  who  are  any  wife  conneded  with  ixi 

by  Bhodj  or  Domejiic  Alliance.  To  them  our 
AfFeftion  does,  commonly,  exert  itfelf  in  a  greater  or  lefr' 
Degree,  according  to  the  Nearnefs  or  Diftance  of  the  Relation.- 
And  thi^  Proportion  is  admirably  fuited  to  the  Extent  o^oti 
Powers  and  the  Indigence  of  our  State ;  for  it  is  only  within 
thofe  leffer  Circles  of  Confanguinity  or  Alliance,  that  the  Ge- 
nerality of  Mankind  arc  able  to  difplay  their  Abilities  or  Bene- 
volence, and  confequently  to  uphold  their  Conne£tion  with 
Society  and  Subferviency  to  a  public  Intcrcft.  Therefore  it  vs 
our  Dutj'  to  regard  thefe  clofcr  Connexions  as  the  next  De- 
partment to  that  of  a  Family,  in  which  Nature  has  marked  out 
for  us  a  Sphere  of  Adivity  and  Ufefulnefs ;  and  to  eukix'ate 
the  kind  AfFcdions  which  are  tlie  Cement  of  thofe  endearing 
Alliances. 

hm-rftcnts  Frequently,    the  View  of  diflinguifliing  Moral 

oj  trletiA'  Qualities  in  fome  of  our  Acquaintance  may  give 
jbip,  birth    to    that    more   noble   Connection  we  call 

Friendship,  which  is  far  fupcrior  to  the  Al- 
liances of  Confanguinity.  For  thefe  arc  of  a  fuperficial, 
and  often  of  a  tranlitory  Nature,  of  which,  as  they  hold  more 
of  Injliu^l  than  of  Reafon^  wc  cannot  give  fuch  a  rational 
Account.  But  Frimdjhip  derives  all  its  Strength  and  Beauty, 
and  the  only  Exiftence  which  is  durable,  from  the  Qiialities 
of  the  Heart,  or  from  virtuous  and  lovely  Difpofitions.  Or, 
fhould  thefe  be  wanting,  they  or  fome  Shadow  of  them  muft 
be  fuppofed  prcfcnt.  Therefore  Friendjhlp  may  be  defcrlbed 
to  be,  "  The  Union  of  two  Souls,  by  means  of  Virtue^  the 
•'  common  Objeft  and  Cement  of  their  mutual  AfFeSion." 
Without  Virtue,  or  the  SuppoHtion  of  it,  Fricndfliip  is  only  a 
Mercenary  League,  an  Alliance  of  Intereft,  which  muft  dif- 
folve  of  courle  when  that  Intereft  decays  or  fubfifts  no  longer. 
It  is  not  fo  much  any  particular  Paffion,  as  a  Compofition  of 
fome  of  the  nobl eft  Feelings  and  PafHons  of  the  Mind.  Gm^ 
Senfe^  a  ptfi  Tajle  and  Love  of  Firtue^  a  thorough  Candor  and 
Benignity  of  Hearty  or  what  we  ufually  call  a  Good  Tempef^ 
and  a  generous  Sympathy  of  Sentiments  and  Aftc£iions,  aix:  the 

nc- 
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sffiury  Ingredients  of  this  virtuous  Conncflion-  When  it  i^ 
ted  on  Efteem  ftrengthened  by  Habit,  and  mellowed  by 
DC^  it  yields  infinite  Pleafurc,  ever  new  and  ever  growing, 
noble  Support  amidft  the  various  Trials  and  VicifTitudes 
afc,  and  an  high  Seafoning  to  moft  of  our  other  Enjoy- 
Its.  To  form  and  cultivate  virtuous  Friendfhip  muft  be 
f  improving  to  the  Temper,  as  its  principal  Ohje^  is  ^/V- 
fct  off  with  all  the  Allurement  of  Countenance,  Air  and 
nners,  fhining  forth  in  the  native  Graces  of  manly  honeft 
Ciments  and  Affections,  and  rendered  vijible  as  it  were  to 

friendly  Speflator  in  a  Conduft  unaffcftedly  great  and 
d;  and  as  its  principal  Exercifes  are  the  very  Energies  of 
tue,  or  its  Effects  and  Emanations.     So  that  where-cver 

amiable  Attachment  prevails,  it  will  exalt  our  Admiration 

Attachment  to  Virtue,  and,  unlefs  impeded  in  its  Courfe 
unnatural  Prejudices,  run  out  into  a  Friendfliip  to  tlie  Hu- 
1  Race.  For  as  no  one  can  merit,  and  none  ought  to 
rp,  the  facred  Name  of  Friend,  who  hates  Mankind,  fo, 
ocvcr  truly  loves  thcniy  poffcffes  the  moft  eflential  Quality 
I  true  Friend. 

The  Duties  of  Friendfr.ip  are  a  mutual  Efteem 
each  other  unbribed  by  Intcreft  and   indepen-     Its  Duties, 
t  of  it,  a  generous  Confidence   as  far  diibnt 
n  Sufpicion  as  from   Rcfervc,  an  inviolable  Harmony  of 
timcnts  and   Difpofitions,  of  Defigns  and  Intcrefts,  a  Fi- 
ty   unfliaken  by   the  Changes  of   Fortune,    a  Conftancy 
iltera,ble  by  Dirfance  of  Time  or  Place,   a  Refignation  of 
;'s^  perfonai  Intercft  to  thofe  of  one's  Friend,  and  a  recipro- 
,    unenvious,   unrcfcrvcd  Exchange  of  kind  Offices. — But 
idft  all  the  Exertions  of  this  Moral  Connexion,  humane 
!  generous  as    it    is,  we  muft  remember  that  it  operates 
bin  a  narrow  Sphere,  and  its  immediate  Operations  refpcft 
y  the  Individual,  and  therefoic,  its  particular  Impulfes  muft 
I  be  fubordinatc  to  a  more  public  Interell-,  or  be  always  di- 
ted  and  controulcd  by  the  mure  cxtenfivc  Connexions  of 

Nature. 
^Vhen  our  Friendfliip  terminates  on    any  of 

other  Sex,    in   whom  Beauty  or  Agreeable-     I'Ovemtd 
%    of    Perfon    and    external    Ciracefulnefs    of    ^^^P^J- 
inners    confpirc  to  exprcfs  and   heighten  the 
>ral  Charm  of  a  tender  honcft  Heart;  and  fwect,  ingenious, 
deft  Temper,  lighted  up  by  good  Senfe,  it  generally  grows 
3  a  more  foft  and  endearing  Attachment.     When  this  Atf- 
iment  is  improved  by  a  growing  Acquaintance   with  the 
orth  of  its  Object,  is  conduced  by  Difcrction,   and  iffue 
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at  length,  as  it  ought  to  do,  in  the  Moral  Connexion  formerly* 
mentioned,  it  becomes  the  Source  of  many  amiable  Duties,  of 
a  Communication  of  Paffions  and  Interefts,  of  the  moft  refined 
Decencies,  and  of  a  thoufand  namclefs  deep-felt  Joys  of  recipro- 
cal Tendernefs  and  Love,  flowing  from  every  Look,  Word  and 
A6tion.  Here  Fricndfliip  a£b  with  double  Energy,  and  the 
Natural  confpires  with  the  Moral  Charms,  to  ftrengthen 
and  fecure  the  Love  of  Virtue.  As  the  delicate  Nature  of 
Female  Honour  and  Decorum,  and  the  inexpreffible  Grace 
of  a  chaflc  and  modeft  Behaviour,  are  the  fureft  and  indeed  die 
only  means  of  kindling  at  firft,  and  ever  after  of  keeping  i&sx 
this  tt'r>dcr  and  elegant  Flame,  and  of  accompliflitng  the  ez- 
cellciic  £nJs  dv:figncd  by  it ;  to  attempt  by  Fraud  to  violate 
one,  or,  under  Pretence  of  Paflion,  to  fully  and  corrupt  the 
other,  and,  by  fo  doing,  to  expofc  the  too  often  credulous  and 
unguarded  Object,  with  a  wanton  Cruelty,  to  the  Hatred  of 
her  own  Sex,  and  the  Scorn  of  our's,  and  to  the  lowefl  In- 
famy of  both,  is  a  Condud  not  only  bafe  and  aiminal, 
but  inconfiftcnt  with  that  truly  rational  and  refined  ErJoy- 
ment,  the  Spirit  and  QuintefTencc  of  which  is  derived  from 
the  bafhful  and  facred  Charms  of  Virtue  kept  untainted,  and 
therefore  ever  alluring  to  the  Lover's  Heart. 

Courtefy^  Good-mighhourkGod^  AffahtUiy^  and  the 
Court rf),  like  Duties,  which  are  founded  on  our  private 
^n'^'h'^f^'  S"^^^^  Connections,  arc  no  Icfs  ncceflary  and 
J^.^  *  obligatory  to  Creatures  united  in  Society,  and 
fupporting  and  fupported  by  each  other  in  a 
Chain  of  mutual  Want  and  Dependence.  They  do  not  con- 
fiil  in  a  fmooth  Addrefs,  an  artificial  or  obfcquious  Air, 
fawning;  Adulations,  or  a  polite  Servility  of  Manners,  but  in  a 
juft  and  modeft  Senfe  of  our  own  Dignity  and  that  of  others 
and  of  the  Reverence  due  to  Mankind,  efpecially  to  thofe  who 
hold  the  higher  Links  of  thj  Social  CInin  ;  in  a  difcrcetand 
manly  Accommodation  of  ourfclves  to  the  Foibles  and  Humoors 
of  others  ;  in  a  ftricft  Obfervance  of  the  Rules  of  Decorum 
and  Civility  ;  but  above  all  in  a  frank  obliging  Carriacc,  and 
generous  Interchange  of  good  Deeds  rather  than  XVords. 
Such  a  Conduct  is  of  great  Ufe  and  Advantage,  as  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent Security  againft  Injury,  and  the  beft  Claim  and  Re- 
commendation to  the  Efteem,  Civility  and  univerfal  Refpcd 
©f  Mankind.  This  inferior  Order  of  Virtues  unite  the  particu* 
lar  Members  of  Society  more  clofcly,  and  form  the  Icfler  Pillars 
cf  the  civil  Fabric  >  which,  in  many  Inftanccs^  fupply  the  un- 
avoidable 

*  Sff  C.Ap.  z.  cf  this  Si'ff, 
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c    Dcfc»:ls  of  I..UV:,   ciriJ  nj:;ir.tai':  ti^c  H.iiniofiy  and 
n  of  Social  Ii.U-rcoiiric,  whciv  t!*w'  iiiorc  iinporrant  unJ 
Lincb  iS  V'irL'iC  .iR:  wMiiiini. 
ty    and     /**;  '^^l^tfitfi     a:c     tri'lv      r.n^/i.j'^Ie 
nil   i)nfuN  of  :lx  :.  ;.:i:l  kind.     Tl.^-.c  is     r.'!.;.'-, 
id   D::!.r.vil  .rs  <n'  Ivi.^!us  coinnijr:'y  laiccn     ^  •  i'-^ . '•-•7^. 
jf  by    !vl'/!.«l    vv  riui::-,  ^vi:*.    P.rl 


i:id 


*!\>  Uilili  ilic  Jnun'.r,  is  nccdiiiry  to  the  Jioine  :M\fX 
of  Sociwr\  ;  I:/  fiillii  the  hiUcr  is  a  Duty  c^jnaliy  i..cicd 
gatory,  and  fvf.'J^  lo  ili*,'  Jin;novcrocnc  and  Prorpcrity  of 
;  hi!',  as  ri)v  V'ioiati(»n  of  them  ij  net  cqjriliy  prijudicial 
■>u'^ic  C-y>  i,  liic  tn'il'lin;:  thc:ii  n  n:jt  fubi^ded  to  the 
incw  t.f  Luv/,  b.it  ici:  to  the  Cand»'ir,  lium:.n:ty,  and 
ic  of  Indi*.  itljj.ii- .  And  ry  tr::s  ir.can^  ample  Scope  is 
cxcrcifc  all  :!ic  Gcnerufity  and  uifpiay  the  i;cni'iiic  Me- 
Luilrc  of  Virtue.  '[T:«;s  tlic  W'ants  and  Mistoiiuncs  (»f 
.ill  j.)i  onr  diaiir.;Lle  AilirianLC  and  fcaionaMe  Supplies. 
e  i.\)»Kl  M '.n,  uno.;nihv.ined  by  Law  and  uncontrouicd 
i.m  Authority,  uiil  ch:arful«y  acknowledge  and  {»enc- 
^.tj.^fy  tiiif.  nK.uniiVl  i.'id  n.ovinj.5  CUim  ;  a  Ci.dni  fiip- 


bv 


SanJUon  of   li.a.'.n,  ot  wiu^ie  Hountics   he  \:\ 


d  to  I'.e  i):;.*  i:r..:jiul  'J*r.::!Lv:.  if  hi:,  own  p-rft'.t  R'.jhrr 
lucvl  by  t'lc  I nj'iii ice  of  o:!u:-is,  he  will  not  tiKi\fon- 
icir  w-..'»^?'..v  Ri«/.t  tj  Pitv  r.nd  i-orujvcnefD,  unlef-; 
.r.t  of  t-j;  .J  ili»)u!u  •■;•  i.ico.iri.Iv-nt  witii  the  »nt>:v  .» 
xijihts  of  ^Kicty,  or  tin;  public  Good.  In  th.::  Cafi;  h  * 
\"c  icc'iu'.ft:  to  public  JuUia:  and  the  l.av.v,  and  even 
:  wiil  f  rv^ftcute  tl  c  injury  with  no  unncceilary  Sevc- 
t  K;ther  with  Miidnds  and  iliuDar.iiy.  Whui  the 
5  merely  f.cr'oiv;!,  and  or' fu;.h  a  Nature  as  toailniit  of 
io::o,  i-.::d  t'..  itTgivencls  oj  \vli:ch  won!!  be  attended 
•)  wt'-.v-  Lor-f-.«;i:;'U'Vv,  e/pecsaliv  ut"  a  j-r.biic  kind,  the 
:an  v.-ill  .:.-.i^i'o'j;lv  f')i;:!\e  hi^  f'tiliuiif';  iSioih'.r.  /\nd 
J  ]>:'.-:  !j  i!'»  i'-,  :.:. '.  !iOt  to  t.-.-c  *  i-ri\.;:..' Re'..:!p^:  oi* 
•  j-.\:i '.•...•  1.  .J.  i-.;  t!:i:vch  Iv;.!' in.:;.::!,  i-t  lii-i-ry  is 
ill'..:.'.     ,  ;••.:■'    :;■•.,:■»  :.:^«!,  ;.i  w." ,  !'b:er\  Ld  j-a^o'.*-,  \cv 
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:    y.l    Vo^':.;::r:P'-    u:-:    w. 

.:.--i:oid  l'.irt'iifi-"s 

;.•  V.  j'-.).-   c:..i*:iM.^-i  v.:s 

u'.er';  t.:ic  to  :cl 

n  C;\-:1j,  di  '  tc  '  '.:.*'.;.- 

C  :  ^.-nt.njs:  ..iv.- 

■  •'.!  inivnt.  it  i,  Vw  tt-.. 

:i;hci:'r  >ii:ro:.:r 

u:-i  10  i:..'-.e  l:.'i  J.  ;•'•;.} 
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i?  r.-^:  imr.r.-.c'i^- .■.>'..*.  T!  crctorc,  where  the  Scciiritv  of  t'lc 
I ! u! i \  i  .^ u .i" ,  <.»r  Cioi ' J  '. ■  t*  t hL  Pu L! i o,  do .<  n ot  rec; u ■  re  :i  pr«  '.^ur - 
1 1  ■ :) .: '• '. •-•  Rot . il  I .: t i  () n ,  i :  i  -  »^.  j: :  c e .1  l»!c  to  tl : c  gc jk  r.-. !  L:i w  .i? 
r>.-."-.-v«-!vr::c,  .:r.«J  i«»  I'lc  p.in.Ctil.ir  F.no  or  t!ic  P.^Jiori  (-A.-.ivh 
i-  r  »  rrcv\'i;t  !:n-.i'v  and  t'JC  Miicry  occali.iricJ  hv  it)  :•"»  f'-'-^p.-j 
prL'^l  iPMr^s  *  i-r  iw:  ?  »  :c:\:rn  K\::  rbr  tvii.  I'l-W  l)-sy 
is  or.c  ot"  the  nr^hle  RLi'.i:*jiTU".ts  wh.v  r.  Cvr/ .•;.'.* »;.*:;  h.ij«  nuiic 
rp.  :j  t'-f  2cn.:.il   Maxim-  ;:pJ   Prvtctki-  «.»r"  Mankniv!,  arrd  c::- 


t.rccJ   v.-  t'i   a  ;>cru,i«ir   ^crcn:t:: 


..;iit\ ,  bv  ^.ii: jl; 


/  :•:  :.) 


I. 


V:  ::,riZ  t!v.ii  aWv-t'-i!.  Arivi  in  dec  J.  ihj  Pr.iOtivTj  ..»:  ir?  :•  ;-.- 
:v  i:.-  '-v.':-;  R-j\v.:rJ  ,  by  cxp.l!!::^:  fru.ni  the  M.riJ  r'li-  ir. ■•.: 
liiva.!'.:!  lntr'.:Jjr'i  v.\'vn  il.-.  Rc:vik',  thtjj  rancorous  P.: iJi .■.:;? 
wWiK'h  aic  i'^-.^»i  »'.r»d  ik:ij^:1  I*.y  Rtrciurin:.-.:,  and  b\  j;*.;:::::!^ 
;-.nd  cvt:i  rv.nd;.;ii^  cvc:  v  K:ii.*my  one  has,  cxccp:  huh  2:  h*:vf 
lijithin:^  lc«'t  orMtn  hut  tlic  outward  Form. 

1  lit:  mort  e-ilat^^'d  aiu)  huniaric  Cv^rxLVtior* 
//■•;■.■■.•.•■•'}  of  thi"  pri'ate  Kind,  iccno  t.^  be  the  H:>:*p:t:.:\c 
Alli.x:;ve,  tioni  which  flow  thi*  iimicblo  ■j.:\d  ci- 
ii'.'cr-.'ili'd  D-.iTuv  wc  uwc  i'>  Stranivj---  If"  the  KxercTc  d 
\\i'Jun>  of  :1h-  n  Ml  |Mi>.!!v'  and  ii:tbnclive  kind  i.-.  bch-wld 
v.'ith  M'.nil  Apn::»-A.ii-.:i  .ii:d  I  Klsj.!;:,  how  love!  v  .::jd  wr.^:- 
r.d'le  Miutr  i!v!{-  i-.ppi'ir.  *vh:ch  u\.[]{  Uk\\\  a  ca!m  Phi !:.;::!. r.TV, 

air-   iv-'ilidid    sn  tl;'.   •-..{Un^P.   Kiilht?  . :nd  Cor:ncetio:;>  "fS-Mii;, 

a.::!  I- Hi  ■•••race  Mvi>,  u.-t  l-i  a  |\ir:ii  ul.'.r  S;.'CJ,  lV.?t\,  v-.r  Nr;^.", 
^-..t  ..11  i:i  L'Lnji  1' w!t!iin.n  LMiinctson,  and  without  :.:'v  «.•  i/; 
!-'tic  Piiiiahtit:-"*  S';'!!-!o\e. 
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s  lie  beyond  the  Reach  of  Human  Skill  and  Power,  and 
opcrly  of  her  own  Department  Tie  has  j^ivcn  tht  ii:ii(h- 
aiid.  Thefc  Men  may  dciign  .  r  and  imitate,  but  he 
rither  rival  them,  nor  add  to  their  Bcuiity  cv  Perfection. 
are  the  Forms  and  Strudlure  of  Vci;ctablcs,  Animals, 
any  of  their  Produiliuns,  as  the  Iloncy-comb,  the  Spi  - 
Web,    and  the  like.     There  are  others  of  her  AVorks 

(he  has  of  derig:n  left  iinfinifhed,  as  it  were,  in  order 
rcifc  the  Ingcnuiiy  and  Power  of  Man.  She  h.is  prcfent- 
lim  a  rich  Profnfion  of  Materials  of  every  kind  f(;r  his 
jniency  and  Ufc  ;  but  they  aic  rude  and  unpoliflicd,  or 

be  come  at  without  Art  and  Labour.  Thefc  tlicreforc 
ft  apply,  in  ordtr  to  adapt  them  to  his  Ufe  and  to  enjoy 
in  Perfection.  Thus  Nature  has  given  him  an  infinite 
y  of  Herbs,   (irain,  Foffils,  Minerals,  Wood,  Water, 

Air,  and  a  thoufand  other  crude  Materials  to  fuppiy 
mcrous  Wants.     Rut   he   muft  fow,  plant,  dig,  refine^ 

build,  and,  in  (hort,  ma:iufa6turc  the  various  Produce 
»turc,  in  order  to  obtain  e\cn  the  Neccflarie?,  and  much 
the  Conveniencies  and  Jlkgancics  of  Life.  Thcfe  then 
le  Price  of  his  Labour  and  Induftry,  and,  without  that, 
c  will  fell  him  nothing.  15ui  as  the  Wants  of  Mankind 
my,  and  the  fingle  Strength  of  Individuals  fmall,  they 
hardly  find  the  Neccfliuics,  and  much  Icfs  thcConveni- 

of  Life,  without  uniting  their  Ingenuity  and  Strength 
uiring  thefe,  and  without  a  mutual  Inteieourfe  ofgopj 
s.  Some  Men  are  better  formed  for  fome  kinds  of  In- 
y  and  Labour,  and  others  for  other  kinds  ;  and  diftercnl 
md  Climates  are  enriched   with  difFcrcnt   Productions ; 

Men  by  exchanging  the  Produce  of  their  refpcdtivc  La- 

and  fuppiy ing  ilic  Wants  of  one  Countr-  with  the  Su- 
tics  of  another,  do,  in  effl(5t,  diminift  .'he  Labours  of 
anci  irv.reafc  the  Abundance  of  all.      Thi^  is  the  Foun- 

of  iili  Comnurce,  or  Exehang«i  of  Commodities  and 
>  o:!C  with  another;  in  order  to  fae  ill  t.ite  which.  Men 
xn:rived  different  Specirs  of  Cj/V/,  or  .•  5;.v^',  as  a  com 
t:;n'..'.ird  bv  W'uili  to  eiuniate  the  conp.irativc  Value*?  of 
ff^H.  live  Cjf.'Hi^.  Jii.t  lo  render  Commerce  fiire  and  cf 
,  y^v'/.V'-,  rulr-dit::'.-:-.  ^^fiariiy.,  2nd  fiJiUtj  to  CV.v.'/ •/..'< 
cKiiU-ly  iicfiliry. 
//.v,  or  /"./?■-;;'•..•  ■'■•;c, 
•c.«iti  .11  to  tr-tt  <  I'l- 
I   l.v    t.'i'vpu   i     «;    \'m: 


a. 
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or,   i: 

)    other    v/'-.Td?. 
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;y  (houJd  prove  to  Ijc  againfl  his  Intercft  ?  And  do  not  wc 
ndcmn  him  as  a  Knave,  wlio  violates  thtm  on  that  Ac- 
int  ?  A  Promifc  is  a  voluntiiry  l^eclaration,  by  Words  or 
an  Aflion  etjually  fignificant,  of  our  Rcfolution  to  do  ibme- 
ng  in  bwhnif  of  another,  or  for  his  Service.  When  it  is 
dc,  the  Ferfon  who  makes  it,  is  by  all  fuppofed  under  a;i 
^ligation  to  perform  it.  And  he  to  whom  it  is  made,  may 
Hand  the  Performance  as  his  Right.  That  Perception  of 
ligation  is  a  fimple  Idea,  and  is  on  the  (iime  Footing  as  our 
ler  Moral  Perceptions,  wiiich  may  be  defciihcd  by  fn- 
nces,  but  cann'it  be  defined.  Whether  we  h.ive  a  Per- 
ition  of  fuch  Oblii^afion  ouite  dillincl  from  the  Intcreft, 
ler  Public  or  Private,  that  may  accompany  the  Fulfilment 
it,  muft  be  referred  to  the  Confcience  of  every  Individual, 
id,  whethir  the  mere  Senfe  of  that  Obligation,  apart  from 
Conconi.'tants,  is  not  a  fufficicnt  Inducenicnt,  or  Motive  to 
'p  nnc*j  Promifr,  without  having  recourfc  to  any  illfifh 
ncip'.e  of  our  Nature,  mutt,  be  likcwife  appealed  to  the 
nfclcnce  of  every  hoiuft  Man.  rair-dtalhig  and  Fidelity 
Com^'dih  require,  that  we  take  no  Advantage  of  the  Ig- 
ance,    Paffion,    or    Incapacity    of  others,   from  whatever 

ufc  that    Incapacity   arifcs ; that  we  be  explicit  and 

idiJ  \\\  nukin^^  IJ^ngaini),  juft  and  failhlul  in  fulfilling  our 
*t  of  liiem.  Aiul  it  the  other  Party  violates  his  Engage- 
nis,  Rcdrcfs  is  to  be  fouglit  from  the  Laws,  or  from  thofe 
o  are  intruded  with  the  Execution  of  them.  In  fine,  the 
.v.v; •;•.:«/   Virtues   and  Duties  require   that   we  not  only  do 

:   inv:ivle,  but  maintain  the  Rights  of  others  ; that  we  be 

'  arJ  iiTipartial  in  transferring,  bartering,  or  exchanging 
ip»rrtv,  wi)ether  in  Crood.-^  iiX  Service  ;  and  be  inviolably 
hful  to  our  Word  arid  our  Engagcnienrs  where  the  Matter 
them  i^  not  criminal,  and  where  they  are  not  extorted  by 
rce. — init  on  tliis  the  dcfigncd  Brevity  of  tlie  Work  will 
:  periTiit  us  farther  to  infift. 


C  II  A  P.     VII. 

^ocu.l  LiUics  of  the  Politicai-  KiiuL 

Trr.  :!»*c  nov/  arrived  at  the  At//  and  hi^'htji  Order  (.f 
i\  !)',:i':cs  rcfj-tiiing  Society,  which  rciiiit  fr^m  rjj: 
cnii*;  «>i  t'le  mdl  i'.encrous  and  heroic  AfFcw  lion .,  M.d  ;.!v- 
ndcd  0.1  uu!  n:ul!:  enlarged  Conncclionb. 

•V  3  Ti:.- 
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The  S:::iil  Princ'4  le  in  Man  is  of  fuch  an  ex- 
r'l:::-al  paniivc  Nature,  th:it  it  cannot  he  confined  within 

C7.vi.-.;t/.'-.      ti^c  Circuit  oi'  :i  Fitmiiy,  ot  Fiicnds,  or  a  Xcii^h- 
houihood;     it  fpicads  into    wider  Syllcn:b,    ani 
draws  !\Icn  into  larger  Confederacies,  Communiuc;?  and  Com- 
mnn-wc.ilth^. — It    is   in  thcfe  only   that   the  higher   Powers 
of  our  N.ituro  attiiin  the  hi^Jicf'''    Improvement  and  Perfection 
of  which  they  are  capahlc.     Thcfe  Principles  hardly  find  Ob- 
je«fh  in  the  foHMry  Stale   (»f  Nature.     There  the  Principle  of 
Action  riles   no   higher   at   faiihcit  than  Xtitu  cl  .jffcclr.n  to- 
wards one's  Onsprin^.      'I'hcre    Perfonal  or  Family-Wants 
entirely  enprofs   the   Creature's   Attention   and    Labour,   and 
al!(^\v    no    f  .eifurc,    or,    if  ihicy  did,    no  Excrcifc  for  Views 
;';id    AfFciflitms   of  a  more   enlarged    kind.      In    SoUtudf  ai! 
?.:e  rn:p!.:ycd  in   the  fame  way,  in  providing   for  the  jlrAnu! 
I  ;iV.     Ap.d  even   after  their  utmcft  Labour  and  Care,  finglc 
.uul  nn.iivicd   by  tlie  Tndultry   of  oihicrs,  tlicy  find  but  a  forry 
Sipply  ^r   tlitjr    Want?,    and   a    feehu\    precarious  Security 
ii.,:».r.r;   [X;n  'crs  from   wild  Bealls  ;  from  inclement  Skies  and 
Sv-f  v..  ;  from  the  Miflakes,  or  petulant  Pallions  of  their  Fel- 
I:. •.%•-(.'; -Mture?  ;  from  their  Prefvrvnco   of  themfelvcs  to  their 
V.'iJ.i-'n.r-:  3    and   from   all   the  httic  Lxorbitanccs   of  Selt- 
if*  I',     liat  in  S:citt\\  the  mutual  Aids  which    Men  give  and 
!«.c'.,ve,  f:. Often  the  Labours  of  each,  and  the  combined  Strength 
?.:A  Rtaj'x.:i  of  Individuals   give  Secuiity  and  Protc<5tinn  to  the 
v.'vlc  i!,,Jy.     There  is    both  a  V'aiiefy  and  Subordination  of 
Ck-ri.i.^  a:r.^>pg  Mankind.     So.me  aie  farmed  to  lead  and  dircfl 
othiTs,  to  contrive  Plans  of  Happinefs  for  Individuals,  ?nd  of 
(r.iVv-rniiicrit  for  Communities,  to  take  in    a   Public  Intcrcfti 
luvciit  L.ivvs  and  Arts  •'^"^  f'rpeiinterd  tp.iii  Execution,  anilm 
f!'o:t  t )  reiiiie  and  civilize  hunjjin    Life.     Others,  who  hjvc 
•  ^••t  L;o'j  ^lood  Head?,  n'.ay  have  as  honclt  Hearts,  a  truly  Public 
'^lirit,  Love  of  Lii-trty,  Hatred  of  Corruption   and  'iVrannVi 
.1  gwi^ero'.s  Siihij'.ilj:..n  t.>  Law-,    Order,    and  Public  Inflitu- 
f:)!5s,  .\w\  a!^  c\tcniivc  Mv.lanlhropy.     And  others,   who  have 
none  of  ihofe  Capacities   eitlicr  of  Heart,  or  Head,  may  be 
well  formal   for    Manual  }' xerciles  and  Bodily  Labour.    The 
fornicr  o:  :heJo  Principles  liavc  no  Scope  in    Solitude,  where 
s  Man's  Thoug.its  and  Coiiccri-.s  do  all  cither  center  in  him- 
fvir,  or  extend  no  farthci   than  a  Family  ;    into  which  little 
Circle   al)  the    I3utv'  and  Vi:u:c    of   the    Solitary   Mortal  is 
crouiled.     l>ut  Society  linoj  proper  C)bjevSh  and  Exerclfcsfor 
everv  CJcnius,  and  i!ie  nrbkft  Obicci'?  and  Exeicifcs  for  the 
nobletl  CJeniules,  and  for  th.c  niiiheit  Principles  in  the  Human 
Coi^.i:itutiO!i :    paiticularly  for  that  warmeft  and  moft  tiivi^c 

PiiTion 
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Paflion  which  God  hath  kindled  in  our  Bofoms,  the  Incli- 
nation of  doing  Good  and  reverencing  our  Nature ;  which 
may  find  here  both  Employment,  and  the  moft  exquifite 
Satisfection.  In  Society  a  Man  has  not  only  more  Leifurc,  but 
better  Opportunities,  of  applying  his  lalcnts  with  much 
greater  Perfection  and  Succefs,  especially  as  he  is  furnifhcd 
with  the  joint  Advice  and  Affiftance  of  his  Fellow-creaturcs, 
who  arc  now  more  clofely  united  one  with  the  other,  and 
fuftaln  a  common  Relation  to  the  fame  Moral  Syfleni,  or 
Community.  This  then  is  an  Objcdt  proportioned  to  his  moft 
enlarged  Social  AfFeflions,  and  in  (erving  it  he  finds  Scope 
lor  the  Exercife  and  Refinement  of  his  highcft  Intellectual 
and  Moral  Powers.  Therefore  Society y  or  a  State  of 
Civil  Governments  reds  on  thefc  two  principal  Pillars,  "  That 
*^  in  it  we  find  Security  againft  thofc  Evils  which  arc  un- 
•*  avoidable  in  Solitude — and  obtain  thofc  Goods,  fome  of 
*^  which  cannot  be  obtained  at  all,  and  others  not  fo  well  in 
•*  that  Slate,  where  Men  depend  folely  on  their  individual  Sa- 
*'  gacity  and  Induftry." 

From  this  fhort  Detail  it  appears  that  Man  is  a  Social 
Creature,  and  formed  for  a  Social  State;  and  that  Society^ 
being  adapted  to  the  higher  Principles  and  Dcftinations  of  his 
Nature,  muft,  of  necefiity,  be  his  Natural  State. 

The  Duties  fuited  to  thai  hiate,  and  reiulting     PcUtkai 
from   thofc    Principles    and   Deili nations,    or   in     Dutits, 
other  word5,  from  our  Social  Paflions  and  Social 
Connexions,  or  Relation  to  a  Public  Syftcm,  arc  Love  of  our 
Country y  Refignation  aud  Obedience  to  the  Laws^  Public  Spirit ^  Lore 
of  Libefty^  Sacrifice  of  Life  ami  all  to  the  Public^  and  the  like. 

Lsie  of  cur  Country    is    one    of  the    noblelt 
Faflions    that    can   warm  and    animate  the  hu-     /.'iv  <7/'r;.vX 
man   Kreaft.      It    includes    all   the    limited   and     ^-'''''«'7- 

farticulnr  Afte^Slions  to  our  Parents,  Children, 
ricnds,  Ncighbour3,  Fellow-citizens,  Country-men.  It 
ought  10  direct  and  limit  their  more  confined  and  p.'.rtial 
Adions  within  their  proper  and  natural  Bounds,  and  nc\cr 
let  them  incroach  on  thofc  facred  and  firft  Regards  wr  owe- 
to  the  great  Public  to  which  wc  belong.  Were  we  folitaiy 
Creatures,  detached  from  the  icft  of  Mankind,  and  with(jut 
any  Capacity  of  compreljcndinj;  a  Public  hiterejl^  or  v,'iiiii;n*. 
Affections,  leading  us  to  defire  and  purfue  it,  it  woid-J  .iOt 
be  our  Duty  to  mind  it,  nor  ciiminal  to  ne^iccl  it.  Iv.t, 
as  wc  arc  Parts  of  ihc  PuITu  Sy/htu^  and  arc  m.l  oi.ly 
capable  of  raking  in  large  Views  of  its  Iritcrt  lis,  but  by  the 
^trongeft  Aillctiuns  ccnncdcd  wltii  it,  and  prompted  u- 1.'^*  . 

Y  4  a  Sua'  *  ^ 
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a  ii'..-io  oi'  irjs  C:j::c:->,  wl-  r.r-w  iir.«ii.r  \\-  j.-  1^  r..Tt:fi  Tics 
to  :  r<:k-M:U' ^^  tcci=il:v  ;.::.i  W  <.it.i-c  wiili  (!:,.■  iiinvlt  A;ii>T, 
cli;.\:!!v   i:i    li.'V-i  ci'  i-..l !'.' Tu:-!       'VW\<  L  -v  •;;"    '  ••   C';;.».- 

CV:::.;*c,  t.r  5;.  t  *i'  i.-.:t'^  wh-jr,  :v-;:..p^  x\c  i::  '  .'r^w  our 
Brc»/J^  t'  ••••.•  :i  t\\:\:  \.r  ■  ■  .'  l)..\^  it-.-  f.ttii  ..i»*-.!  .:.d  with 
the  .]•/:■../  «•!;.>;  .•■/,  i''v'  C-- :  .  1  ^»:.:v.  oi  Sm":  -j-N.  hj'p 
tv)   ;.;V-,  r..\;:]  ;•::■!  hii-ij    Lc:^^  ;  I'. I   i'    );ni    ri^  :;:!    \-..:iii>n   to 
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( 


/h;J^  ..  :.ov -..:.:  In-  the 
il  rv-  '  ."iv-;  :.:J.  Mi.  ":•::.•,  .  .Jv.::.-.i  (Im:-*.*  i\.rv  a:v  ^:i- 
I'ci:  .  .".i  ■':«  .!  ( ••■  '.vi:'':  t'"  ..v:.-r,  iriJ  /i!i  Mjjitcd  i:p«'n 
i;;.-  'A    »  r  ..    .•.-.•.-'.    Intc'.'.iL      P.  i'^.;*-     iii.i..-l  c\c;y 

]\ '...••  i.;    <^■l:•  t.'.^- -.:-:.:;•:;  en"  •■■:  c  :j  "i.]!-:- 1    |.»  l/'iTC  an 
Oir::v..    ■'•..    :■••   .t   WK-.u:\'\<-  \:.:^\i;\\   .i:.v  PrDviiKc^i"  a?:J 
ovt  i  \   .:'•::-  .\-  L...I  I  ;  ^l^^  itii!  If.  v.n   Ii^'  t'orin    fiKh  ;.a 
l.;:.\',    i}'t-.Tv    i.  '*  >    J\':'!.\y    :.  j'.   if   .^i    ?re  fu^jtcr    !<•  tiiC 
C:pi;v.'  . :.  !    V,  :;:-vi;«'J  Will  r,;"  i-.r,.;*  .M.-iJi  :   h'lt  ili .»  Prufjicr.cc 
tl'v"    <••.•.•  :•  .•.;.:•.     :l:i.»v  :.•  tl.*. Ir    ri..t'ivc   Coiirvy;  tho  O.-nccin 
I-::;!    J  C/'ij.!'" :  .:ii-  it   v-I'-l)-!   «'\^'   ;v■^:•i.^,     wn^n    i1i::y  huve 
l\'!i   I'j'..'   ;;I'r«  ■;:  {•.aw  ir  ;    li..;  L.:"  :*'.j^   t!:.v   'n./.-n.^kc    .ir.J 
h'-.ifr  li:-.;-    t'HV  c:'.i.'ir<'    t.)  l'..vc   or   k:\c  il ;  ..-J    il..'   i-Lti.Vi.ir 
i*.::  .''^'lU'in    I'ii'v   L.wr    to  ihwir    C::::i:v  .::^::,    cvLicnilv 'ic- 
r -.•:>:..:.  ^- :!:.;t  ::■.:  r.:^:v.:i    ir   :;/:'•.•    ^  .ii.J   iit.vi    fails  iv)  t\i;: 
i'l'w  •.   wit.  :i    '.:   i,i  ;a.:lv   Ji:"oni':\i:vil  f'oni  fi.  c:;::^  Cioj.'!,  aivl  i? 
LiivvicJ    K>^  \\>   pr.^.xT   C^--::v;.     A'%'i'ic:i  vcr    it  prcMiil.s    m  it< 
::/inc    \'i\wr    ;.!k1  Kxt«.r.;,  It   f... .'..■••.'.>    up    liil  f^TtiiJ  .md 
il   ''i'r.   rf^.;;;-.:  •,  it  c^iifjiiL.s  tl-ic  1..0M-  it   j-^;--,   ^:r::vr,   Pii-a- 

.^:p^  ('•.■:'■..,,  f-\\:  ^  .'.  .;/:•;,  oy  K,y:f..'^  :o  ./  t  :}'::i\ 
c,i:r.."  :•::  L  -.v.i:.  *•  n  v.  I*:;  i.,  i;  v/;i;  tv.;.'.  ri  hr.ncly  to 
i^cnliLC  III!,   i.^  «.  iljr   !■•   i'-..ir..in    (h.    ;.■   :.i  ,  ;.i;vl  /r: /:;;*:  or 

.■\  ."•-=;  7' ■• :  :.n.i  ''•.'../•.•.  r  /'/  .'-V..*  l.-vs^  and 
T:  *  -t.-.*-*:  ^"  ■  <'i  tlio  t.-r,.\.:'\-  to  v!  i- Il  vvc  IcV'n^!!  iwc 
,  .'  r ."  v;-  i  ■  ■"  I'"'  ■••^  lUv^.'l.y  to  ie.  Vtiv  liwirj;  :ind 
/  ;  .-  I- "  ■  c •.  : : r J t y ,  \-.  i : : . .  1. 1  \-. »: •  v  ii  : i  i • . i: { I  i o ' •  !i  ii c .?.cn eratc 
-'■■"  ■"^'''"  ![•:.>  a  ot.;:c  or  I./.c;.:kv  ;ir.i!  Anarchy.  Tr 
V.'v!/.;:c,  r.ay,  tiiv.  N.;:uiv  *.i  Ci\;l  So».it:y  r< 
':.:\-   i!..»ii!-:i   he  ,1  Sij-u  ..:ii::.itivi)   of   ( *rdjr<, 

•    ...  '.        .  .    •      I  -    -    ; :..       :.  .1 
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l.)i\cri"i.\  \':\\C<^    i:i\l    Ofviitioij-    i:i    ir  j— thrtt    ccriaii 

M.  n,  «•!  v'-.'v  «•!'  ]\j<!i  ij  :-p;\»i:i!..i  tr*  !lip;i-iniC2i'.i  ar. 
•«':•.:.  ;...  i' :•.!*■  Ai- :ijs  .i*^  c« -..•  .>  i:^c  t'«::>iij  S.i  wiy  and  H.!p- 
il...''  ;—:!■.;  .i :  \\>A'.-  t'.ur  |vrtiL'..' ii  Pr:)\  ii^'cs  ail'giied 
Tisvp-; — t^r.i*  ^I^h  a  .v.ilv.rtii nation  l-w  iLttlLd  anif>ng  tiwrn, 
•^s  jiMic  of  liicivi  n}:iy  i/itcnerc  with  another ;— and   tinaliy. 
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ti-.at  certnin  Z\.v/r/,  (;r  comniDn  AJiofures  tf  Jtl'icn  be  agrccJ 
on,  by  wlii^li  t:i:h   is  to  dilcIiarLTv;  his  icfpcclivc  Duty  tti  irp- 
virn  or  be  g-.v-crncd,    and   all    may   cor.ciir   in  fcciiiing   tlie 
Oruer,    «r.d    •Tomotlnjr   the    I'Vh'ciiy    of  the   wht;!c   Kjitical 
Kody.      Thclc    kwuii  rf  Atl'ir-i  arc  tlie   Lini'i  of  tlic   Coiii- 
munify,  af.d  thofc  dih'crcnt  6*/«V>7  arc  the  Icvcnl  Ofilccrji,  or 
Mug^iltratcs  appDinUv!   In*    the   Pulihc  to  cxpiain   thi-m,    and 
fuper-intend  01  aiiili   in  their  llxcctition.     In  c*!n(..cjijcr.v-c  of 
t!;is  Settlement  of    f  Irl!'^;.-,    it   is   i:;e  Duty  of  c.icli    Inuivi- 
dual  to  obf  y  the  L:i\v.s   cr:;«?.cd,  to  fuhmit   to  the  Kxccutors 
of  them  with  all  c'lic  Ditlicnce  and  Ilomafre,    accoivii.-^^^  to 
their  rtrfpeCiivc  I-'. inks  wvA    i^i  :nity,  a-   to  il'.v  Keepers  (t  tlie 
Public  Peace,  and  the  (i..;;:raianr.  of  Pu!*.!ic  Liberty  j  to  main- 
tain \\\i  own  K,'!ik,  and  peiTorm  tlie  FumUirns  ot    his  own 
Station  with  Dill^ience,  Fidelity,  and  Inqorruplion.     Ti^e  Su- 
periority of  the  vivhr  Orikr:,  or  the  A'ithrsrity   with  which 
the  State  b::s  invc'pcd   tr.-.n-j,  entitle   ll'-.rn,  cfpecially   it  they 
cn^pl'^v   their   Aiithc>iiiy    weli,    to    the   Ohcvlience    and    Suh- 
nuliiou    k\  th.e  Lcv.w^  and   to  a  propoiiionahie  ILr.our  and 
Refncct   ff^ai   all.     The   Subordination  of  the   L.-r.e^  Ranks 
cl:iirn>    PrciCiStlon,    DcfeP.ce    and   >ecuiity   ironi    the  hiiiher. 
And   the   Laws,  being  ii.perior  to  all,  i«(|iiire  the  Obedience 
and  Siibmiilion  of  all,    beiiig;  ti:c  lait  Retoit,  beyond    whidi 
there  is   no  ])c.riiion  or  Appeal.  —  l^Jid^s   thtfe  n.;tural  and 
flatcd  Subordinations   in  Society,    there  are  cjthers  accidental 
and   artificial,    the  OpuLfit  Mid   Jfidi^rni^    the  i>}cnt  and   the 
l'ni^ai\  the  Iu^ckIgus  and    Prudent^    and  thofe  wlio   are   lefi 
fu>     'V\\Q.  Opuhit  are  to  adniinilicr  to  the  Neceflities  of  the 
lii.Iir/nt^  and  the  iK^'i^yU  to  return   the   Fruits  of  tiicir  La- 
br>urs  to  the  (J^uuht.      The   Great  oiuju  to  defend   and   pa- 
tronize their  V,ptrJi::fs  an;l  hfirhn^  and  27v;',  in  their  turn, 
to   return    their    con;bined    Mreriith   and    AliiHanre    to   the 
Greaf.     The  PnuUKt  Ihould   improve  the  Inpenuities  of  the 
Mmd  for  the  Benefit  of  th.e   hirjtjlrhus^    and    the  Luhjl.hvs 
lend  the  Dexterities  of  tl.^ir  Streni^th  lor  the  Adv..int;i^*e  uf  tic 
PruikU. 

Put  lie  Sjhlf,  /-.yr:;V  Zrv'/,  Lcz-c  cf  Lilnty^ 
and  the  other  Pci'.'Lai  l^utics  do,  ah<ne  all 
other?,  recommend  thoie  v»ho  p:acl:!e  them 
to  the  Admirati«;n  aiul  Ilr^ma^c  of  M ;:r,k i nd  j 
becaufi.,  as  th.ty  are  the  C^il^pring  of  the  no- 
bieft  ?\Iindr,  fo  (^rc  th ;  the  Parept:^  of  the 
grc:itel'.  Ulciriiiirs  ij  Snci-ry.  Yet  exalted  as  thty  ;re,  it  is 
tif.Iy    in   cqii.;!  ar.d    h»v  Uovemmt-nt-,    w.here    they   c*:n    l  o 


,,-r«;/...v- 


txciclfed  and  iiuvc  their  due  iJieCt. 


For   there   only  d«is 
a  tiuc 
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a  true  PuIHc  picvail,  and  there  only  is  the  Public  Good  zmAq 
the  Standard  of  the  Civil  Conftituiion.  As  the  End  of  So- 
ciety is  the  CGjnmon  InUrcft  and  Welfare  of  the  People  aflb- 
ciatcJ,  this  End  muft  of  ncceflity  be  the  Supreme  Law  or 
Ccnnr.on  StarJard  hy  which  the  particular  Rules  of  Aclion  of 
the  fcvcral  Members  of  the  Society  towards  each  other  arc 
to  be  rcixulatcd.  But  a  common  h:terejl  can  be  no  other  than 
that  which  is  the  Rcfult  of  the  common  Reofin^  or  common 
Fiilbigs  of  all.  r'rivatc  iMen,  or  a  particular  Order  of  Men, 
have  Intcrclls  and  Feelings  peculiar  to  thcmfclvcs,  and  of 
which  thcv  may  be  good  Judi;es  ;  but  thcfe  may  be  feparate 
from,  and  ortcn  contrary  to  the  Inicrcfts  and  Feelings  of  the 
reft  ot'  the  So«  Icty  ;  and  therefore  they  can  have  no  Right  to 
make,  and  much  lefs  to  impofe,  Laws  on  their  Fdlow- 
Citi/ens,  iiiconfiftcnt  with,  and  oppofite  to  thofc  Intercfts 
and  thol'e  Feelings.  Therefore  a  Society^  a  Gevernment^  or 
r/iil  PuUicy  truly  worthy  the  Name,  and  not  a  Confederacy 
of  Banditti,  a  Clan  of  huvlcfs  Savap:c?,  or  a  Band  of  Slaves 
under  the  Whip  of  a  iVIafter,  muft  be  fuch  a  one  as  confifts  of 
Freemen,  chjfing  or  confenting  to  Laws  thcmfelvcs  ;  or, 
fmec  it  often  happens  that  they  cannot  ailemble  and  act  iii 
a  Collective  Body,  dclcrjatins:  a  fuiRcient  Number  of  Repu- 
fnttithv^^  I  e,  fuch  a  Number  as  fliall  moft  fully  compre- 
hend, and  moft  equally  reprtfcnr,  their  common  Feelings  and 
eoninion  Intcrcjls^  to  diijeft  and  vote  Laws  for  the  Condud  and 
Controul  of  the  whole  Body,  the  molt  agreeable  to  thofc  com- 
mon Feelings  and  common  Intcrefts. 

/'/'.•'/•/'/ r.v-         ^   Society    thus    conftitnted    by   cemmon   Rea- 
r',<  r.f  fi',*v    ./^''>     'I" J     fornv.il    on    the     Tlan    of    a    comn.ca 
r.."r;/.'      '      hfrrej}^     becomes    inmiediatt^/    an     Objeft    of 
public  Atttntif-n,  public  Veneration,  public  Obe- 
dience,   a   public,    and   inviolable  Attachment,    which   ought 
neither  to  be  feduced  by   P»ribe^,  nor   awed  by  Terrors;  an 
Objecl,  in  fine,  of  all  thole  extenlivc  and  important  Duties 
which  arife  from  fo  '^Jorious  a  Confederacy.     To  watch  over 
fuch  a  Syflem ;  to  contribute  all  he  can  to  promote  its  Goud 
by  his  ReaU'.n,  his  Inpenuitv,  his  Strength,  and  every  c»*-:er 
AL'ility,  whether  Naturd   or   Acquired  ;  to  refdt,  and,  to  the 
iitmolt  of   his   Power,    dtfeat    every  Incroachmcnt   upon  it, 
whither  carrieil  on  by  a    fecret   Corruption,    or   open    Vto- 
kneci  and  t.)  iaciificc  hi;*  Ep.Ic,  b.is  Wca'lh,  his  Power,  njy 
rife  itfclf,  an  J  what  is  Je-irer  ftl-l,  ijis  Family  and  Ffieu'S 
to  defend  or  liuc  it,  it  is  ihc  Duty,  the  Honour,  the  Int-.i  ll» 
itnJ  the  Happi.iefi  of  every  Citizen;  it  will  make  him  vtrc- 
5..«»'.Jc  ^nd  r-L.owfl  wh^Ic  l.c  iivto>  be  lamented  and  honourtJ 
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If  be  falls  in  fo  glorious  a  Caufe,  and  tranfmit  his  Name  with 
immortal  Renown  to  the  latcil  Pollcrity. 

As  the  People  are  the  Fountain  of  Power  off^g 
and  Authority,  the  original  Seat  of  Majefty,  the  fectle. 
Authors  of  Laws,  and  the  Creators  of  Officers 
to  execute  them  ;  if  they  (hall  find  the  Power  they  have  con- 
ferred abufed  by  their  Truflecs,  their  Majefty  violated  by  Ty- 
ranny, or  by  Ufurpation,  tlieir  Authority  proftitutcd  to  fup- 
port  Violence,  or  fcrecn  Corruption,  the  Laws  grown  perni- 
cious through  Accidents  unforcfcen,  or  unavoidable,  or  ren- 
dered ineffectual  through  the  Infidel. ty  and  Corruption  of  the 
Executors  of  them;  then  it  is  their  Right,  and  what  is  their 
Right  is  their  Duty,  to  rcfume  that  delegated  Power,  and  call 
their  Truftecs  to  an  Account;  to  refill  the  Ufurpation,  and 
extirpate  the  Tyranny  ;  to  rdlore  their  fullied  Majefty  and 
proftitutcd  Authority  ;  to  fufpcnd,  alter,  or  abrogate  thofc  Law?», 
and  punifti  their  unfaithful  and  coriupt  Officers.  Nor  is  it  the 
Duty  only  of  the  united  Body,  but  every  Member  of  it  ought, 
according  to  his  lefpeiibive  Rank,  Power,  and  Weight  in  the 
Community,  to  concur  in  advancing  and  fupporting  thofc 
glorious  Defigns, 

The  Obligations  of  every  Briton  to  fulfil  the 
political  Duties,  receive  a  vaft  Acccffion  of  OfBriions. 
Strength,  when  he  calls  to  mind  of  what  a 
noble  and  well-balanced  Conflitution  of  (iovernment  he  has 
the  Honour  to  partake  ;  a  Conftitution  founded  on  common 
Kcaj'on^  common  Confent^  and  common  Good;  a  Conftitution  of 
free  and  equal  Laws,  fecured  againtt  arbitrary  Will  and  popu^ 
lar  Licence,  by  an  admirable  'i'emperamcnt  of  the  governing 
Powers,  controuling  and  controuled  by  one  another.  How 
muft  every  one  who  has  tolerable  Undcrftanding  to  obferve, 
or  tolerable  Honefty  to  acknowledge  its  happy  KftU^v,  vene- 
rate and  love  a  Conftitution,  in  which  the  Majefty  of  the 
People  is,  and  has  been  frequently  rccoiinizcd  ;  in  whicli 
Kings  are  made  and  unmade  by  the  Choice  of  the  People ; 
Laws  enacted  or  annulled  only  by  their  own  Cunfcnt,  and  for 
their  own  Good,  in  which  none  can  be  depiivtd  of  their  Pro- 
perty,  abridged  of  their  Freedom,  or  forfeit  their  Lives  with- 
out an  Appeal  to  the  Laws,  and  the  Verdicl  of  their  Peers  cr 
Equals  ;  a  Conftitution,  in  fine,  the  Nurfe  of  Heroci?,  tl  e 
Parent  of  Liberty,  the  Patron  of  Ltarning  and  Arts,  the  Dr. - 
minion  of  Laws,  "  the  Pride  of  Brititiv^  the  Knvy  of  htr 
•*  Neighbours"  and  t'leir  Sanctuary  too  !  —  How  diilbluto 
and  execrable  mult  their  Charafter  and  Cor;ducl  be,  who, 
inftcad  of  facrificing  thei:  liurejl  and  Amhition^  will  not  uati 
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wlili  the  Ic.tft  Uv.'.:iLi*  nf  l'p.'..  r,  to  prcfcive  iiuif»jate,  and  en- 
tail in  ii»!!  \  i.'':'Ui  i<»  ili.  ;  r«.I.i:it»,  luch  a  Li«'ii'^»ii»  Conditu* 
ti;;n,  tl'.c  J.,:il>u'ii  *  :  J'-  i:i..i»  A;  .-t,  »;;id  i'ricc  ut  io  ni;ich  Blood 
£:k1  IV'.Ji'.i.io  ;  bui  -AvAiici  c!u.c  raiiKr  to  Licrii'icc  ii,  and  all 
t!\;r  <v. :i  iiiv!v;^c::o.':;(:v.  r:v;.J-.".n,  i-ruJ  I}i;::i:ry,  to  porfonaJ 
Power,  .:nJ  lioilwW  Gr».i.^I«..ji\  to  an;'  iiLtlc  Pac^car.t  cf  a  /wn^, 
v-\:  ■  »•  ;iiM  jiiv-'.^r  I'...'..t  tl.-j  -»-•••.>•  t.;'  .\«i,vj  t:;  o.ipgthe  G'rwr- 
»•;>..»;  '■// i  *'/•./;;.••  •,  u:-I  v:o;.!'^!^ .  f.i  iivlf  ;;3  t:)c  Pr-;ric'i:\  not  the 
*'..:'/.'';•  «.f  h'.s  Pc-.*:*;.:: — JAit  \\  «:r'.!.^  r  .:in  t  cxpdi,  the  SJfijh^ 
».*•'.«■  a:ul  vV;  :v/./v  (i  ti-.^^Ic  ?\kri  ;  i.i-.:  ;;>  i.tt'c  tlic  public  and 
!j..ri.;c  Spii'.t  oi  i'.:.  !i,  ii\>';y  fiicli  I'i.ic  aij,  a^  have  Virtue 
truuiLii.  iii'.l  K:'«.  t  *•  :i.r.i  I'.-.c  T  ir:.  i.t  xsi  du!'ii-ti<:r:,  and  guard 
oiirf.ui.J  C-.  .'i''.":i:i-.)::  a.\ii;''.r  !J*.c  i  ivuiiLi.tcy  nnJ  Prollitutiun 
tl  the  Co:iiJ,U.!^  aJld  tlif  CoHujIlm'. 


C  T.     IV. 
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OF  all  the  R:L:!:'':^  vil.ich  the  hiimiiTi  Mird 
iLit.ii:;^,    that   which    {i:.4:::^    between    the 

Ciiut.:y  and  his  Cn\'(u:,s^  tlie  f'lj'iinie  /..vii-^'.'rvr 
anJ  h*LS  S:-!ji.'iSy  is  the  l.it^licft  and  tlic-  bcil.  'lids  Relation 
aiifc.^  fiom  the  A'</«///v  of  a  Crintn't  in  |:cr.^TaI,  and  the  C>.v- 
jUt::ti:u  i*i  i!;e  h^r.^r-i  AlUicl  in  paiiicular  ;  tl:e  noMelt  Powers 
and  AtVc.*{ir!::s  cf" wl^ich  point  to  an  I  '^-  ..r'./  Mind, and  \vo«iIJ 
be  imi^-rlcot  and  abc»rti' o  wi'Iiout  i«:ch  a  l/in-iiion.  Ht«vv 
l.:no  ijjcn  nv.irt  iliat  S^/lcin  ••'  .'iwia!"  '-.e,  vvliich  leaves  a  i>*;Vy 
out  oi"  the  C^iefti'-n  !  Ho'.v  dlleonLilatc,  and  Low  deftitutc  oi 
i:^  firmed  Support  ' 

It  docs  wt  rpj'var,  Trom  any  true  Hsftorv  or 
i'*' .•••■••  :•'  Expoiivnce  or  li^c  Miud'ci  Pn »;.'!♦••>,  that  anv  M.1U 
'     '•  by  a:iy  fori*;al  Dol-.K-fion  oi"  iiio  ilifairfivi-  Pi-wcrs 

ivtr  le.Joi.od  iiini-tli"  iiit'.»  the  Jjv.iiLi  ^.^\  a  God. 
Whether  fuch  a  Ikliel"  i^  otil\-  Lvn^  :u:i:r\d  J::i:::p.iticn  ot  ijoul, 
or  i>  dcrivwJ  fioin  Fathrr  to  l:on,  a:".!  !i;:nic>nc  Man  to  an- 
c»t.''.^:\  in  the  way  of  7r:ur\y\  or  i^  lvj,-.pcili-l  u»  us  in  confe- 
<lU'.-nce  of  an  hi'Tut-jhL  [.mi  :i' ohi  -\'-«/.v'<-,  on  be  hold  inp;  the 
a.;;:'.!l  Afpccr  and  l^cuitiUil  i  >rdci  cf  ihi-  t'nivcrfo.  we  will 
Di.t  prctv-'Tid  to  dctcrn'»i.'.c.  What  k^niN  ni«  (I  rpvja'^'e  to  F\- 
;vric*:Kc  is,  il*.:t  a  ^Vv/'-  of  it?  £V.'i.v/'v' and  6;»/mf'.'/',  and   th^.* 
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.■>  ^  > 

c/hiirabk  Fiuujl  oroncTl.i:i:;  to  anoth:*:-  i:i  its  vaft  /\p!\.r.*.t...:, 
leads  the  Mind  ^vr.;/,/;;// uiv.i  rrun-.iru -h  to  a  iVivc{-.i/!i  ot" 
lyefgn^  or  or"  a  ^wj\vh:^  Ciiif,^  tbc  C  ri.  in  v>i*  :J!,  b\  ;i  IVo- 
grcfs  as  fimpk»  :..n j  !*\t'.i\:],  i.  il:..t  l^y  v^iiiJi  :i  i tiit-ij.x^  PL" 
iunj  or  a  Av  /j/:/.  •. ;  ri::r;iC'l.f  t.j  is^  t'.^.jMia  di"  ::::  t.v.rivV;.,' 
jfttiji.  For  it  fL\::..-;  t.>  Ii>.:l  lir/iMi:'..!!.  t.-.u*,  tiuit  vv!;.*rcvc: 
we  (iifccrii  a  *2"i7;.'..;.v,  or  Ccs^.rui::?:  "f  /'/.-'/^v  rci'\rji  .i  ay 
tain  End,  or  pri.J*:v::u  a  a)n.::v.)ii  I.t'Iv^  ;:  «:rc,  uv  a  ii-Cc-r- 
laty    Ltfic-  cf   yvy/,. .•'(...■;/;,    v.c  apprchjnJ    /''/.•;/,   a   /:':pj}:j 

r<7/  or  artifxial^  fiiil  l'...t  ri;  ;j..-llir:i  is  i:iki\ (»!'!.. 1?!j,  ;.!i<I  ti 
CifituJJicii  Ik'vvc<:{1  li.c  i  j/i- .' :ind  i»s  ./..V;'.'r<v  6'ii /•/<•,  oltrutlcs 
itfcif  o!i  tl.c  MinJ,  ar.J  ii  iL^juiiCb  iju  nicj  !?....i\ii  .»r  cl.l  or:.;,! 
JXviuCiioii  gf  Rl;*!"  n,  t.i  traci:  (;r  prow  iliat  Cc  iirv.  .'lion, 
Wc  arc  paitlculaily  r.ii..«fud  of  its  rriitli  in  the  Swhjvt  be- 
fore u?,  by  *;  k!r.d  cf  dii^Jl  Intiiition,  and  \vc  .l«Mi«.t  fcein  to 
attend  to  tlic  Maxini  v.c  k-i^in  in  ^]ch^^o!,,  *'  Tlut  t\wiC 
*'  cunuot  be*  an  iajh.i-t  ^'.//Vj  of  (.V.;;/.--;  and  i-JtWis  produ- 
*'  cing:  a:;d  prodiKcd  by  kam:  ai3(>i!i>:-."'  Nor  cio  wc  kcl  a 
prcat  Accclr.un  of  Li|i.!iL  and  Convic!:«»n  uiitr  v/c  have 
Jcarncd  It.  Wc  arc  c«  rilvrlovis  of  our  /.V ////.v/-,  of  'lloughiy 
Sc'::t::/::':it  and  Pajfihi^  ijui  uf.li'Io  vv ill. .. 1  ili.it  tlicfc  came  not 
of  ourfdvcs,  thciwfuu  \.'l'  i.iiin..diaici,'  rcvC!:.i/c  a  I^rvK!- 
A /iKi/y  an  O-.7 ; . . al  I-  **•.•/.•; c-  . . •,  i i  < .•  iii  u  I .  .• : j i  wo  Im :  n » v.- 1  il 
tholc  littlx^  i'{»rLi  »nr.  os  Tli.  iMbt  :;nd  AciJ'vitv.  And  wi  iic 
wc  n'>t  only  iLcl  /v/.  /  /".rlcuun-.  in  o.:;rv!.^^,  ;:nil  iii 'cover 
them  in  nthwf.s  '''-it  isk-jv.'i'.v;  b^i..;- 1  r-Ji:!..!  m  i-:*.!-  a  Nutn- 
ber  and  V^njiy  (,f  Civ. if.!;.  ,  tr.  iu-.i  7.iL;i  N\'.t.ii:c<  lii^cly 
adjnftcd  to  ibcir  k\c;..i  »SLu:r;:>  arid  ( ^••»'.r.",i.ivs,  fiippf.itir.'.; 
and   fapporud   \y    cs  ii   o»l..i,  a::*!  all    l;»li.:iiicd  by   .lf^.v..v;.v 
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Minds,  connect  u^  v-ith  this  great  and  univerul  Nature. 
'J'hc  Mind,  in  its  Piogiefs  from  OHf«5t  to  Objjcr,  from  one 
CL.jracicr  ar.d  ProfjiKCt  if  Bc'auty  to  amuhcr,  t'::K:>  foir.c  BIc- 
niilh  or  Deficiency  in  each,  and  Inon  cx!::ii;ii  ,  or  grows  wesiry 
and  dilLtiNhed  uirh  i's  Subjeci  i  it  rccs  no  Character  of  Excel- 
lency airiong  Men,  cqiai  tt»  that  Pitch  of  EtK-em  which  it  is 
Ccipablc  ot  e::ertir.2  5  no  Ol-ict  within  the  CompnfN  of  human 
Tliinji^s  ;:deq  lare  to  th?  Strifijith  of  it?  Afrlclion.  Vor  can  it 
fto;.>  any  wlicre  i:i  ti:!:;  kir-txjvnfivc  Prof»rd>,  or  tind  Repofc 
aftLi*  ir>  h.i  hcJl  Khjihrs,  till  it  cmiivcs  at  a  Being  of  un hounded 
Great'icr-  ard  \\'(ich,  i.n  uhom  ii  ni.iv  omrloy  ii-^  fublimcft 
Power-  w;t'i;'.it  f^Nhauftmi:  the  i^nbicv:,  ^rA  j::vc  Scope  to  the 
uimofl  F'>rri'.»'id  KiLPcS  of  it;-  Loxc,  without  Sati.ry  or  Dif- 
gsilJ.  S..»  ih:it  the  Nature  i^i  Ov-^  B.in.:  correfponds  t.'»  the  Na- 
tiiic  of  Man  ;  nor  can  his  intLiujint  and  moial  Powers  obtain 
their  entire  End,  hut  on  the  Siippofttion  of  fisch  a  Being,  ::nd 
vithoiit  a  real  Sympitliy  ;'nd  LVmmunic^uion  with  him.  The 
native  Propenfiiy  i»i  tiie  Mind  to  reverence  whate\Lr  is^rc-t.* 
and  TJivi.urtul  \\\  Nature,  finds  a  proper  Ohjccl  of  HiMiiagc  in 
hini  who  fpiead  oi:t  the  Ih.T.vcns  and  the  Earth,  a::d  who 
fuitair-^  and  Lio^erns  t:^e  Vv'iiMit  of  Thin;'.-.  V\vz  .i.i7\:^i,:iri 
ct  I*it::.i;:^  the /.r cvof  Orjtf\  and  the  6V;»/ ;,;/•  =;  y  we  feci  in 
C::  i'  'y  nv.:l!-  i^fj  to  the  hi^Iufl  Pitch,  and  .-ttam  ti'.L-  fi;!!  Vi- 
g( 'wi  a:\i  h>\  Ct  tlitir  C)p-.rati».':!s,  when  they  uiiiu  in  him 
who  lo  the  ^.:m  .:^\^  ^'.>'.ircc  01  ail  l\ileclii'n. 

It   is  t violent   fr.-m  the  tli.:l;rv.ii  Surxry  of  Mo- 

hi«\v  p:iiO!i;il   fo.\ti    one   may   he    in 
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It  is  plain  therefore  beyond  all  Doubt,  that  fomc  RcrarJa 
are  due  to  the  great  Father  of  all,  in  whom  every  lovely 
sind  adorable  Qt,iality  combinc;>  to  in(j)irc  Veneration  and 
Homage. 

As   it  has  been  obfervcd  already,  that  our  ytf- 
feillom  depend   on  our  Opinions  of  their  Objct^W,     ^/is'^^**  ^Z'- 
and  generally  keep  pace  with    them,  it  muft  be    *'«"'':/ ^^*^- 
of    the   higheft    Importance,    and    feenis    to   be 
among  the  firft  Duties  we  owe  to  the  Author  of  our  Bein?, 
**  to  form  the  Icaft  imperfed^,  fince  we  cannot  form   pcrfcdt 
•*  Conceptions  of  his  Chm-aSier  and  AdminijirnUon,^^    For  fuch 
Conceptiom  thoroughly  imbibed,   will  render  our  Religion  ra- 
tional, and  our    Difpofitions  refined.     If  our  Oplnions^xQ  di- 
minutive and  diftorted,    our    Religion   will    be  fuperflitious, 
and  our  Temper  abjedi.     Thus,  if  we  afcribe  to  the  Deiiy 
that  falfe  Majefty,  which  confifts  in  tb.e  unbcnevolcnt  and  All- 
ien  Exercife  of  mere  Itill  or   P/nccry  or   f':ppofe  him  to  do- 
light  in  the  Proftrations  of  rvrvile  Fear,  or  a^  fcrv ile  Praifc^ 
he  will  be  worfliipcd  with  mean  Adulation,  and  a  Profufic^'i 
of  Compliments.     Farther,  if  he  be  looked  upon  as  a  flcrn 
and  implacable   Being,  delighting  in   Veivj^eance,  he  will  he 
adored    with  pompous  Oft'eiin^s,  Sacrifices,  or  whatever  elfe 
way  be  thought  proper   to   footh  and   mollify  him.     But  if 
ive  believe  per/e^?  Goodnefs  to  be  the  Charafler  of  the  Su!)rcme 
Being,    and   that  he    loves    thofe    moft    who  rcfemble   him 
moft,  the    Worfliip  paid   him  will  be    rational  and  riihiimc, 
and  his  Worfliipers   will   fctk    to  plcafc   him,    by  iniiftir.j 
that  Goodnefs   which    they  adore.     The  F(»un- 
dation  then   of  all   liue    Rclii;ion   i^    a    rstijyyd    /?../;:..? 
Faith.     And    of  a    lational  Faith  thcH*   fet-m   to     ^^* ''• 
be  the  chief  Articles    to  believe,  "  that  an  in  - 
*^  finite  all-perfect  M  nd    cxiih,  w!io  hns    no  ();;|>or:tc   nor 
*^  any   feparate   Inttreft    from    that    of    his    Crtv.t'.MC> — that. 
**  he  fupcr-iritendi>  and   governs  all   Crcr/iir^s  and  'Iliimis— 
**  that  hi3  CJoodnefh  extends  to  all  his  Creai'jrcb,  in  Jiliirtnt 
•*  Degieci  indeed,  according  to  their  nfp<\: live  Nature,  but 
"  without  any  i'artiality  or  Knvy — that  lie  cl'^es   everv  tliinr; 
*'  for  the  bv'i*,  or   in   a  Sul/fervicncy  ro    the   Pcrfedini   and 
**  IL*ppincfs  of  til?  \Vl..'.;c — particularly,    tls/.t  he  drtclr,  .ir^I 
"  rrovern-  tl-.e  At!'.r:'.s  ri    Mcn--inr|xctb  their  Actions— d;.. 
*^  irnrTijlfhcs   the  (>::l  from  tlie  Bad^ — lovci  and    betV..:.j. 
*'•  the  iorn'icr, — ;>  tifplt  iJed  with   i.ihl  pities  the  Later  i.i   //;.. 
*"  Wo:!d,  — ar.J    v.'..i,    -..ccordinj   to  thrir   irijjcctive   L\?;ri, 
**  r-war.i   ^itk-  ;;n.i    |*'.;r.illi    the   othir   in    tlie   r.-.v— thi.^  ..* 
"  tine,    l:-w    i:  a:\vi\3  'jiiir.m::    on   a   Kcluiiic  oi  Viif::c     ,./ 
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concluded  dirc£My  againft  the  Charaflcr,  yet  whenever  ill 
PaffioDS  and  Habits  pervert  the  Judgment,  and  by  perverting 
the  Judgment  terminate  in  Athtifm,  then  tltc  Cafe  bcccmcj 
plainly  criminal. 

But  let  Cafuifts   determine   this  as   they  will, 
a   true   Faith   in   the  divine  Charafler  and   Ad-     ^f  Connec- 
miniftration,    is    generally    the    Confcquence    of    ^'f'*\:/7A/. 
a  virtuous  State  of  Mind.      The  Man  who  is     '^V^^^^f 
truly   and    habitually    good,    feels    the    Love   of 
Ordery  of  Beauty^  and  Gosdnefs^  in    the  flrongeft 
Degree,  and  therefore  cannot  be  infenfible  to  thofe  Emana- 
tions of  them  which  appear  in  all  the  Works  of  God,  nor 
help  loving  their  Supreme  Source  and  Model.     He  cannot  but 
think,   that  he  who  has   poured   fuel)  Beauty  and  Goodncfs 
over  all  his  Works,  muft  himfclf  dclig'it  in  Beauty  and  Good- 
iiefs,  and  what  he  delights  in  muR  be  both  amiable  and  happy. 
Some  indeed  there  are,    and  it  is   pity  there  ihould  be  any 
fuch,  who  through  the  unhappy  Influence  of  a  wrong  Edu- 
cationi   have  entertained  dark  and  unfriendly  Thoughts  of  a 
Deity,   and  his  Adminiftration,    though   othcrwife  of  a  vir- 
tuous  Temper   themfclves.      However  it   muft    be  acknow- 
ledged, that  fuch  Sentiments  have,  for  the  moft  part,  a  bad 
£fR£t  on  the  Temper ;  and  when  they  have  not,  it  is  bccaufe 
the  undepraved  Affeftions  of  an  hontft  Heart  are  more  power- 
ful in  their  Operation,  than  the  fpcculative  Opinions  of  an  in- 
formed Head. 

But  wherever  right  Conceptions  of  the  Deity 
and  his  Providence  prevail,  when  he  is  confidercd     I>utUi  of 
as  the  inexhaufted   Source   of  Light  and   Love,     ^^'^l^^^f* 
and  Joy,   as  afling  in  the  joint  Character  of  a       ^'*^'   '^" 
Father  and  Governor ^  imparting  an  cndlcfs  V'ariety 
of  Capacities  to  his  Creatures,  and  fupplying  therti  with  every 
thing  neccflary  to  their  full  Completion  and  Happincfs,  what 
Veneration  anu   Gratitude  muft  fuch  Conceptions  thoroughly 
believed,  excite  in   the  Mind  f    Kow  natural   and  delightful 
muft  it  be  to  one  whofe  Heart  is  open  to  tiic  Perception  of 
Truth,    and   of  every  thing  fair^  great,    and  wonderful  in 
Nature,  to  contemplate  and  adore  him,  who  is  the  firlt  /tf/'*, 
the  fitR  great,  and  dxQ,  ivindajfid i  in  whom  Wlfdom,  Pczver^ 
and  Goodnefs  dwell  vitally,  eflentially,  originally,   and  acl  in 

Eerfedl  Concert  ?  What  Grandeur  is  here  to  fill  the  moft  en- 
irged  Capacity,  what  Btauiy  to  engai^e  the  moft  rircltnt  Love, 
what  a  Mafs  of /-T'tf/.viTj  in  fuch  Exuberiince  ot  Pcifeclion  lo 
aftonifh  and  delight  the  hucur*  Mi^  throv^li  an  unliiiling 
Duration  ?  ^^  Lf 
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If  the  Ditty  is  confidercd  as  our  fupreae 
Oi^fr  Afec'  GuarSen  and  Emtfa&m-y  as  the  Father  if 
Item,  Mercigs^    who   loves  his   Creatures  with  infinite 

Tendemefs,  and,  in  a  particular  manner,  all 
good  Men,  nay  all  who  deliahis  in  Goodncfs  even  in  its  rooft 
imperfedl  Degrees ;  what  Refignation,  what  Dependency 
what  generous  Confidence,  what  Hope  in  God,  and  his  all- 
wilc  Providence,  muft  arife  in  the  Soul  that  is  pofrefTed  of 
fuch  amiable  Views  of  him  ?  AH  thofe  Exercifes  of  Piety, 
and  above  ail  a  fuperlative  Eftecm  and  Love,  are  dircded  to 
God  as  to  their  natural^  their  ultimati^  and  indeed  their  only 
adequate  Objeft  ;  and  though  the  immenfe  Obligations  vr 
have  received  from  him,  may  excite  in  us  more  lively  Feel- 
ings of  divine  Goodnefs  than  a  general  and  ab{lni£lcd  Con- 
templation of  it,  yet  the  Af&£lions  of  Gratitude  and  Lsn 
are  of  themfelves  of  the  generous  difmtcrefted  kind,  not  the 
Rcfult  of  Self-intereft,  or  Views  of  Reward.  •  A  perfed 
Charafler,  in  which  we  always  fuppofe  infinite  Goodnefs^ 
guided  by  unerring  Wifdom,  and  fupported  by  Almighty 
Power,  is  the  proper  Objeft  of  perfe^  Love  5  and  though 
that  Character  fuftains  to  us  the  Relation  of  a  BentfaSfory 
yet  the  Mind  deeply  ftiuck  with  that  Ptrfedlion,  is  quite  left 
amidft  fuch  a  Blaze  of  Beauty,  and  grows  as  it  were  inienfiUe 
to  thofe  minuter  Irradiations  of  it  upon  itfeif.  I'o  talk 
therefore  of  a  mercenary  Love  of  God,  or  which  has  Fear  fin 
ic»  principal  Ingredient,  is  equally  impious  and  abturd.  Ifwt 
do  not  love  the  lovciieft  Objeft  in  the  L-nivcrfe  for  his  own  Sake, 
no  Profpcdl  of  Good  or  Fear  of  111  can  ever  bribe  our  Efleenit 
or  captivate  our  Love.  Tliefe  AfFcftions  are  too  noble  to  be 
bought  or  ftj'.d,  or  bartered  in  the  Way  of  Gain;  IVarth^  or 
AJe-n't^  is  thtir  Object,  and  their  Reward  is  fomething  fimila. 
in  kind.  Whoever  indulges  fuch  Sentiments  and  Affections  to- 
wards the  Deity,  muft  be  confirmed  in  the  Love  of  Virtue,  in 
a  Dclire  to  imiute  its  ail-pcrfcct  Pattern,  and  in  a  chcarful  Se- 
curity that  all  his  great  Concern?,  thofe  of  his  Fric^nds  and  of 
the  Univcrfc,  fliall  be  abfolutely  fafe  under  the  Conduct  of  un- 
erring Wifdom,  and  unbounded  Goodnefs.  It  is  in  his  Care 
and  Providence  alone  that  the  good  Man,  who  is  anxious  for 
the  FLippinefs  of  all,  finds  pcrfecl  Serenity,  a  Serenity  neither 
ruiKtd  by  prtial  111,  nor  fourcd  I  y  private  L)ir.ippointmcnt. 

When  we  confider   the    unflaincd   Purity    and 

R-fiKtance^      abfjiutc   Pcrfcclion    of  the    Dithic   Nature',    anJ 

retle<fl  withal    on    the  Imp<.ifeciion    and   various 

I)lemifhes   of  our  oWn,  we  njuft  fink,  or  be  a>n- 

vinced  we  ought  to  fink,  ijito  the  dtepeft  Humility  and  Pro- 

ibatioa 
*  Sit  Bu'ilefj  Sf  nRQn  on  the  Lrue  of  GaJ« 
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fliation  of  Soul  before  him,  v^ho  i$  fo  wonderfully  great  and 
holy.  When  farther,  we  call  to  mind  what  low  and  languid 
Feriiags  we  have  of  the  Divine  Prefeocc  «nd  MajcHy,  what 
lafeofibility  of  his  fatherly  and  univeifal  Goodnefs,  nay  what 
uograteful  Returns  wc  have  made  to  it,  how  far  wc  come 
fliwt  of  the  PerfeSion  of  bis  Law,  and  the  Dignity  of  our  owa 
Nature,  how  much  we  have  indul;;ed  to  the  fcUifh  Faifions,  and 
how  little  to  the  benevolent  ones,  we  muft  be  confcious  that 
h  is  our  Duty  to  repent  of  a  Temper  and  Conduct  fo  unwor- 
thy our  Nature,  and  unbecoming  our  Obligations  to  its  Au* 
tkor,  and  to  refelvc  and  endeavour  to  adl  a  wifer  and  better 
Fart  for  the  future*  1  he  Connection  of  our  Depravity  and 
Folly  with  inward  Remorfe,  and  miany  outward  Calamities^ 
being  eftablifhed  by  the  Deity  himfclf,  is  a  natural  Intimation 
of  his  prefent  Difplcafure  with  us  ;  and  a  Propeniity  to  con- 
tinue in  the  (ame  Courfe,  contracted  in  confcqucoce  of  the 
Laws  of  Habit,  gives  iis  juft  Ground  of  Fear,  that  we  are 
obnoxious  to  his  farther  Dii'pleafure,  as  that  Propenfity  gives  a 
Stability  to  our  Vice  and  lolly,  and  forbodes  our  Perfeverance 
in  them. 

Ncverthelefe,  from  the  Charafter  which  his 
Works  exhibit  of  him,  from  thofc  Delays  or  Jiopaef 
Alleviations  of  Puniflimcnt  wliich  OiFendcrs  ''^*'»» 
often  experience,  and  from  the  merciful  Te- 
nor of  his  Adminifiration  in  mimy  other  In(lances,  the  fin- 
cere  Penitent  may  entertain  good  Hopes  chit  his  Parent  and 
Judge  will  not  be  flri£l  to  mark  Iniquity,  but  will  be  pro« 
pitious  and  favourable  to  him,  W  he  honeflly  endeavours  to 
svoid  his  former  Pra^iliccs,  and  fubdue  his  former  Habits^ 
and  to  live  in  a  greater  Conformity  to  the  Divine  Will  for 
the  future.  If  any  Doubts  or  Tears  diould  fh!l  rcmai:i,  how 
far  it  may  be  confiftcnt  whh  the  lUdili'.Jc  and  t\jtiity  of 
the  Divine  Governnicrit  to  let  his  Iniqulcie*^  pais  unpuniflied^ 
yet  he  cannot  think  it  unfuitable  to  his  catc;nal  Clcmefncy 
and  Wifdom  to  contrive  a  Methcd  of  rctric.  i;;r  the  pwr.itent 
Offender,  that  iliall  unite  and  reconcile  the  Majdty  ard 
Mercy  of  his  Ciovcrnnicnc.  If  Rcafon  ca:ir.jt  of  itfclf  fu;>- 
gcft  fuch  a  SLiiemc,  it  gives  at  Icail  fomc  (J:ound  to  rxrv.ct 
it.  But  thoiijzh  ruiturnl  K^tL^vm  cannot  let  in  nicrc  Liplu  and 
Aflurancc  on  fo  intertilin;;  a  Subjcf^,  vct  it  will  tea'.))  tlic 
humble  Thcift  to  wait  •  itii  great  tubi:»iiTioii  fcr  jry  iarthcr 
Intimations  it  may  '•  i^ifc  the  i^nprcinc  (io^crnor  to  give  of 
his  Will ;  to  exair.iic  with  Cviidvi  Jiui  in^pjirtiiilit;/,  what- 
ever EvidriTco  (hail  br  propofld  to  i.'iin  ot  2  D:vh:c  Rtvclc* 
tuKf   wlKthcr  that  Lvi»it.nLC    is  viti^al  cr  j'l pirKntio al  \    10 
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cmbface  it  with  Veneration  and  Chearftilncfs,  if  the  Evi- 
dence is  clear  and  convincing  ;  and  finally,  if  it  bring  to 
light  any  new  Relations  or  Com:e£ficnSj  natural  Religion  wiS 
pcrfuade  its  fincere  Votary  faithfully  to  comply  with  the  OWr- 
gathns^  and  perform  the  Duties  which  refult  from  ihofe  Re- 
lations and  Conneflions. — This  is  Theifm^  P^f^y^  the  Complttisn 
of  Alorality  ! 

We  muft  farther  obfcrve,    that   all  thofe  Af- 
Worjtip^  feflions  which  we  fuppofcd  to  regard   the  Deity 

Praii'fy  as  their  immediate  and  primary  Objcft,  are  Tital 

ThafitJsnf'  Energies  of  the  Soul,  and  confequcnMy  exert 
"'^'  themfeives  into  A<5>,  and  like  all  its  ether  Ener- 

gies, gain  Strength  or  greater  A6tivity  by  that 
Exertion.  It  is  therefore  our  Duty  as  well  as  higheft  Inte^ 
re/iy  often  at  ftatcd  Times,  and  by  decent  and  folernn  Acls, 
to  contemplate  and  adore  the  great  Original  of  our  £xifl« 
ence,  the  Parent  of  all  Beauty,  and  of  all  Good  ;  to  ejt- 
prcfs  our  Veneration  and  Love,  by  an  aweful  and  devout  Re- 
cognition of  his  PcrfciSlions,  and  to  evidence  our  (iratituvle, 
by  celebrating  his  Goodricfs,  and  thankfully  acknowledging 
all  his  Benefits.  It  is  like  wife  our  Duty,  by  proper  Exer- 
cifcs  of  Sorrow  and  Humiliation,  to  ccnfefs  our  IngratitL-dc 
and  Folly,  to  ficinify  our  Dependence  on  God,  and  our  Con- 
iidcncc  ill  his  {ioodncfs,  by  imploring  his  Blcffing  and  gra- 
cious Concurrence  in  aflilting  the  Wcakncfs,  and  curfr.e  the 
Corruptior.s  of  our  Nature ;  and  finally  to  teftify  our  Scnfc 
of  his  Authority,  and  our  Faith  in  his  Government,  by  de- 
voting ourfelvcs  to  do  his  Will,  and  refigninf.  ourfclves  to  his 
Difpofal.  Thefc  Duties  arc  not  therefore  obligatory,  becaufc 
the  Deity  needs  or  can  be  profited  by  them  ;  but  as  they  are 
apparently  {iecef:i  ?ind  w/^/v?/,  fuitable  to  the  Relations  he  fuftains 
of  our  Create?' y  Be'iffuSioyy  Law-giver,  and  Judge^  exprefllve 
of  our  State  and  Obiigation?,  and  improving  to  our  "I'emptrs, 
by  making  us  more  Rational,  Social,  Gou-like,  and  confc- 
i|ULntly  more  Uappy. 

Wo  have  now  confidered  Internal  Pietv, 
fxf-r;j^l  or  the  jyci'flyip  of  the  Mind^  that  which  is  in  Spirit 
li:rj..:p.  gj^j  i^j  Truth  ;  we  fhall  conclude  the  Seclion  with 

a  fhort  Account  of  that  which  is  External. 
/".v/.r;:/?/ Worfiiip  is  founded  on  the  fame  Principles  as  hitermU 
«nd  of  as  ftrict  Moral  Obligation.  It  is  either  p^iiate  or  pub- 
//V.  Devotion,  that  is  ihward^  or  purely  it:ldu^^hia!^  is  too  fpi- 
litt.ialnnd  abihr.cctd  an  Operation  for  the  Bulk  uf  Mai:kirid. 
'i'hc  Operations  of  their  Minds,  fuch  cf-cciailv  as  are  cm- 
pl^}'cd  on  the  moft  fublime,   immaterial  Objcds,    n)u/^  be 

ailiftcd 
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aflifted  by  their  outward  Organs,  or  by  feme  Help  from  the 
Imagination,  otherwife  they  will  foon  be  diifipated  by  fenfible 
Imprcffions,  or  grow  tirefome  if  too  long  continued.  Ideas 
are.&ch  fleeting  Things,  that  they  muft  be  fixed,  and  fo  fubtic, 
that  they  muft  be  expreflcd  and  delineated  as  it  were,  by  fenfi- 
ble Marks  and  Images,  otherwife  we  cannot  attend  to  them, 
nor  be  much  afFeded  by  them.  Therefore  verbal  Adora* 
tioHj  Prayfr^  Praifi^  Thanlifgiving^  and  Confcjffn^  are  admirable 
Aids  to  inward  Devotion,  fix  our  Attention,  compofe  and  en- 
liven our  Thougiits,  imprefs  us  more  deeply  with  a  Scnfc  of 
the  awefiil  Prefence  in  which  we  are,  and,  by  a  natural  and  me- 
chanical fort  of  Influence,  tend  to  heighten  thofc  devout  Feel- 
ings and  AiFedUons  whicli  we  ought  to  entertain,  and  after  this 
manner  reduce  into  formal  and  explicit  Act. 

1  his  holds  true  in  an  higher  Degree  in  the 
Cafe  of  PUBLIC  Worfliip,  where  the  Prefence  of  ^Mk  Wor* 
our  Fellow-creatures,  and  the  powerful  Contagion  -^^• 
of  the  facial  Afiedlions,  confpire  to  kindle  and 
fpread  the  devout  Flame  with  greater  Warmth  and  Energy. 
l"o  conclude :  As  God  is  the  Parent  and  Head  of  xhcficial  Sy^ 
Jliitij  as  he  has  formed  us  for  a  facial  State^  as  by  one  we  find 
the  bcft  Security  againft  the  Ills  of  Life,  and  in  the  other  en- 
joy its  greatcft  Comforts,  and  as  by  means  of  both,  our  Nature 
attains  its  higheft  Improvement  and  Perfection  ;  and  moreover, 
as  there  are  public  BliJJings  and  Crimes  in  which  we  all  fhare  in 
ibme  Degree,  and  public  IFanti  and  Dangers  to  which  all  are  ex* 
pofed*  it  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  various  and  folcmn  Of- 
fices of  public  Religion,  are  Duties  of  indifpenfible  Moral  Obli- 
gation, among  the  bcft  Cements  of  Society,  the  firmcft  Prop 
of  Government,  and  the  faireft  Ornament  of  both. 
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Of  Praftical  Ethics,  cr  the  Culture  of  the  Mind. 


D'-^mi'j  and 

*^r - 

lJ  ihe  Sub- 


WE  have  now  gone  through  a  particular 
Detail  of  the  ftvcral  Duties  we  owe  to 
OuRS£LV£s,  to  Society,  and  to  God.  ^  In 
confidering  the  fir/f  Order  of  Duties,  we  juft 
touched  on  the  Methi  ds  of  acquiiing  tb«  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  Goods,  which  wc  are  led  by  Nature 
to  purfue ;  only  we  left  the  Confideration  of  the  Method  of 
acquiring  the  Alcral  Goods  o;  the  Mind  to  a  Section  by  ic- 
fclf,  becaufe  of  its  fingular  ]rnp<^rtance.  This  Sedtion  then 
will  contain  a  brief  Enumeration  of  the  Arts  of  acquiring  lir* 
tuous  Habits^  and  of  eradicating  VUious  Ones^  as  far  as  is  con- 
fident with  the  Brevity  of  fuch  a  Work  ;  a  Subjtft  of  the  ut- 
moil  Difficulty  as  well  as  Importance  in  Morals ;  to  which, 
/leverthelefs,  the  leafl  Attention  has  been  generally  given  by 
Amoral  Writers.  This  will  properly  follow  a  Detail  of  Duty, 
as  it  will  direct  us  to  fuch  Mean  or  Helps  as  arc  moft  ncoefiary 
and  conducive  to  the  Pradtice  of  it. 

In  the  fir  ft  Part  of  this  Enquiry  we  traced 
the  Order  in  which  the  PafTions  ihoot  up  in 
the  different  Periods  of  human  Life.  That 
Order  is  not  accidental,  or  dependent  on  the 
Caprice  of  Mcn>    or  the  Influence  of  Cuflom 


Senfibteldeai 
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and  Education ;  but  arifes  from  the  Original  Conftitution  and 
Laws  of  par  Nature 5  of  whicl\^tfai»ia  4M)c,  .tas../*  That 
^^  fenfibie  Obje£b  m^e  the  firft  'and  ftrongeU'lihpreflions 
^<  on  the  Mind."  There»  by  means  of  our  outward  Organs 
being  conveved  to  the  Mind,  become  Obje&s  of  its  Atten- 
tion, on  which  it  refie£b,  when  the  outward  Objc£U  are 
Ao  longef  prefentji  or,  in  gther  pofds,  when  the  Impref&ons 
upon  tlfe  outward  04-gan8  ccinft..  Thefe  Obje^s  of  the 
Mind's  Refle£lion  are  called  Ideas  or  Images,  Towards  thefe, 
by  another  Law  of  our  Nature,  we  are  not  altogether  in- 
different, but  correfpondent  Movements  of  Defire  or  Jver^ 
fan^  Love  or  Haired  arife,  according  as  the  Objects,  of 
which  thni  are  Images  or  Co^,  made  an  agreeable  or  dif- 
agreeable  raiprcffion  on  our  Organs;  Thofe  Ideas  and  Jlf- 
fe£lnns  which  we  experience  in  the  firji  Period  of  Life, 
we  refer  to  the  Body,  or  to  Sense;  and  the  Taste 
which  is  formed  towards  them,  we  call  a  sensible,  or  a 
merely  NATURAL  Taste  ;  and  the  Obje£b  correfponding 
to  them  we  in  general  call  good  or  pleasant. 

But,   as    the    Mind    moves    forward    in  its 
Courie,    it  extends    it    Views,    and    receives  a    ^f^^^f 
new  and   more  complex  Set  of  Ideas,    in  which    ^^^^Jij^»d 
it  obfcrvcs  Uniformity^    Variety^  Similitude,  Sym-     ^^'^'^''A- 
■metry  §f  Parts,   Reference   i9  an  End,   IJvodty, 
-Grandeur.    Thefe  compofe   a    vaft    Train  and  Diverfity  of 
•  Imagery,   which  the  Mind   compounds,  divides,  and  moulds 
into  a  thoufand  Forms,    in  the   Abfence  of  thofe    Objefls 
ivhich  iirft  introduced  it.     And  this  more  complicated  Ima- 
gery fuggefts  a  new  Train  of  Defires  and  Jlffe£lions,   full  as 
fprightty  and  engaging  as  any  which  have  yet  appeared.     This 
whole  tUlafs  of  Perceptions  or  Impreffions   is  referred  to  the 
Imagination,  and  forms  an  higher  Tafte  than  the  Senfihle, 
and  which  has   an  immediate  and   mighty  Influence  on  the 
fner  Paffions  of  our  Nature,  and  is  commonly  termed  a  fine 

7>STt. 

The  Objedfa  which  correfpond  to  this  Tajle  we  ufe  to 
call  beautiful,  harrnonious,  great,  or  wondffful,  or  in  general, 
by  fhc  Name  of  Beauty. 

The    Mind    ftill    pu(hing     onwards  and  -In- 
crcafmg  its  Stock  of   Ideas,    afcends  from    thofe     Moral  U,  -, 
loan  higher  Species  of   Objei^ls,    riz,    the  Or-    (^»\d  a  hU  i.'. 
"  der   and    Aiutnal   Relations    of   Minds    to    es?ch     ^"'^''' 
other,    their    reciprocal     jlfftclions,     Chtra^rrsy 
Anims   and  various  Afpcdis,     In    thcfc  it  difcover';  a   Ijeaufj\ 
a  Grandeuf,  a  Decorum,  more  intcrcfting  auJ  ajlurin^^  th*:: 
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in  any  of  the  former  kinds.  Thefe  OhjtSb^  mr  tbe  Imiges 
of  them  pafling  in  review  before  the  Mind,  do»  bjaaeof- 
fary  hzw  of  our  Nature,  cell  forth  another  and  nobler  Set 
of  AfFcflions,  as  Mmtration^  Efttem^  Lavt^  Hwoury  Gratis 
tude^  Benev^lenci^  and  others  of  the  J  ike  l>ibe.  This  Chfi 
of  Perfeitions  and  their  corrcfpondcnt  AfftSiimi^  we  lefer 
becaufc  of  their  ObjeS^  (Manners)  to  a  Mokal  Senfe, 
and  call  the  Tajh  or  Temper  they  excite.  Moral.  And  the 
ObjedU  which  are  agreeable  to  this  TaJU  or  Temper  wc  deno- 
minate by  the  general  Name  of  Moral  Beau ty,  in  order 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  other  which  is  termed  NdturaL 

Thefe  difFerent  Sets  of  Ideas  or  Images  are 
Sources  of  the  Materials  about  which  the  Mind  empk^s 
A^Qciaim.  \^k\f^  yf\\\c\\  it  blends,  ranges  and  diverfifics 
ten  thoufand  different  ways.  It  feels  a  flrong 
Propenfion  to  conne£l  and  aflbciate  thofe  Ideas  among  whidi 
it  obferves  any  Similitude^  or  any  Jptitude^  whether  origi- 
nal  and  natural^  or  cuflomary  and  artificial^  to  fugg^  each 
other.  Thus  it  is  ready  to  aflbciate  the  Ideas  of  Natural 
and  Moral  Beauty,  as  both  partake  of  the  fame  Principle, 
viz»  Defign^  Harmony  of  Parts^  or  Refer  ence  to  an  Enif  and 
are  Relative  to  Mind^  the  common  Origin  of  both.  A  fine 
Face,  or  a  graceful  Deportment  naturally  fuggeft  Ideas  of 
Moral  Beauty.  And  many  outward  Badges,  as  Crowns, 
Crofiers,  Purple  Robes  and  Statues,  do  often,  by  the  force 
of  Cuftom,  excite  iWbr^?/ Sentiments,  as  Majefty^  Piety^  Ju^ 
Jlice^  Virtue*  If  any  particular  Sets  of  Ideas  have  been  found, 
at  any  time,  to  co-cxift  in  the  fame  Objeds,  the  Mind  (hall 
ever  after  have  a  Propcnfity  to  unite  them,  even  when  they 
no  longer  co*exift.  Thus,  becaufe  wc  have  fometimes  ieen  a 
good  Temper  accompanying  a  good  ylfpeSiy  Virtue  annexed  to 
Politencfsy  Merit  to  Fame^  we  are  flrongly  inclined  to  fency 
that  they  can  never  be  difunited.  When  any  Ideas  or  Scte 
of  Ideas  have  been  produced  by  certain  Obieds  or  Oca- 
fions  immediately  and  prefentiy,  which  Objem  or  Occaikuis 
have  afterwards  given  rife  to  a  difFerent  and  perhaps  quite 
oppoHte  Set  of  Ideas  or  Impreffions,  the  fame  Obiefis  ic- 
curring,  fhall  bring  in  view  the  former  Set,  while  the  kUer^ 
being  pofterior  in  time,  fliall  be  entirely  forgot.  Thus  the 
Drinker  or  Rakcy  upon  feeing  his  Bottle,  and  his  Compi- 
nion,  or  Miftrcfs,  (hall  amufe  himfelf  with  allthceay  Ideas 
of  agreeable  Fellowjhip^  Friend/hip^  GentUman-Uke  Ei^eymgHy 
giving  and  receiving  Pleafuresy  which  thofe  Objeds  fiift  ex- 
cited, but  by  an  unhappy  Self-del ufion,  Ihall  over-look  thofe 
Jlead-acbsy  Heart' achsy  that  Satiety^  and  thofe  other  morti- 
fying 
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^yinff'Impreffions-i/trbicb  accoxnpJEinied   though  more  lateHjr, 
-^hi^ntcmperate  Indulgencies. 

'  BqI'  whatever  the  Reafons  are,  whether  Si- 
mUiimde^  Cu-exijiime^  Caufality^  or  any  other  LayosefAf' 
jtptitade  or  Relation^  why  any  two  or  more  /«*«'w»« 
Ideas  arc  conneAed  by  the  Mind  at  firft,  it  is 
-an  eftabliflied  Law  of  our  Nature,  <*  that  when  two  or 
"  more  Ideas  have  often  ftarted  in  Company,  they  form  fo 
'^  ftrong  an  Union,  that  it  is  very  difScuh  ever  after  to  ie- 
*'  paratc  them."  Thus  the  Lever  cannot  feparate  the  Idea 
of  Mtrit  from  his  Miftrefs  ;  the  Courtier  that  of  Digmiy  from 
his  Title  or  Ribben ;  the  Mifer  that  of  Happinefs  from  his 
Bags.  Here  the  Mind's  Procefs  is  often  the  fame  as  in  its  more 
mbftraded  Operations.  When  it  has  once  been  convinced 
of  the  Truth  of  any  Geometrical  Propofition,  it  maylironglj 
retain  the  Connexion  of  the  Terms  of  the  Propofition,  fup- 
pofe  the  Equality  of  the  Angles  of  a  Triangle  to  two  Right 
ones,  though  it  does  not  attend  to,  or  has  perhaps  forgot, 
the  intervening  Ideas  which  (hewed  that  Connection.  In 
like  manner,  though  perhaps  it  was  the  Tendency  of  JFeeltb 
or  Powir^  when  well  employed,  to  private  Pleafure,  or  pub- 
lic Happinefs,  that  gave  the  fond  Admirers  of  either  the  fafk 
Notion  of  their  Value,  yet  their  Mind  having  once  fettled 
that  Conne^ioriy  frequently  forgets  the  immediate  Linic,  viV. 
the  wife  or  generous  Vfe^  and  by  degrees  comes  to  admire 
Wealth  and  Tower  for  themfelves,  fancying  them  intrinji- 
cally  valuable,  however  they  are  ufcd,  and  whether  ufed  or 
not.  By  thefe  and  manv  other  Ways  the  ftrongcft  Aflbcia* 
tions  of  Ideas  are  formed,  the  different  Sets  of  Ideas  before 
mentioned  are  fhuffled  together  without  Regularity  or  Dif- 
Cindion,  often  without  any  Natural  jUliance  or  Relatioriy  by 
mere  Accident,  Example,  Company,  Sympathy,  Education, 
and  fometimes  by  Caprice.  So  that  any  kind  of  Natural 
Go^  fliall  be  combined  with  Moral  Beauty^  nay  Ideas 
the  moft  oppofite  in  Nature  fhall  be  coupled  together,  fo 
•as  hardly  to  be  ever  difunited  in  the  Obferver's  mind  :  as 
for  Inibince^  Prudence  with  Crafty  Honour  with  hjujiice^ 
^lUtigion  with  Inhumanity^  Corruption  or  Sedition  with  Pa- 
triotifm.—^\t  is  thefe  Aflbciations  of  Worth  or  Happinefs 
with  any  of  the  difierent  Sets  of  Ohjeffs  or  Images  before 
Specified,  that  form  our  Ta/ley  or  Complex  Idea  of  Good. 
By  another  Law  of  our  Nature,  '^  our  JffeRions  follow  and 
^  are  governed  by  this  Tajle.  And  to  thefe  jfffeilions  our 
«>  Character  and  Ccndu^   are  fimilar  and    ptoportioned,   en 
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«*  the   ren-ial   Tenor  €l  .w'lich  ^  onx  Ulgf^istfi  ptintigAlj 

As  atl  our  Liading  PaflioiK  4hen  depefirf  tm 
ljts4i:,il  c^'-  the  Direction  u'Kidi  our  7^/Z^  Ukes,  anrf' » 
/:«  ;...i.-a;  ji  j^  always  of  tlvc  Cinie  Strain  vrith  our  £*€«/- 
^'-^'**  in?  AfTocutions,  it    is  uotth  isvbiie  to  cnquinet 

litiie  rnorc  paitio  .'.arly  how  thefe  are  forriied, 
in  order  to  detect  the  Vetiet  Sources  from  whence  our 
PaiTion^  derive  their  principal  Strength,  their  varioui^  Ri(b 
and  F*!l^.  Fnr  iiii»  will  give  \v  the  true  Key  to  their  Manage- 
ment, and  Jvi  us  into  the  i ight  Method  ot  correding  the  hai^ 
and  impTovli^g  the  rW. 

A  vcT}*  fiighr  Inspection  into  human  Nature 
*fhe  Ixp'iri:  fuggefts  to  us,  that  no  kind  of  (JbjciQs  amke 
***' ^"7^  "^-^  fo  jiowcfful  an  ImpretFioji  on  us  as  i*  ole  which 
ttum'tisni^'  arc  inimtdiatcly  inipreflcu  on  our  Sen/is^  or 
ftiungiy  painted  on  our  ImaginetizBs,  IVhat- 
ever  is  purely  huilic'iual^  as  al-Aracicd  or  fden- 
tific  Truths,  the  fublile  RcIatW  ns  and  Differences  of  Things, 
has  a  fainter  Sort  c-f  txiflencc  in  ti.e  Mind  ;  and  though 
it  mav  cxcrcilc  end  whet  the  Alnr.ory^  the  Jitiigmiviy  %k 
•tnc  kcrfcuKr  I  cticr^  dvcs  hardly  ary  Impultc  at  all  to  the 
jA:/.Ti'  Pciv.^rs,  llic  l-aJjiG::s^  which  arc  the  main  Springs  of 
Mo:ion.  On  the  oti.cr  ::and,  wcio  ihc  Mind  cntirrU*  under 
the  Diicfiion  of  «Si;;/^.  and  impp.iriblc  onJv  by  fiich  Obje6is  as 
are  prtfcnr,  and  it r ike  fomc  o[  ih^-  outward  Organs,  we 
jhoiild  then  be  prccifcly  in  the  fr.Mc  of  the  Brute  Creation, 
and  be  governed  fok-ly  by  /v //./;//  i.r  'ffctiu,  and  have  no 
Power  to  controul  wha^^tvtr  Ijiiprtilions  arc  made  upon  as  : 
Nature  has  therefore  Liidutd  ii?  wii^  a  middle  FAcrLTY, 
wonderfully  adapted  to  orir  MU\Kn  State,  which  holds  partly 
of  Sfft/t  and  partly  of  ^/■^./iV,  u'lir.z  fticn^ly  allied  to  the 
fsTmir^  and  the  common  RvCtptaclt  in  which  all  the  No- 
tices that  come  from  that  ^^J^rtcr  arc  trc:ifurcd  up,  and 
ytt  greatly  fubfcrvicnt  and  niinifte-ial  to  the  latter^  by  giv- 
ing a  Body,  a  Coherence,  and  Bca;:ty  to  its  CrinceptioiK. 
Ihis  middle  Faculty  is  c«llol  the  Imagination,  one  of 
the  moit  bufy  and  fruitful  Powers  u{  the  Mind.  Into  thi? 
common  Storehoufe  are  likewifc  cairied  all  tlK>fe  MwrA 
Images  or  Forms  w:iich  arc  derived  from  our  Mdral  Faad- 
ties  of  Perce:  tion,  and  there  they  often  undergo  new  Changes 
and  App-.Mrar.ccF,  by  bt'ir,^  mixed  and  wrought  up  with  the 
Ir...—i3  an.i  J  rrms  of  iio:/thlc  or  Natural  I'hings.  By  this 
Coalition  or  Itt.j jq: \ ,  A ji* u ral  BeYt uiy  is  d i gn i fi cd  and  he igh- 
fcr.td  by  jU-;-*-.  ..v:.u..;.e-i  :.i^'\  PrJ^:ii;imy  VLiuiAdaral Qualities 
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iu  various 
Itiflaficest  *» 
beighiening 
fenfiOePUa^ 


9n  ali  oiice  esdiiUted,  and  ftt  off  fay  Natural  Bamty.    The 
SenfiUt  Beauty,  or  Good,  is  refined  from  its  Drofe  by  par- 
taki|^4)f' >  the  vM9r«4  and  the  JIAra/  receives  a  Scamp,  a  viljble 
QiM^er  and  Currency  from  the  Stnfihle.'^liut  in  order  to 
hifdge  of  this  mutual  Infiuencey  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a  few 
2i^anoei  of  the  Proceis  of  the  ImaginMtisHj  or  of  the  Energy 
iaf  Am^fiiiating  Principle. 
.    At  we  are  £rft  of  all  aecuftomed   to  fimfibU 
{oipreffipns   and  JtnfMt   Enjoyments,    we    con* 
craA  early  a  &tnfual  Relijbj    or  Lffue  rf' Pko'^ 
Jifri  in   the  lower  Senfe  of  the  Word.    In  or- 
der however  to   juftify  this  Relifli,  the   Mind, 
aa   it   becoQies    open   to    higher   Perceptions  of  /^^ 
beauty  and   Gwd^    borrows   from  thence  a  no- 
bler Set  of  Images^  as  fine  Tq/lfj  Gemmfity^  fr- 
aal  Affeaion^  Friendjbip^  gaed  FeUmvfinfj  and  the  like ;  and, 
by  dceffing  out  the  old  Purfuits  with  thefe  new  Ornaments, 
gives  ihem  an  additional  Digni^  and  Luftre.     By  thefe  ways 
the  Dijirt  of  a  TaUij  Leve  ef  Ftnajj  Inirigue^  and  PUafure^ 
are  vaftly  increafed  beyond    their  natural  Pitch,    having  an 
Impulie  combined  of  the  Force  of  the  natural  Appetites  and 
of  the  fuper-added  Strength  of  thofe  PaJJions  which  tend  to 
ihe  Moral  Species. — When  the  Mind   becomes 
0iore  ienfible  tx>  thofe  ObjeAs  or  Appearances, 
in  which  it  perceives   Beauty^  Uniformity^  Gran-- 
deur^  and  Harmmy^  as  fine  Oloaths,  elegant  Fur- 
niture, Plate,   Pidures,  Gardens,  Houfes,  Equi- 
page, the  Beauty  of  Animals,    and    particularly 
the  Attractions  of  the    Sex;    to   thefe  ObjeCts 
the  Mind  is  led  by  Nature^  or  taught  by  Cuftom^  the  Opt- 
Mon  and  Example  of  others,  to  annex  certain  Ideas  of  Moral 
Chara&er^  Dignity^  Decorum^   Honour^    Liberality^   Tendernefs^ 
amd  ASlive  or  Social  Enjoytmnt,     The  Confequence  of  this 
.  Aflbciation  is,  that  the  Objeds  to    which  thefe  are  annexed, 
muft  rife  in   their  Value,  and  be  purfued  with  proportionable 
JVrdor.     The  Enjoyment  of  them  is  often  attended  with  Plea-^ 
Jure^  and  the  mere  Poffcjfton  of  tlicni,  where  that  is  wanting, 
frequently    draws  Refpedl  from  one's  Fellow-creatures:    this 
JUJ^£i  tSy  by  many,  thought  equivalent  to  the  Pleafure  of 
StgoymenK    Hence  it  happens  that  the  Idea  of  Happinefs  is 
^cosrieifted  with  the  mere  Pojjcffionj  which  is  therefore  ca«[crly 
fought  after,  without  any  Regard  to  the  rfnerous  Ujt^  or  honfiur- 
abfe   Enjoyment.     Thus  the  Pailion  reiling  on  the  iMeam^  not 
the  Ends  i.  r .  lofing  fight  of  ib  natural  Ubjcct,  becomes  wiid 
and  extravagant. 

Ill 
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In    fine,   any   Otje^f   or  External  Dttmiw* 

Iiraifiufi  iiorrj  a  Stojff^y  a  Garter^  a  Cuf^  SiCrown^  a  Ti^ir* 
tf^c  /'.i.W  e/"  ,„ay  become  a  M^ral  Badge  or  EmUem  <rf 
S'^-'m''  tfc  -^^*''>  Aiagnificenee  or  Hcntur^  according  as 
'"  "     '    '*     thefe  have  hi-cn  found,  or  thought  by    the  Poft 

fcilbrs  or  Admirers  of  tliein  to  accompany  Cbein; 
yet,  by  the  Deception  formerly  mentioned,  the  Merit  or  the 
ConJuil  which  entitled,  or  fhould  entitle,  to  thofe  Marki 
ok'  L)irtin<Ric>n,  fhall  be  forgot  or  negledted,  and  the  Badges 
themfclves  be  paffionately  affected,  or  purfued,  as  incIudjJDg 
every  Excellency.  If  thefe  are  attained  by  any  means,  aU 
the  Concomitants  which  Nature^  Cuftomy  or  jtccidenis  have 
joined  to  them,  will  be  fuppofed  to  follow  of  courie.  Tbudy 
Moral  EmU^  with  which  the  unh.ippy  Admirer  is  apt  to  colour 
over  his  Paiiion  and  Views,  will,  in  his  opinion,  juftify  the 
moft  Inmioral  Means^  as  Prdjiitutiony  Jdulation^  Frauds 
Tnachfty^  and  every  Species  of  Knavery y  wiiether  more  open 
or  more  difguiicd. 

When  Men  are  once  engaged  in  Aitive  LAie, 
Jn  Intrhrn.  ^"^  **"^  '^^^  If^eait/j  and  Power^  generally  called 
ingthth'alHc  INTEREST,  arc  thc  great  Avenues  to  every  kind 
^trr/jhhf  of  Enjoyment,  they  are  apt  to  throw  in  many 
ro-iviT,  iiV.     engaging  Moral   Forms    to   the   Objed   of   their 

Puifuit,  in  order  to  juliify  their  Paffion,  and 
varnifh  over  the  Meafures  they  take  to  gratify  it,  as  /iu/^m- 
denqf  an  $he  Vices  or  Pajjions  of  others,  Prwifien  and  Secu- 
rity t9  ihemfelves  and  Friends^  Prudent  Oeconomy  or  itrtf- 
f  laced  Charity^  Social  Communication^  Superiority  to  their  Ene* 
mU'Sf  who  aic  all  Villains,  honourable  Service^  and  many 
Other  Ingredients  of  Alerit.  To  attain  fuch  Capacities  of 
Uffulnejs  or  Enjoyment^  what  Arts,  nay  what  Mcannefles 
can  be  thought  blamcabie  by  tliofe  cool  Purfuers  of  Inte- 
r,'tt? — Nor  have  they,  whom  tlic  gay  World  is  pleafcd  to 
indulne  with  the  Title  of  Men  of  Plcajurcy  their  Imaginations 
lefs  pregnane  with  Mond  lmagcsy\s\\\\  which  they  never  Ul 
to  ennoble,  or,  if  they  cannot  do  that,  to  palliate  their  groft 
ruriuits.  TIjus  Ailmiration  of  IPit^  of  Sentiments  and  Alerii^ 
Friendpipy  Love,  generous  Sympathy^  mutual  Confidemtj  ghh- 
ing  ami  receiving  Plcafmey  arc  thc  ordinary  Ingredients 
with  which  they  feafun  tlieir  Ciailantry  and  pleafuraUe  £»« 
tCItainme^.l^  ;  and  by  which  they  impofe  on  themfelves  and 
endeavour  to  impofe  on  other6,  tliat  their  Amours  arc  thc  joint 
ICuc  of  C5ood-fcnfe  and   Viituc. 


Thefe 
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Thrie   AJ/kiatimis^    varioufly    combined    and    j^^  hifiumce 
propbrtiofied  by  the  Inmginatisnj  form  the  chief    onallthj^ 
prnMi'  PaiBons,  \7hich  govern  the  Lives  of  the    FaffioKs, 
GeneraKty,  as  the  Lvue  of  A&im^   of  PUajurt^ 
Pmer^    ^Veahhy    and   Fame ;    they    influence    the  defenftve^ 
and  afited  the  puUic  Pajftonsy   and  raife  Jcy  or  Sorrow,    as 
they  are  gratified   or   diiappointed.     So  that  in   efFe6^,  thefe 
Afliociations  of  Ge9/i  and   EvU^    Beauty  and   Deformity^    and 
the  PkiSons   they  raife,  arc   the  main  Hinges  of  Life  and 
MmnerSj  and  the  great  Sources  of  our  Hafpinrfs  or  Mifery. 
It  is    evident,    therefore,    that  the   whole  of  Mural  Cultttre 
muft  depend   on   giving  a   right   Diredion   to    the '  Leading 
Peiffians^   and  duly   proportioning  (hem  to  the  Value  of  the 
Oiye^s  or  Gocds  purfucd,  under  what  Name  foe\'er  they  may 
2^)pear. 

Now,  in  order  to  give  them  this  right  Di^  Moral  Cttl» 
TtHion  and  due  Prcportioft,  it  appears,  from  tlw  '*'"'»  ^ 
foregoing  Detail,  that  thofc  AJI'ociations  nf  Ideas,  a^rTaflfor 
upon  which  the  Pailions  depend,  muft  be  duly  hnaginatkru 
regulated  ;  that  is  to  fay,  as  an  exorbitant  Pal- 
fion  for  iVealthi  PUafure^  or  Power^  flows  from  an  Jlffocia'^ 
Mn  or  Opmim  that  more  Beauty  and  Good^  whether  Na^ 
tural  or  Mmral^  enters  into  the  Enjoyment  or  PoflefHon 
of  them,  than  really  belongs  to  either  j  therefore^  in  reftoiing 
thofe  Paifions  to  their  juft  Proportion,  we  muft  begin  with 
correcting  the  Opimon^  or  breaking  ihe  falfe  AJ/ociation^  or, 
in  other  words,  ^e  muft  decompound  the  complex  Phantom 
of  Happinefs  ox  Goody  which  we  fondly  admire  ;  difunifc  thofe 
Ideas,  that  have  no  natural  Alliance  ;  and  feparatc  the  Original 
Idea  of  ffeakhy  Power ^  or  Pleafure,  from  the  foreign  Mixtures 
ijicx>rporatcd  with  it,  which  enhance  its  Value,  or  give  it  its 
chief  Power  to  enchant  and  fcducc  the  Mind.  For  inftance, 
let  it  be  confidcrcd  how  poor  and  inconfidcrable  a  thing 
IVeakb  is,  if  it  be  disjoined  from  real  Ufe^  or  from  Ideas  of 
Capaeity  in  the  Pofltflbr  io  do  goody  from  Independency y  Gene- 
r^jityy  Prvuifton  for  a  Family  or  hriemh,  and  Social  Commuyii- 
catioH  with  others.  By  this  Standard  let  its  true  Value  hi 
fixed  ;  let  its  Mifappiication,  or  un benevolent  Enjovment  be 
accounted  fordid  and  infamous  ;  and  nothinrt  worthy  or  cflimn- 
ble  be  afcribed  to  the  mere  Pojlrjjion  of  it,  which  is  not  borrowed 
from  its  generous  Uje. 

If  that  complex  Form   of  Good  which  is  C3il-     n..  c  rr  ,- 
cd     Phafurey     ^j.^ag^'S    us.    Jet    it    be    anal  vied     ral'tilid  a 
into    its    conflitucnt     Prirjciplc?,    or    thofc    A!-     Ciwtet- 
luremcnts   it   draw?,    from    liie  Hmrt   and    ///.<?-     /'>o:;.. 
giftatisvy    ir<    orJtr    lo    Icii^'-uii    ijic    low    ji..;t 
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of  the  Indulgence ;  let  the  fiparat^  and  umfmmtihw  lio* 
nient  of  each  be  diftindly  akertauied,  and  deduced  fron  doc 
grofs  part,  and  this  Remainder  of  the  aoctimulative  Enjo^nKiit 
will  dwindle  down  into  a  poor*  iniipid,  tranticory  Thxiig'. 
In  proportion  as  the  Opinion  of  the  Gocd  purfued  abate^  the 
Admiration  muft  decay,  and  the  Paffim  lofe  Strengdi  of  oourfe. 
One  cftcdual  way  to  lower  the  Opinion^  and  confequemly  to 
weaken  the  Habit  founded  on  it,  is  to  pra^Ufe  Icfier  pieces  of 
Self-denial,  or  to  abftain,  to  a  certain  pitch,  firom  the  Purfiot 
or  Enjoyment  of  the  favourite  Obje&  ;  and,  thai  this  may  be 
the  more  eafily  accompliflied,  one  muft  avoid  thofe  Oocations, 
that  Company,  thofe  Places,  and  the  other  Circumftances  that 
en  flamed  one  and  endeared  the  other.  And,  as  a  Catuiter-frB' 
£ffsj  let  higher  or  even  different  Enjoyments  be  broueht  in 
view,  other  Paflions  played  upon  the  former,  different  l^laccs 
frequented,  other  Exercilcs  tried.  Company  kept  with  Perfoaa 
of  a  different,  or  more  corredt  way  of  thinking,  both  in  Ac- 
tural  and  Moral  Subje&s. 

As  much  depends  on  our  fetting  out  wdl  in 
By  a  found  Life,  let  the  Touihful  1*  ancy,  which  is  upt  to  be 
and  natural  ^ery  florid  and  luxuriant,  be  early  acculiomcd, 
tducatton.  j^^  Inftruliien,  ExampU,  and  fignificant  Moral 
Exercija^  nay  by  Looks,  Geflures,  and  every 
other  Tillimony  of  juft  Approbation  or  Blame,  to  annex 
Ideas  of  Merits  Honour  and  Happinffs^  not  to  Birth,  Drej\ 
RaiUj  Beauty^  Fortune^  Power^  Popularity^  and  the  like  jatf- 
tci^n/  Things,  but  to  Moral  and  truly  virtuous  ^ualitieSy  and 
to  thofe  Juijoyments  which  fpring  from  a  well-informed  Judg- 
ment, and  a  rcfrular  Conduct  of  the  Affections,  efpecially  tbde 
of  the  focial  and  diftnterefted  kind.  Such  dignified  i'onns  of 
Beauty  and  Good^  often  fuggcfled,  and,  by  moving  Pidures 
and  Examples,  warmly  recommended  to  the  Imaginationy  en- 
forced by  the  Authority  of  Cenfcteme^  and  demoitftrated  by 
Rcafon  to  be  the  iurefl  Means  of  Enjoyment,  and  the  only 
independent,  undeprivable  and  durable  Goods,  will  be  the  beft 
Counter- balance  to  meaner  Paffions,  and  the  firmeft  f  oun« 
dation  and  iiccunty  to  Virtue. 

It   is  of   great  Importance  to  the   forming  a 

Py  riritly^      ytfl  'lafuy    or  pure  and   large    Conceptions    of 

J''*^h'^}^  i'-*-     Happiucrs,  to  fludy  and   undcrflund  Human  Na* 

//u /I  Nature,      ^  n      ^  i  i_  i-j 

t::  e     wejj,    to   rememhcr     what    a    complicated 

h^ilem  It  is,  larti^ularly  to  have  dect  ly  im- 
printed on  our  Mind  thar  Gr/ datiox  of  AVwy^j,  Faculties^ 
and  Po-^its  of  Enjoyment  forn.erJy  meniionec!,  ind  the  Sub* 
ordination  of  Goods  reiulting  from  ihencc,  wJuch  Nature  points 

out. 
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csit;  flid'riieEsBperiimas  of  ^Mankind  confirms;  wfio,   when 
tkk^rritliiiik  ierioQflyy  and   &i^rtW«  vmter  the  Jimr^cdmte  In- 
flunHfC  of  fome  violent  Prejodice  t^t  Paffion,  prefer   not  the 
Kiflsfiil-esN  of  A&hn^  ConUfnflPtm^  Satiety ^  and   mfitt  Exerdfts 
and  5^- of  the  -iftr^i/  kin  1,  as  hrUn^Jhip^  Natural  AffeSiloH^ 
ai^^theiikef  to  all  f^n/if^?/ Grat'rBcations  whatfoever  ?  Where 
the -dificrent  Species  of  Pieafure  are  blended   itito  we  Comf^kx 
/%rin,v  let  them  be  accurately  dfftingatlhed,    and  be  referred 
each  to  its  proper  Faculty  and  Setife^  and  examined  apart  what 
Cbcj  have  peculiar,  what  common  with  others, 
and  what  foreign  and  adventitious.    Let  IVealth^    ^r  compare 
Gmndearjtttxury,  Ltwt,  F<ime^  and  the  lite,  be    wx^^^jifj- 
tricd  by  this  left,  and  tJicIr  true  Alloy  will  be    X.-^f/x 
found  out.  —  Let  it  be  farther  confidered,  whe-    Dj'iiifftrfjA 
tber  ^e  Mind  may  not  be  cafy  and  enjoy  itfclf    bsods. 
greatly,    though    it  want    many   of   thofe   Kle- 

rmcies  and  Superfluities  of  Life  which  fome  poflcfs,  or  that 
oad  of  Wealth  and  Power  which  others  eagerly  purfue,  and 
undbr  which  they  groan.  Let  the  Difficult}'  of  attaining^ 
the  Procarioufiiefs  of  poflclling,  and  the  many  Abatements  in 
enjoying:,  ovcr-grown  Wealth  ahd  envied'  Greatncfs,  of 
whTcb  the  weary  Pofleflibrs  fo  frequently  complain,  as  the 
Hurry  of  Bufinefs,  the  liurthcn  of  Company,  of  paying  At- 
tendance to  the  Few^  and  giving  it  to  the  Many^  the  Carts 
of  keeping,  the  Feara  oflofing,  and  the  Dcfires  of  incrcafing 
what  they  hanre,  ^nd  the  other  Troubles  which  accompany  this 
pitiful  Drudgery  and  pompous  Servitude,  let  thefe  and  the  like 
Circumftances  be  often  confidered,  that* arc  conducive  to  the 
removing  or  lefleninp:  the  Opinion  of  fuch  Goods,  and  the  atten- 
dant Pajion  or  Set  of  PuJJiom  will  decay  of  courfe. 
Let  u\c  peculiar  Bent  of  our  Natwre  and  Cha- 
radcr  be  obfervcd,  whether  we  arc  mod  iticlincd  ^v  obft^rviKf^ 
to  form  Aflbciations  and  rclifn  Objects  of  the  ^^''^'y'-'^'*^ 
Senfthle,  IntrlkSfual,  or  Moral  kind.  Let  that  ^.r,  JT'^" 
^hich  has  the  Afccndant  be  particulaily  watched, 
let  it  be  dirc(i^cd  to  right  Objcflis,  be  imprcvcd 
by  proportioned  Kxcrcifc*?,  and  guarded  by  nrcncr  Checks  from 
an  oppofite  (^larter.  'I  hu*;,  the  Sr^ifthle  turn  may  be  cxaltcJ 
by  the  Inttlkllunl^  and  a  Talh  for  the  Beauty  of  the  fine 
Arts^  and  both  may  be  uiad.;  fubrervient  to  convey  and  rivet 
Sentimeiits  highly  Mjral  and  Puhlh-fpiritcd.  'iljis  inwani 
Survey  muft  cxtotid  to  tl-.u  Strcngih  and  !ytakne(fi'5  of  one's 
Nature,  one*8  ('^ctifiition^  Conirilivis,  Halitudc:^  Fortune^ 
&W/Vr,  jiniuulhtii}h,\  and  the  ofhcr  (^irciimfbr.cci  of  ouc*^ 
Life,  from  wliicli  cvcfy  Man  will  J-..initlA*  ItiIU'II:  Kill  mate  of ' 

hi. 
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his  own  Difpofitions  and  CharaAer^  and  the  bcft  Rui^  £at 
corR<iling  and  improving  them.  And,  in  order  Co  do  this 
ivitli  more  advantage,  let  thofe  Tinies^  or  critioil  Seafms 
be  watclicd,  wlicn  tl;e  Mind  is  beft  difpofed  towards  a 
Chance,  and  let  them  be  improved  by  vigorous  RffeiutUm^ 
Protnifesj  or  whatever  eili:  will  engage  the  Mind  to  perfevere 
in  Virtue.  J^t  the  Ccnai:^j  in  fine,  be  often  reviewed,  and 
the  Caufes  of  its  Corrupt  ion  or  Impivuement  be  carefully  ob- 
fcrvcd. 

It  will  greatly  conduce  to  refine  the  M§r4 
Byjnqufnt  Tajlc  and  lircngthcn  the  VirtuwLi  Temper^  to 
hhralLxcr'  atcuftom  the  Mind  to  the  frequent  Exercife  «f 
^\i"*  Mcral  Sentlmcnti  and   DiteTminaticm  ^    by  read- 

ing Hiflory^  Poetr)\  particularly  of  the  PiUw 
refqut  and  Dramatic  kind,  the  Study  of  the  piu  ArU\ 
by  convcrfing  with  the  moft  eminent  for  Good-icnfe  and 
Virtue ;  but  above  all,  by  frequent  and  repeated  A(3s  of 
Humanity^  Cowpajfion^  Friemijhipy  PoiiUnefs^  and  Hofpitalltj. 
It  is  Exercife  gives  Health  and  Strength.  He  that  leafons 
moft  frequently  becomes  the  wifei},  and  nK)ft  enjoys  the  Plea- 
fures  of  Wifdom.  He  who  is  moil  often  afil&al  by  Obje£)i 
of  Cunijuflion  in  Poetry^  Hiflory^  or  nal  Lifi^  will  have  his 
Soul  moil  open  to  ]^ity,  and  its  delightful  Pains  and  Duties.  So 
he  alio  who  pra<^)ifcs  moil  diligently  the  Offices  of  Kindiids 
and  Charity,  will  by  it  cuhivatc  that  Difpofiiion,  from  whence 
all  liis  rrctfniion:>  to  peiibnal  Aleiit  muft  ariwy  his  prefcntand 
his  future  Hap|ir..'l? . 

:\i\  uttful  and  lionourable  Employment  in  Life 
Byc:t;rr.ii  vviil  aJminilki  a  thoufand  Opportunities  of  this 
htr.'t^.,hUK:,  j^j,„i^  .j,^j  greatly  llrenjihen  a  Scnfc  of  Virtue 
aiul  j^^ood  AflciEtions,  which  muft  be  nouriihed 
by  ric.ht  Tiauiir-j  a^  well  as  our  Undcrftandings.  For  fuch 
an  Kmploynii.Tii,  by  enlarpng  one's  Experience,  giving  an 
Habit  of  Atfci.liofi  r^XiJ  Caufion,  or  obliging  one  from  Ncccfli- 
tv  or  lr:rcrcl},  to  keep  a  Guard  over  the  P-ifllons,  and  lludy 
tlic  outward  Deciincirs  and  Appearances  of  Virtue,  will  by  dc- 


ciccs  produce  ^.ood  Mabil,  and  at  length  infmuate  the  Love  of 
Virtue  and  Honelly  for  its  own  Sake.  i  / 

It  is  -A   c^reat  Inducement   to  the  Exercift  /f 


fiy  vii^iVTHg  Boncvr!;jKc  to  view  Human  Nature  in  ■ 
Al-f/ti/..f  ♦.ivoiiv.iMc  J.iiXhr,  to  obferve  the  Characiem 
Ah.'.'Ktf.'  .//  and  C'iviun1u;:icc5  of  Mankind  on  the  fiir^ 
iijiurL:^,t.  vjij^,,^  f.,  p„^  .|,jj  1,^1^  Confiruaions  on  their 
Adions  tlxv  wiil  b.^ar,  and  to  conitder  them 
as  the  Rcfult  oi  partial  anJ    rnijiak^r,^    r-thcr   than   ill  Af- 

fedionif 
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Ikfitonl^  or,  at.  worft,  as  the  Excefles  of  a  pardonable  Self' 
love,  ^om  or  never  the  EfFed  of  pure  Malice. 

Above  all,    the    Nature    and   Confiquewis  tif    w*  ^   ^ 
VirM  and    yice^   their  Confequenccs    being  the    rithnand 
Law  of  our  Nature  and  Will  of  Heaven  ;    the    pious  Exer- 
Light    in  which    they    appear  to  our  Supreme    cifes. 
Pm-tni  and  Lawgiver^    and  the  Reception  they 
w'dU  meet  with  from  him,  mud  be  often  attended  to.    The 
Exercifes  of  PiV/y,  as  Adoration^  and  Praife  of  the  Divine  Ex- 
cellenar,  Imwcation  of,  and  Dependiuce  on  his  Aid,  Ccnfejfion^ 
Thmifiiviptgj  and  Rejignation^  are  habitually  to  be  indulged) 
and  mquentiy  performed,  not  only  as  medicinaiy   but  highly 
uifnving  to  the  Temper. 

To  conclude :  It  will  be  of  admirable  Efficacy 
towards  eradicating  bad  Habits,    and  implanting    ByjuAFieivs 
gtod  ones,  frequently    to    contemplate    Human    ^numan 
Ufiy    as  the  great  Nurfery  of   our  futun  and    ^^'^"' 
immortal    E^Jfena,   as    that  State  of   PrOatien^    n^afy. 
in  which  we  are  to  be  educated  for   a   Divine    titre. 
Life.    To  remember,  that  our  Virtues  or  Vices 
will  be  imMTftf/ as  ourfelves,  and  influence  our  future  as  well 
as  our  prejiut  Happinefs — and. therefore,   that  every  Difpofition 
and  Adion  is  to  be  regarded  as  pointing  beyond  the  prefent  to 
an  immortal  Duration.     An  habitual  Attention  to  this  wide 
and  important  Cemne^ion  will  give  a  vaft  Compais  and  Dignity 
to  our  Sentiments    and  AAions,  a  noUe  Superiority  to  the 
Pleafures  and  Pains  of  Life,  and  a  generous  Ambition  to  make 
•ur  Vtrtui  as  immortal  as  our  Being. 


SECT.     IL 

Motives  to  Virtue  from  perfonal  Happinefs. 

^^TT£   bave   alreadv  conildeied  our  ObligO'- 

^/y     **•*'    ^   ^  Prafiice  of  Virtue^  arifing    Motives 

the  Conftitudom  of  our  Nature,   by  which   f^J^pfrfinal 
led    to   appooo  a   certain    Order   and    ^^"»'A 
of   Affe^ons^   and  a  certain  Courfe   $f 
oorrdpondent  to  it.f— But  bcfiJes  this,  there  are  fe« 
Vol..  41.  A  a  vera] 
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v-cral  Motives,  which  ftrcngthen  and  fccure  Virtue,  thots^ 
11(11*  thcmf'jlves  of  a  Alcrai  kind.  Thefc  arc,  its  TefuUncy 
to  ferf.nal  l^appinefs^  and  the  ctntrary  Ttnderuy  rf  Vice. 
*'  Perionai  Happincfs  arifes,  cither  from  the  State  of  t  Man's 
«  own  Mind,  or  from  the  State  and  Difpofition  of  external 
*'  Caufcs  towards  him." 

We  (hall  firft  examine  the  "  Tendency  of 
H/tppincfs  of  «  Virtue  to  Happinefs  with  refpedl  to  the  State 
i\rtMefrom  cc  ^f  ^  Man's  own  Mind."— This  is  a  Point 
^j:ttbin.  ^f  j|^^  utmoft  Confequence  in  Morals,   becaufe, 

unlcfs  we  can  convince  ourfclves,  or  fbew  to 
others,  that,  hy  doing  our  Duty,  or  fulfilling  our  McrmlOUi-- 
gatiofiSy  we  confult  the  greateil  Satisfaction  of  our  own  Mind, 
or  our  highcft  Intereft  on  the  whole,  it  will  raife  flrong  and 
often  unfurmountable  Prejudices  againft  the  Practice  of  Vir- 
tue, efpccially  whenever  there  arifes  any  Appearances  of  Op* 
fofition  between  our  Duty,  and  our  Satisfa^ion  or  Inttrtfi. 
To  Creatures  fo  dcfirous  of  Happinefs,  and  averfe  to  Mifeiy, 
as  we  are,  and  often  fo  oddly  fituated  amid  ft  contending 
Paflions  and  Intercfts,  it  is  neceflary  that  Virtue  appear  not 
only  an  homurahh,  but  ^pleafmg  and  beneficent  Form.  And 
in  order  to  juftify  our  Choice  to  ourfelves,  as  well  as  before 
others,  wc  muft  ourfclves  feel  and  be  able  to  avow  in  the  Fact 
of  the  whole  World,  that  her  Ways  are  Ways  of  Pkafant- 
sit{sy  and  her  Paths  the  Paths  of  Peace.  This  will  (hew,  beyond 
all  Contradi£lion,  that  we  not  only  approve,  but  can  give  a 
fufficient  Reafon  for  what  we  do. 

Let  any  Man,  in  a  cool  Hour,  when  he  b 
Ir^ucncecf  «^''^'"gagecl  from  Bufinefs,  and  undifturbed  by 
/'\vc/;//v  Paffion,  as  fuch  cool  Hours  will  fomctimes  hap- 
^.rr^trrf  pen,  fit  down,  and  ferioufly  refledl  with  him- 
thcMinJ,  fcif  what  State  or  Temper  of  Mind  he  would 
chiifc  to  feel  and  indulge,  in  order  to  be  eafy 
and  to  enjoy  himrdf.  Would  he  chufc,  for  that  purpofc,  to 
be  in  a  conftaiit  Diflipation  and  Hurry  of  Thought ;  to  be 
didurbed  In  the  Ex<.*rc'.rc  of  his  Reafon  ;  to  have  various,  and 
often  inteifcilng  Phantoms  of  Good  playing  before  his  Ima- 
gination, foliciting  and  di(lra<5^ing  him  by  turns,  now(<K)thiB^ 
.him  with  amufing  Hopes,  then  torturing  him  with  anxious 
Fears;  and  to  approve  this  Minute  what  he  fhall  con- 
demn the  next  ?  Would  he  chufe  to  have  a  ftrong  and  painful 
Scnfe  of  every  petty  Injury  ;  quick  Apprehenfions  of  every 
impending  Kvil  ;  incefiint  and  infatiaWe  Dcfires  of  Power, 
•Wealth,  Honour,  Plcarure  ;  an  irreconcileable  Antipathy 
againit  all  Competitors  and  Rivals  i  infuleot  and  tyrannical 
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T^'Tpofitions  to  all  below  him ;  fawning,  and  at  the  fame  time 
envious,  Difpofitions  to  ail  above  him  5  with  dark  Sufpicions 
and  Jcaloufics  of  every  Mortal  ?  Would  he  chufe  nei.ther  to 
love  nor  be  beloved  of  any,  to  have  no  Friend  in  whom  to 
confide,  or  with  whom  to  interchange  his  Sentiments  or  De- 
figns ;  no  Favourite,  on  whom  to  beflow  his  Kindncfs,  or 
vent  his  PafHons  j  in  fine,  to  be  confcious  of  no  Merit  with 
Mankind,  no  Efteem  from  any  Creature,  no  good  AfFedlion 
to  his  Maker,  no  Concern  for,  nor  Hopes  of  his  Approbation  ; 
hiTt  inftead  of  all  thefe,  to  hate,  and  know  that  he  is  hated, 
to  contemn,  and  know  that  he  is  contemned  by  all  ;  by  the 
Good,  becaufe  he  is  fo  unlike  ;  and  by  the  Bad,  bccaufe  he  is 
fo  like  themfclvcs  ;  to  hate  or  to  dread  the  very  Being  that 
made  him  j  and  in  fliort,  to  have  his  Breaft  the  Seat  of  Pride 
and  PafEon,  Petulance  and  Revenge,  deep  Melancholy,  cool 
Malignity,  and  all  the  other  Fuiies  that  ever  poflefled  and 
tortured  Mankind  ?— Would  our  calm  Enquirer  after  Hao- 
pinefs  pitch  on  fach  a  State,  and  fuch  a  Temper  of  Mind,  as 
the  mod  likely  means  to  put  him  in  poiTcffion  of  his  defued  Eafc 
and  Sdf-enjoymenr  ? 

Or  would  he  rather  chufc  a  feren«  and  eafy  /^^^^^^^  ^r 
Flow  of  TTiought ;  a  Reafon  clear  and  com-  Firtufcnths 
pofcd  ;  a  Judgment  unbiaflcd  by  Prejudice,  and  Temper. 
Dndiftraded  by  Paffion  ;  a  fober  and  well-go- 
verned Fancy,  which  prcfcnts  the  Images  of  Things  true  and 
unmixed  with  delufive  and  unnatural  Charms,  and  therefore 
adminillers  no  improper  or  dangerous  Fuel  to  thePaflions,  but 
leaves  the  Mind  free  to  chufe  or  rejedl,  as  becomes  a  reafonabic 
Creature  ;  a  fweet  and  fcdate  Temper,  riot  eafily  ruffled  by 
Hopes  or  Fears,  prone  neither  to  Sufpicion  nor  Revenge,  apt 
to  view  Men  and  Things  in  the  faireft  Lights,  and  to  bend 
gently  to  the  Humours  of  others  ■Rther  than  obftinatcly  to 
contend  with  them  ?  Would  he  chufc  fuch  Moderation  and 
Continence  of  Mind,  as  neither  to  be  ambitious  of  Pcwcr^ 
fond  of  HoncurSy  covetous  of  Wealth,  nor  a  Slave  to  Plcafure  ; 
2f  Mind  of  courfe.  neither  elated  with  Succefs,  n«*  dejefled 
with  Difappointment  ;  fuch  a  niodcft  and  noble  Spirit  as  fup- 
porrts  Power  without  Infolcncc,  wears  Honour  without  Pride, 
lifes  Wealth  without  Profufion  or  Parfimony ;  and  rejoices 
rtihre  in  giving  than  in  receiving  Pleafure;  fuch  Fortitude  and 
Eqtianimity  as  rlfes  above  Misfortunes,  or  turns  them  into 
Bleffiiig*^  ;  fuch  Integrity  and  Gre.itnefs  of  Mind,  as  neither 
flatters  the  Vices,  nor  triumphs  over  the  Follies  of  Men  ;  a^ 
equally  fpurns  Servitude  and  7*yranny,  and  will  neither  \  n- 
gage  in  low   Dcfign?,  nor   abet  them  in  others  ?  Wou't'  he 
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chufc,  in  fine,  fuch  Mildnefs  and  Benignity  of  Heart  as  takes 
part  in  all  the  Joys,  and  refufcs  none  of  the  Sorrows  of  others  v 
flands  wcli-afFe^ed  to  all  Mankind  ;  is  confcious  of  meriting 
the  -Efteem  of  all,  and  of  being  beloved  by  the  heft  ;  a  Mind 
which  delights  in  doing  good  without  any  Show,  and  yet 
arrogates  nothing  on  that  account,  rejoices  in  loving  and  bcirg 
beloved  by  its  Maker,  a6ls  ever  under  his  Eye,  refigns  itfelf 
to  his  Providence,  and  triumphs  in  his  Approbation  ? — Which 
of  ihefe  Difpofitions  would  be  his  Choice,  in  order  to  be  con- 
tented, fcrcne  and  happy  ! — The  former  Temper  is  Vice,  the 
/aiUr  Virtue.  Where  One  prevails,  there  Misery  pre- 
vails, and  by  the  Generality  is  acknowledged  to  prevail.  Where 
the  other  reigns,  there  Happiness  reigns,  and  by  the  G^n- 
feflion  of  Mankind  is  acknowledged  to  reign.  The  Per- 
fe£iion  of  cither  Temper  is  Mipryy  or  Happinefs  in  Per- 
fiUlon.  Therefore  every  jlpproach  to  either  Extremey  is 
an  Approach  to  Mifery^  or  to  Happinefs  ;  that  is  to  fay,  every 
Degree  of  Vice  or  virtue  is  accompanied  with  z propoTtiwiahIt 
iDegree  of  Mifery  or  Hapinefu 

But  many  are  of  opinion,  and  by  their 
AiiOhUnion  P*^^^'^^  /c^"^  to  avow  the  Opinion,  that, 
jromanimti'  ^7  blending  or  foftening  the  Extremes,  and 
ginary  (.oa-  artfully  reconciling  Virtue  with  Vice^  they  bid 
I'ttion  of  r:r-  fairer  to  flrike  a  juft  Medium  of  Happinefs,  to 
tueandVicc.  p^fg  more  fmoothly  through  Life,  and  to  have 
more  Refources  in  the  prcfent  embarraffed 
Scene.  Honesty  (they  acknowledge)  **  is,  in  the  main, 
**  tl^c  bcft  Policy^  but  it  is  often  too  blunt  and  furly,  2nd 
"  always  too  fcrupulous,  and  therefore  to  temper  and 
"  fcaf)!!  it  with  a  little  difcrcct  Craft  in  critical  and  wcll- 
**  chofcn  Conjunclures,  will,  they  think,  make  it  more  pa- 
*'  latahle  to  others  and  more  profitable  to  one's  felf.  Kini 
''  Afi^ivflion  is  a  good  Thing  in  its  own  Place,  and  when  it 
*'  cofh  a  Man  nothing  ;  but  Charity  begins  at  home  ;  and 
**  one's  Kci^ard  for  others  muft  ftill  look  that  way,  and  be 
"  fubforvicnt  to  the  main  Chance.  Befidcs,  why  fuflfer  un- 
*«  ncccfTary  Difquiet  on  the  Account  of  others  ?  Our  own 
"  Happinefs  is  Charge  enough  to  us;  and  if  we  are  not  to  be 
*•  happy  till  others  are  fo  too,  it  is  a  mere  Utopian  Dream  ever 
**  to  expca  it.  One  would  not  chufe  to  do  111  for  the  fake 
**  of  III,  but  when  Necejftty  requires  it,  the  Irffltr  Good  muft 
**  fubmit  to  the  greater^  that  is,  to  our  own  perfonai  Good  i 
*'  for  in  it,  by  the  fr/i  and  fundamental  Law  of  our  Nature, 
*'  we  are  mofl  intercfted.  By  fuch  a  Condudl  we  fliall  have 
•'  Jeaft  Rcafon^io  accufc  ourfdvcs,  be  moft  cafy  within,  and 
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^  beft   fecured    againft   the    Misfortunes    and.    Aflaults    of 
«  others." 

This  is  the  Language  of  great  Partiality  of 
Thought,  as  well  as  great  Partiality  of  Heart.  The  Temper 
—But  as  it  is  one  of  the  main  Forts  in  which  ^''  ^^fj^'ir 
Selfijhnefi  and  Knavery  ufe  to  intrench  thern^  konefiycr 
felves,  i^r°iay  be  worth  while  to  beat  it  down.  Knavery. 
to  make  way  for  the  full  Triumphs  of  their 
fair  Adverfary.  That  Men  may  negleS,  or 
hurt  their  own  Intereft  by  an  indifcreet  Concern  about 
that  of  others  —  that  Honcjly  may  fometimes  degenerate  in- 
to a  blunt  Surl'irufs^  or  a  pietijb  Scrupulofity-^tlMi  important 
Occafions  may  demand  the  'Sacrifice  of  a  l/fs*  public,  to  ^ 
greater  private  Good — that  it  were  Folly  to  make  one's  felf 
miferable,  becaufi:  others  are  not  fo  happy  as  one  would 
wifli,  we  do  not  deny.  But  is 'there  not  the  jufteft  reafon 
to  fufped,  that  the  difljoneji^  or  the  half-honejl  and  con^ 
trailed  Turn  of  Mind  here  pleaded  for,  is  the  very^  reverfc 
of  that  Temper  which  begets  true  Satisfa6lion  and  Srif- 
enjoymcnt,  and  of  the  Character  which  entitles  to  Credit, 
Security,  and  Succefs  ?  The  Man  who  doubts  and  hefitatcs, 
whether  he  may  not,  in  fomo  Inftahccs,  play  the  Knave, 
cannot,  in  any  Senfe,  be  termed  hbneft.  And  furely,  he 
cannot  approve  himfelf  for  that  Conduft,'  which,  by  an  in- 
inviolablc  Law  of  his  Nature,  he  is  cpmpelled  to  condemn  ; 
and  if  he  cannot  approve  himfelf  for  his  Conduft,  he  is  de- 
prived of  one  of  the  fweeteft  Feelings  of  the  human  Heart, 
But  fuppofe  he  could  difguife  the  immoral  Deed  or  Dif- 
pofition  under  the  fair  Name  of  fome  Virtue,  or  the  Ma(k 
at  Icaft  of  a  neccflary  Self- regard,  as  is  often  done,  to  elude 
the  awcful  Decifibn  of  Confcience,  which  when  uninfkienccd 
is  always  unerring  ;  yet  he  muft  be  confcious  he  cannot 
(land  the  Tcft  of  Judges  lefs  interejh4  than  himfelf  5  and 
muji  therefore  be  under  conflant  Dread  of  Difcovery,  and 
cpnfequently  of  public  Cenfure,  with  all  its  mortifying  At- 
tendants. This  Dread  muft  be  fo  much  the  greater,  if  he 
has  had  Companions  or  Tools  of  his  Knavery,  which  ge- 
ner;illy  it  muft  have  in  order  to  fupply  its  native  Impotence 
and  Deficiency.  This  then  is  to  be  infecure^  obnoxious^  and 
Jependerty  and  that  too  on  the  worft  Set  of  Men,  on  whom 
one  c^m  have  no  hold  but  by  their  Vices,  which,  like  un- 
difciplincd  wild  Beafts,  ofteri  turn  upon  their  Matters.  Such 
afi  infccure^  obnoxious^  dependent  State,  muft  neceffarily  be  a 
j^te  of  Sufpiciony  Servitude.^  and  Feary  which  inftead  of  be- 
'  jjctting  Serenity  and  Sclf-cnjoymfent,  arc  the  Parents  of  Dif- 
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quiet  and  Mifcry.  Bdidcs,  the  flu&iating  perpetually  be^ 
twcen  oppofite  Principles,  the  Violence  dene  to  a  native 
Scnfc  of  Honcfty,  the  Rcludancc  againft  the  firft  Advances 
of  young  and  biufhing  Knavery,  the  hot  and  cold  Fits  of 
alternate  Virtue  and  Vice,  the  Sufpenfe  and  Irrefolution  of  a 
Mind  diftra£tcd  between  intcrfcrin;:  Paflions,  are  the  firft  pain- 
ful Symptoms  of  that  dreadful  Difeafe  which  afterwards  lays 
wafle  every  thing,  goodly  and  ingenuous,  and  raifcs  Agonies  in- 
tolerable to  the  Patient,  and  quite  inconceivable  by  others. 
Whether  fuch  an  inconfiilcnt  Condudl,  divided  between  Vice 
and  Virtue,, will  fcrve  the  Views  of  Intercft  propofed  by  it,  will 
be  afterwaob  examined.  * 

As  to  the  other-  Part  of   the  Objeftion,    let 

it  be  confidercd,    that   a  Man    of  an    enlarged 

temper  aitd     benevolent  Mind,    who   thinks,    feels,    and  a(3s 

Tb7goc7bt      *'°''  ^^^^'*^>    »^   "^'   ^"^J^^  ^^  ^*^f  *^   Difquie- 

fte'voUut  tudcs  of  the  contrafled  felfifh  Soul; finds  a 

itau,  thoufand  Alleviations   to    foften    his   Difappoint« 

■  tir  mcnts,    which  the    other    wants  ;  —  and    has  a 

fair  Chance  for  double  his  Enjoyments.  His 
Dcfires  are  moderate,  and  his  Wants  few  in  Comparifon 
of  the  other's,  bccaufe  they  are  meafured  by  Nature,  which 
has  Limits,  not  by  Fancy  or  PafTion,  which  has  none.  Ho 
IS  cautious,  without  being  diAruflful  or  jealous;  careful,  but 
hot  anxious  ;  bufy,  but  not  diftra<Sled.  He  taftes  Pleafure, 
without  being  dillipated  ;  bears  Pain,  without  Dejeflion  or 
Difcontent ;  is  raifcd  to '  Power,  without  turning  giddy  j 
feels  few  of  the  Pains  of  Competition,  and  none  of  the  Pains 
of  Envy. 

The  principal  Alleviations  of  his  Calamitici 
^eAUe*vta'  are  thcfe  :i-that,  though  (omc  of  them  may 
tiomojkis  j^j^^e  been  the  EfFe6t  of  his  Imprudence,  or 
Wcaknefs,  yet  few  of  them  are  fliarpened  by 
a  Senfe  of  Guilt,  and  none  of  them  by  a  Con- 
fcioufnefs  of  VVicJccdncfs,  which  furely  is  their  keencft 
Sting ;  —  that  they  arc  common  to  him  with  the  bcfl  of 
Men  ; —  that  they  feldom  or  never  attack  him  quite  unpre- 
pared, but  rather  guarded  with  a  Confcioufnefs  of  his  own 
Sincerity  and  Virtne,    with  a  Faith  and  Truft   in  Providence, 

and  a  firm  Refignation  to  its  pcrfeS  Orders ; that  they 

inay  be  improved  as  means  of  Corredion,  or  Materials  to 
give  Scope  and  Stability  to  his  Virtues  ;— and  to  name  no 
more,  they  are  confiderably  lefTened,  and  often  fwectcned  to 
him  by  the  general  Sympathy  of  the  Wife  and  Good.  « 
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ttis  Enjoyments  are  more  numerous,  or,  if 
Icfs  numerous,  yet  more  intenfe  than  thofc  of  the  ^'^  ^W- 
Jsad  Man  ;  for  he  {hares  in  the  Joys  of  others  '^^^•'^* 
hy  Rci>ound  ;  and  every  Increafe  of  general  or 
ptnrticuiar  Happinefs  is  a  real  Addition  to  his  own.  It  is 
true,  his  friendly  Sympathy  witii  others  Aibje6is  him  to  fome 
Pains  which  the  hard-hearted  Wretch  docs  not  feci  \  yet  to 
give  a  loofe  to  it  is  a  Jcind  of  agreeable  Difcharge.  It  is  fuch  a 
Sorrow  as  he  loves  to  indulge;  a  fort  of  pleafing  Anguifli 
that  fweetly  melts  the  Mind,  and  terminates  in  a  Self-ap- 
^Itoving  Joy.  Though  the  good  Man  may  want  Means 
to  execute,  or  be  difappointed  in  the  Succefs  of  his  bene- 
volent Purpofes,  yet,  as  was  formerly  *  obferved,  he  is  Hill 
confcious  of  good  AfFeftion,  and  that  Confcioufnefs  Js  an 
Enjoyment  of  a  more  delightful  Savour  than  the  grcatcft 
Triumphs  of  fuccefsful  Vice.  If  the  Jmbitious^  Covetous^ 
or  Voluptuous  are  difappointed,  their  Paflions  recoil  upon 
them  with  a  Fury  proportioned  to  iheir  Opinion  of  the 
Value  of  what  they  purfue,  and  their  Hope  of  Succefs  ;  while 
they  have  nothing  within  to  balance  the  Difappointment, 
unlefs  it  is  a  ufcful  Fund  of  Pride,  which  kcnvever  frequently 
turns  mere  Accidents  into  mortifying  Affronts,  and  exalts  Grief 
into  Rage  and  Frenzy.  Whereas  the  meek,  humble,  and  be- 
nevolent Temper  is  its  own  immediate  Reward,  is  fatisfied  from 
within,  and  as  it  magnifies  greatly  the  Pleafure  of  Succefs,  fo 
it  wonderfully  alleviates,  'and  in  a  manner  annihilates,  all  Paiii 
for  the  want  of  it. 

As   the  good  Man  is  confcious  of  loving  and 
wifliing  well  to  all  Mankind,    he  muft  be  fen-     ^f?^  ^^" 
fible   of   his   deferving    the  Efteem   and    Good-     ^^^f  wJ! 
will  of  all ;    and  this  fuppofed  Reciprocation   of    thy.   "^  **  ^ 
focial   Feelings,    is,    by   the  very  Frame   of  our 
l^ature,    made    a    Source    of   very    intenfe    and    enlivening 
Joys.     By  this  Sympathy  of  AflFcdlions  and  Intercfls  he  feels 
himfclf  intimately  united   with  the  Human  Race  4  and   bcins: 
fenfibly    alive    over  the   whole    Syftem,    his   Heart  reccivcb, 
and  becomes  refponfive  to  every  Touch  given  to  any  l\rt. 
So  that  as  an  eminent    Phlh/opher  f  finely   exprcfles   it,    he 
gathers  Contentment  and  Delight  from  the  picafed   and  happy 
States   of  thofe    around    him,    from   Accounts  and    Relations 
of  fuch  Happinefs,    from   the  very  Countenances,    Geftur.^s* 
Voices  and  Sounds  even  of  Creatures  foreign   to  our  kind^ 
A  a  4  "  nsiOic 

•  Sec  Book  r,  Se^.  2. 
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vfhok  Signs  of  Joy  ^nd   Contentment    he   can    any    way 
difcprn. 

Nor  do  thofe  generous  AfFc£lions  flop  any 
Do  not  inter-  other  natural  Source  of  Joy  whatever,  or 
^Tb^'^y^  deaden  his  Senfc  of  any  innocent  Gratification. 
^'^  79''-  They  rather  keep  the  feveral  Senfes  and  Powers 
of  Erjayment  open  and  difengaged,  intenfe  and 
uncorrupted  by  Riot  or  Abufe  j  as  is  evident  to  any  one 
who  confiders  the  diflipatcd,  unfeeling  State  of  Men  of 
PUafurcy  JmbitiGn^  or  hterefty  and  compares  it  with  the 
ferene  and  gentle  State  of  a  Mind  at  peace  with  itfclf,  aM 
friendly  to  all  Mankind,  unruffled  by  any  violent  Emotion, 
and  fenfible  to  every  good-natured  and  alluring  Joy.  He 
who  daily  dwells  with  Temperance  and  Virtue^  thofe  cverlaft- 
ing  Beauties  and  of  the  higheft  Order,  cannot  be  infenfible 
to  the  Charms  of  Society,  or  Friendfhip,  the  Attractions  of 
virtuous  Love,  the  Delights  of  Reading,  or  to  any  Beau^ 
of  a  lower  Species,  the  Unbendings  of  innocent  Mirth,  or 
whatever  elfe  fets  the  Soul  at  Eafe,  and  gives  him  a  Relifli 
of  his  Being.  By  enjoying  himfelf,  he  is  in  the  bed  Pofturc 
for  enjoying  every  thing  elfe.  All  is  pure  and  well-ordered 
in  fuch  a  Heart,  and  therefore  whatever  Pleafure  is  poured 
into  it  has  an  original  Savour,  not  a  fingle  Drop  is  loft.  For 
Virtue  draws  off  all  but  the  Dregs,  and  by  mixing  fome- 
thing  of  her  own  with  the  moft  ordinary  Entertainments, 
refines  them  into  exalted  Enjoyments. 

It  were  eafy,  by  going  through  the  diflfe- 
Tbe  Mifcry  ''^"^  ^^^  °^  AfFeSions  mentioned  formerly  *, 
ofExct'h  in  to  (hew,  that  it  is  only  by  maintaining  the 
the  Prih:atc  Proportion  fettled  there  that  the  Mind  arrives 
TaJJiom,  3t  true  Rcpofe   and    Satisfaflion.      If    Fear   ex- 

ceeds that  Proportion,  it  finks  into  Melancholy 
and  Deje£lion,  If  Anger  pafles  juft  Bounds,  it  ferments  into 
Rage  and  Revenge,  or  fubfides  into  a  fullen  corroding  Gloom, 
wliich  embitters  every  Good,  and  renders  one  exquifitdy 
fenfible  to  every  111.  The  Private  Paflions,  the  Love  of  Ho- 
nour  cfpccially, .  whofe  Impulfes  are  more  generous  as  its  Ef- 
fects are  more  diftufive,  are  Inilruments  of  private  PJca- 
fure ;  but  if  they  are  difproportioned  to  our  IVants^  or  to 
the  Falue  of  their  feveral  ObjeiSs,  or  to  the  Balance  of  other 
PafHons,  equally  neceflary,  and  more  amiable,  they  become 
Inftrumcnts  of  intenfe  Pain  and  Mifery.  For,  being  npw 
dcfiitute  of  that  Countcr-poife   which  held   them  at  a  due 

pitchy 
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pitch,  they  grow  turbulent,  peevifb,  and  revengeful,  the  Cauie 
of  confiant  Keftleflhefs  and  Torment,  fometimes  flying  out 
into  a  wild  delirious  Jov,  at  other  times  fettling  in  a  deep 
fjilenetic  Grief.  The  (Concert  between  Reafon  and  PafSon 
is  then  broke  :  all  is  DifTonance  and  Di(lra£lion  within.  The 
Mind  is  out  of  Frame,  and  feels  an  Agony  proportioned  to  the 
Violence  of  the  reigning  Paffion. 

The  Cafe  is  much  the  fame,  or  rather  worfe, 
when  any  of  the  particular  kind  Afieflions  are  JntbePMU 
out  of  their  natural  Order  and  Proportion ;  as  Afft^iom^ 
happens  in  the  cafe  of  effeminate  Pityy  exorbi- 
temt  Love<i  parental  Dotage^  or  any  PartyPaffim^  where  the 
joft  Regards  to  Society  are  fuppdanted.  The  moxt  facial  and 
Sfintireftei  the  Pai&on  is,  it  breaks  out  intake  wilder  £x- 
cefles,  and  makes  the  more  dreadful  Havock,  both  within 
and  abroad ;  as  is  but  too  apparent  in  thofe  Cales  where  a 
fitlfe  Species  of  RiUgion^  Honour^  Zeal^  or  Party  Rage  has 
ieized  on  the  natural  EnthuGafm  of  the  Mind,  and  worked 
k  up  to  Madnefi.  It  breaks  through  all  Ties,  Natural  and 
Civile  contra£b  die  moft  facred  and  folemn  Obligations, 
filences  every  other  AfFedion,  whether  Public  or  Private^  and 
transforms  the  moft  gentle  Natures  into  the  moft  lavage  and 
inhuman.  Such  an  exorbitant  Paffion  is  like  the  enormous 
Growth  of  a  natural  Member,  which  not  only  draws  from 
the  Nourifhment  of  the  reft,  but  threatens  the  Mortification 
of  the  whole  Body,  and  in  the  mean  time  occafions  intole- 
rable Pain  and  Anguifti.  In  fine,  all  the  natural  Aftedions, 
like  the  animal  Spirits,  or  Humours  of  a  ftrong  Body,  if  re- 
ftrained  from  their  proper  Play,  turn  furious  or  melancholic, 
and  generally  force  their  way  by  fome  violent  Difcharge,  no 
le6  hurtful  to  the  Patient  than  offenfive  to  thofe  with  whom 
he  4s  connected. 

Whereas  the  Man  who   keeps  the  Balance  of 
AffeHion  even,  is  eafy  and  ferene  in  his  Motions  \    K^pluefs  cf 
iBfld,  and  yet    affeaionatej    uniform  and  confi-    nueu-fropor- 
ftent  with  himfelf  \  is  not   liable  to  difagreeaUe    tioned  Paf- 
Collifions  of  Interefts  and  Papons  ;  gives  always    •^^^* 
^ce  to  the  moft  friendly  and  humane  Affe^lions,  and  never 
to  Difpofitionsof  AdsofKefentment,  but  on  high  Occafions, 
when  the  Security  of  the  private^   or  Welfare  of  the  public 
Syftem,  or  the  great  Interejis  of  Mankind  neceflarijy  require  a 
noble  indignation  ;  and  even  then  he  obferves  a  juft  Meafurc 
in  Wrath  ;  and  Ijdft  of  all  he  proportions  every  Paffion  to  the 
Value  of  the  Object  he  aSeds,  or  to  the  Importance  of  the 
%nA  he  purfuest 
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To  fum  up  this  Pait  of  the  Argument,  the 
Sum  tf  the     hotiiJI    and  good    Man   has   eminently   the    Ad- 
Jrgumcni.       vantage    of  the  knavifl)  and   ftlj^  Wretch   ia 
every  rcfped.     The  Pleafures  which  the   laji  en- 
joys flovr  chiefly  from  external    Advantages    and   Gratifica- 
tions }  are  fui)crficial  and  tranfitory  ;  dafhed  with  long  Inter- 
vals of  Saticty>  and  frequent  Returns  of  Remorfe  and  Fear ; 
dependent  on   favourable  Accidents  and  Conjundtures  ;    and 
fuhjeded  to  the  Humours  of  Men.     But  the  good  Man  is  (ih 
tisned  from  himfelf;  his  principal  Pofleffions  lie  within,  and 
therefore  be)*ond  the  Reach  of  the  Caprice  of  Men  or  For- 
tune \  his  Enjoyments  are  exqutfite  and  permanent ;    acoom- 
panied   with  r^o  inward   Checks  to  damp  them,  and   always 
with  Ideas  of  Dignity  and  Self-approbation  ;  may  be  taftcd 
sut  any  Time  and  in  any  Place*,     'i'he  Gratifications  tJfVia 
are  turbulent  and  unnatural,  generally  arifing  from  the  Rdief 
of  Paffions  in  themfelves  intolerable^  and  ifiiiing  in  tormentiiig 
Reflexions  \  often  irritated  by  Difappointment,  always  inflam- 
ed by  Enjoyment.;  and  yet  ever  cloyed  with  Repetition.    The 
Plea(ures  of  Virtue  are  calm  and  natural ;   flowing  from  the 
Exercife  of  kind  AfFeftions,  or  delightful  Refledlions  in  confe- 
quence  of  them  ;  not  only  agreeable  in  the  Profped,  but  in  the 
prefent  Feeling ;  they  never  fatiate,  or  lofe  their  Relifh ;  nay, 
rather  the  Admiration  of  Virtue  grows  ftronger  every  Diy; 
and  not  only  is  the  Defu-e  but  the  Enjoyment  heightened  tfj 
every  new  Gratification ;   and  unlike  to  moft  others.  It  is 
increafcd,   not  diminifhed,   by   Sympathy    and  Communica- 
tibn.    In  fine,  the  Satisfadions  of  Virtue  may  be  puidaA 
cd  without  a  Bribe,   and  pofllefTed  in  the  humbleft,  as  well 
as  the  moft  triumphant  Fortune ;  they  can  bear  the  ftiflieft 
Review,  do  not  change    with  Circumftances,    nor   grow  old 
with  Time.    Force  cannot  rob,  nor  Fraud  cheat  us  of  tbeai 
and,  to  crown  all,   inftead  of  abating,   they  enhance  every 
ether  Pleafure. 

But  the  •  happy    Confequences    of  Virtme  are 

txtrmal         feen,    not  only    in   the  Internal  Enjoyments  it 

^eai  of        affords  a  Man,  but  "  in  the   fevourablc   Difpo- 

true.  44  fition   of  External    Caufes   towards  him,  to 

"  which  it  contributes/' 

As  Virtue    gives    the   fobcr    Pofle/fion   rf 

OatbiBody.    one's  felf  and   the  Command  of  one's    Paflions, 

the    Confequence   muft    be   Heart's    Eafe^   and 

a  fine  natural   Flow    of  Spirits,    which    con- 

*  Hd,  tbi  ktt  iugerimuDiai.  on  HapplQefs  ly  J.  IL 
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more  than  any  thing  elfe  to  Health  and  long  Life. 
lent  Paffions,  and  the  Excefles  they  occafion,  gra- 
\y  impair  and  wear  down  the  Machine.  But  the  calni 
d  State    of  a  temperate   Mind,  and  the  healthful  Exer- 

in  which  Virtue  engages  her  faithful  Votaries,  preicrvc 
natural  Fundlions  in  fiill  Vigour  and  Harmony,  and  ex- 
ate  the  Spirits,  which  are  the  chief  Inftruments  of  Ac- 
,     We  might  add,   what  will  appear  perhaps  too  refined, 

as  Virtue  is  the  found  Temperamdnt  and  beautiful 
iplenion  of  the  Soul,  fo  it  even  diffufes  fometimes  a  con* 
aJ  Air  of  Beauty  over  the  Body,  lights  up,  and  fpreads 
the  Countenance    into  a  certain  ^tennefs,  Chearfulncfi 

Dignity,  thofe  natural  Irradiations  of  inward  Worth, 
:h  Pdlitenefsj  that  Jpe  of  Virtue^  may  imitate,  but  can 
jr  fiilly  attain. — In  fine,  Temperancey  which  hat  been  called 
Himes  the  Mother^  and  at  other  times  the  Nurfe  of  the 
UiSy  is  beautifully  defcribed  by  an  ingenious  Author  *,  to 
that  Virtue  widiout  Pride,  and  Fortune  Without  Envy, 
ctves  Indolence  of  Body  and  Tranquillity  of  Mind  ;  the 
Guardian  of  Youth  and  Support  of  old  Age,  the  Tutc- 
Goddefe'  of  Health,  and  univerfal  Medicine  of  Life,  that 
rs  the  Head,  ftrengthens  the  Nerves,  enlightens  the  Eya, 
comforts  the  Heart, 

may    by    fom#  be    thought  odd  to  aflert. 

Virtue  is  no  Enemy  to  a  Man's  Fartune  Onone'sFjr' 
the  prcfent  State  of  Things.  —  But  if,  by  ^"^^  ^«^- 
f«w,  be  meant  a  moderate  or  competent  ''^^  • 
re  of  fVealthy  Patverj  or  Credit^  not  over- 
vn  Degrees  of  them,  what  (hould  hinder  the  virtuous  Man 
I  obtaining  that  ?  He  cannot  cringe  or  fawn,  it  is  true, 
he  can  be  civil  and  obli^ng  as  well  as  the  Knave ;  und 
Iv,  his  Civility  is  more  a!  luring,  becaufe  it  has  more  Man- 
fsand  Grace  in  it. than  the  mean  Adulation  of  the  other; 
cannot  cheat  or  undermine,  but  he  may  be  cautious,  pro- 
nt,  watchful  of  Occafions,  and  equally  prompt  with  the 
;ue  in  improving  them;  he  fcorns  to  proflitute  himfclfas 
mdar  to  the  Paffions,  or  as  a  Tool  to  the  Vices  of  Man- 
ly but*  he  may  have  as  found  an  Undcrftanding  and  as 
1  Capacities  for  promoting  their  real  Interefts  as  the  vcricft 
irt-Slave ;  and  then,  he  is  more  faithful  and  true  to  thoi'c 
>  employ  him.  In  the  common  Courfe  vf  Bufinefs,  he 
the  fame  Chances  with  the  Knave  of  acquiring  a  For- 
if  and  rifing  in  the  World.     He  may  have  equal  Abilities, 

equal 

•  See  Tcmplc'i  Mi/ceil.  Part  i.  Treat.  6. 
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equal  Induftry,  equal  Attention  to  Bufincfs ;  and  in  other  re* 
fpcds  he  has  greatly  the  Advantage  of  him.  People  lore  bettcir 
to  deal  with  him  ;  they  can  truft  bim  more  i  they  l^now  he 
vrill  not  impofe  on  them,  nor  take  Advantiige  ofthem,  and 
can  depend  more  on  his  Word  than  on  the  Oath  or  ftrongeft 
Securities  of  others.  Whereas  what  is  oommonly  called 
Cunning,  which  is  the  Offipring  of  Ignorance^  and  con- 
ftant  Companion  of  K?:av£ryj  is  not  only  a  mean-fpirited,  but 
a  very  (hort-fighted  Talent,  and  a  fundamental  Obfiacle  in  the 
Road  of  Bufinefs.  It  may  procure;  iadeed  immediate  and 
petty  Gains,  but  it  is  attended  with  dreadful  Abatements, 
which  do  more  thanptpver- balance  them,  both  as  it  finks  a 
Man's  Credit  when  difcovcred,  and  cramps  that  LaJ^cne& 
of  Mind,  which  extends  to  the  remoteft  as  well  as  the  nearcft 
Intereil,  and  takes  in  the  moll  durable,  equally  with  the  moft 
tranfient  Gains.  It  is  therefore  eafy  to  fee  how  much  a 
Man's  Credit  and  Reputation^  and  confequently  his  Succeis, 
depend  on  his  HoncAy  and  Virtue.  The  Uuly  good  Man 
has  no  Character  to  perfonatc,  no  Maik  to  wear  ;  his  De- 
figns  are  tranfparent,  and  one  Part  of  his  Difcourfe  and  Con- 
duct exa£l]y  tallies  with  another.  Having  no  fordid  Views 
to  promote,  no  mean  Pailions  to*  ferve,  but  wifhing  well  to 
every  body,  and  doing  all  the  Good  he  can,  he  is  intrench* 
ed  and  guarded  round  by  Innoceuce  and  J^irtue ;  and,  though 
he  is  not  fecurcd  againft  Misfortunes,  yet  his  Charader  and 
the  Friends  his  Merit  has  procured  him  will  frequendy  re-* 
tiiw'c  him.  Whereas  Tricking^  as  one  well  expreflcs  it>  is 
a  fort  of  Difguife,  by  which  a  Man  hides  himfelf  in  ooe 
Place,  and  cxpofcs  himfelf  in  another.  Befidcs,  Faljhaod  and 
Roguery  arc  variable  unfettlod  Things,  and  the  Source  of  a 
Conduct  both  irrefolute  and  inopnfiftent.  They  muft  often 
change  hand<,  and  be  ever  contriving  new  Expedients  as  Ac- 
cidentia vary ;  and  one  lame  Meafure  mud  always  limp  on 
after  another  to  fupport  and  back  it.  So  that  an  inexhaufted 
Fund  of  Cratt  is  ncccflkry  to  play  the  Knave  to  any  purpofei 
and  to  maintain  for  aiiy  time  a  counterfeit  Character.  When 
he  is  once  dctedcd,  his  Credit  is  blown  for  ever ;  and,  uolefs 
he  \%  a  great  Mailer  in  Diilimulation,  his  artificial  Condu£t 
will  ever  render  him  obnoxious  to  Sufpicion,  which  is  ever 
Iharp-fightcd.  Even  the  good  Man  is  not  fecure  againft  the 
Attackbi  of  Calumny,  but  he  is  armed  againft -its  oting.  If 
he  cannot  filence,  he  will  con.^utc  Detradion  by  obftinatdj 
pcrfifUng  in  being  virtuous  and  doing  good;  in  time  almigb* 
TV  Truth  will  prevail,  and  he  might  extort  Veneration  from 
the  Partial^  a^  well  as  obtain  a  chcarful  Tribute  from  the 
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CanMi  Judges  of  Medt.  But  (hould  the  Cloud,  in  which 
Maliot  or  Envy  naay  have  involved  his  Virtue,  never  be  cn- 
tirdf  diffipated  in  his  Life,  yet  Death,  that  Soother  of  Envy 
and  die  Malevolent  PafBons,  virill  totally  difpel  any  remaining 
Gkxiin,  and  difplay  his  Charader  in  all  it^  genuine  arid  un- 
llained  Glory.  For  the  Bedoi  Virtui  is  a  Bed  of  Homw^  and 
he  who  dies  in  it,  cannot  die  unlamented  by  the  GW,  nor  un^ 
rruin9ttid  by  the  Bad. 

•  Widi  rqgard  to  Sicurity  and  Peace  with  his 
Neigbi)Ours,  it  may  be  thought  perhaps,  that  the  On  one's 
Man  of  a  quiet  forgiving  Temper,  and  a  flow-  ^'^^,  ^"^ 
ing  Benevolence  and  Courtefy,  is  much  expof-  ^^^^' 
ed.to  Injury  and  Affronts  from  every  proud  or 
peevtfh  Mortal,  who  has  the  Power  or  Will  to  do  Mifchicf. 
If  we  fuppofe  indeed,  this  ^ittnefs  and  Gentlenefi  of  Nature 
accompanied  with  Cowardice  or  PuJUlanimity^  this  may  often 
be  the  Cafe  \  but  in  reality,  the  good  Man  is  bold  as  a  Lion, 
and.fo  much  the  bolder  for  being  the  calmer.  Such  a  Perfon 
will  hardly  be  a  Butt  to  Mankind.  The  ill-natured  will  be 
afraid  to  provoke  him,  and  the  good-natured  will  not  incline 
to  do  it.  fiefides,  tnu  Virtue^  which  is  condu£led  by  Reafon, 
'  and  exerted  gracefully  and  without  Parade,  is  a  moft  in- 
finuating  and  commanding  Thing ;  if  it  cannot  difarm  Ma- 
lice and  Refentment  at  once,  it  will  wear  them  out  by  De- 
grees, and  fubdue  them  at  length.  How  many  have,  by  Fa- 
vours and  prudently  yielding,  triumphed  over  an  Enemy,  who 
would  have  been  inflamed  into  tenfold  Rage  by  the  flercefi: 
Oppofidon  I  In  fine^  Goodnefs  is  the  moft  univerfally  popular 
Thing  that  can  be.  Though  the  Prejudices  or  Paflfons  of 
Men  may-fometimes  drefs  it  up  in  the  Di%uife  of  Weaknefs, 
or  defigice  it  with  unlovely  Features,  yet  let  the  Mafkbe  dropt, 
and  die  lovely  Form  appear  as  it  is,  the  moft  prejudiced  will 
tefped,  the  unpi'ejudiced  admire  and  love  if,  and  all  vf\\\  be 
afiaid;  or  at  leaft  afl>amcd,  to  traduce  or  -ofibnd  a  Thing  fo 
innocent  and  fo  God-  like. 

To    conclude,    the   good     Man    may    have 
fbme '  Enemies,  but  he  will  have  more  Friends,    On  one's 
and    having    given   fo    many   Marks  of  private    FamHj, 
Friendfliip  or  puUic   Virtue,  he  can  hardlv   be 
defthute  of  a  Patron  to  proted,  or  a  San6hiary  to  entertain 
him,  or  to  entertain  or  protect  his  Children  when  he  is  gone. 
Tho'  he  (hould  have  little  eife  to  leave  them,  he  bequeaths  them 
the  faireft,  and  generally  the  moft   unenvied   Inheritance  of  a 
fW  Name^  which,  like  good   Seed  fown  in  the  Field  of  Fu- 
turity, will  often  raife    up  unfolicitcd  Friends,    and  yield  a 
I  bene- 
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Kenevolcnt  Harveft  of  ancxpeAed  Chtrities.  fitt  fhoiitt  A€ 
fragrance  of  the  Parent's  Virtue  prove  offeofe'e  to  »  perverfs 
•r  envious  Age,  or  even  draw  Periecutton  on  the  frtendltfr 
Orphans,  there  is  One  in  Heaven,  who  will  be  mote  than  « 
Father  to  them,  and  recompenie  their  Parent's  Virtues  hf 
fliowcrin|down  Bieffines  on  them.  The  Thoughts  of  Icaifing 
them  in  Uich  good  Hands  fuftain  the  honeft  Parent,  and  make 
him  fmile  in  the  Agonies  of  Deadi ;  being  fecure  that  that  al- 
mighty Friend,  who  has  difpenfed  fuch  a  Profufion  of  Bounties 
to  himfelf,  cannot  prove  an  unkind  Guardian,  or  an  unfaith- 
ful Truftee  to  his  fatherlefs  OflFspring. — Hiis  leads  to  confider 
a  fuUime  Motive,  and  noble  Mould  to  Virtue,  from  whence 
it  derives  its  iirmeft  Support,  and  in  which  it  receivet  it» 
bigfieft  Finiihing  and  Lufire. 


SECT.    III. 

Motives  to  Virtue  from  the  Being  and  P&oviDKHq^ 
of  God, 

BESIDES  the  interefting  M<ltive  MtH 
tioned  in  the  laft  Siai$nj  there  At  tm^ 
maimttvn  g^cat  Motives  to  Vhrtm^  ftri6My  conAeacd*  wMr 
10  Virtue.        %uman  Ufi^  and    refulttn^  from  the    tcrf  flw* 

Jiltuiim  of  the  human  Mmd.  The  Flrft  is  the 
Bbing  and  Providence  of  God  ;  the  Second  is  the  II^-^ 
MORTALITY  of  the  Soul,  yRxAifutun  Rewards  and  Amj#- 
menttn  •  . 

It  appears  from  Si£i.  4.  of  Bo^k  II.  that  Mn^ 
^rirlmfor-  by  the  Conflitution  of  his  Nature,  is  ddigncd 
tance.  to  be  a  Religious  Creature.    He   ia  intimace- 

ly  conneftcd  with  the  Deity^  and  necefiarOf 
dependent  on  him.  From  that  Cmmfficn  and  neceflary  D^ 
fendcnce  refuh  various  Obligations  and  Duties^  withoitt  fuf- 
fiiling  which.  Tome  of  his  ^blimeft  Powers  and  Afl^tons 
would  be  incomplete  and  abortive.  If  he  be  likewife  an 
immortal  Creature,  and  if  his  prrfent  Cenda£f  (hall  a^- 
fcft  his  future  Happinefs  in  ancther  State  as  well  as  in  the 
prefcKU  it  is  evident  that  we  take  only  a  partial  View  of  the 
Creature  if  wc  leave  out  this  important  Property  of  his  Na- 
ture, 
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tore,  and  make  a  partial  Eftimate  of  human  Life^  if  wc  ftrikc 
out  of  the  Account,  or  overlook  that  Part  of  his  Duration 
'vrhidi  runs   out  into  Eternity.^ — Wc  (hall  therefore  confider 
the  Motives  v^hich  arife  from  the  former  Connedlion  in  this 
St£iwn^  and  thofe  artfing  from  the  latter  in  the  nexU 
It  is  evident   from    the  above-mentioned   Sec- 
thrtj  ♦  that  "  to  have  a  Refpedl  to  the  Deity  in    Piefj* 
^  our  Temper  and  Conduit,  to  venerate  and  love 
•*  his  CharaSfer^  to  adon  his  Gooinefs^  to  depend  upon  and  rv- 
**^^ourfelves  to  his  Providence^  to  feek  his  Jpprubationy  2xiA 
•'  aH  under  a  Senfe  of  his  Authority^  is  a  fundamental  Part  of 
«  Moral  Virtue^  2a\d  Hoc  Completion  of  the  iighefi  De^ination  <£ 
^  our  Nature.** 

But   as    Pi^jr    is   an  cflcntial  Part  of  Virtue, 
fo  likewifc  it  Is  a  great  Support  and  Enforcement  to     A  Support  m 
the  Prafticc  of  it.     To  contemplate  and  admire    ^^^^^» 
a  Being  of  fuch  tranicendent  Dignity  and  Perfec* 
tion  as  God,  muft  naturally  and  neceffarily  open  and  enlarge 
the  Mind,  give  a  Freedom  and  Amplenefs  to  its  Powers,  anl 
a  Grandeur  and  Elevation  to  its  Aims.    For,  as  an  excelktit 
Divine  t  obfcrves,   •*  the  Greatnefs  of  an  Objedl,   and  the 
**  Excellency  of  the  A£t  of  any  Agent  about  a  tranfcendent 
**  Objeft,  doth  mightily  tend  to  the   Enlargement  and  Im-r 
**  provement  of  his  Faculties."    Little  Objefts,  mean  Com- 
pany, mean  Cares,  and  mean  Bufinefs  cramp  the  Mind,  con- 
traft  its  Views,  and  give  it  a  creeping  Air  and' Deportment. 
But  when  it  ibars  above  mortal  Cares  and  mortal  Purfuits,  into 
the  Regions  of  Divinity,  and  converfes  with  the  greateft  and 
beft  of  Beings,  it  fpreads  itfelf  into  a  wider  Compafs,  tdccs 
higher  Flights  in  Reafon  and  Goodnefs,  and  becomes  God-like 
in  its  Air  and  Mannen.     Virtue  is,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  both  the 
EffeB  and  Cattfe  of  Largenefs  of  Mind.     It  requires  that  one 
think  %elyt  and  aft  nobly.     Now  what  can  conduce  more  to 
Freedom  of  Thought  and  Dignity  of  Aft  ion,  th.'»n  to  conceive 
worthily  of  God,  to  reverence  and  adore  his  unrivalled  Exod- 
Icncy*  to  imitate  and  tranfcribc  that  Excellency  into  our  own 
Nature,  to  remember  our  Relation  to  him,  and  that  we  nre  tlie 
Image  and  Reprcfentatives   of    his   Glory   to  tlie  reft  of  the 
Creation  P    Such  Feelings  and   Exercifes   muft  and  will  rnake 
ns  fcom  all  Aft  ions  that  are  bafe,  unhandfbme,  or  unworthy 
our  State ;  and  the  %lation  we  ftand  in  to  God,  will  irra^ 

•  Sea,  4..    B'soh  IT. 

t  ru.  VVhlchcoi's  Serm,  Pait  11.  Serm.  VI. 
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diate  the  Mind  with  the  Light  of  Wifiom,  and  eonoUe  it  wUb 
the  Liberty  and  Dominion  of  V^irtue. 

The  Influence  and  Efficacy  of  Rtligiw    mrf 
A  Guard         be  confideied  in  another  Light.      We  all  know 
f"^^'^  tt      ^^^^  ^^^  Prefence  of  a  Friend,    a  Neighbour,  or 
rtrtu/!*    ^     ^^y  Number  of  Spe<aators5  but  efpecially  an  au- 
guil   AfTembly   of  them,    ufcs    to    be    a    confix 
derable  Check  upon   the  Condu<Sl  of  one  who  is  not  loft  to 
all  Scnfe  of  Honour  and  Shame,  and  contributes  to  reftrain 
many  irregular  Sallies  of  Paflion.     In  the  £une  manner  we 
may  imagine,  that  the  Awe  of  feme  fuperior  Mind,  who  u^ 
fuppofed  privy   to  our  fccret  Condud,  and  armed  with  full 
Power  to  reward  or  puniili  it,  will  impofe  a  Reftraint  on  us 
in  fuch  Adlions  as  fall    not  under  the  Controul  or  Aniiiiad« 
verfion  of  others.     If  we  go  flill  higher,  and  fuppofe  our  in- 
moft  Thoughts  and  darkeft  Defigns,  as  well  as  our  moft  fe* 
crct  Ad  ions,  to  lie  open  to  the  Notice  of  the  Supreme  and 
Univerfal  Mind,  who  is  both  the  SpeSiator  ^tki  Judge  oihtx* 
man  Adlions,  it  is  evident  that  the  Belief  of  fo  auguft  a  Pre- 
fence,  and  fuch  aweful  Infpe^Slion,  muft  carry  a  Reftraint  and 
Weight  with  it  proportioned  to  the  Strength  of  that  Belief, 
and  be  an  additional  Motive  to  the  Practice  of  many  Duties 
which  would  not   have  been  performed   without  it.-— As  our 
Senfe  of  Honour  or   Blatr.c  is  increaicd   in   proportion  to  the 
Eftcem   we  have  of  thofe  who  beftow  eitlier,    (hall  we  fup- 
pofe no  Senfibiiicy  to  the  Applaufe,  or  Cenfure  of  him  whoin 
we  bclie\e  to  be  the  Judge  as  well  as  Standard  of  all  Pcr- 
fe<Slion  ?  And  if  we   fuppofe  fuch  a  Senfibiiity,  can  we  deny 
that  it  will   operate  on  every  Mind  which  feels  it,  both  as  an 
Incentive  to  doflr\e   that   Applaufe,  and  as  a  Guard  to  avoid 
that  Cenfure?  W'o  may  fiippofo  fome  Cafes  in  which  the  rir- 
tu'ous  Man,  throiigli  the  Force  of  Prejudices  againft  him,  and 
bccaufe  of  the  faife  Liglits  in  which  his  Actions  ar^viewed, 
may  be  tf  mptcd  to  renounce   the  honeft  Caufe  by  wnich  he 
happens  to  incur  Reproach  or  Ridicule.     But  if  he  can  make 
his  Appeal  from    the  Opinions  of  Men    to   the   Searcher  of 
Hearts,  it  is  evident  that  the  Confcioufnefs  of  fo  high  a  Sanc- 
tion may  bear  him  out   in    his  Courfe,  and  confequently  be 
a  Support  to  his  Virtue,  and  in  due  time  may  teach  him  to 
defplfe  the  Strife  of  Tongues,  nay  the  utaioft  Efforts  of  Malice 
and  Envy. 

But    a    good    Man  mff   likewife  fall  a  Sacr!-' 

Im  Cafes  of      ^^^  ^^  Power  or   to   Injuftice  j    his    I  jfc    may 

ileg'reaufl      bc   a    Series    of    Misfortunes,     and    liis   Virtue 

Triui,  may  ligvc  cxpofcd  him  to   many  of  thcOi  $  the 

Conilitution    and  Sutc   of   his   Body,    and  pe« 

culiar 
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Culiar  Prcflurcs  on  his  Mind  may  incapacitate  !)im  for  en- 
joying the  natural  Fruits  of  Virtue,  at  leaft  with  an  high 
Kelifli.  How  fupporting  in  fuch  a  Cafe,  nay  how  prefer vative 
miift  it  ht  to  his  Integrity,  and  what  an  Antidote  againll  that 
Gloom  and  Fretfulrtcfs  which  are  apt  to  invade  the  Mind  in 
fuch  Circumftanccs  of  Trial*  to  believe  that  infinite  Wifdom 
and  Goodnefs  prefide  in  the  Univerfe;— that  every  Event  be- 
ing under  their  Diredion  is  the  Caufe  or  Confequcnce  of  feme 
greater  Good  to  him,  or  to  the  whole; — that  thofc  Misfor- 
tunes which  befall  him  are  appointed  by  Heaven  to  corred^  his 
FoIJies,  to  improve  or  fecure  his  Virtues,  and  confcquently  to 
incrcafe  his  Happinefs  !  Thefc  Sentiments  thoroughly  felt,  muft 
and  will  ferve  as  a  Charm  to  footh  his  Sorrows,  and  confirm 
his  Loyalty  and  Refignation  to  the  Supreme  Providence. 

lo  fine,  let  the  Difpofition  of  external  Caufcs  be  ever  fo  un- 
favourable to  the  good  Man,  yet,  as  he  is  confcious  that  the 
Almighty  Governor  is  his  Parent^  Patron  and  Friend^  he  may 
reft  fecure  that  he  will  cither  fnftain  and  guard  him  in  the  midft 
of  his  Troubles,  or  dirc<Sl  and  over-rule  them  to  his  greatcft 
Good. 

It  may  be  obfervcd  farther,  that  "  to  live  un- 
^^  der  an  habitual  Senfe  of  the  Deity  and  his  great     Exercifes 
•*  Jdminijiration^  is  tabeconverfant  with /j?7^w,     rfPiftyim' 
"   Order  and  Beauty^  in  the  higheft  Subjefts,  and    fj^^j^S  to 
•'  to  receive  the  delightful  Rcfle£lions  and  benign       '^ '^' 
•*  Feelings  which  thefe  excite,  while  they  irradiate 
"   upon  himfrom  evtry  Scene  of  Nature  and  Providence/'  How 
improving  muft  fuch  Vi^ws  be  to  the  Mind,  in  dilating  and 
exalting  it  above  thofc  puny  Intcrefts  and  Competitions  which 
agitate  and  enflame  the  Bulk  of  Mankind  againft  each  other  ! 
What  genial  and  propitious  Influence  on  the  Temper  muft  the 
AdmUAtim  and  Lvoe  of  Dkh:e  Goodnefs  have,  when  it  is  con- 
Gdored   as  difFufed  thtougli  infinite  Space,  to  infinite  Races  of 
Creatures,  and  ftretching  fr<;m  Eternity  to  Eternity  !  What 
Candor,  Mildnefs,  Benignity  of  Heart,  and  what  Grandeur  as 
well  .as  Swectncfs  of  Manners  muft  it  infpire  ?  To  conclude, 
with  what  alluring  and  commanding  Energy  muft  his  Benefits 
call   forth   our  Gra/itudej  his  ExatnpU  our  Imitation^  his  /;  7/^ 
domy    PwJiT  and   (ao$dnefs^  our   Confidence  and  Hope^  his  >/^ 
plaufe  our  yfmbltioa  to   defer ve  it  ?  And  how  muft  his  Prefcnce 
llrongly    believed,  or  rather  powcrfullyyi-//,  enliven  and  fortify 
thefc  and  every  other  Principle  of  Virtue  ? 

Vol.  IL  B  b  SECT. 
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SECT.    TV. 

Motile  to  VirtuCy  from  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  &c. 

TH  E  other  Motive  mentioned  W2S  the  /»• 
mortaiity  of  the  Soul,  withyicter/  Rewords 
Ariumenti  and  PuTuJhmtnts,  The  metafhifuml  Proofs  of  the 
jvr  its  Im-  Soul's  Immortality,  are  commonly  drawn  from  its 
tmrtalitj.  Jimplfj  ujicompGundcdy  and  ;.».\£fV//j^it  Nature,  from 
whence  it  is  concluded,  that  it  cannot  be  cor- 
rupted or  cxtinguifhcd  by  a  Diflblution  or  DeftruAion  of 
Parts, — from  its  having  a  Beg:m:ing  of  Mctisn  within  itfcif, 
whence  it  is  inferred,  that  it  cannot  difcontinue  and  lofe  its 
Motion, — from  the  different  Properties  of  Mattir  and  Mmit 
the  Sluggi/hnefs  and  Ina^fivity  of  ency  and  the  inunenfe  J&hhj 
of  the  other^  its  prodigious  FiMit  of  Thcnght  and  ImegJKfitin^ 
its  PefietnUJoriy  Memory^  Forifight^  and  Jftticipathns  of  Futu- 
rity^ from  whence  it  is  concluded,  that  a  Being  of  fo  ^fkr/ji/ a 
Nature  cannot  be  extinguiflied.  But  as  thcfe  metaphyficil 
Proofs  depend  on  intricate  Reafonings  concerning  the  Nature^ 
Propertiesy  and  Dijiin^ions  of  Body  and  Aftndy  with  which  wc 
aie  not  very  well  acquainted,  they  are  not  obvious  to  ordinanr 
Undcrftandings,  and  are  feldom  fo  convincing  even  to  thofc  of 
Jiigher  Reach,  as  not  to  leave  fome  Doubts  behind  them. 
Therefore  perhaps  it  is  not  fo  fafe  to  reft  the  Proof  of  fuch  an 
important  Article,  on  what  many  may  call  the  Subtildes  of 
School-Learning,  Thofe  Proofs  which  are  brought  from 
Analogy y  from  the  moral  Conjiiiution  and  Phanomena  of  the  hu" 
wan  jVlhidy  the  moral  Attributes  of  God,  and  the  frefint  Ccurfi 
of  ThingSy  and  which  are  therefore  called  the  mora/  Argu- 
ments, are  the  plaineft,  and  generally  the  moft  fatisf)  ing.  Wc 
Ihall  fclcft  only  one  or  two  from  the  reft. 

In  tracing  the  Nature  and  Dejlinatiors  of  any 
hhnd  Pro<ff  Being,  we  form  the  fureft  Judgment  from  his 
jromAnaio-  Powers  of  A/lion^  and  the  Scope  and  Limits  of 
^'  thcfe  compared  with  his  Staie^  or  with  that  Field 

in  which  they  arc  cxercifed.  If  this  Being  paflcs  though  dif- 
ferent States,  or  Fields  of  Adiion,  and  we  find  a  Succtjfun  of 
Powers  adapted  to  the  different  Periods  of  his  Progrcfs,  wc 
conclude  that  he  was  deftined  for  thofe  fucceflivc  States,  and 
reckon  his  Nature  Progrejftve.  If,  befides  the  immediate 
Set  of  Powers  which  fit  him  for  Adion  in  his  prefcnt  State, 
wc  obferve  another  Set  which  appears  fuperfluous>  if  he  was  to 

be 
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be  confined   to  it,  and  which  point  to  another  or  higher  one> 
"we  naturally  conclude,  that  he  is  not  defigncd  to  remain  in  his 
prefent  Statc^  but  to  advance  to  that  for  which  thofe  fupcrnu* 
merary  Powers  are  adapted.     Thus  we  argue  that  the  Infi^^ 
which  has  Wings  forming  or  formed^  and  all  the  Apparatus 
proper  for  Flighty  is  not  deitined  always  to  creep  on  the  Ground^ 
or  to  continue  in  the  torpid  State  of  adhering  to  a  Wall,  but  is 
deligned  in  16  Seafon  to  take  its  Flight  in  Air.     Without  this 
farther  Deftination,  the  admirable  Mechanifm  of  Wings  and 
the  other  Apparatus,  would  be  ufelefs  and  abfurd.     The  fame 
kindof  Reafoningmay  be  applied  to  Man,  while  he  lives  only 
a  fort  of  vegetative  Life  in  the  Womb.     He  is  furnifhed  even 
there  with  a  beautiful  Apparatus  of  Organs,  Eyes,  Ears,  and 
other  delicate  Senfes,  which   receive  Nouri(hmcnt  indeed,  but 
are  in  a  manner  folded  up,  and  have  no  proper  Exercife  or  Ufe 
in  their  prefent  Confinement.*     Let  us  fuppofe  fome  intelli- 
gent Spe^tor,  who  never  had  any  Connexion  with  Man,  nor 
the  leaft  Acquaintance  with  human  Affairs,  to  fee  this  odd 
Phaenomenon^  a  Creature  formed  after  fuch  a   manner,  and 
placed  in  a  Situation  apparently  unfuitable  to  fuch  various  Ma- 
crhinery,  muft  he  not  be  ftrangely  puzzled  about  the  Ufe  of  his 
complicated  Structure,  and  reckon  fuch  a  Profufion  of  Art  and 
admirable   Workmanihip   loft  on  the  Subje£t ;  or  reafon  by 
Way  of  Anticipation,  that  a  Creature,  endued  with  fuch  va- 
rious, yet  unexerted  Capacities,  was  deftined  for  a  more  en^ 
larged  Sphere  of  A6tion,  in  which  thofe  latent  Capacities  (ball 
have  full  Play  ?  The  vaft  Variety,  and  yet  beautiful  Symmetry 
and  Proportions  of  the  fevcrul  Parts  and  Organs  with  which  the 
Creature  is  endued,  and  their  apt  Cohefion  with,  and  Depen- 
dence on,  the  curious  Receptacle  of  their  Life  and  Nouri(h« 
ment,  would  forbid  his  concluding  the  Whole  to  be  the  Birth 
of  Chance,  or  the  bungling  Effort  of  an   unlkilful  Artift,  at 
leaft  would  make  him  demur  a  while  at  fo  harfh  a  Sentence. 
But  if,  while  he  is  in  this  Sute  of  Uncertainty,  we  fuppofs 
him  to  fee  the  Babe,  afiter  a  few  fuccefsful  Struggles,  throwing 
oflFhis  Fetters,  breaking  loofe  from  his  little  dark  Prifon,  and 
emerging  into  open  Day,  then  unfolding  his  reclufe  and  dor^* 
jnant  Powers,  breathing  in  Air,    gazing  at  Light,  admitting 
Colours,  Sounds,  and  all  the  fair  Variety' oi  Kature,  immediate- 
ly his  Doubts  clear  up,  the  Propriety  and  Excellency  of  the 
Workmanfliip  dawn  upon  him  with  full  Luftre,  and  the  whole 
Myftery  of  the  firft  Period  is  unravelled  by  the  opening  of  this 
new  Scene.     Though   in  this  fecond  Period  the  Creature  lives 
chiefly  a  kind  of  animal  Life,  /.  e.  oiSenfe  and  Appetite^  yet  by 

B  b  2  variou, 
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various  Trials  and  Obfcrvation.s  he  gains  Experience,  and  br 
the  gradual  Evolution  of  the  Powers  of  Imaginafhn,  he  ripens 
apuce  for  an  ti^hcr  Life,  for  excrcifing  the  Arts  of  Deftgn  ami 
Imhauony  and  of  thofe  in  which  Strength  or  Dexterity  are  more 
lequifite  than  Acutcnefs  or  Reach  of  Judgment.  In  the  fuc- 
cetdingrfl/Z^Wor  intdknual  Period,  his  Under/landings  which 
formerly  crept  in  a  lower,  mounts  into  an  higher  Sphere,  can- 
vafics  the  Natures,  judges  of  the  Relations  of  Things,  forms 
Schemes,  deduces  Confequences  from  what  is  paft,  and  from 
prefent  as  well  as  paft,  coUefls  future  Events.  By  this  Suc- 
ceffion  of  States,  and  of  correfpondent  Culture,  he  grcyws  up 
at  length  into  a  morale  a  focialy  and  a  political  Creature.  Thii 
is  the  laft  Period,  at  which  we  perceive  him  to  arrive  in  this 
his  mortal  Career.  Each  Period  is  introdudory  to  the  next 
fucceeding  one  ;  c2ichLifi  is  a  Field  of  Exercife  and  Improve- 
ment for  the  next  higher  one,  the  Life  of  the  Partus  for  that 
of  the  Infanty  the  Life  of  the  Infant  for  that  of  the  0&/A/,  and 
all  the  lower  for  the  higheft  and  beft.* — But  is  this  the  laft 
Period  of  Nature's  Progreflion  ?  Is  this  the  utmoft  Extent  of 
her  Plot,  where  (he  winds  up  the  Drama,  and  difmifies  the 
Aflor  into  eternal  Oblivion  ?  Or  does  he  appear  to  be  invcft- 
cd  with  fupcrnumerary  Powers,  which  have  not  full  Exercife 
and  Scope,  even  in  the  laft  Scene,  and  reach  not  that  Maturi^ 
or  Pcrfedlion  of  which  they  are  capable  ;  and  therefore  point 
to  fome  higher  Scene  where  he  is  to  fuftain  another  and  more 
imiwrtant  Charafter  than  he  has  yet  fuftained  ?  If  any  fuch 
there  arc,  may  we  not  conclude  by  Analogy,  or  in  the  fame 
Way  of  Anticipation  as  before,  that  he  is  deftined  for  that 
After- part,  and  is  to  be  produced  upon  a  more  auguft  and  fo^ 
lemn  Stage,  where  his  fublimer  Powers  (hall  have  proportioned 
A6lion,  and  its  Nature  attain  its  Completion  ? 

If  we  attend    to    that    Curisjityy    or    prodigi- 
Po-Lversin       qus   Tl)irji  of    KnowUdgty   which   is  natural   to 

t^rnoa'J'  ^^^  '^'"^  '"  ^^^'"y  ^^^^^^  ^^  *^5  Progrefs,  and 
jijUr^Life.  confider  withal  the  endlefs  Round  of  Bufincft 
and  Care,  and  the  various  Hard(hips  to  which 
IntdleEiuuU  ^^  ^"^'^  of  Mankind  are  chained  down,  it  is  e\'i- 
dent,  that  in  this  prefent  State,  it  is  impofSble 
to  expeft  the  Gratification  of  an  Appetite  at  once  fo  infa- 
tiable  and  fo  noble.  Our  Scnfes^  the  ordinary  Organs  by 
which  Knowledge  is  let  into  the  Mind,  are  always  imperfect, 
and  often  fallacious  ;  the  Advantages  of  affifting,  or  corre<fling 
them,  are  pofllflcd  by  few  ;  the  Difficulties  of  (inding  out 
Truth  amidft  die  various  and  contradictory  Opinions,  Inlerefts, 
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and  Paffions  of  Mankind,  are  many  ;  and  the  Wants  of  the 
Creature,  andof  thofe  with  whom  he  is  connccled,  numerous 
and  urgent ;  fo  that  it  may  be  faid  of  moil  Men,  ihar  their 
inte/lf^ual  OrgSLns  are  as  much  (hut  up  and  fecluded  from  pro- 
per Nourifliment  and  Exercifc  in  that  little  Circle  to  which 
they  arc  confined,  as  the  bodily  Organs  are  in  the  Woii>b. 
Nay,  thofe  who  to  an  afpiring  Genius  have  added  all  the 
Ai&ftances  of  Art,  Leifure,  and  the  mod  liberal  Education, 
what  narrow  Profpe<Ss  can  even  they  take  of  this  unbounded 
Scene  of  Things  from  that  little  Eminence  on  which  they 
ftand  ?  And  how  eagerly  do  they  ftill  grafp  at  new  Difcoverics, 
without  any  Satisfaction  or  Limit  to  their  Ambition  ? 

But  (hould  it  be  faid,  that  Man  is  made  for 
JSfioriy  and  not  for  Speculation^  or  fruitlefs  ^^^^^ 
Searches  after  Knowledge,  we  afk,  for  what  ^^^-''^^' 
kind  of  A6lion  ?  Is  it  only  for  bodily  Exercifes, 
or  for  moraly  political  and  religious  ones  ?  Of  ail  thefe  he  is 
capable,  yet  by  the  unavoidable  Circumftances  of  his  Lot,  he 
is  tied  down  to  ihtfortnery  and  has  hardly  any  Leifure  to  think 
of  the  latter^  or,  if  he  has,  wants  the  proper  Iiiftrumcnts  of 
exerting  them.  The  Love  of  Virtue^  of  one's  Friends  and 
Country^  the  generous  Sympathy  with  Mankind^  and  heroic 
Zeal  of  doing  Goody  whicli  arc  all  fo  Jiatund  to  great  and 
good  Minds,  and  fome  Traces  of  which  arc  Ibund  in  the 
Joweft,  arc  fcldom  united  with  proportioned  Means  or  Oppor- 
tunities of  exercifmg  them  ;  fo  that  the  w^rr// Spring,  the  noble 
Energies  and  Impulfes  of  the  Mind,  can  hardly  find  proper 
Scope,  even  in  the  moft  fortunate  Condition  ;  but  are  niueh 
deprelTed  in  fome,  and  almoft  entirely  reftrained  in  tJie  Gene- 
rality, by  the  numerous  Clogs  of  an  indigent,  fickly,  or  em- 
barraffed  Life.  Were  fuch  migfity  Powers,  fucli  God- i Ike 
AfiliSions  planted  in  the  human  Bread  to  be  folded  up  in  the 
fiarrow  Womb  of  our  prcfcnt  Exiftence,  never  to  be  produced 
in  CO  a  more  perfect  Life,  nor  to  expatiate  in  the  ample  Career 
of  Immortality  ? 

La  it  be  confidercd,  at    the    fame  time,  that 
no  P(»lieilion,    no  Enjoyment  within  the  Round     Ufifatisfied 
of   Mortal  Things   is  commenfuratc  to  the   Dc-     ^'^'^"  ^-^ 
fires,  or   adequate  to  the  Capacities  of  the  Mind.     wutHat^'i' 
'J 'he   moft  exalted  Condition  has  its  Abatements,     //w},  ^c. 
the  happieft  Conjun(Slurc  of  Fortune  leaves  many 
Wiflics    behind,  and  after  the    higheft  Gratifica- 
tions, the  Mind   is  carried    forward   in    puiTuit  of  new   ones 
without  End.     Add    to  all,    the  fond   Dr fires   of  Immortalii)^ 
the  fccrct  Dread  of  Non-exijlencey  and   the  hig!i  unreaiittiuj/ 

B  b  3  ^  l>uir. 
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Pulfe  of  thc-'Soul  beating  for  Perfegfiony  joined  to  the  Im- 
probability or  the  Innpoffibility  of  attaining  it  here  ;  and 
then  judge  whether  this  elaborate  Structure,  this  magnificent 
.  Apparatus  of  inward  Powers  and  Organs,  does  not  plainly 
point  out  an  Here-after^  and  intimate  Eternity  t9  Man  ?  Does 
Nature  give  the  fini(hing  Touches  to  the  Icfler  and  ignobler 
Inftances  of  her  Skill,  and  raifc  every  other  Creature  to  the 
Maturity  and  PerfetSion  of  his  Being,  and  fhall  {he  leave  her 
principal  Workmanlhip  unfinifbcd  ?  Does  fhe  carry  the  Vi- 
reiative  and  Animal  Life  in  Man  to  their  full  Vigour,  and 
highefl  Dedination,  and  (hall  (he  fufFer  his  InteUeSiual^  his 
Morale  his  Divine  Life  to  fade  away,  and  be  for  ever  ex- 
tinguiflicd  ?  Would  fuch  Abortions  in  the  Moral  World  be 
congruous  to  that  Perfe£fion  of  Wifdom  and  Goodnefsy  whidi 
upholds  and  adorns  the  Natural  ? 

We  muft  therefore  conclude,    from    this  De- 
rberefore         tail,  that  the   Prefent   State^   even  at  its  beft,  is 
Mjnimmor-    ^^jy    j^^  Womb   of   Man's    Being,    in  which 
the    nobleft  Principles  of   his  Nature  are  in  a 
manner  fettered,    or  fecluded  from   a  correfpon* 
dent  Sphere  of  A£lion,  and  therefore  deftined  for  a  future  and 
unbounded  State,  where  they  (ball  emancipate  themfelvcs,  and 
exert  the  Fulncfs  of  their  Strength.     The  moft  accomplifhed 
Mortal,  in  this  low  and  dark  Apartment  of  Nature,  is  only 
the  Rudi?7icnts  of  what  he  (hall  be,  when  he  takes  his  Ethereal 
Flight,    and  puts  on  Immortality.     Without  a  Reference  to 
that    State,  Man    were  a  mere  Abortion,  a  rude   unfinifhed 
Embryo,  a  Monfter  in  Nature.     But  this  being  once  fuppofed, 
he  ftill  maintains  his  Rank,  of  the  Maflcr- piece  of  the  Crea- 
tion ;  his  latent  Powers  ar^  all  fuitable  to  the  Harmanj  and 
Progreffion  of  Nature,  his  noble  Afpirations,  and  the  Pains  of 
his     Diflblution,  arc   his    Efforts  towards  2.  fecond  Birth,  the 
Pangs    of   his  Delivery  into  Light,  Liberty,  and  Perfection  \ 
and  Deathy  his  Difcharge  from  Goal,  his  Separation  from  his 
Fellow-Prironers,  and   Introduflion  into  the  AfTembly  of  thofe 
heroic  Spirits  who  are  gone  before  him,  and  of  their  great  Eter- 
nal   Parent.     The  Fetters  of  his  Mortal  Coil  being  loofened, 
and  his  Prifon-Walls  broke  down,  he  will  be  bare  and  open 
on  t\cty  Side  to  the  Admiffion  of  Truth  and  Virtuey  and  their 
fair  Attendant,  Happinefs  ;  every  Vital  and  Intelle^ual  Spring 
will  evolve  itfelf,  with  a  divine  Elafticity,  in  the  free   Air  of 
Heaven.     He  will  not  then  peep  at  the  Univerfe  and  its  glo- 
rious Author  through  a  dark  Grate,  or  a  grofs  Medium,  nor 
receive  the  Refleflions  of  Iiii  Glory  through  theftrait  Openings 
of  fenfible  Organs,  but  will  be  all  Eye^  all  Ear^  all  Ethereal 
I  find 
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€md  Divine  Feeling.f — Let  one  part  however  of  the  Analogy 
be  attended  to,  that,  as  in  the  Womb  we  receive  our  Original 
Conftitution,  Form,  and  the  eiTential  Sigmina  of  our  Being, 
which  we  carry  along  with  us  into  the  Light,  and  which  greatly 
zSeEi  the  fucceeding  Periods  of  our  Life ;  fo  our  Temper  and 
Condition  in  the  future  Life  will  depend  on  the  Condu6l  we 
have  obferyed,  and  the  Character  we  have  formed  in  the  frefent 
Life.  We  arc  here  in  Miniature  what  we  fliall  be  at  full 
Length  here-after.  The  firft  rude  Sketchy  or  Out-lines  of 
Reafon  and  Virtue^  muft  be  drawn  at  prefent,  to  be  afterwards 
enlarged  to  the  Stature  and  Beauty  of  Angds. 

This,  if  duly   attended    to,   muft    prove  not 
only    a    Guards  but    an   admirable    Incentive    to     Immortality 
Virtue.     For    he    who    faithfully    and   ardently    ^^"ar^and 
follows   the  Lights    of    Knowledge,   and     pants     yirtue^^  '* 
after    higher   Improvements    in    Virtue,  will   be 
wonderfully  animated  and  inflamed  in   that  Pur- 
fuit,  by  a  full  Convidlion    that  the  Scene  does  not  clofe  with 
Life — that  his  Struggles  arifing  from  the  Weaknefs  of  Nature, 
and  the  Strength  of  Habit,  will  be  turned  into  Triumphs-— 
that   his  Career  in  the  Track  of  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs  will  be 
both  fwifter  and  fmoother — and  thofe  generous  Ardors  with 
which   he  glows  towards  Heaven^  i.  e.  the  Perfe£fion  and  Im- 
mortality of  Virtue^  will  find  their  adequate  Objed  and  Exercifc 
in  a  Sphere  proportionably  enlarged,  incorruptible,  immortal. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  an  inexpreilible  Damp  muft  it  be  to 
the  good  Man,  to  dread  the,  total  fextinftion  of  that  Light  and 
Virtue^  without    which  Z»//^,  nay  Immortality  itfelf,  were  not 
worth  a  fingle  Wifli  ? 

Many  Writers  draw  their  Proofs  of  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul,  and  of  a  future  State  of  Rewards     Proof  from 
and  PuniOiments,  from  the  unequal  Diftribution  of    f^fif^qj^atitj 
thcfe  here.     It  cannot   be  diflembled  that  wicked     %f^^.ll^[ 
Men   often  cfcape  the  cw/w^r^fPuniflimcnt  due  to     tions!  ** 
their  Crimes,  and   do  not  feel   the  inward  in  that 
meafure  their  Demerit  fcems  to  require,  partly  from  the  Cal- 
loufnefs  induced  upon  their  Nature"  by  the  Habits  of  Vice,  and 
panly  from  the   DiiEpation  of  their  Minds  abroad  by  Pleafure 
or  Bufmefs — and  (bmetimes  good  Men  do  not  reap  all  the  na- 
tural and  genuine  Fruits  of  their  Virtue,  through  the  many  un- 
forcfeen  or  unavoidable  Calamities  in  which  they  arc  involved. 
This,    no    doubt,  upon   the  Suppofition  of  an    all-wife  and 
good  Providence,  were  an  Argument,  and  a  ftrong  one  too,  for 
a  future  State,  in  which  thofe  Inequalities  (hall  be  corre6^cd. 
B  b  4  But 
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B  -tt  anlcfs  wc  tuppofe  2  frifsSasi  g^Ordir  \n  the  pftfent  Seme 
of  Th-niirT^  wz  wc^jkeii  the  Proof  of  the  Dtvim  Admuuftration^ 
and  the  Ffcfumjitioa  of  diVky  bcucr  Onlcr  in  any  ftsrait  Period 
of  it. 

Fr^m  Sffihn  the  feccnd  oi  this  Beok  it  appears, 
BtUefoi'Tm-  ^**^^  I'lrtue  has  nrefent  Rewards,  and  /'kv  prefcnt 
mz^i.ilin^  Purtifhirjcr.ts  annexed  to  it,  fuch  Rewards  and  Pu- 
t^:,  a^reat  ni&ments  as  make /7r/tfr,  in  mod  Cafes  that  hap- 
Su;pcrt  a-  pcp^  f^r  more  eligible  than  f'Le  ;  but,  in  the  in- 
mUjt  TrtaL.  finite  Variety  of  Human  Contingencies,  it  ma? 
fometimcs  fall  out,  that  the  inflexible  Praftice  of 
Virtue  (hall  deprive  a  Man  of  ccnPJerablc  Advantages  to  him- 
felf,  his  Family,  or  Friencs,  which  he  might  gain  by  a  well- 
timed  piece  of  Roguery,  fuppofe  by  betraying  his  Truft,  voting 
againft  his  Confcience,  felling  his  Country,  or  any  o:her 
Crime,  where  the  Security  againft  Difcovery  (hall  heighten  the 
Temptation.  Or,  it  may  happen,  thit  a  ftrift  Adherence  to 
his  Honour,  to  his  Religion,  to  the  Caufe  of  Liberty  and  Vir- 
tue, fhall  expofe  him,  or  his  Family,  to  the  Lofs  of  every 
thing,  nay  to  Poverty,  Slavery,  Death  itfelf,  or  to  Tor- 
ments far  more  intolerable.  Now,  what  ftiall  fecurc  a  Man's 
Virtue  in  Circumftances  of  fuch  1>ial  ?  What  Ihall  enforce 
the  Obligations  of  Confcience  againft  the  Allurements  of  fo 
many  Inierefts,  the  Dread  of  fo  many  and  fo  terrible  Evils,  and 
the  almoft  unfurmountable  Averfion  of  human  Nature  to  ex- 
ceflive  Pain  ?  The  Conflict  is  the  greater,  when  the  Circum- 
ftances of  the  Crime  are  fuch  as  eafily  admit  a  Variety  of  Alle- 
viations from  Necejpty'y  Natural  Jffalion^  Lsve  to  ones  Family^ 
or  Friendsy  perhaps  in  Indigence :  Thefe  will  give  it  even  the 
Air  of  Virtue.  Add  to  all,  that  the  Crime  may  be  thought  to 
have  few  bad  Confequcnces, — may  be  eafily  conccaleJi— or 
imagined  poflible  to  be  retrieved  in  a  good  meafure,  by  future 
good  Conduft,  It  is  obvious  to  which  Side  moft  Men  will  lean 
in  fuch  a  Cafe,  and  how  much  need  there  is  of  a  Balance  in  the 
oppofite  Scale,  from  the  Confideration  of  a  God^  oi  ;i  Providence y 
and  of  an  immortal  State  of  Retribution^  to  keep  the  Mind  firm 
and  uncorrupt  in  thofe  or  like  Inftanccs  of  fmgular  Trial, 
or  Diftrefs. 

But  without  fuppnfing  fuch  peculiar  Inftanccs,  a 
In  the  grne-     Senfe  of  a  Governing  Alind,  and  a  Perfuafion  that 
ralCourfeof    Virtue  is  not  only  befriended  by  him   here,  hut 
^'''  will  be  crowned  by  him  hereafter   with  Rewards 

fuitahle  to  its  Nature,  vaft  in  themfelves,  and  immortal  in  their 
Duration,  muft  be  not  only  a  mighty  Support  and  Incentive  to 
the  Pradlicc  of  Virtue,  but  a  ftrong  Barrier  againft  Vice.     The 
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Thoughts  of  an  Almighty  Judge  and  of  an  impartial  future 
Reckoning,  are  often  alarming,  inexpreflibly  fo,  even  to  the 
ftouteft  Offenders.  On  the  other  hand,  how  fupporting  muft 
it  be  to  the  good  Man,  to  think  that  he  afts  under  the  Eye 
of  his  Friend,  as  well  as  Judge  f  How  improving,  to  confider 
the  pnfsnt  State  as  connefled  with  2^  future  one,  and  every 
Relation  in  which  he  (lands  as  a  School  of  Difcipline  for  his 
jtffe^ions^  every  Trial  as  the  Exercife  of  fome  Virtue^  and  the 
virtuous  Deeds  which  refult  from  both,  as  introdu£lory  to 
higher  Scenes  of  A^ion  and  Enjoyment  !  Finally,  how  iranf- 
poning  is  it  to  view  Death  as  his  Difcharge  from  the  JVarfare 
of  Mortality^  and  a  triumphant  Entry  into  a  State  of  Freedom, 
Security  and  Perfeftion,  in  which  Knowledge  and  VVifdom 
Ihall  break  upon  him  from  every  Quarter ;  where  each  Faculty 
fhall  have  its  proper  Objeft,  and  his  Virtue,  which  was  often 
damped  or  defeated  here,  Ihall  be  enthjoned  in  undiilurbed  and 
eternal  Empire  ! 

On  reviewing  this  fliort  Syjlem  of  Morals^  and 
the  Motives  which  fupport  and  enforce  it,  and 
comparine  both  with  the  Christian  Scheme^ 
what  Light  and  Vigour  do  they  borrow  from 
thence!  How  clearly  and  fully  does  Christia- 
nity lay  open  the  Connexions  of  our  Nature, 
both  material  and  immaterial^  and  future  as  well 
as  prefent  !  What  an  ample  and  beautiful  Detail 
docs  it  prefent  of  the.  Duties  we  owe  to  God^ 
to  Society  and  OurfehcSy  promulgated  in  the  moft 
fimplc,  intelligible,  and  popular  manner;  diverted  of  every 
Partiality  of  Se6>  or  Nation  ;  and  adapted  to  the  general  State 
of  Mankind  !  With  what  bright  and  alluring  Examples  docs 
it  illuftrate  and  recommend  the  Praflice  of  thofe  Duties;  and 
with  what  mighty  Sanations  does  it  enforce  that  Praftice  ! 
How  ftrongly  does  it  defer i  be  the  Corruptions  of  our  Nature  ; 
the  Deviations  of*  our  Life,  from  the  Rule  of  Duty ;  and  the 
Caufes  of  both  !  How  marvellous  and  benevolent  a  Plan  of 
Redemption  does  it  unfold,  by  which  thofe  Corruptions  may  be 
remedied,  and  our  Nature  reftored  from  its  Deviations^  to 
tranfcendent  Heights  of  Virtue  and  Piety  !  Finally,  what  a  fair 
and  comprehenfive  Profpe6l  does  it  give  us  of  the  Adminijlration 
of  God^  of  which  it  reprcfents  the  prefent  State  only  as  a  fmaU 
Period \  and  a  Period  of  JVarfare  and  Trial!  How  folemn  and 
unbounded  arc  the  Scenes  which  it  opens  beyond  it  ;  the  Re- 
furreSiion  of  the  Dead  \  the  General  Judgments  the  Equal 
Diflrihution  of  Rewards  and  Punijhments  to  the  Gcod  and  the 
Bad'^  and  the  full  Completion  of  Divine  Jllfdom  and  Goodnefs 
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in  iht  final  EjlahUflmunt  of  Order ^  PerfenUn  and  Happimfi  ! 
—  How  glorious  then  is  that  Scheme  of  Religion,  and 
how  worthy  of  Affeiliim  as  well  as  of  Jdmiratioriy  which,  by 
making  fuch  DtfcoverieSy  and  affording  fuch  JJfiftanciSy  has 
difclofed  the  unfading  Fruits  and  Triumphs  of  Virtue,  and 
fecured  its  Intercfts  beyond  the  Power  of  Time  and  Chance  ! 


CONCLUSION. 

WE  have  nowconfidered  the  Cow sTiTUTioif 
and  Connections  of  Man,  and  deduced 
<"»•  the  fcvcral  Duties  refulting  from  bvth.     We  have 

inveftlgatcd  fomc  of  the  Methods  by  which  his  Cpnfiitutim 
may  be  preftrved  in  z  found  inni  healthful  State,  or  rejlortd  to  it, 
Wc  have  enquired  into  the  Final  Causes  of  his  Conjlitution^ 
and  found  its  admirable  Harmony  with  his  Situatign.  And, 
latlly,  wc  have  enumerated  tlie  principal  Motives  which  in- 
force  ihc  Practice  of  the  Duties^  incumbent  on  a  Creature  yi 
tcujUtuted^  and  fo  fituatcd.  From  this  Deduction 
'^  it  appears,  tliat  *'  Man  is  a  Creaturey  endued  with 

**  a  Variety  ot  Senfesj  Powers^  and  Pajftons^  fubjedl  to  a  Va- 
**  riety  of  IVants  and  Dangers^  environed  with  many  Natu- 
<'  ral,  and  capable  of  forming  many  Civil  Cewie^ions ; 
•*  bound  to  many  Duties  in  confequcncc  of  fuch  a  Nature^ 
•*  fuch  a  Situation^  and  fuch  ConneSfhnSy  and  fufceptible  of  ma- 
**  ny  Enjoyments  in  the  Difchargc  of  them."— It  farther  ap- 
pears, that  "  the  Sum  of  thofe  Duties  may  be  reduced  to  fuch 
**  a  Conduct  of  his  Senfcs^  Powers  and  Pajfions^  as  is  duly  pro- 
"  pert io7ied  to  his  ff^antSyto  his  Danger Sy  and  to  his  Connexions  j 
*'  —that  this  Condu/l  is  moft  approved  in  the  mean  time,  and 
*'  yields  the  moft  refined  and  lafting  Pleafures  afterwards  j— 
**  that  particularly,  the  Exercifc  of  the  Public  AffeHions  is  at- 
"  tended  with  Enjoyments^  the  grcatcft  in  Dignity  and  Z)«- 
**  ration  j — and  in  the  large  ft  Sum  of  fuch  Pleafures  and  Enjcy- 
**  mer.ts  his  higheft  Happiness  confifts.  Therefore,  to 
**  keep  thofe  refined  Sources  of  Enjoyment  always  open,  and, 
**  in  cafes  of  Competition,  to  facrifice  the  Lower  kinds,  i.  /. 
♦'  thofe  of  Senje  and  Jppetitey  to  the  Highery  i.  /.  to  thofe  of 
**  ReafoHy  of  Firtue  and  Piety,  is  not  real  Self-denial^  but  the 
**  trucft  JVifdomy  and  the  julteft  EJiimate  of  Happinefs. — And 
**  to  (hut  up  the  nobler  Springs,  or  to  facrifice  the  higher  to  the 
**  kwer  kinds,  is  not  Self-indulgence^  but  the  Height  of  Foilyy 
♦*  and  a  wrong  Calculation  of  Happinrfs" 
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Tberifnri  He  who  in  his  Youth,  improves  his  ^^^  battieft 
IntiUiSiual  Powers  in  the  Search  of  Truth  and  Youth, 
ufeful  Knowledge ;  and  refines  and  ftrengihens 
his  Moral  and  A£iivi  Powers,  by  the  Love  of  Virtue,  for  the 
Sovice  of  his  Friends,  his  Country,  and  Mankind ;  who  is 
animated  by  true  Glory,  exalted  by  iacred  Friendfhip  for  Secial^ 
and  foftened  by  virtuous  Love  for  Domeftic  Life  ^  who  lays  his 
Heart  open  to  every  other  mild  and  generous  Aifi£lion,  and 
who,  to  all  thefe  adds  a  fober  mafculine  Piety^  equally  remote 
from  Superftition  and  Entbuftafm^  that  Man  enjoys  the  moft 
agreeable  Youth ;  and  lays  in  the  richeft  Fund  for  the  honour- 
able ASiimj  and  bafpy  Enjoyment  of  the  fucaeding  Periods  of 
Life. 

He  who,  in  Manhood,  keeps  the  Defenfive  ^n,  baHuft 
and  Private  Pajfions  under  the  wifeft  Reftraint;  MaubooaJ 
who  forms  the  moft  fele6l  and  virtuous  Friend- 
ihips ;  who  feeks  after  PanUy  fVeabh^  and  Power^  in  the  Road 
of  Truth  and  Virtue^  and,  if  he  cannot  find  them  in  that  Road^ 
eeneroufly  defpifes  them  \  who,  in  his  private  Character  and 
Connexions,  eives  fulled  Scope  to  the  tender  and  manly  Paj- 
fions, and  in  liis  pubUc  CharaAer  and  Conneflions  ferves  his 
Country  and  Mankind,  in  the  moft  upright  and  difinterefted 
manner ;  who,  in  fine,  enjoys  the  Goods  of  Life  with  the  greateft 
Moderation^  bears  its  Ills  with  the  greateft  Fortitude ;  and  in 
thofe  various  Circumftances  of  Duty  and  Trial  maintains  and 
exprefles  an  habitual  Reverence  and  Love  of  Gody  That  Man 
is  the  worthiefi  Charadler  in  this  Stage  of  Life ;  palles  through 
it  with  the  higheft  Satisfa£tion  and  Dignity  ^  and  paves  the  Way 
to  the  moft  eafy  and  honourable  Old-age, 

Finally,  He  who,  in  the  Decline  of  Life  <fi,^  happiefi 
preierves  himlelf  moft  exempt  from  the  Chagrins  Old-i^e. 
incident  to  that  Period ;  cheriflxes  the  moft  equal 
and  kind  AfftSiions  ;  ufes  his  Experience^  IVifdom^  and  Autho- 
rity in  the  mo^  fatherly  and  venerable  manner ;  a£ts  under  a  Senfe 
of  the  In/peffionj  and  with  a  View  to  the  Approbation  of  his 
Maker;  is  daily  afpiring  after  Immortality,  and  ripening  apace  for 
it ;  and  having  fuftained  his  Part  with  Integrity  and  Confiftency 
to  the  laft,  quits  the  Stage  with  a  modeft  and  graceful  Triumph  ; 
Thi^  is  the  befiy  this  is  the  happieji  Old-Man. 

Therefore  that  whole  Life  of  Touth^   Manhood^     7*^  happieji 
and  Old-age  which  is  fpent  after  this  manner,  is    Life. 
Che  best  and  happiest  Life. 

*'  Hey  who  has  the  ftrongeft  Original  Propenfton    7^^  g^^ 
<<  to  fuch  Sentiments  and  Difpofitions,    has  the    Man, 
«♦  beft  Natural  Tamper."    *«  He  who  cuhi^ 
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^  votes  tbem  with  the  greateft  Care  is  the  miofE 
«*  Virtuous  Charaflcr."  "  He,  who  knmui 
^*  to  indulge  them  in  the  moft  difcreet  and  cm- 
"  fijlent  manner,  is  the  Wisest."  **  And  He, 
*'  who,  with  the  largeft  Capacities^  has  the  beji 
^  Opportunities  of  indulging  them,  b  the    moft 

•'  FORTUKATE. 

*^  To  form  our  Life  upon  this  Plan  is  to  Fol- 
*«  LOW  Nature,"  that  is  to  fay,  •*  to  a£l  in  a 
^<  Conformity  to  our  Original  Con/litution.^  znd  in 
«^  a  Sukordination  to  the  Eternal  Ordir  or  Things. 
^  And,  by  ading  in  this  manner,  (fo  benevolently  are  we 
^  formed  by  x>ur  common  Parent  !)  we  efie^lually  promote 
««  and  fecure  our  higheft  Fntereft."  Th  us,  at  laft 
it  appears,  (and  who  would  not  rqoice  in  fo  />/- 
vim  a  ConJlitutioH  f)  that  •«  Dutt,  Wisdom, 
^  and  Happiness  eonadey  and  are  one.^ 

To  conclude :  "Virtue  is  the  higheft  Ex* 
««  ercife  and  Itnprovement  of  Reason  ;  the  Inte^ 
*'  i^^^y^  ^^  Harmony^  and  juft  Balance  of  Affec- 
«c  xiON  ;  the  Heaithj  Strength  and  Beauty  of  the  Mind." 
♦*  The  Perfection  of  Virtue  is  to  give  Reason  free  Scope ; 
ct  to  obey  the  Authority  of  Conscience  with  Alacrity  ^  to 
««  exercife  the  defenfive  Pajfions  with  Fortitude  ;  the  Pri- 
•*  vatevixth  Temperance  ;  the  PubKc  with  Justice  ;  and 
^  all  of  them  with  Prudence  ;  that  is,  in  a  due  ProPorti$n 
•*  to  each  other,  and  an  entire  Subferviency  to  a  calm  diffufive 
•'  Benevolence  ;— to  adoro  and  Itrue  God  with  zdifinterejt^ 
«*  ^iandi/wriv^&rf  Affection;  and  to  acquiefcem  his  Pro* 
^-vidence  wiih  a  j^ul  Refignation*'  Every  y/pproacb  to  this 
•*  Standard  is  an  Approach  to  Perfection  and  Happiness.  And 
•*  every  Deviation  from  it,  a  Deviation  to  Vice  and  Misery." 
From  this  whole  Review  of  Human  Na- 
ifjwWr  and  ture,  the  moft  divine  2n6  joyful  of  ail  Truths 
joyful  Corti'  breaks  upon  us  with  full  Evidence  and  Luftre; 
^  •  **  That  Man  is  liberally  provided  with  Senfesand 

«  Capacities  for  enjoying  Happinefs  ;  furnifbcd  with  Means  for 
«  attaining  it ;  taught  by  his  Nature  where  it  lies  ;  promptei 
**  by  his  Passions  «;//W»,  and  his  Condition  withmty 
**  powerfully  to  feck  it  i  and,  by  the  wife  and  henevoUnt  Or- 
*«  DER  of  Heaveny  often  conducted  to  the  Welfare  of  the 
•*  Particular,  and  always  mzd^  fubfcrvient  to  the  Good 
«*  of  the  Universal  System.'' 
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C  H  A  P.    I. 

The  Nature  and  Origin  of  Trade  5  bow  it  is  the  Bqfis  of 
Qvil  Society  J  the  great  Support  of  Arts  and  Sciences y  the 
true  Foundation  of  Liberty ^  the  Parent  of  Induftry  and 
EJ^ancOi  ^^  effentially  neceffary  to  National  Happinefs. 

IT  was  an  old  Notion  of  the  Stoicksj  revived  and  moft 
elq;antlv  explained  by  the  celebrated  Fenelon^  in  his 
Tekmachusj  that  the  human  Species  are,  in  the  Eye  of 
their  Author  and  Creator,  a  fmgle  Republic,  in  which 
all  Nations,  great  and  fmall,  are  by  him  regarded  as  fo  many 
Tribes  or  Families ;  fome  of  which  are  in  a  better,  (bme  in  a 
worfe  Condition,  from  the  right  or  wrong  Ufe  of  the  Means 
which  he  has  put  into  their  Hands,  as  intending  the  Happineft 
of  all  his  Creatures.  It  is  by  thcfe  Means,  that  his  ail-wife 
Providence,  which  direfls  every  thing  for  the  beft,  draws  Good 
out  of  Evil,  and  makes  abfolute  Want  the  Spring  and  Caufe 
of  over- flowing  Abundance. 

The 
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The  Nature  of  Man,  as  it  gives  bim  a  Arone  Feeling  of 
Indigence,  fo  it  afibrds  him  alfo  the  Lights  nccemry  to  avoid 
it  I  and  hence  arofe  the  firft  Notions  of  Traffic.  For  when 
it,  was  perceived,  that  one  Family  could  not  live  fo  wdl 
without  the  Af&ftance  of  another,  they  even  in  the  earlicft 
Ages  began,  by  mutually  im(>arting  the  Produce  of  their 
Labours,  to  provide  for  their  common  Happincfs  ;    and  this 

Sve  a  beginning  to  Tradij  in  the  eafy  and  natural  way  of 
irter.  Thofe  whoaddided  themfelves  to  Hufbandry,  were 
careful  to  raife,  not  only  what  was  fufRcicnt  for  their  own 
Subfiftence,  but  alfo  what  might  enable  them  by  Exchange 
to  purchafe  a  Part  of  the  Herds  and  Flocks  of  their  Neigh- 
bours, who  applied  themfelves  to  a  paftoral  Life :  As  thefe 
agaiDy  found  their  Account  in  procuring  Corn  and  Fruits, 
for  what  would  otherwife  have  proved  an  over-ftock  of  Sheep 
and  Cattle. 

By  degrees,  as  Improvements  were  made,  and  Reafon  ex- 
^kted  itfelf  in  adding  daily  to  the  Conveniencies  of  Life, 
Trade  alfo  began  to  wear  quite  another  Face.  Inftead  of 
going  from  Houfe  to  Houfe,  to  fettle  thcfe  neccflary  Ex- 
changes, common  Places  of  Meeting  were  appointed,  and 
thus  Markets  were  introduced.  At  firft  bare  Commodities 
were  exchanged,  a  Sheep  was  given  for  a  Sack  of  Corn ;  or 
a  certain  Numb«"of  Fowl,  for  a  Quantity  of  Fruit ;  and  this 
made  Weights  and  Meafures  neceflary.  After  the  Inventions  of 
Spinning  and  Weaving  came  to  be  praftifed,  not  only  TFarts^ 
but  Manufactures  were  brought  to  Market ;  and  thus  a  Variety 
was  intrcxluced  in  Dealing,  and  that  became  an  Art^  which 
was  before  but  the  mere  Difhite  of  Neceffity. 

One  of  the  firft,  and  indeed  one  of  the  moft  material 
Difcoveries,  that  was  made  in  this  new  Art,  and  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  very  early,  was  the  Neceffity  of  a 
common  Meafure^  or  Standard^  for  regulating  the  Value  of 
all  kinds  of  Commodities  and  Manufadures.  It  was  found 
inconvenient  to  carry  fome  things  to  Matket,  and  befldes. 
Markets  were  attended  with  great  Incertaintics :  Thofe  who 
had  Goods  to  exchange,  were  not  always  able  to  find  fuch 
as  had  the  Things  Aey  wanted  ;  and  perhaps  when  they 
were  found,  they  had  no  Occafion  for  the  Things  offered. 
To  free  themfelves  from  thefe  Difficulties,  Men  were  obliged 
to  fix  upon  fomewhat,  that  (hould  be  eflecmcd  in  jufl  Pro- 
portions, an  Equivalent  for  Commodities,  or  Manufjflurcs, 
of  any  kii:d  ;  and  this  was  the  Rife  of  Money,  There  was 
no  Neceffity  of  its  having  any  intrlnfic  Value,  for  it  was 
fufficieot  that  coaunon  Confent  gaye  it  U»t  kind  of  Courfe 
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from  hand  to  hand,  which  is  fo  well  exprefied  by  o  ur  com- 
mon Term  Currency  j  and  if  it  was  lafting,  portable,  and  of 
an  unalterable  Nature,  it  was  enough.  In  fomc  Parts  of  the 
World,  they  formerly  ufed  Leather  Monty;  on  the  Coafts 
of  Jfricaj  thofe  little  white  fpecklcd  and  fhining  Shells, 
which  the  Natives  call  Cowries^  and  our  Children  here  Elack^ 
m-moors  Teeth^  ftill  pafs  for  Money,  and  have  a  certain  Va* 
lue  affigned.  In  Procefs  of  Time,  as  this  Art  came  to  be 
farther  improved,  Silver  grew  into  Value  with  moft  Nations, 
and  became  what  it  is  at  prefent,  the  common  Meajure  of  all 
Things. 

By  this  Method,  all  the  Inconvenicncies  before- mentioned, 
and   many  more  that  for  the  fake  of  Brevity  were  omitted^ 
totally  difappeared.     Inftead  of  purchafmg  Cattle  with  Corn< 
or  Wine  with  Manufactures,  both   were  purchafed  with  Sil- 
ver.    When     Commodities     were    fcarce    more    Silver   was 
given  for  them ;  when  they   came  in  plenty  to  Market,  they 
fetched  lefsi  and  hence  the  Terms  of  Dearnefs  and   Cheapo 
nejs.     The    reafon    why     Silver^   became  almoft    univerfally 
the   Standard^  was  from  its  Neatneis,  Solidity,  and  lying  in 
a  narrow  Compafs.     At  firft   the  Value  of  it  was  adjufted  by 
Weight,  and   afterwards,  to   incrcafe  and   improve  its    Cur- 
rency, that  Weight  came  to  be  fettled  by  a  Stamp  or  Mark, 
and    hence    came  what  we  call  Coin,    It  is  eafy  from   this 
Account  to  difcern  the    Reafon,  why    in    many    Countries 
the   Denominations  of  Money  are  taken  from  Weights*     A- 
mongft    the    Hebrewsj  for  Example,  the  Shekel  was  both   a 
Weight  and  a  Coin  ;  that  is  to  fay,  when  the  Piece  callea  the 
Shekel  came  to  have  a  Stamp,  that  Stamp  imported,  that  the 
Silver  upon  which  it  was  imprefled  weighed  a  Shekel.     So  in 
England^  the  Pound  and  the   Mark  were  both  Weights  and 
Sums,  becaufe   originally   a  Pound   of  Money  was  a  Pound 
in    Silver,  and   a  Mark  was  two  Thirds  of  a  Pound  both  in 
Money  and   in  Weight :  Things   indeed  are  fince  changed. 
For  a  Pound  of  Silver  makes  now  three  Pounds  in  Moneys 
but   the  Denomination  of  Pound  and  Mark^  which  ftiil  re- 
nain,  occaiion  no  Confufion,  becaufe  the  Pound  and   Mark 
in    Money  retain   fiiU   their  old  Proportion,  that  is   to  fay, 
iie  latter  is  two  Thirds  of  the  former.     In   North  Britain 
iie  £une  Proportion  holds,  though  their  Money  has  fufFcred 
1     much  greater    Degradation,  their  Pound    being  no   more 
:han    Twenty   Pence  of  our  Money,  and  their    Mark  two 
Thirds  of  that  Pound. 

It    is  aJfo  to    be  obferved  that  Silver  pafled   by   Weight, 
ill  Civil  Societies  were  reduced  into  perfeA  Order,  that  is  to 
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Uy^  till  Governments  were  fettled ;  for  without  the  Sanc^- 
tlon  of  Civil  Authority,  that  kind  of  Stamp,  which  conven- 
ed Silver  into  Coin,  could  not  have  been  had.  Hence  Coin- 
ing came  to  be  one  of  the  Prerogatives  of  fupreme  Power, 
or  the  Privilege  of  thofe  to  whom  it  was  deknted  by  the 
fupreme  Power,  the  Stamp  being  an  AflTurance,  wit  the  Piece 
on  which  it  was  imprefled  was  of  a  certain  Value.  We  fee 
likewife  from  this  Account  of  the  Matter,  how  Cunimgj  or 
rather  falfi  Coinings  came  to  be  confidered  as  a  Species  of 
Treafon ;  for  the  dTuming  a  Power  to  ftamp,  and  Aerebv  fix 
in  common  Eftimation  the  Value  of  any  Piece  of  Metal, 
was  a  plain  Ufurpation  of  that  Authority  to  which  it  l^ally 
belonged,  and  therefore  under  all  Governments  might  very 
leafonably  pafs  for  Treafon. 

But  it  is  very  natural  to  enquire,  fince  Gold,  Copper,   and 
Brafs  have  been  alfo  coined,  and  the  (ame  Penalties  in  fome 
Countries  inflicted  for  the  counterfeiting  any  of  thele,  as  for 
the  counterfeiting  of  Silver,  why  they  ought  not  to  be  efteem- 
cd  commm  Mtajures  as  well  as  Silver,  contrary  to  the  Defini- 
tion before    given.    In  anfwer  to  this  we  mufl  allow,  that 
in    common  Speech,  and  in  ordinary  Pradice,  the^  are  ac- 
counted   Money,   and  yet  ftridly  fpeaking,  there  is,  indeed 
there   can    be    but  one  Standard,  and    that  is   Silver.    The 
Stamp  upon  Gold  only  fettles  the  Value  in  Silver  for  which 
that  Piece  of  Gold  is  to  pafs ;  for  Gold,  in  itfelf,  is  a  Com- 
modity, as  well  as  other  Things,  and  its  Price  varies  in  dif- 
ferent Ages,  and  in  feveral  Countries,  and  at  difFerent  Times 
in  the  fame  Country.    It  may   be  alfo  enquired  how  Silver 
can   be  confidered  as   a  perpetual  Standard  of  the  Value  of 
^'hings,  when  in  this  and  in  other  Nations,  the  very  Coin 
itfelf  is  fubjc£):  to  Variation.     The  Solution  of  this  Difficulty 
confifts    in    diftinguifhing    between  the  Impreffion,   and  the 
intrinfic  Value,  or  rather  the  Rate  given  by  the  Impreffion, 
and  the  Weight  of  the  Piece  fo  coined.     The  Stamp  in  this 
Cafe  anfwers  a  double  Purpofe ;  in  the  firft  place  it  certifies, 
that  the  Piece  of  Silver  is  of  fuch  a  Weight  and  Finends, 
of   which    it    belonjgs    to    all  the  World  to  take  notice; 
and  it  likewife  certihes- the  Value  of  the  Coin  as  fettled  by 
that    Authority  which  the  Stamp  difcovers;  and  this  relates 
only  to  the  Subjeib  of  that  Government  under  which  the  Stamp 
gives  this  Money   Currency.     So  far  therefore  as  the  Stamp 
diftinguiflics  the  Weight  and   Fincnefs  of  the  Silver,  it  is  of 
univcrfal  Credit ;  and  in  this  Senfe  only  Sihtr  is  the  c^mmm 
Standard^  which  when  clofely  confidered,  this  very  Objcflion 
proves.    For  fuppofe  the  intrinilc  Value  of  an  Ounce  of  Sil- 
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Ver  to  be  five  Shillings  ;  fuppofe  the  Crown  Piece  to  weigh 
«xa^y  an  Ounce ;  fuppofe  the  Government  of  any  Country 
thtnki  fit  to  dire£l  that  the  Crown  Piece  Ihall  pafs  for  ten 
Shillings  )  this  will  only  alter  the  Rate  of  Silver  Coin  in  that 
Country,  and  not  the  Value  of  Silver  as  a  Standard  ;  for  all 
foreign  Nations  will  confider  the  Stamp  no  farther  than  as  it 
fixes  the  Weight,  and  will  have  the  fame  Quantity  of  Silver 
for  their  Goods,  as  they  had  before  the  Alteration  of  the  Va- 
lue of  the  Coin  in  that  Country ;  that  is  to  fay,  if  they 
dealt  with  the  Inhabitants  for  a  Pound  of  Silk  at  the  Rate 
of  twenty  Shillings  before  the  Alteration,  they  will  then  ex- 
poft  forty  Shilling  for  it,  or  in  other  Words,  thqr  will 
ftill  expe£l  four  Ounces  of  Silver  for  that  Pound  of  Silk,  as 
th^did  before  the  Rife  of  their  Coin. 

This  Point  may  be  farther  illuftrated,  by  confidering  the 
Praftice  in  Cbinaj  where  they  have  not  even  to  this  Time 
amy  Coin,  but  tran&d  all  their  Bufmefs  by  weighed  Silver. 
In  order  to  make  this  eafy,  every  Trader  carries  in  his  Poc- 
ket a  Roll  of  Silver,  which  is  very  fine,  and  of  this  they 
cut  off  with  a  Pair  of  Sheers,  which  they  likewife  carry 
about  them,  as  much  as  will  pay  for  the  Goods  they  buy  by 
Weight.  For  the  Conveniency  of  making  larger  Payments, 
they  alfo  carry  a  Roll  of  Gold,  which  they  cut  in  like  man- 
ner, and  frequent  Pradice  has  given  them  fuch  a  Dexterity  in 
doing  this,  that  they  very  rarely  mifs  cutting  at  once  the 
Quantity  they  are  to  pay.  But  tho'  they  have  not  Coin,  yet 
the  Finenefs  of  the  Silver  is  regulated,  and  from  thence  is 
ftiled  the  Chaffs  Silver,  becaufe  it  is  of  the  Standard  requir- 
ed by  the  Chanj  or  Emperor  of  Chinaj  in  the  Payments  that 
due  made  to  his  Exchequer  ;  and  this  is  alfo  manifefl  to  every 
body  by  the  Cutting ;  for  if  they  were  to  debafe  it,  their 
Sheers  would  not  divide  it ;  or  if  they  did,  the  Silver  would 
not  cut  even,  but  would  appear  in  Cracks  and  Gaps,  and 
thereby  prove  its  Bafenefs.     They  have  indeed  a  fort  of  Cop- 

Gr  Coin,  of  a  very  fmall  Value,  with  a  Hole  thro'  the 
iddle,  for  the  greater  Conveniency  of  ftringing  them  in 
certain  Numbers  i  but  thefe  rife  and  fall  in  their  Value  al- 
moft  every  Week,  according  as  there  is  a  greater  or  a  Icfs  De- 
mand for  them  i  but  the  Value  of  the  Chan's  Silver  is  per- 
manent, and  is  the  fixed  and  fettled  Standard  of  their 
Trade. 

We  have  now  (hewn  as  clearly  and  fucci  nelly  as  poflible, 
what  are  the  three  great  Heads  of  mercantile  Intcrcourfe, 
VIZ.  Commodities^  Alanufaifuresj  and  Money  \  as  i\(o  how 
the  latter  fcrves   fo  commodioufly  for  fettling  the  Value  or 
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Price  of  the  other  two,  and  ferves  fuch  as  are  poflcflcd  of  it 
in  Countries  where  Traffic  has  a  free  Courfe,  inftead  of  both. 
For  he  who  has  Money  by  him  may  have  all  Things,  and 
may  purchafe  at  any  Nlarkct  whatever  Goods  and  Manufac- 
tures he  pleafes  ;  becaufe  the  Perfon  who  receives  it  may  apply 
it  to  the  like  Ufe,  and  procure  whatever  fuits  him  beft  \  (o 
that  the  EftabliOiment  of  this  Standard  or  common  Meafure* 
appears  to  be  a  \ery  great  Help  to  Trade.  Yet  this  is  not 
the  onlv  Ufe  of  Money  ;  it  fer\'es  alfo  to  compenfate  Labour, 
to  purchafe  Houfcs  and  Lands,  in  fliort,  to  acquire  every  thing ; 
and  hence  ariU's  the  Notion  of  Riches^  which  confift  in  the 
Pofleffion  of  Money,  or  of  what  may  he  ealily  and  ceruinly 
converted  into  it. 

But  becaufe  in  common  Acceptation,  Gold  and  Silver  pafs 
univcrialiy,  and  are  cllccmed  in  all  Countries  for  the  only 
fiable  and  certain  kind  of  Wealth  ;  fo  in  Countries  where 
thefe  are  not  dcpofited  by  Nature,  the  Inhabitants  muft  re- 
main perp.ctually  indigent  and  poor,  if  they  had  not  fome 
Method  of  iicquirin^  thcfe  valuable* Metals.  This  Method  is 
no  other  than  fuch  an  Intcrcourfc  between  Nations,  as  we 
have  defer! bed  under  the  Name  of  Trade  amongft  People  of 
the  fame  Country  ;  but  when  carried  into  fo  large  Extent,  it 
is  ufually,  or  at  leall  prt)perly  ftilcd  Commerce.  In  order  to 
tills,  not  on!y  CommoJitits,  Manufactures,  and  Money,  but 
Shipping  alfo  is  nccclTar}- ;  and  by  the  Help  of  thefe,  thofc 
Nacions  that  have  a{  plied  themfclvcs  to  this  Art»  have  in  all 
A2es  rendered  (hctnklves  rich,  powerful,  and  happy,  and  all 
trii^,  notuithiUni!ins2:  any  Diillcultics  they  might  labour  un- 
der in  poiiU  ct  Ciini;ile,  Soil,  or  Situation.  For  tho'  with 
the  Help  of  AJvj!u.ii:cs  in  all  or  fcveral  of  thefe  Articles,  they 
might  thrive  fooner  or  better;  yet  Induftry  and  Application 
has  very  frequently  enabled  them  to  get  over  what  might 
locm  uiifurmounrable  Obllacles  in  their  Way  to  the  Points 
that  they  propoled,  a*?  the  Reader  will  fee  with  Satisfadlion, 
in  tne  following  fliort  Hiftor)'  of  Commerce. 

"i'ut  before  we  examine  this  by  the  Light  of  Experience, 
it  will  be  hlghlv  proper  to  confider,  how  far  Reafon  will 
carry  us  in  the  tlu^iJation  of  this  Subjedi.  Wc  muft  eaftlv 
difecrri,  that  n<»thing  could  be  fo  great  a  Spur  to  Induftry  as 
the  iMvemion  of  'i^ade.  The  Variety  of  Wants  to  which 
Man  ill  a  fblitary  State  ftands  expofed,  is  fitter  to  opprefs  and 
Weigh  down  his  Spirit,  than  to  excite  him  to  Induftry  ;  but 
when  he  perceives  that  a  reafonable  Proix}rtion  of  Care,  and 
Diligence,  and  Labour,  will  enable  him  to  acquire  not  the 
bare  Neceflaries  only,  but  the  Cohveniencics  alfo  of  Life  \ 
2  this 
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Uiis  gives  him  Courage,  Vigour  and  Aftivity,  which  could 
be  deduced  from  nothing  elfe.  At  the  fame  time  it  quicker  s 
and  enlivens  his  Imagination,  puts  him  upon  new  Inventions, 
open  carrying  Arts  already  known  to  the  utmoft  Perfe6lion, 
or  upon  ftriking  out  new ;  and  confidered  in  this  Light,  is 
the  great  Principle  of  Science^  Theoretical  and  Pra<ftical. 
The  former  is  valuable  only  as  it  leads  to  the  latter,  and  the 
htter  would  be  a  Thing  of  little.or  no  Importance  if  it  were 
not  for  Trade,  which  gives  that  Encouragement  up- 
on which  all  Arts  fubfift,  even  thofc  that  feem  the  moft  re- 
moved from  it. 

As  th«  Neceffities  of  Mankind  created  an  Intercourfe  of 
Buying  and  Selling,  fo  this  foon  introduced  firft  Civility^  and 
then  Society.  In  his  own  Family,  in  the  primitive  Times, 
every  Man  was  a  Lord  and  a  Prince  ;  his  Will  was  a  Law 
to  thofe  about  him,  and  he  would  probably  have  fpoke  only 
the  Language  of  Power,  if  the  Bufmefs  of  Bartering  with 
his  Neighbours  had  not  led  him  amongft  his  Equals^  where 
confequently  that  Language  could  not  be  underftood.  A 
juft  Scnfe  of  this  brought  the  Forms  of  Dealing,  and  the  true 
Spirit  of  Commerce  into  Ufe ;  and  when  this  had  fo  far  im- 
proved Men's  Circumftances,  that  they  were  not  only  pof- 
fefled  of  valuable  Things,  but  had  a  Concern  for  the  Pre- 
fervation  of  them,  it  was  natural  to  think  of  providing  for 
this  by  political  Conjtitutions.  Dcfpotic  Governments  might 
be  the  Effefls  of  Chance,  of  Accident,  or  of  Misfortune ; 
but  eqnal,  limited,  and  legal  Governments,  could  only  arife 
from  Men's  being  poffcfled  of  Property,  and  from  theic 
Defire  of  keeping  and  enjoying  that  Property  they  poffeffed. 

This  Principle  of  living  under  Laws  for  the  Sake  of  the 
Advantages  derived  from  them,  and  of  difdaining  any  other 
Suhje£iion  than  that  proceeding  from  a  well-conditioned  and 
rational  Choice,  is  what  is  truly,  ftri<ftly,  and  properly  ftiled 
Liberty,  and  is  not  only  highly  confiftent  with,  but  in  fome 
meafure  eflentially  neceffarv  to  Trade.  Men  may  be  forced 
to  labour  whether  they  will  or  not,  and  Men  may  be  chained 
as  Slaves  to  their  Oars  in  a  Galley  againft -their  Wills;  but 
that  Sort  of  Labour,  and  that  Sort  of  Ha2^rd  which  Trade 
requires  to  make  it  flourilh,  is  out  of  the  Reach  of  Force  5 
and  therefore,  as  we  (hall  fee  in  the  next  Chapter,  the  Coun-r 
tries  moft  fiimous  for  Commerce  have  been  ufually  under  a 
Republican  Government^  or,  which  comes  to  the  fame  Thing, 
Princes  have  been  forced  to  relax  the  natural  Severity  of  their 
Adminiftrationy  in  order  to  encourage  their  SubjefU  to  apply 
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thcmrdves  to  Commerce^  to  bring  Tradi  into  their  Dmmnitm^ 
and  to  keep  it  when  brought. 

Great  as  thcfe  Benefits  are,  yet  there  is  fiill  another 
which  in  the  Judgment  of  Politideins  will  perhaps  weigh 
down  all  the  reft,  and  Teem  in  itfelf  fufficient  to  recommend 
Cmrfurce  beyond  all  other  Acquifitions.  This  miehty  Bene- 
fit is  Power,  and  that  kind  of  Power  which  of  all  others  is 
the  molt  dcfircable,  the  Power,  or  if  you  will,  the  Jhility 
of  Indeptndtmy.  It  is  an  ancient  and  a  juft  Maxim,  that 
whoever  picvails  at  Sea^  will  in  the  End  prevail  on  Shore ; 
nor  is  there  any  Inftancc,  or  at  lead  not  above  *»#,  of  a  Ma- 
ritime Power  ruined  by  a  Land  War,  till  her  Power  was 
fixi\  broken  by  Sea,  or  in  other  Words,  till  (he  had  loft  the 
Power  of  the  6V^.  It  appears  from  hence,  that  if  Liberty, 
Property,  an  equal  Government,  a  flourifhing  State  of 
Learning,  Perfection  in  Arts  and  Sciences,  public  Magni- 
ficence, and  private  Abundance,  together  with  the  Capacity 
of  prcferving  and  defending  thcfe  againft  all  Invaders^  be 
certain  and  inconteftablc  Bleftlngs,  they  are  fuch  as  Com- 
merce can,  peihaps  fuch  as  nothing  but  Commerce  can 
beftow.  And  therefore  what  we  have  advanced  in  the  Title 
of  this  Chapter,  is  not  an  airy  or  imaginary  Compliment  to 
the  Prerogative  of  our  own  IJland.  as  at  firft  fight  it  might 
very  well  be  taken  to  be,  but  a  ferious  and  a  fober  Truth, 
which  when  fully  explained,  the  Mind  receives  and  embraces, 
as  (he  does  moft  other  Truths,  with  Readinefs  and  Pleafure, 
and  on  which  the  more  we  refle£l^  the  more  we  confidcr 
and  meditate,  the  more  we  ftiall  be  fatisfied,  that  the  Worth 
of  the  Thing  is  not  over-rated,  but  that  it  has  been  fairly 
and  plainly  reprefented. 

It  may  be  objei5led,  and  indeed  it  has  been  very  often  ob- 
je£led,  that  together  with  greater  Benefits  and  BlefEngs,  there 
arc  alfo  many  Inconvcnienci<:s  and  deftrud^ive  Qualities  that 
attend  a  flourifhino;  and  cxtenfive  Commerce ;  fuch  as  Luxu- 
n%  Contempt  of  Virtue,  and  in  Time  a  total  Depravity  of 
Manneis.  That  the  beft  Things  may  be  corrupted,  and 
that  when  corrupted  they  become  the  worft,  is  a  Thing  that 
cannot  be  denied  ;  and  yet  this  is  no  Argument,  that  the  beft 
1  hings  are  not  defireable.  Idlenefs  and  Luxury  are  indeed 
the  Clildren  of  Abundance,  as  Abundance  is  the  Daughter 
of  Trade ;  but  furely  it  is  hard  to  make  InJuftry  and  l>ade, 
the  honeft  and  innocent  Parents  of  this  beautiful  Dame,  ac- 
countable for  any  Slips  (he  may  make.  \\  is  not  I^rade 
therefore,  that  ever  becomes  either  dangerous  or  injuriou  to 
any    State^  but    £rrors   in  Government  corrupt  and  poifon 
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the  Advantages  that  arile  from  thence;  and  therefore  upon 
fudi  as  are  guilty  of  thefe  Errors,  the  Blame  ought  to  fail, 
and  not  upon  Commerce,  which  never  can  be  the  Caufe. 
As  the  cleared  Pi'oof  of  this,  let  us  conilder,  that  where 
Memfs  and  Luxury  prevail  Commera  muft  quickly  (ink; 
and  dierefore  it  is  idle  as  well  as  unjnft  to  fuppofe,  that  (he 
has  any  CnuuSiion  with  tbofe  in  whofe  Company  it  is  im« 
poffiUe  for  her  to  remain. 


CHAP.     II. 

A  fuum&  Hffimj  rf  Comnurce^  fr9m  tbi  earliiji  Timis  t$ 
tbi  prejenti  cmOaining  a  cUar^  tbo*  concifi  Account^  of 
wbat  cbiefy  ieftrvis  Notice^  in  reference  to  tbe  Nations  m§ft 
remarkalify  Sfiinguijbed  by  it^  from  tbe  Arabians,  Egyp- 
tians, Phoenicians,  ^r.  down  to  tbe  EJlahUflmunt  of  tbe 
principal  Maritime  Powers  in  Europe. 

THE  (horteft,  the  eafieft,  and  the  moft  ^^reeable  Me- 
thod of  becoming  acquainted  with  tbe  true  Nature, 
and  real  Importance  of  Commerce,  is  to  take  a  fuccind 
View  of  its  Hiftory,  by  which  it  will  appear,  that  in  every 
Nation  fucceffively  where  it  has  been  thoroughly  cultivated, 
and  came  to  a  hi^h  Degree  of  Perfe£Hon,  it  has  been  con- 
ftantly  attended  with  thofe  Confequences  which  have  been  af- 
cribed  to  it  in  the  former  Chapter.  Adding  therefore  to  the 
Arguments  delivered  therein,  from  Reafon  and  the  Nature 
of  Things,  the  Proofe  that  arife  from  Experience,  and  which 
will  appear  in  the  Progrels  of  this  Difcourfe,  there  will  be 
no  room  for  Scepticifm  left  ;  but  we  muft  be  as  fully  and  dear* 
Iv  perfuaded  of  the  Truths  laid  down  in  reference  to  this 
Point,  as  it  is  poffible  for  us  to  be  in  relation  to  a  Thing 
of  this  Nature ;  becaufe  we  have  every  Motive  to  Convidion 
that  can  be  either  expe£led  or  dcfired. 

It  is  a  Point  as  yet  undecided  by  the  Liearned,  to  what 
Nation  the  Invention  and  firft  IJfe  of  Commerce  be- 
longed; fome  attribute  it  to  one  People,  fome  to  another, 
for  Reafons  that  are  too  long  to  be  difcufled  here.  But  after 
mature  Refle&ion,  I  muft  confeis  it  feems  moft  probable  to 
me,  that  the  Inhabitants  of  Arabia  were  thofe  that  firft  made 
long  Voyages.  It  muft  be  allowed,  that  no  Country  was  fa 
happily  fcMd  for  this  Purpofe,  a»  that  which  they  inhabited, , 
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being  a  Peninfula,  waihed  on  three  Sides  bv  three  famous 
Seas,  the  jlrabian^  ImUan^  and  Perjian.  It  is  alio  CwTtain, 
that  it  was  very  early  inhabited ;  and  the  (irft  Notice  we  have 
of  any  confiderable  Trade  refers  it  to  the  IJhmailitii^  who 
were  fettled  in  the  hither  Part  of  Arabia.  To  them  Jofepb 
was  fold  by  his  Brethren,  when  they  were  going  down  with 
their  Camels  to  Egypt  with  Spicery^  Balmy  and  Myrrb.  It 
may  rccm  ftrange  to  infer  from  hence,  that  Commerce  was 
already  pradkifed  by  this  Nation,  fmce  Mention  is  here  made 
of  Camels  or  a  Caravan,  which  certainly  implies  an  inland 
Trade  \  and  it  muft  be  likewife  allowed,  that  Babn  and 
Myrrh  were  the  Commodities  of  their  Country.  But  whence 
had  they  the  Sptcery?  Or  how  came  i^^^/^  to  be  fo  famous 
in  ancient  Times  for  Spices  ?  Or  whence  proceeded  that  Mi- 
ftake  of  many  great  Authors  of  Antiquity,  that  Spices  a£fai- 
ally  grew  there  ?  Mod  certainly,  becaufe  thefe  People  dealt  in 
them  ;  and  that  they  dealt  in  them  the  firft  of  any  Nation  that 
we  know  of,  appears  from  this  very  Inftance.  Strabo^  and  many 
other  good  Authors  alFure  us,  that  in  fucceeding  Times  they 
were  very  great  Traders  ;  they  tell  us  particularly  what  Ports 
ihey  had,  what  prodigious  Magazines  they  kept  of  the  richeft 
kinds  of  Goods  ;  what  wonderful  Wealth  they  obtained  j  in  what 
prodigious  Magnificence  they  lived,  and  into  what  Exceflb 
they  fell  in  refpecl  to  their  Expences  for  Carving,  Building, 
ancl  Statues.  All  this  (hews  that  they  were  very  grejt  Tra- 
ders ;  and  it  alfo  (hews,  that  they  traded  to  the  Eaji'ln£tiy 
for  from  thence  only  they  could  have  their  Spices^  their  rich 
GtrnSy  their  fweet-fcented  IVoods^  and  their  Ivory^  all  which 
it  is  cxprefly  faid,  that  they  had  in  the  grcateft  Abundance. 
'I'his  therefore  proves,  iliat  they  had  an  extenfive  and  flourifli- 
ing:  Commerce;  and  that  they  had  it  earlier  than  any  other 
Nation,  fcems  to  me  evident,  from  their  dealing  at  that  Time 
in  Sp'ccs.  Befides,  there  is  much  lefs  Difficulty  in  fup- 
pofin^-,  that  they  firft  difcover'd  the  Route  to  the  Indies^  than 
if  wc  afcribc  that  Difcovery  to  any  other  Nation  ;  for  in  the 
firft  place,  they  lay  neareft,  and  in  the  next,  they  lay  moll 
conveniently ;  to  which  we  may  add  thirdly,  that  as  the  Si- 
tuation of  their  Country  naturally  inclined  them  to  Naviga- 
tion, fo  by  the  Help  of  the  Monpons^  they  might  make  re- 
gular Voyage3,to  and  from  the  Indies  with  great  Facility; 
nor  is  it  at  all  unlikely,  that  this  Difcovery  might  be  at  firft 
owing  to  Chance,  and  to  fome  of  their  Veflcls  being  blown 
ty  a  ftrong  Gale  to  the  oppofite  Coaft,  from  wlience  they 
might  take  the  Courage  to  return,  by  obfcrving  the  Regula- 
fjcy    of  (he  Wia49  a(  certain  Scafons.    All  thefe  Reafi>ns 
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taken  together,  feem  to  favour  this  Opinion,  that  Commerce 
flouriihed  firft  among  them ;   and  as  to  its  Confequences  in 
making   them    rich    and  happy,   there  is   no  Difpute    about 
them. 

We  find  in  the  Records  of  Antiquity,  no  Nation  celebra- 
ted more  early  for  carrying  all  Arts  to  Perfe£lion  than  the 
Inhabitants  of  Egypt  \  and  it  is  certain  alfo,  that  no  Art  was 
there  cultivated   more  early,    with   more    Affiduity,  or  with 

J;reater  Succefs  than  Trade.  It  appears  from  the  foregoing 
nftance,  that  the  richeft  Cpmitiodities  were  carried  thither 
by  Land  ;  and  it  is  no  lefs  certain,  that  the  moft  valuable 
Manufa£lures  were  invented  and  brought  to  Perfection  there, 
many  Ages  before  they  were  thought  of  in  other  Countries. 
For  as  the  learned  Mr.  IVarburton  very  juftly  obferves,  at 
the  Time  that  Jofepb  came  into  Egypt^  the  People  were  not 
only  pofTefled  of  all  the  Conveniencies  of  Life,  but  were  re- 
markable alfo  for  their  Magnificence,  their  Politenefs,  and 
even  for  their  Luxury  ;  which  argues,  that  Traffic  had  been 
of  long  (landing  amongft  them.  To  fay  the  Truth,  the 
great  Advantages  derived  from  their  Country's  lying  along 
the  Red-Sea^  and  the  many  Benefits  that  accrued  to  them 
from  the  Nile,  which  they  very  emphatically  called  the 
River^  or  the  Rjver  of  Egypt^  and  of  which  they  knew  how 
to  make  all  the  Ufes  that  can  be  imagined,  gave  them  an 
Opportunity  of  carrying  their  inland  Trade,  not  only  to  a 
greater  Height  than  in  any  Country  at  that  Time,  but  even 
higher  than  it  has  been  carried  any  where,  China  only  ex- 
cepted ;  and  fome  People  have  thought  it  no  trivial  Argu- 
ment to  prove  the  Defcent  of  the  Chinefe  from  the  Egyp-' 
tians  that  they  have  exaftly  the  fame  Sort  of  Genius,  and 
with  wonderful  Induftry  and  Care  have  drawn  fo  many  Cuts 
and  Canals,  that  their  Country  is  almoft  in  every  Part  of  ie 
navigable.  It  was  by  fuch  Methods,  by  a  wife  and  well- 
regulated  Government,  and  by  promoting  a  Spirit  of  Induftry 
amongft  the  People,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  became  (o 
numerous,  fo  rich,  fo  powerful ;  and  that  their  Country  for 
large  Cities,  magnificent  Stru£tures,  and  perpetual  Abundance, 
became  the  G\oiy  and  Wonder  of  the  old  World. 

The  PhcenidanSy  tho'  they  poflefled  only  a  narrow  Slip  of 
the  Coaft  of  JJia^  and  were  furrounded  by  Nations  fo  power- 
ful and  fo  warlike,  that  they  were  never  able  to  extend  them- 
fclves  on  that  Side,  became  famous,  by  erefting  the  firft  na- 
val Power  that  makes  any  Figure  in  Hiftory,  and  for  the 
raifing  of  which  they  took  die  moft  prudent  and  c(Fc6lual 
McafurcSt    lo  order  to  thiS|  they  not  only  availed  tliemfelves 
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of  all  the  Creeks,  Harbours  and  Ports,  which  Nature  had 
befto'ved  very  liberally  on  their  narrow  Territory,  but  im- 
proved them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  were  no  kfs  re- 
markable for  their  Strength,  than  confiderable  for  their  Con* 
tfeniency  ;  and  fo  attentive  they  were  to  whatever  might  con- 
tribute to  the  Incrcafe  of  their  Power,  that  they  were  not 
more  admired  for  the  vqfi  Jdvantages  they  derived  firom  their 
Commerce^  than  they  vftre  formidable  by  their  Flats  and  Arrritu 
They  were  likewifc  celebrated  by  Antiquity  z%  the  Inventors 
of  Jntbmetic  and  AJlronomyy  and  in  the  latt  mentioned 
Science,  they  muft  have  been  very  confiderable  Proficients, 
fincc  they  had  the  Courage  to  undertake  long  Vo)ra(^s  at  a 
Time  when  no  other  Nation  (the  Arabians  and  Egyptians 
excepted)  durft  venture  farther  than  their  own  Coafts.  By 
thefe  Arts  Tyre  and  Sidon  became  the  moft  famous  Marts 
in  the  Univerfe,  and  were  reforted  to  by  all  their  Neighbours, 
and  even  by  People  at  a  confiderable  Diibnce,  as  the  great 
Storehoufes  of  the  World.  We  learn  from  the  Scriptures, 
how  advantageous  their  Friendfhip  and  Alliance  became  to 
the  two  great  Kings  of  Ifrael^  David  and  Solomon  ;  and  wc 
fee  by  the  Application  of  the  latter  for  ArchiteSs  and  Artiits 
to  Huram  King  of  Tyre^  to  what  a  prodigious  Height  they  had 
carried  Manufaftures  of  every  kind. 

It  is   very  certain,  that  Solomon    made   ufc  of  their  Af- 
fifbnce  in  equipping  his  Fleets  at  Elath  and  Ezion  Geber ;  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  they  put  him  upon  acquiring  thofe 
Ports,  and  gave  him  the  firft  Hints  of  the  amazing  Advan- 
tages that    might    be  derived    from  the    Poflelfion    of  them, 
and  from  the  Commerce  he   might   from  thence  be  able  to 
carry  on.     Thefe  Ports  were  moft  commodioufly  fituated  on 
the  Arabian  Gulph,    and  from   thence  his  Veflels,    manned 
chiefly  by  Phoenicians^  failed  to  Ophir  and    Thar/is,  wherever 
thofe   Places  were.     Some   Writers  will  needs  have  them  to 
be  Mexico  and  Peru,  which  is  certainly  a  wild  and  extravagant 
Suppofition ;  others  believe  that  wc  are  to  look  for  Ophir  on 
the  Coaft  of  Africa,    and    Tharfis  in    Spain ;  but   the  moft 
probable  Opinion  is,  that  they  were  both  feated  in  the  Ecft' 
Indies.     By  this  adventurous  Navigation,  he  brought  into  his 
Country  Curiofitics  not  only  unfeen,  but  unheard  of  before,    \ 
and  Riches  in  fuch   Abundance,  that,  as  the  Scripture  finely    i 
cxprefles  it.  He  made  Silver  in  Jcrufalem  as  Stones^  and  CtdoT"    ' 
Trees  as  Sycamores  that  ^reiv   in  the  Plains,     The  Metaphor    i 
is    very   bold  and   emphatical ;    but  when  we  confidcr  that    ] 
it  is  recorded  in  this  Hiflory,  that  the  Return  of  one  Voyap    \ 
only  to  OfWr,    produced  four  hundred  and  fifty  Talents  of 
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Gold,  which  make  fifty- one  thoufand  three  hundred  twenty 
eight  Pounds  of  our  Troy  Weight,  we  cannot  doubt  of  the  im- 
rocnfe  Profit  that  accrued  from  this  Commerce.  It  is  alfo  ob* 
fervable,  that  the  Queen  of  Sbeba^  or  Sabuy  which  lies  in  that 
Part  of  Arabia  before-mentioned,  furprized  at  the  Reports  that 
were  fpread  of  the  Magnificence  of  this  Prince,  made  a  Tour- 
ney to  his  Court  on  purpofe  to  fatisfy  herfelf,  whether  Fame 
had  not  exaggerated  the  Fa£i ;  and  from  the  Prefents  ibe  made 
him  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  Talents  of  GoU^  of  Spices  in 
great  Abundance,  and  precious  otonesj  we  may  difcern  the  true 
Reafon  of  her  Curiofity,  which  proceeded  from  an  Opinion  that 
no  Country  could  be  fo  rich  as  her  oum  ;  and  there  is  another 
Circumflance  very  remarkable,  and  which  (eems  flrongly  to 
fortify  what  we  have  advanced  in  the  Beginning  of  this  Chapter, 
it  is  added,  neitbfr  was  there  any  fuch  Spices  as  the  ^een  of 
Sheua  gave  to  King  Solomon  ;  which  feems  to  intimate^ 
that  the  Arabians  had  penetrated  farther  into  the  Indies^  than 
even  the  Fleets  of  this  funous  Prince,  and  brought  from 
thence  other  Spices  (perhaps  Nutm^and  Cloves)  than  had 
ever  been  feen  before.  It  was  by  his  Wiidom,  and  by  hit 
fleady  Application  to  the  Arts  of  Peace,  all  of  which  mutually 
fupport  each  other,  as  they  are  all  driven  on  by  the  Wheel  of 
Commerce,  which  fupplies  every  Want,  and  converts  every 
Superfluity  into  Merchandize;  that  this  Monarch  raifed  his 
Subje£b  to  a  Condition  much  fuperior  to  that  of  any  of  their 
Neighbours,  and  rendered  the  Land  of  Ifrael  while  he  govern- 
ed it,  the  Glory  and  Wonder  of  the  Eaft.  He  made  great 
Acquifitions  without  making  Wars ;  andf  his  Succeflbr,  by 
making  Wars,  loft  thofe  Acquifitions.  It  was  his  Policy  to 
keep  all  his  People  employed,  and  by  employing  them,  he 
provided  equally  for  the  Extenfion  of  their  Happine^  and  his 
own  Power ;  but  the  following  Kings  purfued  other  Meafures, 
and  other  Confequences  attended  than.  The  Trade  of  Judea 
funk  almoft  as  fuddenly  as  it  rofe,  and  in  Procefs  of  Time  they 
loft  thofe  Ports  on  the  Red-Sea^  upon  which  their  Indian 
Commerce  depended. 

The  whole  Trade  of  theUniverfe  became  then,  as  it  were, 
the  Patrimony  of  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Egyptians,  The  latter 
monopolized  that  of  the  Indies^  and  together  with  her  Com 
fmd  Manufa£lures,  brought  fuch  a  prodigious  Balance  of 
Wealth  continually  into  the  Country,  as  enabled  the  ancient 
Monarchs  of  ^^gypt  to  compafs  all  thc^e  memorable  Works,  that 
tn  fpite  of  Time  and  barbarous  Conquerors,  remain  the  Mo- 
numents of  their  Wifdom  and  Power,  and  are  like  to  re- 
niain  fo  aa  long  ^  the  World  fublifts.    The  Pbamuans  drew 
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from  Ezypt   a  great  Part  of  thofe  rich  Coaunodities  and  vt- 

huble  Manufacturcii,  which  they  exported  into  all  the  Coun- 
tries between  tneir  .jwn  and  the  MediterraiuaH  Sea;  they  drew 
likewifc  a  vaft  Rcfjrt  to  their  own  Cities,  even  from  Coun- 
tries at  a  £rreat  Diftance  ;  and  we  need  on]  v  look  into  the  Pro- 
phets Ifaiah  and  Ezekiel  in  order  to  be  convinced,  dial  thcfe 
Governments  founded  on  TraJe,  were  infinitely  more  glo- 
rious, and  more  Oabie,  thsn  thofc  that  were  ered^  by  Force. 
All  this  we  find  likcwife  confirmed  by  profane  Hifiories  ;  and 
by  comparing  thcfc  it  is  evident,  that  the  Indufiry  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  thi^  fmall  Country  triumphed  over  all  Obfta- 
cics,  prcjcured  the  greatefl  Plenty  in  a  barren  Soil,  and  im- 
menfc  Riches,  where,  without  Indufiry,  there  muft  have 
been  the  grcateft  Indigence.  It  is  true,  that  old  Tpt  was 
deflroycd  by  Nebuchadnezzar^  but  not  till  (be  had  flourifhed 
for  Ages  ;  and  even  then  (he  fell  with  Dignity,  and  after  a 
Rcftflancc  that  ruined  the  Army  of  the  Great  Conqueror  of 
jtfia.  Out  of  the  Afhes  of  this  proud  City,  the  great  Spirit 
of  its  Inhabitants  produced  a  Phoenix,  little,  if  at  all,  infeiior 
in  Beauty  to  its  Parent.  New  Tyn  was  fituated  on  an  Ifland, 
and  though  her  Bounds  were  very  narrow,  yet  (he  became 
quickly  the  Miflrefs  of  the  Sea,  and  held  that  fuprcme  Do- 
minion till  fubdued  by  Alexander  the  Great ^  whom  no  Power 
could  rcfifl.  The  Struggle  fhe  made*  however,  though  un- 
fuccefsful,  was  great,  and  very  much  to  the  Honour  of  her 
Inhabitants :  It  muft  be  owned,  that  the  Greek  Hero  found  it 
more  difficult  to  mafter  this  fuigle  Place,  than  to  overcome  die 
whole  Power  of  Perjia. 

The  Views  of  the  Macedonian  Prince  were  beyond  Com- 
parifon  more  extenfive  than  his  Conquefts  \  and  whoever  con* 
fiders  Alexander*^  Plan  of  Power,  and  cntert  into  it  tho- 
roughly, will  think  him  more  a  Politician  than  he  was  a 
Conqueror.  He  framed  in  his  own  Mind  an  Idea  of  imiver- 
fal  Monarchy,  which  it  was  indeed  impof&ble  to  accomplifh ; 
but  the  very  Notion  of  it,  does  him  far  greater  Honour  than 
all  his  Victories.  He  thought  of  placing  his  Capital  in  Ara* 
hla  \  and  of  dirpofme  Things  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  have 
commanded  the  lyioft  remote  Parts  of  the  Indies^  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  mainuined  a  Connexion  with  the  moft  difhnt 
Countries  in  Europe.  He  was  for  making  ufc  of  Force  to 
acquire;  but  he  very  well  knew  that  Commerce  only  could 
prcfcrve  an  Empire,  that  was  to  have  no  other  Limits  than  thofe 
which  Nature  had  affigned  the  World,  He  defired  to  be  Maflcr 
of  all ;  but  at  the  fame  time  he  was  willing  to  be  a  wife  and 
gracious  Mafter^  and  to  place  his  Happinefs  in  that  of  his 
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People,  or  rather^  in  making  all  the  Nations  of  the  Earth  but 
one  People.  A  vaft,  an  extravagant,  an  impradicable  Scheme 
it  was,  of  which  he  lived  not  long  enough  to  draw  the  Out- 
lines ;  but  the  Sample  he  left  in  his  new  City  of  Jlexandria 
itifficiently  flicws,  how  juft,  and  how  c^rrcft  his  Notions 
were,  and  how  true  a  Judq;n7cnt  he  had  formed  of  what  might 
be  eflfcfted  by  thofe  Methods  upon  which  be  depended.  That 
City,  which  he  mi^ht  be  faid  to  defign  with  his  own  Hand, 
and  which  was  built,  as  it  were,  under  his  Eye,  became  in 
fucteeding  Times  all  that  he  expefted,  the  Glory  of  Egypt^ 
and  the  Center  of  Commerce  for  feveral  Ages. 

While  Tyrb   was  in  the  Height  of  her  Glory,  and  had 
no  Rival  in  the  Empire  of  the  Sea,    fhe  founded  her  noble 
Colony  of  Carthage   on  the  Coaft    of  /frica.     The   Si- 
tuation of  this  City  was  every  way  admirable ;  whether  con- 
fidercd  in  the  light  of  a  Capital,  of  a  ftrong  P'ortrefs,  or  of  a 
commodious  Port.     It  was  equally  diftant  from   all  the  Ex- 
tremities of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  had  a   very  fine  Country 
^  behind  it,  and  was  not  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  any  Power 
capable  of  reflraining   its  Commerce,  or  its  Growth.    It  is 
almoft  inexpreffible  how  foon  its  Inhabitants  became,  not  only 
numerous    and    wealthy,   but    potent   and   formidable.      By 
degrees  they  extended  themfelves  on  all  Sides,  conquered  the 
beft  Part  of  Spain^    and  ereScd   there  a  new   Carthage  ;  the 
Illands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia^  or  at  Icaft  the  beft  Pai  t  of  them, 
fubmitted    likewife    to   their   Yoke.      But    their    Conquefts, 
however,    were    inconfiderable    in    Extent,    when    compared 
with  their  Navigation.     On    one  Side  they  ftretched   as   ftur 
Weft  ward  as  Britain  ;  and  the  Scilly  Iflands,  which  are  now  fo 
inconfiderable,  were  to  them  an  Indies^  the  Route  to  which, 
they  ufed  the  utmoft  Induftry  to  conceal.     On  the  other  hand, 
they  difcovered  a  great  Part  of  the  Coaft  of  Africa^  the  Canary 
I/lands ;  and  fome  there  are,  who  believe  they  firft  found  the 
way  to  America.     While  they  confined  themfelves  to  Trade, 
and  the  Arts  which  belonged  thereto,  their  Power  was  con- 
tinually increafing ;  but  when  Induftry   gave  way  to  Luxury, 
and  a   Spirit   of  Ambition    banifhed    their   old    Maxims    of 
Frugality     and    Labour,     their     Acquifitions    remained     at 
a  Stand.     The    Romans  began    to  grow  jealous  of  their  Na- 
val Pgwer,    which    it    coft    them    two    obftinate    Wars    of 
forty    Years  Continuance  to    humble.      When  flie  was   at 
length   deftroycd,  her  very  Ruins   were  majeftic ;  for  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  fatal    Punic   War,  this  City  contained 
icven  bundled  thcufand  Inhabitants  alone,  and  had  three  hun- 
dred Cities  in  Africa  wndgr  her  Dominion.    Such  was   the 
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Empire  of  Carthage^  raifed  intirdv  by  CoitMBitcfi  ;  and  to 
which,  if  (he  had  been  content  to  have  applied  beiielf  widi  die 
£ime  Steadinefi  in  her  higheft  Proiperity  as  in  Iier  early  Be- 
ginnings, there  is  no  doubt  ihe  had  prefervcd  her  Fnedem 
much  lonper  than  (he  did  $  for  as  Thrift  and  Diligence,  and 
good  Faim,  are  the  Pillars  of  a  Commercial  State,  fo  when 
thefe  are  once  (haken,  it  is  not  only  natural  that  (he  fhould 
decline,  but  unavoidable  alfo.  Reafon  teaches  us  this,  and  we 
are  taught  it  too  by  the  Example  of  Carthage  ! 

The  PtoUmiis^  who  were  the  Succeilbrs  of  AUxandir  m 
Mgyptj  entered  deeply  into  that  Heroes  Scheme,  and  reaped 
the  Benefit  of  his  wife  Eftablifhment.  Pttlemj  PbiUuUlphus^ 
by  encouraging  Trade,  made  his  Subje^  immenfely  rich, 
and  himfelf  inexpreffibly  powerful.  We  are  told  by  an  ancient 
Author,  than  he  had  one  hundred  and  twenty  Gallies  of  War 
of  an  enormous  Size,  and  upwards  of  four  thoufand  other 
Vefiels,  fmall  and  great.  This  would  appear  incredible,  if 
other  Wonders  were  not  related  of  him,  which  feem  to  ex- 
plain and  confirm  thefe.  He  raifed  a  new  City  on  the  Cotft 
of  the  Red-Sea ;  he  was  at  an  immenfe  Expence  in  opening 
Harbours,  conffaruSing  Quays,  in  raifing  Inns  at  proper  Dif- 
tances  on  the  Road,  and  in  cutting  a  Canal  from  Sea  to  Sea. 
A  Prince  who  comprehended  the  Importance  of  Commerce  to  a 
degree  that  induced  him  to  dare  fuch  Expences  as  thefe,  might 
have  what  Treafures,  what  Armies,  what  Fleets  he  pleafed. 
In  his  Time,  Alexandria  appeared  in  Pomp  and  Splendor. 
She  owed  her  Birth  to  Alexander^  but  it  was  Ptolemy^  who 
caught  a  ^tt^/f  P^fitfff  of  his  Mailer's  Spirit,  which  raifed  her 
to  that  Magnificence  that  Ages  could  not  deface.  We  may 
guefs  at  what  me  was  in  her  Glory,  by  what  we  are  told  was 
the  Produce  of  htr  Cujloms^  which  fell  little  fhort  of  Tit;*  AfcV- 
lions  of  our  Money  annuaJly ;  and  yet  we  cannot  fuppofc  that 
Ptolemy^  who  underftood  Trade  fo  well,  would  cramp  it  by 
high  Duties,  or  extravagant  Impofitions.  When  the  Revenue 
of  the  Prince  from  a  fmgle  Port  was  fo  great,  what  mufl  have 
been  the  Riches  of  his  Subjefts  ? 

But  what  fliews  us  Alexandria  in  the  higheft  Point  of 
Light,  is  the  Credit  (he  maintained  after  Egypt  funk  from  an 
Empire  into  a  Province.  TJie  Romans  themfelves  were  ftruck 
with  the  Majefty  of  her  Appearance,  and  though  till  then 
they  had  little  regarded  Traffic^  yet  they  were  not  long  be- 
fore they  comprehended  the  Advantages  of  fuch  a  Port,  and 
fuch  a  Mart  as  Alexandria  ;  they  confirmed  her  Privileges, 
they  protcdcd  her  Inhabitants,  they  took  every  Meafure 
poiTiblc  to    prcfcrve  her  Commerce,   and  this,  with  fo  good 
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an  Eflbfi,  that  (he  a&ually  prefenred  it  longer  than  Rcnu  her- 
fdf  could  preferve  her  Power.  She  followed,  indeed,  the 
Fortune  of  the  Empire,  and  became  at  laft  dependent  upon 
CmfftantinopUj  when  its  Founder  removed  thither  the  Ca- 
pital of  the  Empire ;  and  his  Succefibr  found  means  to  tranf- 
fer  alfo  a  Part  of  the  Trade  of  Abxandria  to  the  fame  Place. 
Yet  this  City  continued  ftill  to  hold  up  her  Head,  and  though 
file  funk  under  the  barbarous  Power  of  the  jlrabs^  yet  they 
grew  polifh'd  by  degrees;  by  degrees  Ibe  recovered  fome- 
what  of  her  ancient  Pre-eminence;  and  though  ihe  never 
Tofe  to  any  thine  like  her  former  Luftre,  yet  fhe  remained 
the  Center  of  what  little  Trade  there  was  in  the  World ; 
which  is  more  than  can  be  (aid  of  almoft  any  Place  that  has 
fidlen  under  the  Mthanudan  Power. 

When  the  Raman  Empire  was  over-run  by  Barbarians^ 
and  Arts  and  Sciences  funk  with  that  Power  which  had  cuU 
tivated  and  pr6te£led  them.  Commerce  alfo  vifibly  declined, 
or,  to  fpeak  with  greater  Propriety,  was  overwhelmed  and 
loft;  for  in  times  of  Confufion,  and  public  Defolation, 
when  the  Giant  War  ftalks  abroad,  overturns  great  Cities, 
tramples  down  the  nobleft  Improvements,  and  lays  whole 
Countries  wafte,  it  is  impoffible  that  Trade  ihould  continue, 
or  rather,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  on  the  very  Approach 
of  thefe  Dangers,  (he  muft  have  already  fled.  It  is  a  common 
Saying,  that  Riches  are  the  Nerves  of  War,  rather,  I  think, 
the  Food  of  it;  and  therefore  where  War  devours  thefe. 
Commerce  cannot  fubfift,  which  is  a  perpetual  Reafon  why 
all  trading  Nations  (hould  avoid  oiFenfive  Wars,  for  by  thofe 
that  are  abfolutely  defenfive,  they  can  never  be  hurt,  fiut 
to  keep  to  the  Point;  when  that  Irruption  of  various  Nations 
had  driven  the  Raman  Policy  out  of  the  greateft  Part  of  Eu- 
rope^ fome  draggling  People,  either  forced  by  Neceffity,  or 
led  by  Inclination,  took  (heltcr  in  a  few  draggling  IHands 
that  lay  near  the  Coaft  of  Italy^  and  which  would  never  have 
been  thought  worth  inhabiting  in  a  time  of  Peace.  This 
was  in  the  fixth  Century,  and  at  their  firft  fixing  there,  they 
had  certainly  nothing  more  in  View  than  living  in  a  to- 
lerable State  of  Freedom^  and  acquiring  a  Subfiitence  as  well 
as  they  could.  Thek  Iflands  being  divided  from  each  other 
by  narrow  Channels,  and  thofe  Channels  fo  incumbered  by 
Shallows,  that  it  was  impofUMe  for  Strangers  to  navigate 
them,  thefe  Refugees  found  thcmfelvcs  tolerably  fafc,  and 
uniting  amongft  themfelves  for  the  fake  of  improvii. :  their 
Condition^   and  augmenting  their  Security,   thty  became  in 
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the  eighth  Century,  a  well-fettled  Goremment,  ind  afliuned 
the  Form  of  a  Republic^ 

Simple  and  mean  as  this  Relacion  may  appeV)  yrt  ft  h  a 
plain  and  true  Account  of  the  Rife,  Progrets  and  Eflabliih* 
ment  of  the  famoub  and  potent  Republic  of  Vlkice.     Her 
Bcr^innings  were  indeed  weak  and  flow,  but  when  the  Fouo* 
dation  was  once  well  laid,  her  Growth  was  quick,  and  tho 
Incrciifc  of   her   Power  amazing.      She  extended  her   Com- 
mcrce  on  all  Sides,  and  uking   Advantage  of  the  barbaroui 
Maxims  of  the  Mohameian  Monarchies,  flie   drew  to  hericlf 
the  Profits  of  tiie  Indian  Trade,  and  might,  in   fame  Senfe^ 
be  faid  to  make  Egypt  a  Province,  and  the  Saracem  her  SoIk 
jcdb.      By  this  means  her  Traffic  fwelled   beyond  Concept 
tion,  fhc  became  the  common  AJart  of  all  Nations  ^  her  Na^ 
val    Power  arrived  at  a  prodigious  Height^  and   making  ufe 
of  every  favourable  Conjuncture,  (he  ftretched  her  i  onquefty 
not  only  over  the  adjacent  Terra  Firma  of  Italy^  but  through 
the   Iflands   of  the  jfrcbipelago^   fo  as  to  be  at  once  Miftrtfi 
of  the  6V^,  of  many  fair  and  fruitful  Countries,  and  of  P^rt 
of   the   great  City  of  ConJiantlnopU  itfelf.      But   Ambition, 
and  the  Dcfire  of  lording  it  over  her  Neighbours,   Paffions 
equally  fatal  in  public  and  in  private  Life,  to  States  and  Em- 
pires, as  well   as  to  great  Men,  and  to  great  Families,  brought 
upon  her  iliofe  Evils,  which  firft  produced  a  Decay  of  Trade, 
and  then  a  Declenfion  of  Power.     General  Hiftories  indeed 
afcribc  this   to  the  League  of  Cambray^    when  all  the  great 
Powers    in  Europe  combined  againft  this  Republic;  and  in 
truth,  from   that  Period,  the   Sinking  of  her  Power  is  truly 
dated ;    but    the  Venetian   Writers   very  juftly   obferve,    that 
though  this  Effcft  followed  the   Lw*ague,  yet  there  was  ano- 
ther more  latent,    but  at    the  iamc  time   a   more    eftcii^ual 
Caufe,  which  was,  the  falling  ofF  of  their  Commerce.     Her 
Subjects  were  become  lefs  fiugal,   and   lefs  wealthy,  and   at 
the  fame  time  more  ambitious  and  more  profufe.      It   wai 
impofTihlc   in   fuch  a  Situation,    that  the  State  (hould  main- 
tain itfelf  when  fo  warmly  attacked ;  a  Man  in  a  Confump- 
tion  cannot  ftruggle  with  the   fcme  Force  as  in  Health ;  and 
though  By-ftandcrs   may  attribute  the  Fall  he  receives  to  the 
Strength  of  his  Adverfary,  he  cannot  help  kno\»ing  that  it 
proceeJs    foldy  from  the  failing  of  his  own  Strength.     Thi» 
was  the  Cafe  of  the  AWf/W;,  and  they  have  ever  fince  been 
more  indcbud   to   their  W^ihlnm  than  their  Power,    to  the 
prudent  concealinc^  of  their  own  Weaknefs,  and  taking  Ad- 
vaiuagc  of  the  Errors  of  their   iLnemies,  than  to  any  othtr 
Caufe,    lor    their    keeping    up    tliat  Port    which    they    ftill 
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bear,  and  which  had  been  loft  long  ago  by  any  other  Nation 
but  dmnfelves. 

At  the  fame  time  that  Venia  rofe,  as  it  were^  out  of 
dM  JM,  another  Republic  was  ereded  on  the  Coaft  of  Italy. 
There  could  not  well  be  a  worfe  Situation  than  the  narrow, 
msrfliy,  unprofitable  and  unwholfome  IJIands  in  the  Jdria-- 
tic^  except  the  rocky,  barren,  and  inhoipitablc  Shorrs  of  Lj- 
guria^  and  yet  as  Commerce  raifed  Venice  the  Rich  on  the 
one,  fo  Ihe  erc£^cd  Genoa  the  Proud  ot\  \hz  oxYitx.  In.  fpite 
of  ambitious  and  warlike  Neighbours,  in  fpite  of  a  confined  and 
unproducing  Country,  and  which  were  ftill  greater  Impedi- 
ments, in  fpite  of  perpetual  Factions,  and  fucceflivc  Revolu- 
tions, the  Trade  of  Genoa  made  her  Rich  and  Great.  Her  Mer- 
chants traded  to  all  Countries,  and  throve,  by  carrying  the 
Commodities  of  the  one  to  the  other.  Her  Fleets  became  for- 
midarble ;  and  befides  the  adjaceiit  Ifland  of  Corfica^  fiic  made 
larger  and  important  ConqueiU.  She  fixed  a  Colony  at  Caffa^ 
and  was  for  fome  time  in  Po(rc(ik>n  of  the  Coafls  on  both  Sides 
of  the  Black  Sea,  That  Linuiation  which  is  natural  to  neigh- 
bouring Nations,  and  that  Jtaloufy  which  rifes  from  the 
Purfuit  of  the  (ame  Miltrefs,  Commerce,  begat  continual  Wars' 
between  thefe  rival  Republics,  which  after  many  obftinate 
and  bloody  Battles,  was  at  laft  terminated  in  Favour  of  Fi' 
nice,  by  that  famous  Victory  of  Chiozzoy  gained  by  her  Doge 
jfndreuj  CoKtarins^  from  which  time  Genoa  never  pretended 
to  be  AliJIre/s  of  the  Sea.  Thefe  Quarrels  were  fatal  to 
both;  but  what  proved  more  immediately  dcftrudtive  to  the 
Gerioefe^  was  their  Avarice,  which  induced  them  to  abandon 
the  /air  Profits  of  Trade^  for  the  Sake  of  that  vile  Method 
of  acquiring  Wealth  by  Ufury. 

This  leads  us  to  mention  another  Subjcdt  that  has  a  clofe 
Connection  with  Commerce,  and  that  is  the  Bufinefs  of  Ex- 
changes. This,  though  in  many  Cafes  ufeful  to  Com- 
merce,  concerns  alfo  many  other  things,  fuch  as  Tranfac- 
tions  of  State  and  of  War,  the  Removal  of  Families,  or  the 
Defcent  of  Succeifions  upon  Strangers,  all  of  which  create 
the  Neccffity  of  removing  Money  from  one  Country  to  ano- 
ther, which  fometimcs  cannot  be  done  at  all,  and  in  nioit 
Cales  muft  be  attended  with  Inconvenitncy,  if  praftifcd  in 
the  plain  way  of  Trnnfpoitation.  The  Lomlardsy  one  <>t  tnc 
many  Nations  that  eftablifhcd  themfelxes  in  /fa-jj  af:«r  the 
Ruin  of  the  Rcfnan  Empire,  and  who  have  beltowed  th^'ir 
Name  on  one  of  the  Hneft  Countries  in  ic,  oexiled  a  Me- 
thod for  removing,  in  a  great  meafure,  this  Inconvenience; 
for  they  obferved  that  Money  was  very  often  \v.i:.'vir^  rc- 
cipnicallv  in  Icvcial  Counuivv,  and  therefor':   i;  :-•.     t;u.-  i^rJ, 
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that  if  %  Way  could  be  found  to  eftaUifli  a  CorrcTpoiidaa 
capable  of  fupplying  thele  mutual  Wants,  it  migbt  pravt 
very  advantageous  to  the  middle  Pcrfons ;  and  this  produced 
that  kind  of  Praifltce  now  known  by  the  Name  of  Exchange^ 
which  as  it  was  invented  by,  fo  it  continued  l6ng  in  the  Hands 
of  the  Leml^ards.  For  this  Purpofe,  they  fettled  themUves  in 
mod  uf  the  great  Cities  in  Europe ;  and  having  a  ftriQ 
Correfpondencc  one  with  another,  they  managed  this  nev 
Branch  of  Biifincfs  of  drawing  and  remitting  Money  with  vaft 
Advantage  to  themfclves ;  and  to  do  this  the  more  efFe^faial* 
l)S  they  entered  into  Partnerfliip,  kept  large  Houfcs,  and 
had  vaft  Capitals^  which  were  ftiled  Banks^  and  as  it  wai 
their  Cuftom  (as  indeed  it  was  of  all  forts  of  Merchants)  to 
live  together,  fo  the  Street  in  which  they  refided  in  this  Gtjf 
acquired  from  thence  its  Name,  and  though  things  are  long 
fince  chanfT'ii,  yet  it  is  ftill  inhabited  by  Engliflt  Bankerb, 
and  retains  its  old  Name  of  Lombard^reet, 

W^c  may  difcern  the  wonderful  Effefls  of  Induftry  in  this 
Invention ;  for  the  Lombards  inhabiting  an  inland  Country^ 
drew  by  this  means  to  thcnifelves  a  very  confiderablc  Profit 
out  of  Foreign  Trade,  and  made  Milan^  and  other  great 
Cities  ill  which  they  lelided.  Populous  and  Opulent  by  their 
hecomini^  the  Center  of  their  Exchanges.  But  when  the 
dv^ffe  till  into  it,  they  began  to  carry  ic  farther ;  for  they 
not  (  mIv  drttv  and  remilted  Money,  but  lent  it  alfo,  and  by 
this  nur-is  ;»s  their  Profits  increafed,  they  began  to  flight 
their  Knrti;:ii  Tratlc ;  or  rather  their  Capitals  however  large, 
becoming  unri^iial  to  thj  double  Demands  of  Commerce  and 
Bankiut^y  the  1 1 inner  giivc  way  to  the  latter,  as  the  nioft  fe- 
cure,  \i  not  the  moll  profitable,  and  by  this  Alteration  /«*- 
vUtiuIs  became  imnienfcly  rich  and  great,  while  the  Stati  i 
grew  weak  anil  poor  ;  and  thus  the  RrpubiU  of  Gema 
dwindled  into  a  low  Condition,  and  by  degrees  was  oblig- 
ed to  pawn  ahnoH  all  its  Revenues  to  its  own  Bank  of 
St.  (ieorge,  which  amidft  a  long  Scries  of  Foreign  Wars 
and  Domeftic  Seditions,  remained  unhurt  and  inviolate  till 
the  lall  taking  of  that  City  by  the  Jujiriam^  when  the  iW 
of  ^t.  George  met  the  fame  Fate  with  the  Conunon-wiakb^ 
and  whether  either  of  them  will  recover  their  former  Lufirta 
is  a  Problem  that  muft  be  left  to  Time  to  refolvc. 

But  we  muft  now  look  to  another  Part  of  the  WorM. 
In  the  middle  Age  of  the  German  Empire,  that  is,  about 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  Century,  there  was  formed  a 
Confederacy  of  many  Maritime  Cities,  or  at  Icaft  of  Cities 
not    far    from    the  Sea,    This  Confederacy  folelv   regarded 
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Cammerce^  which  they  endeavoured  to  promote  and  extend^ 
hf  ifiterefting  therein  a  great  number  of  Perfons,  and  en- 
dewrouring  to  profit  by  their  different  Views  and  different 
Lights.  Though  the  Cities  of  Germany  held  the  principal 
Rank  in  the  Teutonic  Hanse,  they  did  not  however  for- 
bear afibciating  many  other  Cities,  as  well  in  France  as  in 
England  zxiA  in  the  Low-Countriesy  the  whole  however  without 
hurting  the  Authority,  without  Prejudice  to  the  Rights  of 
the  Sovereign  on  whom  they  depended.  This  Confederacy 
had  its  Laws,  its  Ordinances,  and  its  Judgments,  which 
were  obferved  with  the  fame  Rcfpeft  as  the  Maritime  Code 
ef  the  Rbodians^  who  paffing  for  the  ableft  Seamen  in  all  An- 
tiquity, their  Conftitutions  were  obferved  by  the  Greeh  and 
JRamans.  The  Teutonic  Hanfe  grew  in  a  (hort  time  to  fo 
high  a  Rank  in  Power  and  Authority  by  the  immehfe  Riches 
it  acquired,  that  Princes  themfelves  rendered  it  a  fincere  Ho- 
mage from  Principles  of  Efteem  and  Admiration.  Thofe  of 
the  North  principally  had  frequent  Occafion  for  their  Credit, 
and  borrowed  of  them  confidcrable  Sums.  The  Grand  Matters 
of  the  Ttutom  Order,  who  were  at  that  time  Sovereigns  of 
JJvonia,  declared  themfelves  Confcrvators  of  the  Rights  and 
Privileges  of  the  Hanfe :  All  fucceeded,  not  only  to,  but  be- 
yond their  Wilhes ;  and  Germany  charmed  with  their  Progrels, 
looked  on  them  with  the  fame  Eyes  as  a  curious  Gardener  does 
on  certain  rare  Plants,  though  not  of  his  own  Raifmg  and  Cul- 
ture. The  Kings  of  France  and  England  granted  alfo  various 
Privileges  to  the  Teutonic  Confederacy  ;  they  exempted  their 
VefTels  in  cafe  of  Shipwreck  from  all  Demands  whatfoever 
from  the  Admiralty,  or  from  private  Perfons  j  they  forbid  any 
Difturbance  to  their  Navigation  at  all  times;  and  even  when 
France  was  at  War  with  the  Emperor,  or  the  Princes  of  the 
N^rth,  In  fine,  during  the  Courfe  of  thofe  unhappy  Wars, 
which  were  ftilcd  CroifadeSj  the  Hanfe  was  fignally  confulted, 
axid  gave  always  puiflant  Succours  in  Money  and  in  Ships  to 
the  Chnftidns  opprcfled  by  hfidels.  It  is  aftonifliing,  that 
Cities  at  fo  great  a  Diftance  from  each  other,  fubjeft  to  dif- 
ferent Kings,  fomctimes  in  open  War,  but  always  jealous  of 
their  Rights  \  it  is,  I  fay,  very  aftonifliing,  that  thefe  Cities 
fkihould  be  able  to  confederate  and  live  together  jn  fo  ftriiSl  a 
Union.  But  when  this  Union  had  rendered  jthem  very  rich 
and  powerful,  it  cannot  feem  at  all  ftrange,  that  on  the  one 
hand,  they  grew  arrogant  and  overbearing,  took  upon  them, 
not  only  to  treat  with  Sovereigns  on  the  foot  of  Equality, 
but  even  to  make  War  with  them,  and  more  than  once  with 
Succefs.    It   will  oh  the  other  hand  appear  dill  lefs  ftrani^e, 
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chat  fuch  Behaviour  as  this  awakened  variotxs  Princes  to  a 
more  particular  View  of  the  Dangers  that  fuch  a  League 
might  produce,  and  the  Advantages  that  would  naturally  flow 
to  their  rcfpoSlivc  States,  by  recovering  their  Trade  thus  made 
over,  at  leall  in  fome  part^  to  others,  entirely  to  themfdves  ; 
and  tliefc  in  few  ^^''o^ds,  were  the  Caufes  of  the  gradual 
Dcclcnfion  of  the  Hanfiatic  Alliance,  which,  however,  is 
not  totally  diflblved  at  this  day.  'I  he  Cities  of  Luieci,  Ham- 
tufi^h^  and  BufHen^  maintaining  fufficient  Marks  of  that  Splen- 
dour and  Dignity  witk  which  this  Confederacy  was  once 
idtirncd. 

VVc  muft  now  turn  our  Eyes  to  Portugal  and  Spain^  where 
in  the  Space  of  about  Fifty  Years,  there  happened  a  train  of 
X-vcntb',  which  giadually  led  on  to  fuch  Difcovcrics  as  changed 
the  whole  Face  of  Aftairs  in  the  Commercial  World,  and 
gave  to  the  Knowledge  of  later  Ages,  what  for  fome  thou- 
sand Years  had  been  kept  fecrct  from  all  Mankind,  I  mean 
a  perfcA  and  difUnft  Notion  of  that  terraqueous  Glohe^  which 
they  inhabit.  'I'hc  Kingdom  of  Portugal  was  fmall,  but 
well  cultivated,  very  populous,  and  blefled  with  a  Variety  of 
pood  Ports,  all  which,  however,  had  flood  them  in  little 
ftcad,  if  they  had  not  had  a  Succcflion  of  wife  Princes,  who 
inftcad  (jf  involving  thcmfelves  in  War  with  their  Neighbours 
to  giatify  their   Ambition,  endeavoured  to  extend    the  Hap- 

fincfe  and  Wtalth  of  their  Subjc«3s,  and  by  fo  doing  their  own 
'ower,  in  the  foficr  and  more  fuccefsful  Method  of  pro- 
tcding  Alts  and  Sciences,  encouraging  Induftry,  and  favour- 
ing Trade;  this,  with  the  convenient  Situation  of  their  Coun- 
try, in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  Century,  prompted 
fome  lively  Spirits  to  attempt  Difcoveries,  and  thefc  coun- 
tenanced by  an  Jicroic  young  Prince,  puihed  on  their  En- 
deavours with  fuch  Succcls,  that  ftep  by  ftep  the  Coaft  of  Africa 
was  furvcyed  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  GoodHope^  to  which  they 
gave  that  Name.  The  Point  they  had  in  view,  was  a  new 
Route  to  the  Eajt-lndusj  which  Vafquc%  de  Gama  happily  dif- 
covcrcd ;  and  in  a  Ihurt  Space  of  Time  Portugal^  from  one 
of  the  U'jSi  confiderable,  gicw  to  he  one  of  the  richeft 
Powers  in  Eunpe^  pained  prodigious  Dominions  in  JJia  and 
Africa^  and  ruifed  a  Naval  rower  fupcrior  to  any  thing  that 
had  been  feen  for  many  Ages  before. 

But  while  this  was  doing,  and  doing  in  the  flow  War  of 
Experience,  where  one  fmall  Difcovery  made  way  for  ano- 
ther ;  Cfjrijiopher  Columbus^  a  Gcncefe  of  great  Capacity,  tho' 
of  almoft  unknown  Original,  who  had  been  bred  to  the  Sea 
from  his  Youth,  and  who  had  carefully  ftudied  what  others 
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nfUde  a  Trade,  formed  in  his  Mind  the  amazing  Projed  of 
coontorafiing  Experience,  and  failing  to  the  Indies  by  a  ffyt 
Coiufe.  He  offered  this  Projed  to  the  P&rtuguffi,  by  whom 
it  was  confidered  and  rejected  as  a  Chimera.  He  propofed 
it  afterwards  to  other  States,  but  with  no  better  Fortune; 
and  at  laft  owed  the  Difcovery  of  the  New  World  to  the 
high  Spirit  of  a  Heroine,  the  famous  Ifabella  Queen  of  Caftik^ 
vrno  almoft  at  her  own  Expence,  and  with  very  little  Coun- 
tenance from  her  Hufbana,  who  yet  was  fliled  Ferdinand  the 
Wife^  furnifhed  the  adventurous  (klumhuT  with  that  poor 
Squadron,  with  which  at  once,  in  fpite  of  all  the  Difficul- 
ties that  the  Envy  of  his  Officers,  and  the  Obftinacy  of  his 
mutinous  Crew  threw  in  his  way,  perfeded  his  Defign,  and 
laid  open  a  nevt)  IndieSj  though  in  reality,  be  aimed  at  the 
Difcovery  of  the  old.  Neither  was  this  noble  Effort  of  his 
0iacchIcfb  Underftanding  defeated ;  for  after  his  Deceafe,  />r- 
liSnand  Magellan  a  Portuguefcj  propofed  to  the  Emperor 
Cbarles  V.  the  Difcovery  of  a  Paffege  to  the  Spice  Iflands 
by  the  South  Seasy  which  was  what  Columbus  aimed  at ;  and 
though  Magellan  lived  not  to  return,  yet  in  one  Voyage  the 
Difcovery  was  perfeSed.  It  is  inconceivable  almofl',  how 
lAany  and  how  great  Benefits  accrued  to  Europe  from  thefe 
Difcoveries;  of  which  however  it  is  certain,  that  the  Por^ 
tugueje  made  a  very  indifferent,  and  the  Spaniards  much 
worie  Ufe;  the  former  making  Slaves  of,  and  the  lat'tcr 
rooting  out  the  Natives;  which  as  it  was  a  mod  ingratcful 
Return  to  Divine  Providence  for  fo  high  a  Bleffing,  fo  it 
might  have  })een  eafily  forefeen,  it  would  prove,  as  Expe- 
rience has  (hewn  it  did  prove,  highly  prqudicial  to  their 
own  Intcrcfts,  by  depopulating  very  fine  Countries,  which 
have  been  thereby  turned  into  Defarts;  and  though  on  their 
firft  Difcovery  infinite  Treafures  were  returned  from  them, 
which  were  coined  in  the  Mints  of  Spain^  yet  by  an  obfli- 
nate  Purfuit  of  this  falfe  Policy,  the  Spanijh  Iflands  in  the 
JVeJl'Indxes  are  now  brought  fo  low,  as  to  be  fcarce  worth 
keeping.  The  Confequences  that  naturally  followed  on  the 
Difcovery  of  a  Paflage  by  the  Cape  nf  Good  Hope^  and  of  a 
.  fourth  Part  of  the  Globe  in  the  Wcltern  Hemifphere,  were, 
as  it  has  been  already  hinted,  the  C.iufe  of  an  intirc  Change 
in  the  State  of  Europe^  and  produced,  not  only  in  Portu- 
gal and  Spainy  but  in  moft  other  Nations,  a  Defire  of  vifit- 
ine  thefe  remote  Parts,  of  eftablifhing  Colonies,  of  fctting 
ManufaSurcs  on  foot,  of  exporting  and  importing  Commodi- 
ties, and  of  raifing,  fettling  and  protecting  new  Manufactures. 
By  this  means,  as  the  Reader  cannot  but  perceive,  not  only 
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Particular  Nations  brought  about  fignal  Advantages  to  theoh 
(tlvcsj  but  Europe  in  general  received  a  lafting  and  invalu- 
able Benefit :  for  its  Potentates  made  themfelves  formidable, 
and  even  terrible  in  thofe  didant  Parts  of  the  Earth,  and 
where  their  Fame  had  hardly  reached  before.  It  is  however 
true,  that  this  has  not  been  carried  as  high  as  it  might  have 
been ;  for  though  there  was  room  enough  for  every  Nation 
to  have  had  its  Share,  and  though  it  might  be  demonftratcd 
that  the  Good  of  the-  whole  would  have  contributed  fuffi- 
ciently  to  the  Profit  of  every  State ^  the  Subjcfls  of  which 
had  engaged  in  this  Traffic;  yet  inftead  of  profccuting  fo 
natufal  and  fo  equitable  a  Meafurc,  they  have  taken  a  quite 
contrary  Courfc,  aiwl  by  decr)'ing,  attacking  and  deflroylng 
each  other,  have  very  much  Lflcned  that  Reverence,  that 
prodigious  Reverence,  which  the  Afiaiia^  JfrUanSy  and 
Americans  at  firft  had  for  the  Inhabitants  of  t^urope.  Yet 
wc  have  flill  vafl  Dominions,  and  a  prodigious  Power  in 
thofe  Parts;  nor  has  it  entered  into  tiie  iVlinds  either  of  the 
Bravcft,  or  the  mofl  Ingenious  of  thofe  Nations,  to  attempt 
fliaring  the  Benefits  of  Commerce,  or  of  making  Rep:i(als 
upon  ibe  Europeans -^  though,  for  all  this,  we  arc  indebted 
to  t'.c  .'ii|  <#ions  of  all- wife  Providence,  and  fecm  to  be 
prcfcrvcd  in  ?]  uc  of  our  own  Imprudence. 

7  he  Naval  Power  of  the  Fcriugufle  received  an  incurable 
Wound  by  faLinj;  under  the  Povvwr  of  the*  Spanitjiiis -^  and 
though  human  Puhcy  would  have  fupgellcd,  ihar  ihis  alone 
mufl  have  ralfcJ  the  latter  to  the  Mciiopoly  o[  Commeicc, 
and  the  univcrfal  Dominicn  of  the  Sea;  yet  the  \c  \  Fur- 
fuit  cf  a  DcfiLin  fo  vii-hiy  detrimental  to  the  Intcjcil  of 
Mankind,  proved  very  c]iiickl)r  their  Pviiin  alio.  For  the  Spa- 
niards^  from  the  natural  iiciu^iitincfs  of  their  Temper,  milled 
by  the  boundlcls  Amhitit^.n  cf  their  Princes,  and  endea- 
vouring to  heconic  the  Lords  of  Eurcpr^  forced  other  Na- 
tions in  their  own  Del'encc  to  make  a  much  quicker  Pro- 
grefs  in  Navigation,  than  otherwifc  they  could  have  done. 
For  the  En^lijh  and  Dutch^  who  till  this  time  fecnied  blind 
to  the  Advantages  of  their  Situation,  had  their  Eyes  opened 
by  the  Lijiiriea  tlicy  received  ;  and  by  degrees  the  PaiSon  of  Re- 
venge infpired  them  with  Dcfij^ns  that  poiTibly  public  Spirit 
had  never  excited.  In  fliorf,  the  Pains  taken  by  Spain  to  keep  all 
the  Riches  that  flowcJ  from  thefe  Difcoverics  to  herfelf,  and 
the  dangerous,  detcilablc,  and  deftructive  Purpofes  to  vbich 
fhe  applied  the  immcnfe  Wealth  that  flowed  in  upon  her 
from  them,  produced  EfFc<5ls  diredUy  oppofite  to  thofe 
which    {he   progofcd,   and  m«de  liei  Enemies  rich,    great, 
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powerful,  and  happy  in  proportion  as  her  Commerce  dwind- 
led away,  and  as  her  Naval  Power  funk  and  crumbled  fo 
Pieces  merely  by  an  improper  Difplay,  an  ill-managed  Exer- 
tion, and  a  wrong  Application  of  it. 

It  was  from  hence,  that  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Seven  Pre- 
nnncesy  whom  her  Oppreffion  had  made  poor,  and  her  Seve- 
rities driving  mad,  became  firft  Free,  then  Potent,  and  by 
degrees  Rich.  Their  Diftrefles  tau^t  them  the  Neceffity  of 
eftabfifbing  a  moderate  and  equal  Government;  the  Mild- 
ne6  of  that  Government,  and  the  Blcffings  which  it  procured 
to  its  Subje£ts,  raifed  their  Number,'  and  elevated  their  Hopes. 
The  Confequences  became  quickly  vifible,  and  in  a  ihort 
Space  of  Time  amazing  both  to  Friends  and  Enemies; 
every  Fifliing  Village  improved  into  a  Trading  Town; 
their  little  Towns  grew  up  into  large  and  magnificent  Cities; 
their  Inland  Boroughs  were  filled  with  Manu^^lures,  and  in 
lefs  than  half  a  Century,  the  Didrefled  States  of  HoUand 
became  High  and  Mighty ;  nay  in  fpite  of  the  Danger  and 
Expences  which  attended  a  War,  made  all  that  time  againft 
a  fuperior  Force,  thefe  People  furrounded  with  Enemies,  loaded 
with  Taxes,  expofed  to  perfonal  Service,  and  to  a  thoufand 
other  Difadvantages,  grew  up  to  fuch  a  Strength,  as  not  only 
made  the  Spaniards  defpair  of  reducing  them  any  more  under 
^hcir  Dominion,  but  inclined  them  to  wiih,  and  at  lafl  forced 
them  to  feek  their  Friendf^iip. 

This,  at  leaft  as  far  as  either  ancient  or  modern  Hiftories 
inform  us\  was  the  quickeft  and  ftrongeft  of  all  the  Produdlions 
of  Commerce  that  the  World  has  ever  feen.  For  it  is  out  of 
Difputc,  that  the  Republic  of  the  United  Provinces  owes  her 
Freedom,  her  Power,  and  her  Wealth  to  Induftry  and  Trade 
entirely.  The  greatcft  Part  of  the  Country  is  nothing  lefs 
than  fertile,  and  what  is  fo,  produces  not  enough  to  fuffice 
the  tenth  Part  of  its  Inhabitants,  for  the  tenth  Part  of  the 
Year;  the  Climate  is  rather  tolerable  than  wholfome,  and 
its  Havens  are  rather  advantageous  from  the  Difficulty  of  en- 
tering them,  than  from  their  Commodioufnefs  in  any  othef 
refpe£t,  at  leafi  in  the  mofl  part.  Native  Commodities  they 
have  few  or  none ;  Timber  and  maritime  Stores  arc  entirely 
wanting;  their  Countiy  cannot  boaft  fo  much  as  of  a  CoaU 
Mine;  and  yet  thefe  Provinces, -upon  which  Nature  has  be* 
Ifowed  fo  little,  in  confequence  of  an  extenfive  Trade  are  en- 
riched with  all  Things.  Their  Storehoufes  are  full  of  Corn, 
even  when  the  Harveft  in  Corn- Countries  fails;  there  is  no 
Commodity  how  bulky  foever,  or  however  fcarce  and  hard 
to  come  at,  which  may  not  be  had  from  their  Magazines. 
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The  Shipping  of  HoUani  is  prodigious  ;  and  to  ict  the  Quur 
tities  of  Naval  Stores  with  which  their  Yards  and  Pom 
abound,  aftontfhes  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
Vigour  of  that  Caufe  which  produces  this  Abundance.  But 
above  all,  the  Populoufnefs  of  this  Country  is  die  greateft 
Miracle.  That  Men  fliould  reforc  to  a  Canaan^  and  defire 
^o  live  in  a  Land  flowing  with  Milk  and  Honey,  is  nothing 
ftrange;  but  that  they  fhould  make  it  their  Choice  to 
force*' Nature  to  raife  Palaces,  lay  out  Gardens,  die  Canals, 
plant  Wootis,  and  ranfack  all  the  Quarters  of  the  Earth  for 
Frui:  and  Flowers,  to  produce  an  artificial  Paradife  in  a  dead 
Plain,  or  upon  an  ingrateful  Heath  in  the  Midft  of  Fogs  and 
ftanding  Lakes,  would  in  fo  critical  an  Age  as  this  pafs  for  a 
Fable,  if  the  Country  did  not  lie  fo  near  us,  as  to  put  the 
Truth  of  it  out  of  queftion.  Yet  till  very  lately  this  uni- 
verfal  Opulence  had  no  bad  Effefts  upon  the  Morals  of  the 
People;  they  were  modeft  and  humble  in  their  Behaviour, 
temperate  in  their  Way  of  living,  moderate  in  their  Ex- 
pcnccs,  neat  and  elegant,  rather  than  fumptuous  or  profufe  in 
their  Buildingis,  their  Grandeur  and  Magnificence  difplaying 
itfelf  in  public  Edifices,  and  in  whatever  elfe  regarded  the 
State.  Neither  were  their  Rulers  proud,  but  defpifad  Pomp, 
?ind  were  content  to  wear  (as  Alexander  the  Great  faid  of  Jntl-- 
fatcr)  all  their  Purple  within ;  that  is  to  fay,  they  exercifed  a 
very  high  Authority  without  any  exterior  Enfigns  of  Dig- 
nity, and  moft  happily  prcfcrvcd  their  Power,  by  very  wifely 
declining:  whatever  might  excite  Envy.  If  this  has  of  late 
Years  fufFercd  any  Change,  and  if  Luxury,  Pride,  Ambi- 
tion, Vanity  and  C^1rruption,  have  by  degrees  made  their 
way  even  into  thefe  Provinces,  they  have  drawn  their  Pu- 
nifhments,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  their  Remedies  along  with 
them.  But  however  that  may  be,  the  Declenfion  of  a  State 
furniflies  no  Argument  againft  the  Efficacy  of  thofe  Caufis 
which  produced  and  raifed  it.  Induftry  and  Frugality  made 
Hollaud  what  it  is,  or  what  it  was,  and  Induftry  and  Frugality 
will  produce  the  like  Effcfls  in  all  Places. 

l^hus,  in  as  narrow  a  Compafs  as  poflible,  we  have  traced 
the  general  Hillory  of  this  SubjeA,  from  the  earlieft  Accounts 
of  Time  to  the  prefcnt;  we  have  joined  Experience  to  Spe- 
culation, and  connected  the  Proob  drawn  for  Arguments, 
with  Facts  collected  from  the  beft  Hiftories.  And  having  thus 
eOablifhed  beyond  the  power  of  Doubting,  the  Importance 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  univerfaliy  confidcred,  and  {hcwn« 
that  it  operates  alike  in  all  Countries  and  in  all  Ages;  we  will 
next  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  Rife,   Progrefs,  and  prcfent 
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Sute  of  it  in  our  own  Country,  in  order  to  fliew  that  wc  have 
not  been  left  indebted  to  it  than  other  Nations ;  and  that  if  wc 
do  not  derive  from  it  ftill  greater  Blcflings  than  any  other  Na- 
tions have  done,  it  is  our  own  Fault.  It  muft  be  confefTed 
chat  the  Topic  is  difficult,  but  that  we  will  conabat  by  our  Di- 
ligence ;  and  the'  it  be  perplexed  enough  in  its  Nature,  we  will 
endeavour  to  render  it  perfpicuous  by  our  Method  of  treating 
it,  being  fully  perfuaded  that  nothing  can  better  defervc  either 
%hc  Reader's  Attention,  or  our  Pains. 


CHAP.      III. 

Pf  the  commodious  Situation  and  other  natural  Advantages  of 
this  Country  i  in  Point  of  Trade  ;  and  of  the  Rife^  Progrefs^ 
Diclenfion,  and  Revival  of  Comnura  in  England,  undir  th$ 
R^gn  ^^itf«n  Elizabeth. 

rr^  H  £  firft  Inhabitants  of  this  Ifland  were  certainlf 
X  drawn  over  hither  by  the  Contemplation  of  the  manj 
Conveniencies  with  which  the  Country  abounded  j  for  if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  Comparif^n,  G^zxy  Country  is  a  kind  of 
Stock  which  Nature  beftows  on  her  Children,  and  (he  may 
be  faid  to  be  more  or  lefs  kind  to  them  in  Proportion,  as  this 
\%  capable  of  Improvement  with  more  or  lefs  Pains.  It  is 
true,  that  fome  Writers  of  a  lively  Imagination  have  taken 
a  Pleafure  in  reprefenting  this  Matter  in  quite  another  Light, 
and  to  dwell  very  ftrongly  upon  our  natural  Wants  and  De- 
ficiencies. They  have  obfervcd,  that  Grafs  grows  here  fpon- 
tancoufly,  but  not  Corn  ;  that  our  Fruits  may  be  reduced  to 
Sloes,  Hips,  and  Haws;  and  that  our  Breed  of  Horfes  and 
Cattle  were  very  defpicable,  till  they  were  mended  by  Im- 
portations from  other  Countries.  But  when  this  comes  to 
be  thoroughly  confidercd,  we  (hall  find,  that  there  is  no 
good  Reafon  to  quarrel  with  the  Difpofition  of  Providence  ; 
and  a  little  Refiedlion  will  teach  us  to  diicover,  that  Things 
fluuft  have  been  originally  in  that  very  State  in  which  they 
are  recorded  to  have  been  by  the  infpired  Hiftorian  of  the 
firft  Ages;  that  is  to  fay,  the  Parents  of  the  human  Race 
were  created  and  placed  in  the  moft  benign  Climate,  and  in 
the  moft  fertile  and  pleafant  of  all  Countries  ;  from  whence, 
as  their  Numbers  increafed,  and  the  Arts  and  Sciences  fub- 
fervient  to  tbcir  Happinels  were  invented,  they  fpread  them- 
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felves  farther  and  farther,  improving  the  natuial  Advantages 
of  thofe  Countries  in  \vhich  they  fettled,  and  bringing  thither 
what  they  could  not  be  without  at  firft,  and  by  degrees 
whatever    elfe  they   thought  expedient  and  requifite  to  their 

Welfare. 

Paradife,  or  a  Country  naturally  productive  of  every  thing 
needful,  ufeful,  or  pleafant,  was  not  only  fit,  but  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  the  human  Species  in  their  In&ncy;  but  when 
by  the  juft  Decree  of  Heaven,  Man  was  left  to  earn  his  Bread 
by  the  Sweat  of  his  Brow,  it  became  requifite  that  Contri- 
vance and  Forefight,  Occonomy  and  Prudence,  as  well  as 
Pains  and  Labour,  fliould  be  employed  to  render  every  Country 
habitable  and  commodious.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
Divine  Will  j  this  became  the  Duty  of  Men ;  and  from  this 
Difpofition  it  is  plain,  that  the  Difperfion  of  our  Species  over 
the  Face  of  the  whole  Earth,  was  condudled  by  that  Provi- 
dence that  had  adapted  the  human  Faculties  to  acquiring 
wherever  they  were,  the  Means  of  fubfifting  comfortably. 
When  therefore  fuch  as  dwelt  on  the  Continent  formed  Pro- 
jedls  of  paffing  into,  and  poiTefling  themfelves  oflflands,  they 
neither  could  nor  did  expe«5t  that  they  fhould  find  the  Plains 
ready  cultivated,  or  the  Mountains  ftored  with  Fruit-trees; 
bccaufc  fuch  an  Expectation  would  have  been  wild  and  unrea* 
fonablc ;  they  might  as  well  have  looked  for  Rivers  of  Milk, 
and  Lakes  of  Honey. 

But  fomc  Things   they  had  juft  Rcafon  to  hope  for,  and 
thefc     they    found.     A    Country   producing  many    thinjis  of 
itfclf,  and   thofe  too   in    vaft   Abumlancc.     Over-grown  with 
Timlxrr,  which   when   cut  down,  furniflieii   Houfes  for  Habi- 
tation, Utenfils   of  every    Iiir.d,  imd   Vefl'cls  for  the  tranfport- 
ing    them,  a    Number    c»;    r.nc  I'orts  on  every   Side    of  the 
Ifland,  which    is  the    create!}    blch'ficr,  as  well  as  the  peculiar 
Glory  of  fiicli   a  Land.     'F^i^c  Llim.ite  tc'-rrable,  and  in  pro- 
portion  as  they    improw  J  the  i-oi!,  made  temperate  a»id  plea- 
iant  j  the  Kanh  fertile   in    i:s   Nature,  tho' not  of  itfclf  admi- 
rably   difpofcd  for  all  the  Ufcs  of  human  Life,  fpreadin?  in 
fome  Places   into  wi<le   iind  copious  Plains,  confined  in  otners 
by   hi^h  and  fii.idy  Moi.r.Liins,  and   every  where  watered  ci- 
ther    by    larjfc    naviji/.hle     Rive;3,  or    fmall,  but  liill    ufeful 
-Brookb.     In   iliort,  a  I 'lacc  tvcry   way    fit  for  the  Rcce^^iion 
of  riitional  Btirgs,  ;,r,d   c?.p?.iile  of   being   made  by  their  At- 
tention   and  Induliiy,  \v!.at   we    fee  it   h  made,  one   of   the 
faireft,  fineil,  and    th;:   fri;it!\:ildt   Counirics   in   Eurolc  ;  that 
is    to    fay,    a    dillinu;uir[^.^d    and    excellincr    P»')rtion,    of    the 
fincft  Qi.uu^tcr  of  the   t^ih.     This  is  no  iLwcry  Defcription 
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traced  by  the  Pencil  of  Fancy,  on  the  Canvas  of  a  heated 
Imagination,  but  a  cool  and  clear  Rcprcfcntation,  drawn  by 
the  Pen  of  Impartiality,  guided  by  the  Light  of  Experience, 
and  expreiSng  fimply  and  plainly  the  Didlates  of  Reafon  and 
of  Truth. 

We  may  from  hence  conceive,  that  foreign  Commerce  by 
the  Natives  of  this  Ifland  muft  have  been  a  Work  of  Timej 
for  Men  think  firft  of  Neceflaries,  then  of  Conveniencies, 
and  laft  of  Superfluities.  Thofe  who  came  originally  from 
the  Continent  might  have  better  Notions  of  Things  ;  but  as 
it  muft  be  prefumed,  that  either  Fear  or  Indigence  drove 
them  hither,  fo  it  is  eafy  to  apprehend,  that  fucceeding  Ge- 
nerations muft  for  fome  time  fink  much  below  their  Ance- 
ftors,  in  their  Notions  of  the  Commodities  of  Life,  and 
deriving  their  Manners  from  their  Circumftanccs,  become 
quite  another  Sort  of  People.  But  thofe  on  the  oppofite 
Continent,  knowing  that  this  Illand  was  inhabited,  and  hav- 
ing the  Ufe,  tho'  in  ever  fo  imperfect  a  Degree,  of  Veflels, 
and  of  foreign  Traffic,  came  over  hither,  and  bartered  their 
Goods  for  the  raw  Commodities  of  the  BritonSj  till  by  de- 
grees perhaps  they  taught  the  latter  to  make  fome  Improve- 
ment in  thofe  flight  Leather  and  Wicker  Boats,  which  they 
ufed  for  pafling  their  own  Rivers,  and  creeping  along  their 
Coafts,  till  at  laft  they  ventured  themfclves  over  to  Gaul^ 
and  entered  upon  fome  kind  of  Correfpondence  with  their 
Neiglibours.  All  this  is  fo  deducible  from  the  Laws  of  Na- 
ture, that  we  might  have  divined  thus  much  by  the  Light  of 
Reafon,  if  we  had  not  the  Commentaries  of  dtfar  to  guide 
us,  and  to  /trengthen  by  the  Authority  of  Hiftory  the  Fadls 
that  might  have  been  found  out  by  the  Force  of  rational 
Conjcflurc. 

l^hings  Were  prccifdy  in  this  Situation  when  the  Romans 
invaded  Britain  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  our  Anceftors 
falling  under  the  Power  of  that  Empire,  and  under  its  Power 
at  a  time,  when  with  rcfpcct  to  Arts  and  Sciences  it  was  in 
a  moft  flourilliin^i:  Condition,  was  a  great  Advantage  to 
them;  arid  th»'  from  their  Love  of  civil  Liberty,  which 
when  iJi.ivr  I'.c  Direction  of  Reafon,  is  the  moft  natural 
and  IuuJ.lo'c  of  all  Paffions,  they  made  a  long  and  vigorous, 
and  in  fome  Scnfe  a  noble  and  glorious  Reuftance;  yet  by 
degrees  they  canght  the  Manners  and  Cuftoms  of  their  Con- 
querors, and  grew  content  to  be  happy  rather  than  free. 
With  Learning  and  Politenefs  the  Romans  introduced  foreign 
Commerce  5  and  according  to  the  Natureof  their  Policy,  as 
they  made  high  Roads  through  the  Ifland,  eftabliibed  Cplo- 
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nics  in  proper  Places,  and  fixed  ftanding  Camps,  which  wot 
akindofFoitrefles,  where  they  thought  proper^  to  they  were 
nolefs  careful  with  regard  to  Marts  or  Emporiums  for  the 
Conveniency  of  Traders,  and  of  which  what  they  found  is 
uncertain  ;  but  that  they  left  many  is  without  queftion,  and 
amongft  the  reft  Londonj  which  is  not  more  famous  for  her 
prefent  extenlive  Trade,  than  venerable  for  her  unrecorded 
Antiquity.  A  City  peculiarly  happy  in  its  Situation,  the 
Pride  and  Glory  of  this  Ifland,  the  Fame  of  which  her  Mer- 
chants have  fpread  to  the  utmoft  Limits  of  the  World,  while 
her  Origin  remains  beyond  the  Reach  of  Search,  and  deiides 
the  vain  Endeavours  of  the  mod  laborious  Antiquaries. 

When  the  Romans  unwillingly  left  Britain^  and  the  Brhcns 
as  unwillingly  made  way  for  the  Saxons^  a  new  Deluge 
of  Barbarity  overflowed  this  Ifland  ;  almoft  all  the  lot- 
provements  of  our  civilized  Conquerors  were  defaced,  and 
upon  the  Eftablifhmeut  as  it  were  of  a  new  People,  Things 
were  all  to  begin  again.  This  neceflarily  took  up  a  mai 
deal  of  Time,  and  be^re  they  were  in  any  tolerable  Pofture, 
the  Saxons  found  themfelves  didrefTed  by  frefh  Swarms  of 
Barbarians.  Yet  there  ftill  remains  feme  Evidences  of  their 
having  been  acquainted  with,  inclined  to,  and  if  their  Cir- 
cumflances  would  have  permitted,  mod  certainly  would  have 
entered  upon,  and  carried  foreign  Commerce  to  a  great  Height. 
We  have  authentic  Teftimonies,  that  Mfred  the  Gnat  formed 
Projeds  of  vaft  Difcoveries  to  the  North,  as  he  a£lually  fviit 
Perfons  of  great  Prudence  and  Abilities  into  the  £aft  \  and 
the  Curiofities  which  they  brought  Home,  were  for  many  A*cs 
preferved  in  the  Treafury  of  the  Church  of  SaHJbury.  I  fay 
nothing  either  of  his  Fleets,  or  of  thofe  of  Edgar  ;  tho'  I  am 
perfuaded,  that  the  Opinions  entertained  of  them  by  the  Mo- 
derns, aie  far  more  defpicable  than  Rcafon  will  warrant.  But 
how  mean  foever  their  Ships  were.  Ships  they  had,  and  in 
great  Numbers ;  and  that  they  (hould  have  thefc  and  Men  to 
navigate  them  without  any  Trade,  is,  1  think,  what  ti:c 
Reader  will  hardly  believe  any  more  than  myfelf ;  but  what 
fort  of  Trade  it  was,  or  how  carried  on,  is  a  Queftion  not  to 
be  difcufled  here. 

As  for  the  Dams,  they  were  not  long  our  Matters  ;  but  as 
they  became  fo  by  a  maritime  Force,  and  as  their  Countn'- 
men  had  eftabliflied  themfelves  not  only  on  the  oppofite  Shore 
of  France^  but  in  other  Parts  of  Europe  ;  fo  it  is  reafon- 
able  to  believe,  that  they  held  fome  Corref|)ondcncc  with 
them  from  hence,  and  that  if  their  Dominion  had  laftcd 
longer,  this  might  have  been  better  regulated,  and  productive 
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of  many  Advantages.  But  they  had  foon  to  do  with  their  Bre- 
thren in  another  way ;  for  the  Normansy  Men  of  the  iame 
Race,  but  better  eftablifhed  in  another  Country,  difpoflefled 
them  here,  and  partly  under  colour  of  Right,  partly  by  Foroe^ 
creded  that  Monarchy,  which  not  without  various  Alterations 
and  Changes,  fubfifh  even  to  our  Times,  and  to  the  Subfi- 
ftence  of  which,  with  the  Help  of  thofe  Changes  and  Altera- 
tions, we  owe  that  happy  Conftitution  undcAr  which  we  live  ; 
that  univerfal  Improvement  which  adorns  the  Face  of  our 
Countiy ;  that  Domeftic  Trade  which  nouriihes  fo  numerous 
a  People,  by  plentifully  rewarding  their  Induftry ;  and  that  ex- 
tenflve  Commerce  which  is  at  once  the  Source  of  our  Wealthy 
and  the  Support  of  our  Liberty. 

It  cannot  be  expeded  that  in  a  Piece  like  this,  we  ihould 
attempt  to  trace  the  Progrcfs  of  Trade  through  every  Reign, 
fhew  how  it  was  encouraged  and  proteded,  or  difcountenanced 
aiYd  checked  ;  what  Occafions  were  luckily  feized,  or  what 
Opportunities  unfortunately  loft  ;  for  thefe  would  require  a 
large  Volume :  the  Subje6^,  it  is  true,  is  important,  intereft- 
ing,  and  entertaining ;  but  at  the  fame  time,  much  too  cu- 
rious to  be  handled  haftily,  much  too  copious  to  be  crouded 
in  a  narrow  Space  ;  bcfides,  our  Dcfign  no  way  requires  it. 
It  is  fuflicient  for  us,  after  what  has  been  already  (aid,  to  ob- 
ierve.  that  the  Opinion  commonly  entertained,  of  our  hav- 
ing little  or  no  Trade  before  the  Reign  of  Queen  EUzuxbetb^ 
is  very  far  from  being  well  founded ;  and  yet  to  aflert  the 
contrary  of  this,  would  be  to  run  into  another  Extreme 
equally  vicious ;  for  the  middle  Way  in  this,  as  in  moft  other 
Cafes,  is  the  beft  ;  and  therefore  as  this  Work  is  calculated 
for  the  Benefit  of  young  People,  it  is  of  the  laft  Confe- 
qucnce  to  give  them  right  Notions  of  Things,  and  to  pre- 
vent their  being  led  away  by  felfe  and  ill-grounded  Opinions  ; 
fince  Ignorance,  or  rather  the  want  of  Knowledge,  though  a 
Calamity  great  enough,  is  ftill  lefs  a  Calamity  than  falfe 
Knowledge ;  for  we  had  better  conceive  nothing  tlian  con- 
ceive amift  of  Tl/mgs ;  becaufe  fuch  Errors  when  early  im- 
bibed, are  not  eafily  amended.  We  will  therefore  briefly 
and  clearly  unfold  t)ie  Reafons  which  induce  us  to  believe, 
that  this  Nation  really  enjoyed  a  confiderable  Trade  before 
that  aufpicious  Reign,  from  which  it  is  not  at  all  in  our  Incli- 
nation to  detraA  \  we  will  next  ihew  what  thofe  Difficulties 
were,  under  which  our  Commerce  laboured  under  the  Reigns 
preceding  that ;  and  laftly,  we  will  give  a  (hort  Account  how 
thofe  Benefits  and  Advantages  aiofe,  of  which  we  have  been 
fiRce  poflcfled. 

It 
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It  is  no  difficult  thing  to  make  it  evident  fiom  Fa£b,  daft 

the  Englijh  Nation  had  a  very  confiderable  Share  df  Trade 
in  all  Times  ;  and  what  we  have  already  Jaid  upon  the  Sub- 
]e£ty  is  fufficient  to  prove  it  in  thole  before  the  NormoM 
Conqueft  From  that  Time,  let  us  have  leave  to  remember, 
that  there  was  no  want  of  Wealth  in  this  Kingdom ;  that 
the  Conqueror  himfelf  and  his  two  Sons,  raifed  immcnfe 
Sums  of  Money,  confiderine  the  Times  in  which  they  lived  ; 
and  though  thcfe  Sums  at  nrft  fight  appear  inconfidcrable  to 
us,  yet  that  is  only  for  want  of  due  Confideration  ;  for  as 
every  Shilling  contained  then  above  three  times  as  much 
Silver  as  it  does  now,  it  is  plain,  that  every  Sum  the\'  le- 
vied was  three  times  as  much  as  it  appears  to  be.  In  the 
Reign  of  Henry  II.  Luxury  was  at  a  prodigious  Height,  as 
our  authentic  Hiftorics  inform  us  ;  and  this  implies,  that 
all  Foreign  Commodities  were  then  plenty  in  EngknL 
Now  it  is  impoflible,  that  thofe  Impofitions  could  be  raiiiK], 
or  this  Abundance  of  Foreign  Commodities  be  produced,  any 
other  way,  than  by  the  Exportation  of  our  own  ;  for  Gold 
and  Silver  were  not  of  our  own  Growth  then,  any  more 
than  they  are  now.  In  the  twenty-ciglilh  of  Edward  III. 
that  is,  in  the  Year  1354,  we  have  a  Record  in  the  £xche«- 
quer,  flicwing  the  Exports  and  Imports,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  Biilancc  of  our  Trade  produced  255,214! 
13  J.  %  d.  which  confidering  the  Difference  of  Mone)'  then 
and  now,  is  about  737,021/.  16  r.  11  ^.  as  we  reckon  it 
at  prcfeiit ;  and  yet  there  is  no  notice  taken  in  this  Ac- 
count, either  of  l^in  or  Lead,  or  of  other  Staple  Commo- 
dities, which  were  certainly  exported  ;  and  yet  ail  things  con- 
fidcred,  this  mult  appear  a  moft  amazing  Proof  of  the  early 
Proriis  of  our  Commerce.  We  may  add  to  this,  .the  great 
Wealth  of  the  City  o{  Londor:^  which  appeared  by  the  Loans 
made  to  (cvcral  of  our  Princes,  and  the  frequent  Exactions 
for  confirming,  reftoring,  or  auiimenting  their  Privileges, 
which  could  arife  from  nothing  but  Trade ;  and  the  fame 
Rcafoning  may  be  applied  with  a  proportionable  Degree  of 
Weight  to  all  the  other  Corporations  in  the  Kingdom.  The 
ordinary  Revenue  is  another  Proof  which  arole  from  Cu- 
ftoms  upon  Merchandize,  granted  from  time  to  time  by 
Parliament,  according  to  the  Neceflities  of  the  State  ;  and 
not  to  multiply  Arguments  in  fo  clear  a  Cafe,  let  us  add 
tlie  feveral  Statutes  relating  to  Trade,  Charters  to  Corpora- 
tions, Grants  to  Bodies  Politic,  and  to  particular  Perfons, 
all  which  are    incontcflablt  Evidences   that  we   had  7'rade, 
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nd  thatJn  fud»  a  Degree  as  rendered  it  an  Objedl  worthy  of 
kur  public  CTouncils. 

But  diat  after  all,  our  Trade  then  was  very  unlike  what 
t  is  now,  is  a  thing  readily  agreed  upon ;  and  among  the 
tunj  Reafons  that  may  be  aiSgned  for  this,  we  will  endea- 
'Our  to  ftate  a  few  of  the  moft  confiderable.  Moft  of  our 
Vtnces  hid  Foreign  Dominions,  and  thefe  entailed  upon  us  a 
rcry  heavy  Expence,  even  in  Time  of  Peace,  befides  invol- 
ring  us  often  in  dangerous,  deftruflive,  and  expenfive  Wars. 
rhcDutchy  of  Normandy  was  fo  expenfive,  that  King  John 
ma  glad  to  part  with  it  for  a  very  trifling  Confideration. 
[n  the  fiift  Ten  Years  of  King  Henry  VI.  though  we  were 
n  quiet  Pofleifion,  yet  it  cod  the  Nation  near  Eleven 
rhouiand  Pounds  a  Year ;  and  Five  Years  after,  the  Charge 
fns  grown  up  to  upwards  of  Thirty-four  Thoufand  Pounds 
i  Year.  In  the  Reign  of  Edward  III.  the  Places  we  held  in 
Francs  coft  Forty-two  Thoufand  Pounds  per  Annum  \  and 
much  more  upon  this  Head  may  be  feen  in  Sir  Robert  Cotton*s 
Difcourfe  on  this  SubjeS.  The  preferving  therefore,  and 
augmenting  their  Foreign  Territories,  being  the  great  Ob- 
jefl  of  the  Adminiftration  of  thefe  Norman  Princes,  they  were 
the  lefs  able  to  attend  our  Trade,  which  it  is  certain  will 
not  fiourifh,  unlefs  it  be  attended  to:  Another  Mifchief  flow- 
ing from  the  fame  Caufe,  was  the  Want  of  a  Naval  Force  ; 
uid  though  it  muft  appear  ftrange,  and  almoft  incredible, 
|ret  it  is  neverthelefs  true,  that  when  we  had  moft  occa- 
(ion  for  Fleets  and  Tranfports,  we  were  Icaft  careful  about 
Shipping  ;  what  we  had,  indeed,  was  employed  for  thefe 
Services,  and  this  was  a  great  Hardfhip  upon  Trade ;  but  we 
were  forced  to  fubmit  to  a  ftill  greater,  which  was  that  of 
hiring;  from  time  to  time  great  Numbers  of  Veflils  from 
our  Neighbours ;  and  this  not  only  from  the  Flemings  who 
lay  near  us,  and  from  the  German  Hcwfe  Towns  which  were 
at  no  great  Diftance,  but  from  the  f^enetiansy  the  Genoefe^ 
and,  in  (hort,  from  all  Places  where  they  could  be  had, 
and  where  the  People  would  be  fo  kind  as  to  take  our 
Money.  Another,  and  the  greatcft  Grievance  of  all  was, 
that  for  fevcrai  Centuries  the  Bulk  of  our  Trade  was  car- 
ried on  by  Foreigners  ;  and  by  a  very  ftrange  Infatuation, 
not  only  Grants  and  Charters,  but  Statutes  and  Acb  of  Par- 
liament were  made  for  encouraging  and  fupporting  this 
Grievance.  The  Shipping  of  the  Hanfe  Towns  brought  us 
all  the  Commodities  of  the  North  ;  the  Flemings  poured  in 
their  Goods  of  all  forts  ;  all  Italian  and  Eaji-India  Goods  were 
brought  us  by  the  Vpietians  \  on  the  other  hand,   the   Staple 
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cf  our  Wool  was  fixed  fometiines  at  one  f/nt  Tofwrf  in 

the  LoW'CeuHirigSj  fomctimes  at  another,  and  bRty 'zt  C§^ 
bisj  but  almoft  always  out  of  the  KinedoOr  which  was  t 
much  greater  Hardship,  than  the  Exportaaon  of  Raw  Wool; 
and  even  this  was  encouraged  longer  than  it  need  ha^  been. 
The  Merchants  of  the  Hanfe^  or  of  the  Sud-jarJy  exported 
the  greateft  Part  of  our  Commodities,  or  Mann&Aures,  fron 
hence,  down  to  the  Reign  of  King  Edward  VI.  and  Queen 
Mary ;  and  as  for  the  Exchange  of  Money,  that  was  in- 
tirely  in  the  Hands  of  the  Lombards ;  and  even  fo  low  ss 
Qi^iecn  Elizeheth^s  Time,  many  of  thefe  Mifchiefs  remained 
unremedied;  for  as  Sir  JViHiam  MonfonttWs^  the  l9^  Vtnrtiaa 
Carrack  that  came  hither  was  loft  in  her  Reign,  entering  die 
Port  of  Southampton, 

By  decrees,  all  thefe  Tnconveniencies  were  diicoverai,  the 
great  Importance  of  Commerce  difcerned,  the  proper  Re- 
medies fought  for  and  applied,  the  neccilary  Rewards  of  In- 
duitry  beftowed,  and  the  chief  Defeats  in  our  Conftitutioa 
removed.  It  is  the  common  Opinion,  that  we  f^and  indebted 
for  all  thefe  Benefits  to  the  Rolen  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and 
it  is  indeed  true,  that  many  of  them  were  brought  about 
in  that  Reign,  and  others  pcrfedleif,  yet  fomethtng  ought 
to  be  referred  to  former  Reigns,  and  not  a  little  was  left 
tn  be  compleated  by  the  SuccefTor  of  that  great  Prince&. 
The  Truth  of  the  Matter  is,  that  the  Politics  of  ^iory 
VII.  were  of  very  great  ufe  to  his  Subje6l« ;  that  wife  Prince 
loved  his  own  Country  and  People,  or  which  had  as  good  all 
EfFc£^,  he  laboured  to  cftablifh  his  own  Power  by  promql^ 
Ing  their  Intercfh.  It  was  this,  that  engaged  him  to  humble 
the  Pride,  and  to  fap  ihc  Power  of  the  Nobility,  to  encourage 
Traders,  to  protedl  tiie  common  People,  and  to  emancipate 
all  Degrees,  at  I  call  in  a  great  meafure,  from  that  fort  of 
conflitutional  S'avery  they  were  under.  He  was  a  Monarch 
that  had  no  foreign  Views,  but  was  content  to  render  him- 
felf  formidable,  by  fixing  his  Power  firmly  in  this  Iflnnd,  the 
fir  ft  of  our  Kf'ngs  from  the  Conqucft  that  kept  clear  of  \Van 
upon  the  Continent,  and  received  Money  from  Abrr^ad  for 
keeping  his  own  Money  and  his  Troops  at  Home.  By  thefe 
Methods,  and  fome  others  that  were  not  quite  fo  honourable, 
this  Prince  amaffcJ  a  vaft  Treafure,  and  left  a  Million  and  a' 
hii!f  behind  him  in  the  Coffers  of  the  Crown  j  a  Thing  that  u 
it  was  without  Precedent,  fo  it  ftands  above  the  Reach  of  Ini- 
Mtinn. 

His  Son  Henry  VIII.  relapfed  into  the  oU  Errors   of  mak- 
iu;^  a  Fi^uic,  Fighting  and  Negotiating  upon  the  Continent, 
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fajr  which  he  Cquandered  away  his  Father's  Wealth ;  and  tho' 
to  be  fiirC)  he  was  very  magnificent,  and  carried  the  Glory 
of  the  E^gifi  Nation  to  a  great  Height,  yet  he  impoveriib-- 
cd  his  Subjeds,  debafed  our  Coin,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
his  Quarrels  with  the  Pope,  would  have  facrificed  our  In- 
terefts  to  his  own  Vanity  throughout  his  Reign.  The  only 
good  Thing  he  did,  was  to  encourage  that  Spirit  of  Dii- 
Govery  which  ffyrung  up  in  his  Kadlec's  Time,  and  to  open 
a  Way  for  the  Reformation,  which  was,  in  many  Refpeds^ 
favounUe  to  our  Civil  Interefts,  and  to  our  I'rade  in  par- 
ticular. In  the  fliort  Reign  of  King  Edward^  fome  of  his 
principl  Minifters,  fuch  as  Sir  fnSiam  Qecil  and  Sir  Tho^ 
mas  Smithy  had  very  true  Notions  of  Commerce,  and  labour- 
ed very  fincerely  for  the  Good  of  their  Country.  But  all 
the  Good  they  did,  was  in  a  manner  overturned  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  Reign  of  Queen  Mary^  which  however  did  us  very 
fingular  Service  in  this  Refpedt*  that  it  for  ever  demolifhed  aU 
Notiqn  of  connecting  our  Interefts  with  thofe  of  the  Conti- 
nent, -farther  than  was  rcquifite  for  our  own  Defence,  and  to 
keep  the  Scene  of  War  at  a  Diftance.  Thus  the  Mileries 
of  a  Country  finequendy  in  one  Age,  become  the  Caufes  of  its 
Felicity  in  another. 

The  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  Great  and  Glorious, 
in  whatever  Light  we  oonfider  it,  but  it  has  always  appeared 
moft  fo  to  me  in  this,  that  it  became  Great  and  Glorious 
by  the  Bleffing  of  God  upon  the  Wifdom  and  Prudence  of 
the  Queen  and  her  Minifters.  This  Nation  never  was  in  fo 
defperate  a  Condition  as  at  her  Acceffion.  1  he  Crown  was 
in  Debt,  the  Treafury  empty,  the  Nation  involved  in  a  fo- 
reign War  directly  s^nft  her  own  Interefts,  her  Coafts 
naked ;  in  a  word,  without  Credit  abroad,  and  without  Con- 
cord at  home,  no  fettled  Religion,  the  great  Men  fplit  into 
Factions,  and  the  common  People  diftradled,  and  dejedled. 
Sad  Circumftances  thefe  1  and  yet  from  hence  arofe  the  Gran- 
deur of  that  Reign,  and  the  Eftablifliment  of  our  Commerce. 
The  Queen  found  herfelf  obliged  to  a£t  with  great  Caution 
to  derive  Affiftance  from  every  Quarter,  to  employ  it  faith- 
fully, and  to  promote  to  the  utmoft  of  her  Power,  the  Wel- 
fare of  her  Subjcdls,  whom  nothing  but  the  Public-fpi- 
rrtednefs  of  her  Government,  could  enable  to  erow  Rich 
enough  to  fupport  the  neccflary  Expences  of  the  Crown.  It 
was  this  gave  a  popular  Turn  to  her  Councils,  and  taught 
her  to  be  the  Mother,  that  (he  might  be  the  Miftrcfs  of 
her  People.  She  encouraged  them  to  arm  againft  the  Spa^ 
mardsy  that  th^y  might  be  accuftomed  to  the  Sea,  and  ac- 
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quire  that  Knowledge  in  NaYigatioD,  with  which,  till  theiv 
Uiiey   had    been  unacquainted.     She  pafled  many  Laws   for. 
the  public  Good,    ercded  feveral  Companies,  and  law  d)tt 
thore  Companies  purfued  the  Ends  for  which  they  were  cred- 
ed ;    in  (hort,  (be  did   every  thing   that   could  be  cxpeded 
during  the  whole  Courfe  of  her  Reign,    to  exoite  and  en- 
courage Induftry  at  home,  and  to  enable  us  to  make  a  pro- 
per Figure  abroad;    not  as  Bufy-bodies,  meddling   in  every 
Qi^iarrel,  but  as  an  a£live  and  trading  People,  and  by  Degrees 
as  a  Maritime  Power«     In  a  word,  (he  furniflied  us  with  Sock 
and   Credit,   put  us  upon  improving  our  Commodities  and 
JManufadurcs,  brought  the  Art  oF  Ship-building  amongll  us, 
filled  oar  Ports  with  able  Seamen,  0iewcd  a  joft  Refpcd  to 
Effgl/Jh  Merchants,  reduced  Irekndy  fo  as  to  render  it  bene- 
ficial to  Britain^   and   approved    our  fending  Colonics  into 
America ;    and    thus  the   Seeds   of  our  Wealth  were    iown 
In   her  Time,  though  the  Harveft  was  reaped  in  the  Days 
of   her  Succeflbrs,  nil   we  grew  wanton  with  Plenty,  >  and 
hazarded   all  we   had  obtained,    by   a  Civil  War,    that  not 
only  checked  the  Growdi  of  our  own  Commerce,    but  g»vc 
vaft  Advantages  to  our   Neighbours,   which  with  equal  In- 
duftry and  Prudence  they  purfued.     This  is  a  (hort,  and  to 
the  bcft  of   my  Judgment,  a  true  Hiftory  of  our  Conunenx, 
from  iu  firil  Rife  to  its  full  Growth ;  we  will  next  endeavour 
to  (hew  what  it  now   is,  and  what  Advantages  wc  derive 
from  it. 


CHAP.    IV.  . 

Hic  natural  Advantageiy  dtjVtnguifbuig  PrerogatlviSj  and  va- 
Inable  Comfnotitties  of  Britain  j  together  withfonu  Remarks  v. 
their  Confequenecs^  m  augmenting  the  IVeabbj  as  well  as  in- 
crcafing  the  Nu?nher  of  its  Inhabitants. 

IN  order  to  judge  of  the  peculiar  Value,  and  to  foijn  a 
right  Idea  of  the  true  Character  of  any  Country,  wc 
ou^ht  to  confider  Hitt,  the  intrinfic  and  natural  Advantages, 
and  next  the  Conveniencies  of  which  it  (lands  pofTcHcd^^  with 
reference  to  its  Safety  from  powerful  Neighbours,  Incercourfc 
with  its  natural  Allies,  and  Commerce  with  the  reft  of  the 
habitable  World.  For  by  a  due  Attention  to  each  of  thcfc 
Points,  joined  with   a  perfect  Cofiiprchendon  of  their  Ccr- 
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rdfpondcncc  and  Connection  with  each  other,  ivc  may  be 
enabled  to  frame  a  right  Eftimate  of  the  Worth  of  any 
Country;  that  being  to  all  Intents  and  Purpofcs  the  bcfl-, 
and  the  noft  eonnderable,  in  which  they  all  confpire,  and 
(6  in  Dioportion,  as  they  have  mofe  or  lefi,  either  of  na- 
tural Gommodities,  or  Cohveniencies  for  foreign  Trade*.  But 
we  muft  carefully  obferve,  that  though  the  firft  is  of  real 
Benefit,  yet  the  latter  is  of  infinitely  greater  Service:  for 
it  is  very  poflibic,  for  Countries  to  oe  rich  and  fruitful  in 
themfehfes,  as  Pdland^  Hungary^  and  Tranfilvania^  and  yet 
the  Inhabitants  in  general  very  poor;  as  on  the  other  hand^ 
a  Country  in  itfelf  may  be  rnean  and  poor,  and  yet  from  its 
Situation,  and  their  own  tnduftry,  the  Inhabitants  may  b# 
rich  and  profperous ;  as  for  indance,  in  the  State  of  Genoa^ 
Stvitzerland^  and  above  all,  the  Dominions  of  the  States  General 
of  the  United  Provinces. 

There  is  a  natural  AfieAioii,  and  if  I  may  be  indulged 
theExpreffion^  a  laudable  Partiality  in  every  Nation  for  its 
own  Country;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  the  People  of 
Britain  have  in  all  Ages  had  their  Share  of  this  Difpofition  ; 
and  yet  independent  of  this,  we  itiay  fafcly  affirm,  that  with 
tefpecl  to  natural  Advantages  (for  as  to  other  Excellencies, 
ifvie  jihall  examine  them  in  our  fubfequcilt  Chapters)  thcr6 
are  very  ficw  Countries  that  are  bled  with  greater  than  out 
<^wn.  There  are  indeed  warmer  and  richer  Climates,  but 
very  few  fo  temperate,  fo  wholfomc,  and  fo  pleafant.  Our 
Summers  are  moderately  hot,  and  our  Winters  for  the  moft 
part  arc  very  tolerable  in  refpcft  to  Cold;  fo  that  wc  are 
free  at  leaft,  from  thofe  Incoovcniencies  ^at  arc  produced 
by  either  of  thefe  Extremes,  and  enjoy  all,  or  the  greateft 
Pari  of  thofe  Advantages,  which  are  the  Boaft  of  other 
Climates.  We  have  almoft  every  kind  of  Soil  within  the 
Compafs  of  our  Ifland,  and  the  Improvements  made  of  late 
Years  efpecially,  have  naturalized  many  of  the  Fruits,  a 
great  Variety  of  medicinal  Plants,  and  fome  of  the  moft 
valuable  Commodities  of  other  Countries.  As  for  inftance, 
Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Melons,  nay,  the  Pine  Apple  tooj 
come  here  to  very  high  Perfection.  SaftVon  is  not  inferior 
to  any  in  Europe^  and  Woad,  Madder,  Sofflour,  Hcmp^  and 
Flax,  arrive  at  full  Maturity  here,  though  none  of  thefe  arc 
Natives  of  our  Country.  Our  Paftures  may  be  juftly  ftiled 
Excellent,  and  the  Verdure  of  this  Country  ftrikcs  Foreigners 
with  Wonder.  The  Land  is  charmingly  divcrfsScd  with  fpji- 
tious  Plains,  beautiful  Hills,  fn»itfiJl  VaHies;  and  though  in 
fomtf  Places  it  fwells  into  ru^ed  Mountaitls,  and  even  intrr  a 
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kind  of  Alpine  Ridges,  that  run  their  rocky  Courfe  for  many- 
Miles  together ;  yet  even  thcfe,  though  barren  on  the  Sur- 
fece,  contain  infinite  Wealth  in  their  Bofom%  and  pour  out 
many  lioble'  navigable  Rivers  that  furnilh  us  with  the  Con- 
veniency  of  Water-Carriage,  and  thereby  contribute  to  Do- 
mcftic  Trade,  and  that  happy  Intercourfe  between  all  Parts 
of  the  Ifland  which  communicates  its  Blcflings,  and  is  thereby 
the  Parent  of  univerfal  Plenty. 

There  is  no  Wonder  therefore  that  fo  amiable  an  Appear- 
ance,  either   excites    a   {Irong  AfTeflion   in  the  Natives,  or 
has  Charms  fufficicnt  to   invite  over  Strangers,  or  to  retain 
amongft  us  fuch  as  accidentally  come  hither.     The  firong^R 
Teftimony  in  favour  of  any  Country,  is  the  Number  of  its 
Inhabitants  s   snd    for    the   laft  two  Centuries,  the  Increafe 
of  People  in  Britain  has   been  prodigious.    The  Blcffing  is 
fiill  continued   to  us,  not  only  by  tne  inviting  Profped  of 
our  Country,   but  by  the  fuperior  Excellencies  of  our  Civil 
Conftitution,  which  may  be  fo  truly  faid  to  tranfirend  thofc 
of  our  Neighbours,    and   even  of  fuch  as  make  the  highcft 
Boafts  of  Liberty,    that   in   reality  there   is  no  Comparifon 
between  them.     In  other  Countries,   a  Man  muft   be   of  a 
certain  Rank,  or  attain  to  a  certain  Fortune^  beifore  be  can 
taftc  the  Sweets  of  Freedom ;  but  in  Britain  the  Meaneft  is 
upon  a  level  with  the  Grcateft,  and   while  he  infringes  no 
known  Law,  his  Privileges   are   the   fame,   and    he   has  as 
little  to  fear.     In  all  other  Countries,  there  is  a  kind  of  £c- 
clcfiaftical  JurifditSlion,   that  lays  Men  under  various  Incon- 
vcniencies;  but  with  us  there  is  no  fuch  thing,  ever}'  Man 
has  the  Power  of  worfhipping  God  his  own  Way,  and  no 
Man  is  allowed  to  difturb  another   for  not  worfhipping  his 
Way,     As  our  Liberty  is  extenfivc,  fo  our  Property  is  fccurej 
a  Stranger   here    may    employ    his  Money  in  what  manner 
he  plcafes,  and  when,  either  by  Indudry  or  Frugality  he  has 
augmented  his  Fortune,  he  may  do  with  it  what  he   think 
fit  while  he  lives,  and  leave  it  to  whom  he  thinks  fit  when 
he  dies.     In    moft   Trades   the  Matters  in  our  great  Cities 
give    confidcrablc    Wages,   Artifts  are    as    much   encouraged 
iKre,  as  in  any  Part  of  Europe  -,  and  in  {hort„  there  arc  (o 
many  AVays  of  getting  Bread  in  this  Ifland,  and  it  may  be 
eaten,  when  got,    with  fo  much    Satisfaflion    and  Plcaliirc^ 
that  it  is  no  wonder  that   moft  People  return  from  our  Fac- 
tories   and   Plantation*  when   they  have    done   the  Bufincfs 
they  went  for,  or  Uiat  Strangers  rc&rt  hitlier  annually  in  fuch 
Clouds  as  tlicy  do. 
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The  Fru'itfdncfs  of  a  Country,  joined  to  the  Number  and 
Induflry  of  its  Inhabitants,    ferve  to   produce   and  to  aug- 
ment its  Commodities,  of  which  fome  without  Sagacity  are 
not  to  be  difcovered,  others  are  not  to  be  obtained  without 
Labour,  and  few  or  none  are  rendered  of  immediate  Value  with- 
out being   at   fome  degree  of  Trouble   and  Expence.     Yet 
thefe  are  very  juftly  ftiled   Natural  Advantages ;  becaufe,  let 
the  Number  of  Inhabitants  be   what   it  will,    let  their  Pains 
be  ever  fo  great,    and   their  Skill  ever  fo  extenfive,  though 
they  might  find  it  cafy  to  improve,  they  will  by  Experienco 
be   taught,   that   it   is   impoiSble  to  force  Nature.     But  we 
meet  with  no  fuch  Obfiacles  here ;  the  Number  of  our  Com- 
modities might  be  eaflly  augmented,  and  yet  it  would  be  very 
hard   to  compute  very  cxadly  what  we  have  akeady^     The 
moft  confiderable,   however,  arc  thefe.     In  our  Paftures  we 
feed  all  forts  of  ufeful  Animals ;  our  Sheep  are  the  peculiar 
Glory  of  the  Ifland,  as  their  Wool  is  one  of  its  Staple  Com- 
modities.    We   have   an  excellent  Breed   of  Black  Cattle; 
thofe  of  Lincohijbire  and  HMerfufsj  not  inferior  in  Size,  or 
any    other  way^   to   thofe  of   Dalmaiia  or  Sclavmia;  thefe, 
befides  their  Flefli,    yield  us    Variety  of  Commodities,  fugh 
as  Leather,  Tallow,  Horns,  ^c.     We  have  likewife  Horfes, 
and  thofe  almoft  of  every  Kind,   (hiall,  ftrong,  and  yet  fer- 
viceable,  which  notwithftanding,    may  be  bought  cheap,  and 
are  kept  at  a  fmall  Expence;  others  of  the  large  Draft  Kind, 
equally  valuable  for  their  Soundnefs  and  their   Strength;  for 
the  Saddle,  hardly  any  Country  produces  better,  and  very  few 
fo  good.     Pf  Race  Horfes,  which  are  of  great  Confcquence 
in  forming  and   maintaining  our   Studs,  we  have  thofe  that 
are    excelknt    in   their   Kind,  and    have    fetched  very  high 
Prices;  neither  are  we,  that   I   know   of,  deficient  with  re- 
fpcA  to  any  fort   of   ufeful  Animals.      As  for   the  Produce 
of  the  Earth,  we   have  Corn  of  all  forts,  each  good   in  its 
Kind,  and  in  great  Quantities,  viz.    Wheat,  Barley,  Oats, 
and  Rye,  as  alfo  Beans  and  Peas,  with  other  kinds  of  Pulfc. 
Oily  Seeds  in  great  Abundance,   fuch  as  Rapcfced,  Linfced, 
Colefecd,  Muftardfccd,  iffr.  the  fineft  Saffron,  Teazles,  Woad, 
Madder,  Vc.  for  the  ufc  of  Dyers ;   Hemp  and  Flax,  Cyder, 
Honey,  Checfe,  (^c.  and  Timber  of  all  forts.     In  the  Bowels  of 
the  Earth  apiil>  we  have  a  great  Variety  of  ufeful  Clays,  fuch 
as  F«/fcrx-Mrth,  WsndfQr  Loam,  Tobacco-Pipe  Clay,  as  alfo 
various  other  kinds  for  the  ufe  of  Potters,  Fullers,  l^c.  Medici- 
nal Earths;  not  to  mention  what  is  made  ufe  of  for  Tiles,  Bricks, 
J'laiftcr^  Flooring,  Ceiling,  ^c*  a  vaft  Variety  of  ufeful  Stones, 
from  Firc-ftonc,  Limc-ftone,    t^Cy   to  Free-ftgne,   Purheck^ 
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PortbrJ^  and  even  Ahbaftcr  and  Mnrblc.  Minerals  of  inaiiy 
kinds,  fuch  as  Antimony,  Lapis  Calaminaris,  Black  Lead, 
ffV.  Coal  Pits  and  Sea  Coal,  Jet,  Cryftal,  AHuiti,  Copperas, 
ISalt,  and  nioft  kind  of  Metals,  fuch  as  Tin,  Lead,  Iron, 
Copper,  Silver,  and  many  other  Things. 

We  may  add  to  all  thcfc,  as  properly  belonging  to  this 
Country,  and  making  a  Part  of  its  natural  Riches,  the  Com- 
modities that  are  brought  from  our  Plantations,  which  arc 
very  numerous;  but  the  chief  of  them  are  thefe.  Sugars, 
Mclallcs,  Ginger,  Tobacco,  Indico,  Pimento,  Cotton,  Co- 
coa, Drugs,  Rice,  Tar,  Turpentine,  Train  Oil,  Wliale-fins, 
Peltry  or  Furrs,  Mafts,  Pitch,  Rofin,  Logwood,  Fuftickj 
Walnut-tree  Plank,  Cedar,  i^c.  It  is  true,  that  mofk  of 
thefe  contribute,  either  to  our  Manufadures,  or  to  our  Ex- 
portation abroad ;  but  in  this  Chapter,  I  confider  them  barely 
in  the  Light  of  Commodities,  and  of  brit'tjh  Conlnuxlities, 
as  beine  the  Produce  of  our  Fellow- Subjefts  Labour,  chough 
at  adiftance;  or  they  may  be  confidered  in  another  light  as 
our  own,  fince  they  arc  purchafed  and  come  into  our  Pof- 
feffion  by  the  Exchange  of  natural  Commodities,  or  at  Icaft, 
a  ver}'  great  part  of  them,  and  as  for  the  reft,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  meddle  with  them  here.  In  regard  to  our  Fifticrics  at 
Home  and  Abroad,  I  (hall  treat  of  them  in  a  Chapter  by 
themfclves. 

In  order  to  form  a  Judgment  of  the  great  Advantages  that 
arife  to  a  Country  from  a  Multitude  of  Commodities,  we 
arc  firft  to  confider  with  what  Labour  they  arc  attained, 
and  how  this  contributes  to  the  Subfiftencc  of  incredible 
Numbers  of  difFerent  Ranks  and  Degrees.  As  for  inftancc, 
what  prodigious  Swarms  of  People  are  maintained  by  Til- 
lage from  the  Land  Owner,  or  Poffeflbr  of  the  Soil,  down 
to  the  Boys  that  ho!d  the  Plough,  and  the  .  Women  that 
glean  in  the  HaiTeft  !  If  we  turn  our  Thoughts  to  the  Saf- 
fron Culture  in  tjj'ex  and  Norfolk^  we  fliall  find  that  it 
gives  Bread  to  the  Inhabitants  of  feveral  confidcrable  Vil- 
lages, and  of  fome  Towns ;  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  Hemp 
and  Flax,  not  confidered  in  the  light  of  ManufaAures,  but 
as  Commodities  only,  for  they  pafs  through  a  great  Variety 
of  Hands  in  their  Cultivation  and  Dreffine,*^  before  they  come 
to  the  Market  as  raw  Commodities.  We  may  carry  our 
Notions  much  farther,  if  we  confider  Hops  in  this  light, 
the  planting,  hoeing,  weeding,  picking,  and  drying  of  which, 
employ  a  Multitude  of  Hands,  and  conftitute  the"  chief  Pan 
of  the  Riches  of  different  and  diftant  Piarts  of  the  King- 
dom 3   for  example,  in  HampJUn  and  Sutrey^  in  Koit  ml 
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in  feveral  of  the  Weftern  Counties.    With  rcfped  to  Stoncy 
Lime^  and  Clay,  as   well  as  Chalk,   and  other  Things  dug 
out  of  cbe   Earth,  they  furnifli  SuMftcnce   alfo  in  the  firft 
Infiance,   to    great  Numbers.      Yet  all   thefe  are  but  few, 
in  Compariibn  of  thofe    that  get  their  Bread   in  the  Coal- 
Mines,    amounting  in   the  dimrent   Parts  of  this  Ifland  to 
many  Thoufands  of  Families;   neither  are   thefe  more  nu- 
merous   than  thofe   that  are   employed  in  the  Salt,  Coppe- 
ras, AIlum»  and  other  Works  of  that  Nature.     And  perhaps 
all    thefe    taken   together,    yield  in   Number  to  thofe  who 
are  fubfifted  by  Minerals  and  Metals  ;  fince  thefe  are  fo  con- 
iiderable  as  to  form  diftin£l  Bodies  of  People,  who  in  that 
light   are  governed  by  particular   Laws,    enjoy  feveral   Pri- 
vileges and  Immunities,  and  are  compenlated  for  the  extra- 
ordinary P^ins  they  take  by  many  other  Advantages.     Such 
are  the  Tinners  in  the  JVeftem  Counties  under  the  Protedion 
of  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stailnaries,  who,    as  often  as 
occafion  itauires,   has  Power  to  call   an   AiTembly,    which 
has  the  high  Title  of  the  Parliament  of  Tinners,  and  the 
Prerogative   of  making  Laws  for  redrciGng  Grievances  and 
promoting  the  Interefts  of  thefe  People.  •   I'he  fame  may  be 
laid  of  the  Miners  in  Derhyflnre^    who  have  alfo  great  Pri- 
vileges derived  from  peculiar  Jurifdiftions.     Thofe  who  work 
in  the  Iron  and  Lead  Mines  in  the  Norths  have  their  Share 
alfo  in  the  like  Immunities,  and  all  together  make  up  a  vaft 
Body  of  robuft,   a£live,  and  ftout  People.     We  may  from 
hence  difcern,    that    the  Labour  necefliiry  to  the  procuring 
of  Commodities,  is  in  itfelf  a  vaft  Advantage  to  a  Country, 
as  it  furnifhes  Employment  to  the  Poor,  creates  a  neceflary 
Intercourfe  between  a  vaft  Variety  of  Artificers,    occafions 
the  ercding  a  Multitude  of  Villages,  and  fume  large  Towns, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  renders  the  Proprietors  of  the  Soil, 
from  whence  thefe  Advantages  are  raifed,  rich  in  rcfpefl  to 
Property,  and  at  the  fame  time  confiderable  in  regard  to  In- 
Suence. 

But  before  we  quit  this  Subjedt,  there  is  another  Point 
that  alfo  requires  our  ferious  Confideration,  and  that  is  the 
Benefits  arifing  from  Carriage,  which  are  ftiU  greater  and 
more  confiderable  than  thofe  that  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. The  Reader  will  eafily  difcern  that  this  may  he 
applied  in  moft  of  the  Inftances  confidered  under  the  for- 
■  mcr  Head ;  but  bccaufe  we  will  endeavour  to  be  as  con- 
'cife  as  is  confiftent  with  Perfpicuit}',  we  will  infift  only  on 
two,  and  thofe  but  briefly.  The  firft  (hall  be  Corn,  in 
ihe  Management  of  which,  there  are  generally  fpcaking,  four 
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Sons  of  People  concerned,  viim  Coin-b&ors,  Meat-men, 
^'lalders,  and  Carriers.  The  former,  that  is,  the  Corn-fac- 
tors, travel  over  the  whole  Ifland,  in  order  to  make  the  bell 
Bargainb  they  can  with  the  Farmers,  aiul  having  ihcir  Corre- 
fpondents  in  mofl  of  the  Parts  in  the  Kingdona,  take  tJicir 
Meafurcs  for  conve}  ing  the  Corn  they  purcliaie  Co  the  PLce 
of  Embarkation,  fometimes  by  Land,  fometimes  by  Wcter- 
Carriage.  The  Meal- men  arc  tliofu  that  fend  up  the  Meal 
to  London  by  Barges,  from  all  the  Counties  bordering  on  tbe 
Thaf/aSf  or  on  any  navigable  River  running  into  tl\c77?mmtn 
there  are  fume  alfo  about  CUchjUrj  ArundJy  and  tlie  CoaAs 
of  Sufcx  and  HemfjUrey  who  fend  Meal  by  Sea,  who  have 
Factors  to  foil  it  for  them  at  ^lueenhithe^  and  other  Markeu. 
By  this  means  the  Millers  in  tliat  Part  of  Englattd^  which  is 
near  the  ,ll^*ne5^  from  being  confidcred  as  a  mean,  low,  and 
labouring  kind  of  People,  are  grown  to  be  Perfons  of  Ftg^ire 
and  Subilance ;  fo  that  upon  Ionic  large  Rivers  near  Town, 
there  are  Mills  let  for  three  or  four  hundred  Pounds  a  Year. 
Malfters  are,  flriclly  fpcaking,  Manufliclurcrs,  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  come  under  this  Head  ^  but  we  confide r  them 
in  another  li^ht,  that  is,  merely  as  Purchafcrs  of  Bark'V, 
a  Commodity  for  which  there  are  a  Variety  of  Markets, 
fucli  as  A7w<r/?tf;;,  Ckertfi-y^  FwKham^  IPlndjir^  Huktu^^ 
Jirudlf?^]j  litiliin^ford^  /ibhi^doity  where  you  might  have  t-cn 
formerly  ii\c  hundred  Wa^oj is  of  Barley  in  tlie  Alar ket  on 
a  Day ;  but  as  this  Trade  has  incrcafed,  the  Markets  have 
Lllen  off,  which  is  owing  to  the  Method  of  dealing  by  Sam- 
ples; fo  that  inilead  of  fending  hb  Waggons,  a  Farmer  car- 
lics  oniy  a  Handful  of  his  Corn  in  a  Money-bag  \  and  where- 
as he  iornurly  duilt  only  for  the  Qiiantity  that  came  to  Mar- 
ket, he  now  i\c:.U  for  his  wiiolc  Stock  at  once,  whidi  is  a 
Praclice  :;j.v.nft  f^aw,  or  rather  ig;ii:irt  many  Laws,  for  pre- 
vciuiur;  ingroirmg,  regrating,  or  forcfialling  tlic  Markets; 
ai.J  thLiugh  without  doubt  it  i:>  iiighiy  bcnqiicial  to  Indi\i- 
dj^Is,  y(t  it  is  a  c^reat  Prejudice  to  the  Public,  as  it  is  inju- 
rious to  Ma}kct-lown6,  hinders  that  Concourfe  of  People  and 
Horfcs,  which  a  Market  n:itural!y  diaws,  aud  is  attended 
viti'i  otiitr  ill  Coiifequencc5  that  1  have  not  room  to  enume^ 
rate.  As  for  the  Carrier:?,  their  very  Name  flicws  their  Oc- 
cupatior^s ;  and  tliercfore  wc  need  fay  no  more  about  diem* 
cxcqa  I  hat  ti^cir  Number  \i  greaf,  and  that  the  Method  they 
take  to  I'uofill  their  Famillt^,  li  at  tlie  fame  time  highly  b». 
ncficiJ  to  Society.^ 
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Thexither  Inihince  I  propofo  to  mention  is  Coals,  and  the 
Caniage  in  this  Article  is  really  an- amazing  Thing.  Let  us 
endeavour  to  fet  this  in  a  dear  Light.  Coals  at  the  Pit  arc 
commonly  bought  from  two  to  four  Shillings  per  Chaldron  j 
but  by  that  Time  they  come  to  the  Confumer,  they  frequent- 
Jy  coft.  ten  times  that  Money,  which  is  entirely  owing  to 
Carriajge.  The  Ni%A)€aJiU  Coals,  with  the  fmall  Charges  that 
attend  bringing  them  to  the  Wharf,  are  fold  there  for  five 
Shillings  a  Chaldron  ;  they  are  then  (hot  from  the  Storchoufe^ 
which  is  called  a  Steath,  into  Lighters  s  this  is  the  firft  Load- 
ing ;  from  the  Lighters  they  are  thrown  by  Hand  iiito  the 
Ships,  which  is  the  (ccond  ;  from  the  Ships  they  are  delivered 
by  Coal-Meters  into  Lighters  at  London^  which  is  the  thir J 
Loading ;  from  thence  they  arc  put  on  board  Barges  for  all 
die  Towns  up  the  Thames^  tliis  is  the  fourth.;  and  to  all 
Towns  that  do  not  (land  immediately  upon  the  River,  they 
are  carried  in  Waggons,  which  is  the  fifth  Loading ;  and 
in  thcfe  Towns  the  common  Price  is  fifty  Shillings,  from 
which  if  you  deduct  the  Tax  of  five  Shillings,  it  will  appear 
4liat  the  Price  of  Carriage  amounts  to  eight  times  that  of  the 
Commodity.  It  is  the  fame  thing  with  refped  to  other  heavy 
Goods  in  Proportion ;  the  Cheefe  fent  up  from  ff^arwickjbire 
to  Lmdon  and  Sturbitch-Fair^  amounts  to  twenty  thou- 
fand.  Tons  ftr  Annuimt  leafl;  of  that  kind  of  Cheefe  whidi 
pafTes  under  the  Denomination  of  Chejhirey  there  comes  thirty 
thoufand  Tons  to  London  every  Year ;  and  of  Svffolk  and 
Cambridge  Butter,  fifty  thoufand  Firkins,  of  half  a  hundred 
Weight  each.  We  cannot  from  thefc  Fadts  form  any  Compu- 
tation of  what  this  Article  of  Carriage  amounts  to,  but  we  may 
form  a  Notion  of  it ;  we  may  from  hence  conceive  that  Multi* 
tudes  are  maintained  by  it,  and  that  confequently  it  is  of  vaft 
Advantage  to  Society. 

A%  by  Water-Carriage,  Boat-Builders,  Bargemen,  Porters, 
and  other  People  are  knaintained ;  To  for  their  Convcnicncy 
Numbers  of  Villages  are  built  on  the  Sides  of  great  Rivers, 
and  by  degrees  many  of  thefe  improve  into  good  l^owns. 
As  for  Land-Carriage  again,  Cart-wrights,  Waggotl-wrights, 
Wheel-wrights,  Smiths,  Harnefs-makers,  &r.  are  fupported 
by  it  in  the  firft  Inflance ;  in  the  next,  it  produces  an  excel- 
lent Breed  of  Horfes,  which  are  of  vaft  Value ;  to  the  fame 
Caufe  alfo  wc  owe  our  fine  Roads,  that  are  maintained  at  a 
great  Expence  and  the  making  and  repairing  of  which  em- 
ploy Thoufands ;  add  to  this  Inns,  Villages,  where  thcfe  Car^ 
riagcs  bait,  and  the  Market-Towns  that  form  their  refpedtiv 
Suilons  in  long  Journiess  fucb  as  frop)  Lon^n  to  Exeter^ 
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which  is  one  hundred  and  fixtjr  Miles  South-Weft;  to  Edin^ 
Iwgh^  whicli  is  upwards  of  three  hundred  Miles  dtrc6tly  North; 
to  Cbcflcrj  which  is  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Miles 
North-Weft;  and  not  lo  name  more,  to  Ncrtvrcb  and  Var- 
mcuihy  which  is  upwards  of  one  hundred  Miles  to  cadi  Nonh- 
Eaft.  Let  us  confider  what  a  Number  of  Coaclics,  Pack- 
Horfes,  ^5*^:.  are  conftantly  and  regularly  employed  to  and 
from  thefe  Places  the  whole  Year  round ;'  the  Value  of  tbefc 
Carriages  and  Cattle,  chc  Wear  and  Tare  of  the  one,  the 
Lofles  that  neccflarily  attend  the  oilier,  the  Number  of  Per- 
ions  bclonginc;  to  them,  the  Pafl'cngcrs  that  go  with  tliem, 
cxclufive  of  Goods,  their  Expenccs  on  the  Road  ;  how  much 
Towns  ,  decline  by  the  changing  of  a  Road;  how  foon  they 
arc  raifcd,  and  how  quickly  they  flourifh  from  the  fame  Ac- 
cident in  other  Places.  I  fay,  let  us  meditate  a  little  on  all 
thefc  Thirigs,  and  we  (hnll  loon  have  an  Idea  of  the  prodi- 
gious Advantages  that  arife  from  the  Domeftic  Trade  of  tbii 
Ifland  ;  tho*  after  all,  this  is  far  from  being  confidcrable,  when 
It  comes  to  be  compared  with  the  iiencfits  refulting  from  our 
foreign  Commerce,  and  yet  they  mutually  affift  and  promote 
each  other. 


CHAP.     V. 

0/  the  Britlfti  ManufaHures  ;  the  Difference  in  working  itfm 
Native^  Plantation^  or  Foreign  Cojjifjiodities  \  the  Nature  cf 
cur  AlanufaSlurcs  briefly  explai7iedy  and  the  Advantages  art- 
Jhigfrom  them  clearly  pointed  out  j  together  with  fome  parti  cider 
Injiances  examined  more  at  large^  that  their  Importance  tray 
the  letter^  and  more  effectually  app^iar, 

TH  E  Sutjefl  of  Manufaflures  is  one  of  the  moft  diffi- 
cult that  can  be  undertaken,  as  well  as  one  of  the  moft 
curious,  inftruftivc,  and  important,  if  it  could  be  fuHy  and 
properly  handled,  which,  fo  for  as  I  know  any  thing,  has 
not  been  hitherto  auempted ;  aii  Account  of  it  might  be  juft- 
ly  ftiled  the  Hiflor}'  of  human  Induftry  ;  but  confider ing  the 
extenfiv*  Learning,  the  Variety  of  Knowledge,  and  the  pro- 
digious Cajiacity  that  the  Elucidation  of  fo  diffufed  a  Topic 
•would  require,  wc  can  hardly  cxpe£l  it,  much  lefs  in  a  Work 
like  this,  which  is  not  a  Syftem  of,  but  an  Introduftion  to 
Scicqcci'airf'iti  whicJh  wc  profjofe  only  to  lay  clown  the  fyrft 
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Elements  of  Things,  for  the  Information  and  Improvement  <>t 
the  opening  Getiius,  >\'hich  is  always  the  moft  adivc>  and  the 
mod  vigorous,  as  well  as  the  moil  inquliitivc. 

What  therefore  we  have  in  view  in  this  Chapter^  is*  to  give 
the  Reader  a  tolerable  Notion  of  the  Value,  Nature,  and 
Conrequences  oi  Manufa£lurcs  to  this  Country,  and  that  in 
as  concife  a  Manner  as  it  is  poffible  ;  fo  that  he  may  cntcitaiii 
a  tolerable  Idea  of  the  Diiierence  between  the  State  of  a 
People  adhvc  and  indudrious,  and  thofe  that  live  either  in  an 
idle  Plenty,  from  the  Fertility  of  the  Country  in  which  they 
are  fettled  ;  or  who  content  themfelves  with  little,  that  they 
may  enjoy  their  natural  or  habitual  Indolence,  of  both  which 
there  want  not  Iniknces  in  Europe,  The  Difference  liLe- 
wife  between  a  People  living  and  trading  on  the  Produce  of 
their  Commodities  only,  and  thofe  who  addict  themfelves  tu 
ManufaAures  which  at  different  Times  has  been  the  Cafe  of 
the  People  of  Gnat  Britain  ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  Dif- 
ference between  fuch  as  barely  manufacture  their  own  Commo* 
ditic-s,  fuch  as  manufacture  the  Commodities  of  other  Coun- 
ts'ies  entirely,  and  fucb  as  employ  themfelves  in  the  joint 
Manufadture  of  both  ;  all  of  which  are  pruClical  Cafes,  which 
when  rightly  undcrflood,  will  contribute  very  much  to  the 
thorough  undcrilanding  a  Subjedt  perplexed  enough  in  itfclf, 
aril  which  has  been  fometimes  rendered  more  fo,  by  being  in- 
j'l'Jicioufly  treated. 

Ic  is  an  old  and  a  very  juft  Obiervation,  that  there  is  hard- 
ly a  wider  Difference  between  the  human  Species  and  Brutes, 
than  between  one  Part  of  Mankind  and  another.  In  fome 
Countries  happily  fituated,  where  the  Means  of  Subfiftcnce  are 
not  diEcalt,  the  Inhabitants  either  take  up  with  what  they 
can  find  ^  or  to  a  little  Tillage,  add  an  Application  of  a  mixt 
Nature,  that  is  compounded  of  Labour  and  Diverfion,  fuch 
as  Hunting,  and  Fiihing ;  and  thus  they  pafs  their  Days  in  a 
State  of  Nature,  as  fome  call  it,  or  rather  are  with  greater 
Propriety  as  we  ftile  them.  Savages.  Some  again  fmkftill 
lower,  and  value  themfelves  upon  their  nearer  Approach  to 
Brutality,  pretending  that  it  is  the  Vices  only  of  Mankind 
that  put  them  upon  Labour  and  Invention  ;  and  that  they 
may  live  very  happily  with  a  very  fmall  Share  of  either.  The 
firfl  is  the  Cafe  of  the  American  Indians^  who  cultivate  a  few 
Fields  of  Maiz,  and  fupply  the  reft  of  their  NecefCties,  ehher 
ftom  the  Woods,  or  from  their  Rivers  and  Lakes,  l^he  lat- 
ter is  the  Practice  of  the  HottenfotSj  who  go  cloathed  in  Skins, 
eat  th^  Flcfh  of  Animals  half  raw,  and  lodee  in  Huts  mucii 
inferior  in  Point  of  Elegance  to  Hogfti^.    It  is  commonly 
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maj'incfJ,  that  ihefe  People  live  diia  becKie  vkj  kaow  n 
lr:i{'.,r  ;  but  thi»  is  a  Miftake,  tbey  icfeiT  «%jc  tbeai'.^lic 
up 'XI  ihl'j  VV^ay  of  living,  and  pcrfjade  tte&iaMS  tiuc  i:  s 
the  l)::fi.  Whether  it  be  fa  or  net,  we  11^  be  tborougQir 
MirJ.lc'J  ro  judge,  by  confidcring  the  Figuie  tk-i  ^^iTJ^Ef^- 
/muiy  Vir:^in':aj  Pcnfzhan'ia^  Marylani^  ana  AVk^-J^tc  nuicr 
;.t  tiii'i  I^ay,  in  the  Pofleffion,  and  wish  tbe  L3ipro.c&icc^ 
made  by  the  EngUfi)^  compared  with  a  Sc£:e  ot  uocie  Coli- 
tii'j:^  v/hcn  in  tlie  Hands  of  their  origir^  Frqp:Lcto»  ;  aci 
the  Condition  of  the  Dutch  Colony  at  the  C^  ef  Gas- 
Jlope^  when  brought  into  a  Parallel  witfa  th«  State  ol  v.z 
J-httentois  before-mentioned,  in  die  fame  Couorrr.  TLe:: 
<liicly  weighed  will  enable  us  to  make  a  general  Difcoveiy  of 
fiic  Advanca;;es  that  attend  on  Indutlry,  and  tc&ch  us  to  Xtf: 
a  ju(t  Value  upon  the  Benefits  that  refuic  from  Ails  aad  Sci- 
ences, when  applied  to  the  heightening  and  imprcwring  L^: 
Giftb  of  Nature,  and  thereby  rendering  tlie  Conditioa  o;  tbf 
iiuinun  Race  more  comfortable,  as  well  as  more  pSeaCui:. 
\Vc  may  alfo  render  tiiefe  Notions  ftionger  snJ  more  cor- 
rect, by  rcflcciing  on  the  Condition  of  our  own  CouAtrVf 
when  wc  had  few  or  no  Manufactures  amongft  us,  when  ch^ 
Property  of  Lands  belonged  entirely  to  the  Crowe,  the  No- 
biliiy,  and  the  Clergy,  when  the  reft  of  the  People  were  bt: 
Vailals,  not  1  cnajics,  to  thefe;  and  when  the  whole  of  our  Trac.' 
confifted  in  exporting  our  natural  Commodities,  and  that  too 
by  i'urci{^ncrs,  for  the  moft  part  in  foreign  Bottoms.  I  fay, 
wc  may  ftrcngthen  our  Notions  by  comparing  this,  which  vns 
really  the  State  of  our  Anceftors,  with  that  in  which  we  live, 
when  all  Men  arc  alike  free,  and  when  all  who  will  apply  the:: 
7'imc  and  Labour  to  right  Purpofes,  may  enjoy  an  irnicpen- 
dcnt,  a  comfortable,  and  a  convenient  Subfalciice. 

It  is  looked  upon  to  be  both  a  Credit  and  an  Advantage 
to  the  Dutchf  that  they  have  very  few  Commodities  of  their 
own  Growth ;  fo  that  the  Plenty  they  enjoy,  and  the  Com- 
merce they  carry  on,  is  purely  the  LiFcds  of  Induftry ;  and 
it  is  very  truly  faid,  that  they  owe  in  a  great  mcafure  the 
prodigious  Quantity  they  have  of  Shipping,  to  tlieir  import- 
ing foreign  Commodities,  as  well  as  cxpoxting  them  when 
manufiuSlurcd.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  7>uth  in  all  this ; 
and  moft  of  thofe  Writers  who  arc  fond  of  maguifving  the 
Dutch^  have  (hewn  a  great  deal  of  EloqueiKe  in  (etting  it 
in  the  faireft  and  ftrongeft  Light  poflible.  But  flill  there  is 
one  Light  in  which  they  have  never  confidered  it,  and  that 
is  this.  Their  depending  entirely  upon  foreign  Com:|^odittc{> 
places   them  in  a  State  of  great  Idccurity  j  for  cither  by 
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their  being  upon  ill  Terms  with  certain  Nations,  they  may 
fotWmg  time  be  deprived  of  the  Materials  ihcy  moft  want, 
or  Things  may  take  a  new  turn,  and  thofe  Nations  ceafc 
to  dcri  with  their  old  Cuftomcrs,  or  in  Proccfs  of  Time 
thrfe  People  may  take  it  into  their  Heads  to  manufaflarc 
their  own  Commodities,  in  all  which  Cafes  they  arc  fub- 
}e£l  to  the  moft  fenfible  Detriment,  without  having  any 
e(Fe£hial  Remedy  in  their  power  ;  whereas  we,  who  have 
a  large  Stock  of  valuable  Commodities  of  our  own  ;  and  if 
we  found  it  at  all  neceflafy,  might  increafe  even  thefe,  can 
never  fall  into  any  fuch  Difficulty,  but  are  fure  never  to 
want  fufficient  Materials  for  our  Home  Manufadurcs,  and 
iThich  is  flfll  more,  are  equally  as  fecure  of  obtaining  from 
Abroad  thofe  Commodities  which  are  moft  requifite  for  the 
Employment  of  our  working  People,  by  the  Exchange  of 
Commodities  which  our  Neighbours  cannot  well  be  with- 
out, and  of  which,  as  I  laid  before,  it  k  impoffiUe  we  fhould 
be  deprived.  Therefore,  though  at  certain  Scafons,  die  Com- 
merce of  the  Dutch  may  flourifh  furprizingly,  and  extend 
itfelf  vaftly,  yet  they  may  be  fubjedt  to  fuch  Reverfcs  of  For- 
tune, as  cannot  well  happen  to  us. 

We  have  endeavoured  in  the  former  Chapter  to  enume- 
i^te,  at  leaft,  the  principal  Commodities  which  tliis  Ifland 
produces^  as  alfo  the  chief  of  thofe  that  are  imported  from 
Dor  own  Coloniti;  but  befides  thefe,  we  have  infinite  Quan- 
tities from  Abroad.  At  firft  ftght,  one  would  imagine  that 
this  could  not  be  any  other  than  Lofs  to  this  Country  ; 
and  narrow  Minds  would  be  apt  to  argue,  that  if  we  could 
work  upon  our  own  Commodities,  and  vend  tliem  Abroad, 
wc  need  not  be  at  the  Expence  of  working  upon  other 
People^s  Goods  ;  and  yet  this  is  fo  far  from  having  any  thing 
in  it  of  Senfe,  Reafon,  or  found  Policy,  that  there  is  no- 
thing feems  fo  highly  to  our  Advantage,  as  the  manufa&uring 
Commodities  of  foreign  Growth,  and  that  for  this  Reafdn  ; 
we,  generally  (peaking^  purchafe  them  either  with  Goods 
of  our  own,  that  are  incapable  of  being  manufadurcd,  fuch 
as  Corn,  Coals,  Salt,  &f.  or  with  our  own  Manufa£lure& 
that  exceed  our  Home  Confumption,  the  difpofing  of  which 
is  therefore  fo  much  clear  Gains  to  the  Nation,  and  the 
bartering  it  for  Commodities  inftnitely  more  beneficial,  thaa 
if  we  brought  home  the  Prodnce  in  Gold  and  Silvery  be- 
caufe,  notwithftanding  thefe  are  intriniic  Riches,  and  the 
acquiring  them  the  ultimate  View  of  all  Induftry  and  Com- 
merce, yet  the  obtaining  them,  in  this  ihort  manner,  would 
add  nothing  to  the  Stock  of  ibe  Nation>  in  comp;:riron  of 

what 
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what  is  added  to  it  by  our  taking  o(F  raw  Comimrftltes 
working  up  thefe,  and  thereby  employing  a  i-aft  Kimrb^ 
of  Hands,  after  which,  a  very  lai^e  Proportion,  of  ihcfe  Mt- 
rufa£!urc5  arc  a^ain  exported,  many  of  theory  perhaps,  to 
the  very  feme  Countries  out  of  which  the  law  Commo* 
dities  they  are  made  of,  were  originally  brought  Thus  the 
Reader  clearly  fees,  what  a  prodigious  Advantage  accrues  from 
adding  to  that  national  Stock  which  we  have,  and  that  ac- 
quired Stock  which  we  derive  from  our  Colonies,  fuch  an 
additional  Stock  from  foreign  Countries. 

But  a  few  Inftances  will  make  this  much  plainer,  and 
at  the  fame  time  make  the  Point  we  labour  infinitely  clearer 
than  reafoning  upon  it  ever  fo  long ;  for  exampxe  then. 
The  Raw  Silks  we  import  from  the  Levant^  the  Eajl-Indifs^ 
and  lialy^  are  dyed,  fpun,  thrown,  and  then  woi-e  itito 
broad  and  narrow  Silks,  Ribbons,  Galloons,  Fringe?,  bV. 
and  fo  become  Englijb  Manufactures ;  Cotton,  Cotton- Yam, 
Hair,  Grograms,  &r.  all  ufed  and  manufadured  here  at 
Home,  and  in  feveral  forts  of  Goods,  chiefly  Cotton«,  Fu- 
ilians,  Dimities,  and  Manchejier  Wares,  lofing  their  Species, 
and  becoming  EngUflj  Manufadlures,  as  the  Silk  ;  Kid-flcir.s 
arc  all  manufafiured,  and  lofmg  the  very  Name  of  their  Kind, 
arc  fold  in  Gloves,  and  that  only.  Elephants  Teeth,  chiefly 
made  into  Combs  and  Toys,  become  a  Manufadure  of 
Ivory.  Tin  Plates  are  manuiadhired  by  the  Tinmen  into  all 
forts  of  Kitchen  Utenfils,  Lanterns,  Watering-Pots  for  Gar- 
dens, Canifters  for  Tea,  Funnels  for  Chimneys,  Speaking- 
Trumpcts,  and  the  like.  Black-Lattcn  is  manufactured  into 
all  kind  of  Brafs-Work,  but  efpecially  Clock-Work,  Move- 
ments for  Watches,  Wheels,  hfc,  Clap-Board,  Wainfcocs, 
and  Staves,  manufactured  into  Cabinet- Work,  Wainfcotiing, 
and  Cooperage  for  making  of  Caflcs.  Hemp  manufactured 
by  the  Rope- makers  into  all  kind  of  Cordage,  Cables,  and 
Rigging  for  Ships.  SwcdiJJ)  Iron  and  Copper  manufactured 
into  innumerable  Cutlery,  Foundery,  and  Armoury  Wares, 
too  many  to  dwell  upon.  Beaver  Hair  manufactured  into 
Hats.  Sfamjh  Wool  mingled  with  our  own,  and  wrought 
into^  fine  Broad  Cloths  and  Druggets,  called  therefore  Spu- 
nifl)  Cloths  and  Sfanjjh  Druggets.  All  the  Dye  StuflS  ufed 
in  their  proper  Places,  for  the  dying  all  forts  of  Goods  which 
pafs  that  Operation,  to  fit  them  for  the  Trade.  Oil  ge- 
nerally ufed  in  our  Woollen  Manufactures,  and  if  not,  then 
made  up  into  Soap.  Sulphur  and  Salt-Pctrc  manufactured 
again  into  the  dangerous  Trade  of  making  Gunpowder. 

Thcfe, 
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.Tb^e,    as    I   faid   before,  are  but  a  few  Inftances  out  of 
nany^    but   they  are  fufiiclcnt  for  my  Purpofc,  as  they  very 
fulty  and '  unqueftionably   prove   the   Truth  of  what  I  have 
advanced,    and    fcrvc    as    excellent   Examples   in   fupport   of 
this  Doi^rine,   that  we  are  more  inriched  by  bringing  home 
Commodities,    than    wc    fhould    be   by  having  our  Returns 
in    Bullion.    They   may  al(b   fcrve  to  prove  what  vaft  Ad- 
vantages  wc   draw   from   having  fuch  a  Variety  of  valuable 
Commodities  of  our  own,  as  not  only  to  fcrvc  to  furnifh  us 
with  a  multitude  cf  Manufactures,    but  likcwife    procure   us 
by  Exchange,  additional  Materials  from  every  Qtiartcr  of  the 
Globe.     Yet  after  all    this,  my  Dcfign  will   be    but    imper- 
fedily  executed,    unlcfs  I  can  make  my   Reader   comprehend 
of  how  trifling  Value  Commr.ditics  with  all  the  Confccjucnces 
that   attend    them    in   Point   of  Labour    and    Cirriuge  arc» 
when  compared   to  Manufactures.     It   is    this,  which  (hews 
the  Superiority  of  Art  over  Nature,    or  rather  the. amazing 
Improvement  of  the  former  on  the  latter.     "\Vc  will  endea- 
vour to  explain  this  too  in  fome  mcafure  by  Fa£lj.     I'here 
is  hardly   any  thing   of  fo  little  Value  in  the  World,  which 
Induftry,  under  the  Direction  of  Art,  cannot  raifc  into  Price, 
What  is  there  in  Nature  fo  contemptible  as  the  Kennel  Dirt 
in  our  Streets  ?   And  yet  this,  under   the  Name  of  Spanijb^ 
is  a  neceflary  Material  in  making  Bricks  ;  and  thus  tlic  Dirt, 
which  the  Scavenger  removes  as  a  Nufancc,  comes  back  tc» 
the  very  Place  in  the  Sliape  of    an  Ornament,  and  lays  the 
foundation  of  a  Palace  feme  Years  aftcrvvards,  in  the  Streets 
out  of  which  it  was  fvvcpt  with  Contempt.     V/hat  is  there 
io   negle^ied,   or    dcfpif^'d,   as    Rags,    unlcfs   it  be   the  poor 
Wretches  that  are  employed  in  picking;  them  up?  Anil   yet 
even   tliefe  get  a  [livelihood  by  that  Employment,   mean  as 
it   is.     Thcfc  Rajis,    when  picked,  fortcd,  and   laid  together, 
are  preferved   in  Warehoufes   that   pay  a  confidcrable   Rent  ; 
they  arc  conveyed  from  thence,  either  by   Land  or  "Water, 
at  a  confidcrable  Expcnce  for  different  Purpofcs,  but  all  ferve 
for  fome  Purpofc  or  other.     Part    indeed  is   converted  into 
a  kind  of  Manure,  part  is   employed  in  making  brown  Pa- 
per, and  part  in  making  white ;  fo  that,  as  a  polite  \Vritcr 
wittily  obferved,  a  Lady's  Holland  Shift  when  wore  out,*  may 
have  the  Chance  of  returning  to  her  in  the  Shape  of  a  Bil« 
Ict-Doux.     In  former  tinier,   that   is,  a  little  before  the  Re- 
volution, white  Rags  were  fold  for   about  tlirtc  Pounds  p(r 
Tun,  but  fince   that    time,    they  have  rifcn  to   ten   Pounds 
per  Tun  ;  and  according  to  a  moderate  Computation    there 
arc    at  lead  three   ihouiind  Tun    collcclcd   annually  \v:r*^'n 
3  ^'^'^^ 
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the  B'llls  of  Mortalttv,  which  wrought  up  into  Paper  amoantt 
to  a  vaft  Sum  of  Money  ;  and  jret  this,  in  one  Senfe,  maj 
be  laid  to  arife  almoft  out  of  nothing.  That  die  Horns  df 
Black  Cattle  are  of  fome  ufe  every  body  knows,  but  that 
they  may  be  applied  to,  and  are  aAually  the  Foundation 
of  feveral  Manufodures,  is  what  many  People  are  not  ac- 
quainted with.  Thefe  Horns  are  firft  fuffered  to  dry  for 
two  or  three  Months ;  then  they  are  cut  into  fit  Lengths  ; 
they  are  next  held  witli  a  Pair  ot  Pincers  over  a  fmall  Wood 
Fire  till  they  become  pliable  ;  nwct  they  are  cut  length-ways, 
and  being  turned  open  by  a  Man  who  holds  a  Psur  of  Pin- 
cers in  each  Hand,  they  are  extended  till  they  become  al- 
moft flat,  after  which  they  are  put  between  two  hot  Iron 
Plates  rubbed  with  Greafe,  and  fo  thruft  into  a  Hole  in  the 
Earth,  upon  which  they  place  a  wooden  Wedge  ;  this  ti 
beat  with  a  Mallet,  till  by  prcfling  the  Iron  Plates  and  re- 
maining between  them  a  confidcrable,  time,  the  Horn  be- 
comes perfedly  fmooth  and  flat.  After  this  the  £dg^  are 
pared,  and  the  Horn  Plates  are  fold  to  Comb-makers,  Spec- 
tacle-makers, to  fuch  as  make  Tobacco-Boxes,  Fan-Sticks, 
l^c.  As  for  Lantern  Plates  of  Horns,  they  undergo  a  much 
longer  Operation.  Thofe  who  are  employed  in  the  firft 
part  of  this  Manufa£lure,  are  called  Homers,  and  of  thefe 
there  were  above  twenty  in  London  fifty  Years  ago,  and 
all  of  them  in  good  Circumftances.  The  very  Shavings 
are  fold  for  various  ufes,  at  fo  much  a  Sack.  The  Spec- 
tacle-makers when  they  have  cut  out  their  Rings,  fell  the 
round  Piece  in  the  middle  to  the  Turners  to  be  nailed  upon 
Mops.  The  Tops  of  the  Horns  arc  converted  into  a 
number  of  ufes,  fuch  as  the  Hafts  of  Knives,  Crutch-Stick 
Heads,  Inkhorns ;  and  thofe  that  are  not  fit  for  Plates,  are 
converted  into  Gunpowder-Horns,  Drinking-Homs,  Blow- 
ing-Horns, Shoeing-Horns,  beftdes  Spoons,  Butter-Knives, 
tfr.  and  the  very  Tips  are  ufed  by  the  Bowyers,  to  make 
the  Ends  of  their  Bows.  Thus  we  fee  the  moft  contemp- 
tible Things  in  Nature,  inftead  of  being  ufelefs  in  the  Hands 
of  induftinous  People,  are  converted  into  a  variety  of  ufcs ; 
and  what  we  would  imagine  worth  nothing,  fupplies  Em- 
ployment and  Subfiftence  to  a  multitude  of  Families.  Such  in 
this  fenfe,  is  the  Worth  of  Manubdure  ! 

As  the  Value  of  Commodities  are  wonderfully  augment- 
ed by  the  Labour  with  which  they  are  procured,  and  the 
cxpcnfive  Carriage  witfi  which  they  are  attended,  fo  Ma- 
nufaduies  arc  followed  with  both  thefe  Benefits,  but  more 
cfpecially  the  former,   in  an  infinitely  greater  degree.    For 

in 
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in    regard     to    Labour,  Commodities  general   fpeaking  cm- 
ploy  but  one  Set  of  People ;  whereas   Manuradlures  employ 
many,  and   thereby  raife  the  Profits  of  Workmen  to  an  amaz* 
iiig  Height.     As  for  inftancc,  in  Wool  when  fpun  into  Yarn, 
and  that  Yarn   manufndurcd   into  the  fineft  kind  of  Stock- 
ings, of  which  fbme   have  been   knit  at  jtberdeerty  that  have 
been    fold   for  three  Guineas  a  Pair^  and  have  been  fo  fine 
as  to  draw  through  a  Gold  Ring,  wliereby  the  Value  of  the 
Materials'  has    been   raifed  in  the  Proportion  of  one  to  ono 
hundred    and  thirty  ;  in   like  manner.  Flax  when  manufac- 
tured   firfl    into    Thread,  and    il)ence   into   Cambricks   and 
Lace,  is    raifed  to  above  two  hundred  times  its  Value  ;  and 
the  fame   may    be  faid   of  Iron    refined  into  Steel,  and  that 
wrought    into   Watch    Spring?,  and   other   Things  of  great 
Price.     Of   late    Year?,  even  the   Caft  Iron  in  the  Backs  of 
Stoves    has  been  exalted  to  a  moft   immcnfe  Price  in  com- 
parifon    of  the  original    Coft  of  the  Materials  ;  and  if  w^ 
remember,  that  all  this   Cofl   is  in  a  great  meafure  the  Re- 
ward of  Induftry,  and  provides  for  the  Subfiftc nee  of  number* 
lefs   Families,  compofcd  of  many  Individuals,  all  provided  for, 
and  in  their  feveral  Degrees  well  provided  for  too,  we  fhall 
find,  that    Manufacture  is  a  moft  noble  Inftrument  towards 

f>rocuring  the  Welfare  and  Happinefs  of  a  People,  and  in  that 
ight  deferves  the  ftrideft  Attention,  the  greateft  Encourage- 
ment, and  the  utmoft  Indulgence  from  every  well-regulated 
Government. 

But  to  put  this  matter  at  once  into  a  full  light,  and  in  as 
narrow  a  Ccmpafs  as  poffible,  let  us  take  a  (hort  Vievtr  of  the 
Woollen  Manufaflury,  as  it  is  managed  by  us.  In  the  firft 
place  the  Commodities  from  whence  it  arifes,  arc  principally 
two.  Wool  and  Oil.  The  latter  is  chiefly  furnifhed  to  us 
from  abroad,  from  Spain  and  Portut^al  in  fmall  Quantities, 
but  the  grofs  of  it  from  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  \  the  for- 
mer likcwife  comes  ffum  diftcrcnt  Parts,  as  from  Ireland^ 
SpaiTiy  Barbary  and  Turkey^  but  the  mpin  Article  is  Englijb 
Wool,  which  is  the  Subftancc  of  the  whole  Manufacture,  and 
ihcrcfore  upon  this  wc  (hall  chiefly  infift,  and  trace  it  as  far  as 
Dur  Intelligence  reaches,  from  the  Back  of  the  Sheep  to  the 
VJcrchant's  Warehoufc,  which  we  fhall  find  a  moft  cxtcnfive 
Circle. 

The  Wool  is  taken  from  ^\z  Sheep's  Back'  by  the  Sheerer 
Ji^hifc  the  Creature  is  living,  or  "by  the  Fcllmonger  from 
he  Skin  after  it  is  dead.  It  is  then  fold  to  the  Dealef 
)r  Woolflapler,  a  very  fuhftantial  kind  of  Trndcfman,  of 
vhicfa  there  are  many  reiide  in  Seuthwarky  and  Numbers 
Vol.  II.  F  f  in 
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in  difFcrent  Counties  of  England^  fuch  as  Dcrfetjliriy  Narfdi^ 
Ltncolnjbin^  and  Lilcijlirjbin.  Wool  is  alfo  carried  fome- 
times  to  great  Fairs  and  Matkets,  fuch  as  Sturtitcb  Fair  parti- 
cularly, and  fometimes  without  going  into  any  Dealer^s  Hands, 
it  pafles  at  once  from  the  Farmer,  or  the  Fclknonger,  to  the 
Manufacturer.  The  firft  Operations  it  goes  through  with 
him  arc  Combing  and  Carding.  The  Combers  are  a  parti- 
cular Set  of  People,  and  a  diftindl  Trade  ;  but  as  for  Carding, 
it  is  a  Tafk  performed  by  fuch  as  are  hired  by  the  Clothier 
for  that  purpofe.  After  Combing  and  Carding  comes  Spin- 
ning, and  this  again  is  a  particular  Trade,  infomuch,  that 
whole  Counties  are  employed  therein,  the  Inhabitans  of  which 
hardly  e\'er  fee  any  raw  Wool,  and  as  feldom  any  that  is 
inanufa£lured. 

To  conceive  this  clearly,  we  muft  inform  the  Reader,  that 
the  Weavers  of  NorivUh^  befides  employing  moft  of  the  In- 
habitants of  the  populous  Counties  of  Ncrfolk  and  Suffslkf 
fend  their  Wool  to  be  fpun  into  Cambridgefifire^  Bidfvrd- 
Jhire^  -and  Hertfordjhire^  and  as  to  the  Wool  itfclf,  it  comes 
from  Lificohjbire,  On  the  otlicr  hand,  the  Weavers  in  Spi- 
tal'fieUs^  bcfidcs  the  three  C^iunties  laft  mentioned,  fend  a 
great  Part  of  their  Wool  by  Land  Carriage  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Miles  to  JVeflmorelandy  and  when  it  is  fpun,  receive  it 
back  the  fame  way.  In  the  County  of  EJfex^  they  arc  chiefly 
fupplicd  with  Wool  from  Londm  and  houthvcttrk^  and  as  it 
is  manufadlurcd  in  the  great  Towns,  fo  it  is  fpun  in  the 
Villages  ;  and  to  this  Trade  probably  we  ought  to  impute 
the  great  Number  of  People,  which  were  it  not  for  the 
Advantages  derived  from  the  making  Bays  and  Pcrpctuana.s 
would  hardly  inhabit  there,  becaufc  they  would  fcarce  find 
a  Subfiftence.  The  WejUrn  Parts  of  England  make  ftiil  a 
fuperior  Figure  in  this  way,  for  the  Plains  in  Dorfetjhl^c^ 
IViltJbire^  Gloucejlerjhire^  Somerfctfl>ire^  and  Hampjhin^  are  in 
a  manner  covered  with  Sheep,  infomuch,  that  the  People  of 
Dercbefter  affirm,  that  there  arc  always  fix  hundred  thoufand 
feeding  witliin  fix  Miles  of  that  Town,  yet  the  Manufacture 
demands  more  Wool  than  all  thefc  Sheep  can  furnifli,  info- 
much that  they  commonly  take  thirty  thoufand  Packs  from 
Ireland^  and  very  near  as  much  Yarn  ready  fpun ;  tho'  it  has 
been  computed,  that  in  thofe  five  Counties,  there  arc  above 
one  hundred  thoufaad  Families  maintained  by  fpinning,  reckon- 
ing fix  Hands  to  a  Family,  exclufive  of  a  Weaver  in  each,  and 
in  many  two  or  three. 

In  the  middle  Part  of  England^  that  is,  in  the  three  Coun- 
ties of  mcsjifr^  Nmbambun  and  fFanoUi^  the    Wool,  as 

weU 
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Ulrell  as  that  in  Lincobi/hin^  fupplies  the  Lmdon  Confumptiort 
:it  the  Rate  as  is  generally  fuppofed  of  five  hundred  Pad^s  a 
Week,  and  the  poor  People  in  all  thefe  Counties  are  emplojr- 
ed  in  Spinning  \  nor  are  there,  as  we  obferved  before^  People 
enough  to  convert  all  this  Wool  into  Yarn.  But  after  all, 
there  is  yet  another  confidcrable  Branch  of  this  Manufadhire 
in  the  North,  whither  Part  of  the  Leicefinflnn  Wool  is 
carried,  which  with  the  Wool  of  the  Eaft-Riding  of  JVi- 
Jhiriy  and  that  from  Durham.^  mofe  efpecially  the  Banks  of 
the  River  Tees^  are  accounted  the  fine  Wools  of  thde 
Farts  ;  and  the  laft-mentioned  Sheep  are  the  very  largeft  in 
this  Kingdom.  The  coarfer  Wools  from  Scotland^  Lanca'- 
/hirey  Wejtmoreland^  and  Cumberland^  have  their  Ufes  alfo  % 
and  though  they  do  not  enter  into  the  Compofition  of  fint 
Cloths,  yet  they  make  many  other  Things  that  produce  a  good 
Price,  and  find  always  a  conftant  and  Ready-money  Market. 
Thus  it  appears  how  truly  the  Woollen  Manufaflure  is 
efteemed  the  great  Staple  of  England ;  and  this  will  be  flill 
more  apparent  from  the  following  Account  of  the  particular 
Species  of  Woollen  Manufailures,  and  the  Places  where  they 
are  chiefly  made. 

Broad  Cloths  mixed  or  medlcv,  are  the  Manufa£hire  of 
tViltJhire^  Somerfetjhire^  TVorcefierJhite^  Kent,  Surry^  and  De*^ 
vonjhire.  Plain  white  Cloths  for  Dying,  are  made  'at  SaUf- 
bury^  Shrewfiuryy  Worctjler^  Cirencifttr^  and  all  over  G&ir- 
ce/ltrjhirt ;  narrow  Woollen  Qoths  mixed,  commonly  called 
Dozens,  are  made  at  Ltedi^  Wakefield^  Bradfield^  and  Hu 
thersfieldy  in  the  Weft-Riding  of  Yorkjhire.  Druggets,  Du- 
roys,  iffc.  are  made  in  the  Counties  of  Berks^  Somerfet^  an 
Jyi}ts\  Serge  and  light  Stuffs  at  Norwich^  Norfolk^  SpitaU 
fieldiy  Brijloly  and  Darlinj^ton.  Rugs,  Chair-coverings,  Pen- 
niftons,  half  Thicks,  Duffels,  bfc,  are  the  ManufaSurc  of 
Cumberland^  Lancajhire^  and  fFeJlmor eland.  Blankets  are 
made  in  Oxfordfl/ircj  and  JVales  ;  Flannels  in  Salijbury^ 
Shre%vjburyy  in  many  Places  of  IFaleSy  of  which  ff^rexham  is 
the  great  Market.  ^  Tammies,  and  a  variety  of  other  Thing* 
at  Coventry.  VaflE  Variety  of  lefler  Wares  at  Manche/len 
Stockings  of  all  Sorts  arc  wove  in  Leicejlerjhire^  Derlyjhirej 
fVarwtckJhire^  Nottinghawfljlre,  and  Spital- fields.  The  bcft 
knit  Hofe  come  from  Gloucejlerjhire^  Yorkjhire^  Worcefter^ 
Jbire^  Somerfetjhire^  and  fVales  \  and  the  very  bcft  from  iVsr- 
thampton  and  Aberdeen.  Kerfeys,  or  coarfe  Cloths,  are  made 
at  Bradford^  Rochdale^  Halifax  in  YorkJlAre^  and  at  GuiU 
ford^  and  of  a  particular  Ffind  in  Devcnjhtre^  and  Somerfet* 
JhWi  ;  Shalloons  in  Northamptonjbire^  Bcrkftitrey  SomerfetJhtri\ 
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ll^Ufinrty  Hampjbire^  and  the  Weft-Riding  of  Torljhitu 
FiDgrums  at  Edinburgh  and  Stirling.  Coarfe  Stuffs  at  AJttJIt* 
igrwdgb.  Bays  of  all  kinds  at  Cskhejier^  Bockingy  Braintrecy 
IFithamy  and  Coggefially  and  in  ihort  all  over  Ejpx^  as 
alio  at  Alamlyicr,  Says  were  formerly  the  great  Manufac- 
ture of  CoLheJier^  but  now  they  are  made  at  Sudbury  in  Suf- 
Jcli,  Perpetuanas  or  long  Ells  at  Tiverton^  and  alJ  over  Z)/- 
v&ajhir^y  at  Sudbury  in  Suffolk^  and  at  CMwjicr  in  EJfcx, 
Frizes  are  maJe  at  fp'crce.ur^  and  in  IrtLindy  fine  Plaids  it 
Covintry^  but  chiefly  in  Scotland  \  Linfcv-wooliey  Stuft^  for 
Hangings  and  Printing  at  KidtUt  miKjhr -^  ^amen*s  high-crown 
Caps,  called  Alonmuto  Caps,  at  BtXvdUy  in  JForcejUrJmre. 

It  would  require  a  large  Volume  to  run  through  even  our 
capital  AlanutaJtiircb  in  the  fame  manner ;  and  therefore  we 
will  content  ourfcU  ts  with  a  very  brief  Account  of  the  Ufcs 
to  which  our  Mctais  ;-.rc  converted,  without  pretending  to 
aflign  the  Places  wi^L-rc  tliefe  Manufactures  are  carried  on. 
Iron  is  caft  into  Cannon  and  fmall  Arm^,  Bombs,  and  Hand- 
Granades,  Shells,  Chimney-Backs,  Boyling-Pots,  Pines  for 
Water,  FuriUiccs  c^f  vaiious  kirds.  Iron  Plates,  B^rs  and 
Retorts.  Forced  Ip^n  is  wr(n!J^t  into  Shrffald  and  Birmir.g' 
bam  Ware,  fuch  as  cd^cd  'ro*>i^.  Knives  and  Scill^rs,  Cut- 
lery Ware  an.l  'i'oy^,  Nail>,  Hinges,  Hooks,  Spkes,  Locks 
and  Ktys  (.f  many  Sorts,  for  great  Grates,  Houfe-i.  oors, 
Horfe-Lvckf,  Field-Locks,  Padlocks,  Fetters,  Gun-Lock?, 
Razors,  Surgeons  Ir.{{ri:ments,  CL^thiers-Shccrs,  and  fmalicr 
Sheers.  Hummcr'd  lion  is  wrought  into  Chains  for  Horfe- 
Harnefs,  aiid  for  moorirg  of  Ships  Ancho-s,  Crows,  and  Tierf 
for  Wheels  Iicn  K-iHuIKt?,  Rai's,  PaHiladcs,  Gratings,  is\, 
Bar-Iron  lit  va:ioi:s  Kinds,  oV.  Miird  Ir(>n  is  convert^rd  in- 
to Iron  Hoops,  and  all  kinds  c?f  f^'ic  and  flatted  \Vork,  as  well 
as  Wire  of  all  Sorts. 

Brafs  and  Copper  when  caft,  mal:c  Statues,  or  Images.  That 
Sort  commonl}'  called  Battery,  f.rves  for  Pots,  Saucepans, 
Kettles,  and  fcems  to  be  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  afterwards 
hammered.  Black  Latten  is  Metal  prcpar*.d  ^'or  Clock  work, 
Jacks,  Engines.  In  Foundery-Warc  again,  it  fcrves  for  Brafs 
Caimon,  and  Mortars,  isc.  Bells  of  all  kinds,  Pipes  for  En- 
gncs.  Wheel  and  Mill- work^  Brafs  Buttons,  a  va ft  Variety  of 
Toys,  and  for  the  Ufe  of  Coachmakers  and  Upholftercrs. 
When  wrought  and  hammered,  ihefe  Metals  are  employed  in 
Ciock-work,  Jack-work,  Watch  and  Mill-work,  poliflied 
Plates,  and  Toys  innumerable. 

Lead  is  caft  into  Pigs  and  Sows   fot    Exportation.     Sheet 
Lead,  whether  milled  or  caft,  ferves  for  covering  of  Build- 
ings, 
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ifig99  Sheathing  of  Ships,  Lining  of  Coffins,  for  Gflerns, 
Bafons,  Fountains,  and  a  thoufand  other  Ufes.  Lead  is  alfo 
caft  into  Statues  and  Images,  and  into  Pipes  for  conveying 
\Vater;  as  alfo  into  Bullets  and  fmall  Shot.  Moulds  are 
made  of  it  for  all  kind  of  Earthen  Ware,  and  the  Litharge 
of  Lead  fervcs  to  glaze  them.  When  calcin'd  it  ■  comes 
into  the  Painter's  Hands,  who  ufes  it  for  Colours ;  and  b^ 
fides  ail  thefc  Ufes  it  ferves  to  mix  with  other  Metals  by 
way  of  Allay.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  remark,  that  we  have 
prodigious  Quantities  oF  this  Metal,  more  I  believe  it  may 
be  truly  faid  within  the  Compafs  of  this  Ifland,  than  any 
other  Country  in  Europe  ;  and  confidering  the  vaft  Demand 
for  it,  and  for  every  thing  that  is  made  of  it,  we  may  fairly 
afHrm,  that  it  is  no  inconfidcrable  Source  of  our  Riches  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  it  mufl  be  an  additional  Plcafure  to  reflect 
that  it  is  a  growing  and  conftant  Treafure,  which  notwith-^ 
flandiiiji;  the  prodigious  (^antitics  that  are  annually  employed, 
there  is  no  Danger  that  we  fhouid  ever  cxhauft  our  Stores. 

Tin  is  cafl  into  Blocks  for  Exportation,  converted  into 
Pewter,  and  wrought  into  Difhes,  Plates,  Pots,  Spoons,  and 
a  prodigious  Number  of  fmall  Things  which  wc  need  not  enu- 
merate. It  is  alfo  ufed  for  making  Moulds,  and  as  a  Solder 
for  joining  and  cementing  other  Metals;  and  of  this  too,, 
both  as  a  Commodity  and  a  Manufacture,  we  are  poileiTed 
though  not  of  a  Monopoly,  yet  of  a  very  large,  fettled,  and 
conftant  Trade,  out  of  which  there  is  no  great  Danger  of 
our  being  beaten  by  any  other  Nation ;  which  however  ought 
to  be  no  Reafon  for  our  being  lefs  attentive  to,  or  lefs  aifi-- 
duous  about  this  Trade  than  our  Anceflors  were,  who  con- 
fidered  it  as  one  of  the  chief  Fountains  of  their  Riches,  though 
the  principal  Advantages  they  received  arofe  from  it  as  a  Com* 
modity  ;  whereas  we  are  equally  Gainers  by  its  being  a  va- 
luable Commodity,  and  the  Material  of  a  beneficial  Manu- 
faclurc.  One  Inltance  more,  and  we  will  have  done  •,  the 
GlafsManufa<£ture  in  this  Country  is,  or  at  Icaft  was,  a  very 
great  one ;  it  flands  naturally  divided  into  three  different  Sorts. 
Thefirfl  is  what  we  call  fine  Flint  Glafs,  of  which  are  made 
all  Sorts  of  l^rinking-Glaile?,  Cruet?,  Salt- fellers,  Muggs, 
Salvers,  and  Apothecaries  and  Chvmifts  Phials,  Retorts,  tsc. 
Ane  Bottles  iot  Cafes,  Dccantere,  Beakers,  Plates  and  Difhes, 
iffc.  Sconces,  Branches  and  fmall  Ware,  Toys,  &c,  as  alfo 
Watch-GlafTes,  Tubes,  Spedtaclc-GlafTes,  and  thofe  for  Mi- 
crofcopes,  Tclefcof  es,  bfc.  Thefe  are,  or  at  leafl  were  made 
at  London^  Brijioly  Siourbridgey  Nottingham^  Sl^rffield^  and 
iJtwcajUe.     Ihc    fccond  Sort    is    Plate-Glafs,   of  which  arc 
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made  Looking-GlafTes,  Coach-Glafles,  Cabinet-Glaflcs  ;  it  ii 
uled  ill  framing  large  Pid^ures,  and  fometimes,  tho'  rarely,  in 
Safhes.  This  was  only  made  at  Londan.  Crown-GIafs,  fcM-merly 
called  N9rmandy  Gla(s,  for  Windows,  Saibes,  Pidiires,  &r. 
ordinary  Glafs  for  fmall  Panes,  commonly  called  Quarrels, 
bfc.  at  Brtftolj  Stsurbridgi^  NewcajHe^  and  Lwdm.  The 
third  Sort  of  Glafs  is  from  its  Colour  (Hied  Green-Glaft,  the' 
the  leaft  valuable  in  its  Nature,  yet  from  the  Variety  of  its 
Ufes  and  vaft  Confumption,  of  no  lefs  Confequcnce  than  the 
two  former  Sorts.  This  was  divided  into  feveral  Branches, 
fuch  as  Bottles  made  at  Lonebn^  and  at  Leith  in  Sc$tlandy  Phials 
at  BriJloU  Retorts  at  Gloucejhr^  Cucumber  and  Mclon-Glaflcs 
at  Stourbridge  and  Nnvcajne, 

To  be  convinced  of  the  prodigious  Benefits  refuliing  from 
every  kind  of  Manufacture,  we  need  only  make  a  Journey 
into  any  of  the  Counties  where  they  flourifli,  and  look  about 
us  ;  where  we  fliall  obfcrve  the  Market-Towns  thick, 
and  yet  larr^c,  well  built,  populous  aiui  rich,  and  VUlages 
within  a  Mile  or  two  of  each  other  ;  as  for  Inf^ance,  for 
twenty  Miles  round  ExcUr  in  Dcvoajhire ;  in  the  Neiiih- 
bourhood  of  the  man ufadu ring  City  of  Norwich  in  NorfoU^ 
where  the  Stuff- Weaving  is  carried  on  ;  in  E£exy  where  the 
Bays-Trade  flouriflics  ;  in  iyiltjkirt\  from  If^arnnnftcr  to 
Malmjbury^  in  the  Countieji  of  Glouajier  and  IVorceflcr^ 
where  the  white  Cloathing  Trade  is  the  grand  Manufacture. 
But  that  we  may  not  fuppofe,  as  one  would  imagine  by  their 
Difcourfe  many  People  do,  that  the  Woollen  Manufac^ury 
alone  produces  thefe  Miracles  ;  let  us  confider  the  Counties 
of  Warwick  and  Stafford^  and  more  efpeciaily  round  the 
Town  of  Birminghariy  where  the  Hard-Ware  and  Cutlery 
Manufaduries  ilourifh.  Or  let  us  inquire  into  the  State  of 
Yorkjhire  and  Lancajhire^  and  the  Face  of  things  about  il/^ff- 
cheJieTj  Sheffield^  Leedsy  &c.  where  there  is  a  mix'd  Variety 
of  feveral  Manufad^urcs,  fuch  as  Cotton,  Iron,  narrow 
Cloths,  Kcrfeys,  i^c,  carried  on  ;  wc  (hall  (oon  fee  that  In^ 
duftry  in  any  kind,  will  produce  every  where  the  fame  Ef- 
feftsj  and  that  if  Men  are  but  bufy  and  careful,  it  matters 
not  much  what  they  are  about,  or  what  kind  of  Trade  they 
purfue,  a  competent  Reward  for  their  Labour,  conftant  Em- 
ployment, and  a  comfortable  Subfiftence  are  never  wanting  ; 
and  what  is  in  itfelf  alfo  of  very  great  Confequcnce,  the 
Spirit  of  Induftry  is  fure  to  prevail ;  Example  governs  all 
Ranks,  and  good  Habits,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  Expreffion, 
f^re  contagious  as  well  as  bad.     Let  but  one  or  two  Towns 
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thrive  by  any  ManufsuShire,  in  the  Space  of  fifty  Years  you 
find  it  fpread  through  the  whole  Country.  « 

But  for  a  fingle  Inftance,  more  narrowly  examined,  which 
ftrikes  fome  Minds  more  than  any  of  theie  extenfive  Views. 
There  is  the  Town  of  Halifax^  which  has  nothing  extra- 
ordinary to  boafl  in  point  of  Situation,  and  for  the  Country 
round  it,  it  is  far  enough  frum  being  a  Paradife.  The  Place 
indeed  might  boaft  of  Antiquity  ;  for  we  learn  from  Records, 
that  about  three  hundred  Years  ago,  there  were  no  le(s  than 
thirty  Houfes  in  it,  and  the  Number  of  People  were  fome- 
what  under  two  hundred  ;  thofe  in  the  Parifh,  which  by  the 
way  is  a  very  large  one,  near  twelve  Miles  in  Circumfe- 
rence, were  then  computed  at  fevcn  hundred  Souls;  but 
from  the  eflablifliing  of  the  Woollen  Manufafiury,  the  Vica- 
rage of  Halifax^  for  fuch  it  ilill  remains,  is  the  mod  confi- 
derable  in  this  Ifland,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  eafy  to 
match  it  Abroad.  It  is  not  eafy  to  know  what  to  call  it, 
whether  Village,  Borough,  Town,  or  City;  for  the  Houfes 
arc  fpread  every  where  almoft  over  the  whole  Parifh,  and  yet 
every  Houfe  feems  to  depend  folely  upon  itfclf,  for  each  has 
its  Tenter-ground  with  Cloth,  Shalloon,  or  Kcrfcy  in  it  j 
all  the  Men  are  bufy  either  at  their  Looms,  in  their  Grounds, 
or  at  the  Dye-fats.  None  of  the  Women  are  idle,  nor  even 
the  Girls  and  Boys  ;  for  Carding,  Spinning,  and  Winding, 
employs  them  all.  It  has  been  computed  that  no  lefs  than  one 
hundred  thoufand  Pieces  of  Shalloon  have  for  fome  time  pafl, 
been  made  here  every  Year.  As  to  the  Number  of  People,  here 
are  thrcefcore  thoufand  Communicants  in  this  Parifh,  for  whofe 
Conveniency  there  arc  fixtecn  Chapels  of  Eafe,  and  about 
fifteen  Mceting-houfes.  Such  are  the  EfFedls  of  that  Indu- 
iiry  which  is  fupported  by  Commerce  ;  fuch  is  the  Difference 
between  the  prefcnt  and  the  paft  Times ;  fuch  the  Alteration 
that  has  been  made  by  that  Spirit  which  we  endeavour  to 
celebrate  I 

Yet  as  I  faid  before,  Halifax  is  but  a  fmgle  Inflance,  and 
it  would  be  a  very  eafy  Matter  to  fend  the  Reader  to  at  Icafl 
half  a  Score  oth-^r  Places  upon  the  fame  Errand.  We  will 
try  what  can  be  done  in  a  Brca:h  ;  there  is  MamheJIery  War* 
ringUn^  MaccUsfieli^  Leeds^  lVakeji4d^  Sheffield^  Birming- 
ham^  Froome^  Taunton^  and  Tivertouy  feveral  of  which  arc 
no  Corporations;  but  the  greatcft  Man  in  point  of  Autho- 
rity is  a  Conflable,  and  yec  in  refpeft  to  Inhabitants,  they 
may  feverally  vie  with  the  City  of  York  for  Number,  and  at 
the  fame  time  it  may  be  truly  faid,  that  they  are  every  Day 
augmenting ;  whereas  I  am  afraid  that  City  is  rather  declin- 
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ing.  This  is  rather  more  than  (ufficient  to  fatisfj  an  opening 
Mind,  as  to  the  Truth  of  all  that  we  have  advanced  upon 
diis  curious  and  copious  SubjeJl,  to  clear  his  Bread  from 
Prejudices,  and  to  tx  in  h:s  .\Jemory  a  juft  Refpecl  for  Trade, 
by  convincing  him  that  it  is  the  only  efFeclual  Means  of 
banifhing  Idleness,  Indigence,  and  ill  Humours ;  for  it  Men 
are  bufy,  they  cnn  never  he  in  Want  ;  and  if  ihcy  have  any 
Genius  or  Part<,  they  mull  acquire  an  independent  Settle- 
ment ;  now  Property  is  the  Mother  of  Peace,  and  thofe  only 
grumble,  mutiny,  and  rebel,  th.it  have  not  wherewithal  to 
live  ;  fuch  as  havt,  know  that  it  is  their  ln:creit  to  be 
quiet. 


CHAP.     VI. 

Of  the  Brititli  F'f  n}fs^  ,s  v.rH  thf  ?/"  Newfoundland,  « 
toefc  c::  tie  Ea/:  era  H  r;!  C:t.y:s  cj  Kugland,  ^?;./  cf  Sect- 
land ;  xulth  feme  Hints  uljO  tf  the  Bramkes  Hut  haze  t':tn 
hl'i^  and  cf  the  Ihiprci,,fruf.:s  whuh  mi^kt  be  odmhted^  in 
thofe  we  jiill  pojpfs. 

THE   Advanta2cs  which  attend  a  Fiflien*  large  in  Ex- 
tent, and     well  eftaMiilK-d,  arc    not    only     many   anJ 
great,  but  at  the  fame  time  very  obvious  and  apparent.     We 
may  confider  the  Sea  as  a  Mine,  out  of  which   the  Fifli  arc 
taken    with     very  little    Expcncc,  and  even   that  Expence  is 
advantageous,    fince    it    promotes    feveral   Manufactures,    and 
goes    entirely    amongft    our    own    People.     The   Fifti  when 
taken,  arc  a  Commr^dity  of  great  A'aluc  ;    for  either  they   be- 
come  Part  cf  our    Home  Confumption,  and   by    that  nujns 
fave  us  a  great  deal  of  Money ;  or  otherwifc  they  are  cxj:orted, 
and  in  that  cafe  they  are  a  kind  of  hidden  Treaiurc  ;  fj>r  what 
cofts  us  nothing  but  Labour,  is  cither  difpofed  of  for  Monev, 
or  for  Commodities  of  foreign  (irowlh,  which  muft  otherwife 
be  paid   for  in  Money.     It  is  indeed  tiuc,  that  the  Dul:h  have 
carried  this  Point  much  farther  than  we  ;  though  I  think  there 
is  good  Rcafon  to  doubt  the  Truth  of  fome  of  the  prcdicious 
Calculations  which  feveral  of  our  Countrymen  have  publifhed 
upon  this  Subjedj  notwithllanding    the   Penfmnary   John    de 
Witt  has  thought  fit  to  infcrt  them  in  his  celebrated   Work, 
the  End  of  which  confidcred,  he  cannot  be  blamed  for  giving 
them    place,  even    (uj^poiing  that   he  did    not   believe    them, 
which  I  think   is  more  than  probable,  from  the  manner   in 

which 
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vrhich  he  fpeaks  of  them.  His  Bufinefs  was  to  excite  the 
Care  of  his  Countrymen  in  regard  to  the  Fifliery  ;  and  there* 
fore  it  is  no  Wonder,  that  he  was  willing  to  allow  it  ail  the 
Advantages  poffible. 

But  whatever  Advantages  the  Dutch  may  have  over  us  in  this 
refped,  it  does  not  at  all  follow  from  thence,  that  either  we 
have  entir9ly  ncglcdcd  our  Fiflieries,  or  that  our  Acquifi- 
tions  from  them  arc  inconfiderable.  Some  Writers,  indeed, 
carried  away  by  the  wonderful  Reports  above-mentioned, 
have  given  llrongly  into  this  Error,  and  reprefcntcd  us  not 
onlv  as  very  carelefs  and  deficient,  but  even  as  ftupid  and 
indolent  to  the  laft  decree  in  an  AfFair  of  fuch  Conlequence. 
According  to  them,  we  fit  ft  ill  with  our  Arms  before  us, 
notwithftanding  we  fee,  before  our  Eyes,  the  Dutch  mak- 
ing more  of  the  Fifliery  in  our  Seas,  than  the  Spaniards 
of  their  IVefi-Indies,  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  fome, 
who  in  the  AcCi^unts  they  give  us  of  the  Scotch  Fiflieries, 
fpeak  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  might  tempt  us  to  believe,  that 
inHead  of  the  Dutch  exceeding  U5,  we  very  much  exceed 
thcin  in  this  very  Article,  which,  however,  is  certainly  falfe, 
but  not  more  io^  than  the  former  Suppofition,  and  there- 
fore both  are  to  be  guarded  againft.  The  Truth  of  the 
Matter  is,  and  indeed  de  IVitt  acknowledges  it,  Necellity 
put  the  Dutch  upon  their  Fiflieries,  and  the  vaft  Gain  they 
brought  in,  fufficiently  encouraged  them  to  purfue,  as  they 
have  done.  Methods  entirely  fuitable  to  their  Situation,  Ge- 
nius, and  way  of  Living,  and  at  the  fame  time  lucrative  in 
the  highcft  degree. 

The  middle  Way  therefore  in  this,  as  in  moft  other  Things 
cif  a  like  Nature,  is  the  beft ;  and  without  running  down  our 
Countrymen  in  an  extravagant  manner,  or  crying  up  their 
Induftry  beyond  what  it  defer vcs,  we  will  endeavour  to  ftato 
Things  fairly,  and  agreeable  to  Truth.  The  Herring  Fifliery 
in  Scotland  is  certainly  very  confiderablc ;  fome  have  com- 
puted it  in  the  whole,  that  is,  on  the  Weft  as  well  as  on 
the  Eaft  Side,  at  fixty  thoufand  Lafts  one  with  another; 
but  I  am  afraid  there  is  an  Error  in  this,  becaufe,  from 
my  own  Acquaintance  with  the  Subject  under  our  Confi- 
deration,  I  have  very  good  reafon  to  believe  that  the  Dutch 
themfelves  think  it  a  very  good  Year,  when  they  arc  able 
to  make  fixty  thoufand  Lafts.  It  is  however  highly  poffible, 
that  the  Miftake  arofe  by  fome  curious  Pcrfon's  inquiring 
into  this  Matter,  who  was  not  acquainted  with  the  Terms 
of  Art,  and  mfght  very  poflibly  miftake  Barrels  for  Lafts, 
A  Barrel  of  Herrings  is  the  tcnih  Part  of  a  Laft  i  and  ac- 
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cording  to  the  bcft  Accounts  that  can  be  had  of  this  FiflKry, 
I  beheve  that  fix  thoufand  Lafts,  or  if  a  largqr  Number  plcafes 
the  Ear  better,  fixty  thoufand  Barrels,  may  1^  a  pretty  juft  Cal- 
culation  of  the  annual  Produd  of  the  Herring  Fifiiery  in  NmrA 
Britain.  And  a  very  confiderable  thing  this  is,  diough  nothing 
in  comparifon  of  the  Britijb  Fifliery,  eftablifhed  by  A£l  cl 
Parliament,  fince  this  Work  was  firft  publifhed. 

The  Herring:  Fifbery  in  Englandy  is  chiefly  carried  on  at 
Tarmouth  and  Leoftoff\  but  this  is  for  a  very  different  Pur- 
pofe,  the  Herring  being  dry  cured,  and  becoming  what  we 
call  Red  Herring ;  but  however  it  is  very  confiderable,  and 
amounts  in  the  bcft  Years  to  four  thoufand  Laits  of  Herrings* 
and  in  fome  to  five  thoufand,  which  are  exported  to  Holland^ 
Francis  Spain j  and  Italy,  As  for  the  remaining  Part  of  the 
Herring  r  i(hcry  at  the  Mouth  of  the  River  l&mesy  it  fup- 
plies,  as  I  conceive,  the  London  Market  and  Home  Confump« 
tion ;  neither  is  it  in  this  refpcdl  contemptible,  though  in 
a  manner  nothing  when  compared  to  the  other  Filheries  before 
mentioned. 

Wc  mull  next  take  notice  of  the  Weft  Country  Fifbery  on 
the  Coafts  of  Dorfetjhin  and  Dtvcnjhirej  and  fomctimes  alfo  on 
thofc  of  Cermvaii^  for  what  are  called  Pilchards.  There  arc 
m.uiy  People  who  confxder  thefe  as  a  kind  of  Herring,  and 
perhaps  they  arc  not  miilaken  ;  but  if  they  are  fo,  they  are  a 
particular  kind  of  Herrings,  and  are  very  much  efteemed 
Abroad,  fo  that  there  is  hardly  any  Commodity  comes  tea 
better  Market,  more  efpecially  in  Spain^  where  the  Peopk 
keep  many  Fads,  and  are  remarkably  fond  of  Fi(h  that  are 
well  cured,  and  of  a  high  Flavour,  as  the  Pilchard  mud  be 
allowed  to  be.  It  is  thought  that  one  Year  with  another, 
the  Exportation  of  Pilchards  amounts  to  a  thoufand  Lafts,  or 
ten  thoufand  Barrels,  and  I  believe  this  Computation  is  rather 
below  than  beyond  the  Truth. 

At  the  fame  Seafon  of  the  Year  that  this  Pilchard  Filhing 
is  carried  on  in  the  Britijh  Channel,  there  is  a  Herring  Filh- 
ery  of  about  the  fame  Value,  which  employs  the  People  on 
the  oppofite  Coaft,  I  mean  in  the  Brijhl  Channel  about 
Biddiford  and  Barnjiaple.  Thus  we  have  entirely  furroundcd 
Britain^  and  examined  the  Nature  and  Value  of  this  kind 
of  Fiflbcry  on  all  Sides,  which,  upon  the  whole,  cannot  be 
fairly  carried  much  higher  than  fifteen  thouflind  Lails,  unlefs  wc 
take  in  the  Irijh  Filhery,  in  which  the  Merchants  about  Bel* 
jfu/i  ;ind  Lmjdond^rry  vltc  (aid  to  have  a  confiderable  Intereftj 
iMid   the  Algncks  Fiftiery,  or  Herring  Fifliery  or  the  Coaft  of 
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the  Ifle  of  MaH^  which  has  been  fometimes  of  Confequence, 
Mid  at  others  of  none  at  all ;  but  when  they  are  all  niodeftly 
computed,  and  added  together,  there  feems  to  be  no  juft  Rea*> 
(on  to  think,  that  they  can  much  exceed,  if  indeed  they  como 
up  to  twenty  thoufand  Lafts  a  Year ;  neither,  all  Things  con- 
lidered,  is  this  any  difparaging  Account  of  our  old  Herring 
md  Pilchard  Fifliery. 

We  arc  next  to  confider  what  is  called  the  White  Fifliery; 
and  in  the  firft  place  it  is  to  be  obferved,  we  take  confider- 
able  Quantities  of  Cod  in  the  North  Seas,  and  from  thence 
it  is  called  North  Sea  Cod,  of  which  large  Quantities  are  fold 
to  die  Fiflimongers  here  in  London ;  and  it  is  vended  alfo  in 
moft  of  our  Sea  Ports,  ferving  for  Provifions  in  fliort  Voy«» 
3ges,  as  well  as  for  Confumption  on  Shore ;  fo  that  though 
this  Fifhery  d'x;s  not  bring  us  any  great  Sums  of  Money, 
yet  it  faves  much,  and  is  confcquently  in  this  light  very 
beneficial.  There  is  a  Fifliery  of  the  fame  kind  in  North 
Britain^  chiefly  about  Dunbar^  and  it  ferves  to  fubfift  a  good 
Number  of  People,  and  in  other  refpcfls  turns  to  the  fame 
account  as  the  former.  But  the  North  Britijh  Fifliery  on 
the  Weft  Side,  and  among  the  Orkney  Iflands,  is  a  Thing 
of  greater  Confequence,  into  which,  of  late  Years,  the  Irijb 
are  fallen,  and  before  the  War  with  Spain^  they  carried  on 
a  very  confiderable  Trade  thither;  but  neither  is  this  fo  advan- 
tageous as  it  might  be,  or  at  leaft  was  not  before  the  Legifla* 
ture  thought  fit  to  cre6l  the  Company  before  mentioned.  But 
after  all,  the  principal  White  Fifliery,  is  that  for  Cod  in  New- 
f§undland^  and  the  fame  all  along  the  North  Coaft  of  New  Eng^ 
land^  which  is  of  prodigious  Importance.  It  employs  many  thou- 
land  People  at  Sea  and  on  Shore,  it  increafcs  our  Shipping,  it 
procures  a  large  Sale  for  our  Manufadures,  and  befides  al| 
this,  the  Produce  of  it  is  very  large,  not  Icfs  feme  Years 
ago,  when  a  very  exa£l  Computation  was  ipade  of  it,  than 
two  hundred  and  thirty  thouCind  Quintals,  which  were  dif- 
pofed  of  in  Spain  and  Portugal^  as  alfo  in  Italy^  more  efpcr 
cially  at  Leghorn^  and  at  the  Canaries^  Madeira^  and  Cape  da^ 
fVr^  Iflands,  not  to  mention  what  is  confumed  in  our  owi^ 
Colonies. 

There  are  befides  the&,  feveral  other  Fiflieries  that  de- 
fence Notice;  fuch  as  the  Whale  Fifliery  on  the  Coaft  of 
L9ng  Ifland,  Rhode  Ifland,  and  New-Yorky  but  this  is  not  a  little 
incertain,  and  the  taking  of  what  are  called  Sperma  Ceti 
Whales,  among,  the  Iflands  of  Bermudas^  much  more  fo^ 
lYc  were  once  entirely  pofTcftcd  of  the  Greenland  Whale 
4  Fifliery, 
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Fifhery,  and  for  many  Years  had  the  moft  confi3erabIe  Shaft 
in  it,  'till  gradually  beat  out  of  it  by  the  Dutcbj  from  whom 
we  are  now  in  a  fair  Way  of  recovering  it.  Our  Salmon 
Fiflicry  is  carried  on  in  North  Britain  at  Jberdeen^  in 
South  Britain  at  Berivick^  and  in  feveral  Places  in  Ireland. 
There  is  alfo  a  confiderablc  Fifhery  carried  on  in  the  Rivers  in 
the  Ifland  of  Newfoundland^  which  was  faid  to  be  increa/ing 
before  the  late  War  broke  out,  and  one  would  imagine  muftby 
this  time  be  grown  very  confiderablc.  Upon  the  whole,  it 
may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  if  the  Dutch  go  much  beyond  us 
in  the  Herring  Fifhery,  we  alfo  very  much  exceed  them  in  6c 
White  Fifliery ;  in  the  Greenland  tliey  had  almoft  all,  and  it  is 
ftill  nearly  the  Cafe  with  refpc6l  to  the  IcelamiFiOncry^  which 
was  alfo  once  in  our  Hands,  if  we  had  known  how  to  keep  it. 
I  believe  it  may  be  true,  that  while  we  lofe  on  one  Side,  we  get 
on  another ;  but  this  is  no  reafon  why  we  (hould  negleft  the 
regaining  of  loft  Trades,  and  more  efpecially  Fiflieries ;  and 
thofe  Filhcrics  particularly  which  lie  ncarett  our  own  Coafts, 
for  thcfe  would  infallibly  furnilh  us  with  a  conflant  Su-  plv  of 
experienced,  active,  and  healthy  Sailors,  that  mi^ht  upon  any 
Emergency  be  employed  in  manning  our  Navy,  and  by  rea- 
fonable  Encouragements,  might  be  brought  to  become  fo  ufe- 
ful  in  that  refped,  as  to  render  needlefs  the  oppreffivc  and  il- 
legal Practice  of  taking  Men  by  Force. 

Bcfidcs,  when  it  is  remembered,  that  taking  and  curing  Fiih 
is  fo  much  a  fliorter  Thing  than  digping  for  and  melting  Ore, 
and  at  the  fame  lime  in  point  of  Nets,  Veflcis,  People],  Salt, 
and  Caflcs,  not  at  all  lefs  cxpenfivc ;  fo  that  we  come  fcK-ncr 
to  Market,  and  yet  find  as  good  a  Price  for  this  Commodity, 
as  for  any  Metal  or  Mineral  we  have ;  it  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  great  and  conflant  Source  of  Riches,  and  which  is 
ftill  more  to  our  Purpofc,  an  incxhauftible  Source;  for  the 
more  we  have,  the  more  wc  are  like  to  have;  by  which  I 
mean,  that  there  is  no  Danger  of  extending  c»ur  Filhcries  too 
far.  The  greater  they  grow,  the  better  our  Fiih  will  be  cured, 
the  more  People  and  the  more  VellVls  will  be  employed,  not 
in  the  catching,  but  in  the  exporting  them ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  tliis  would  add  to  our  naval  Force,  vwhich  I  mention 
again,  as  having  a  particular  Connexion,  with  this  Subje3; 
for  without  a  naval  Force,  fuch  an  extenfive  Filhery  as  wc 
might  have,  could  not  be  protciSted ;  whereas  the  gradual  In- 
creafe  of  this  natural  Advantage,  infeparably  annexed  to  our 
Situation  as  an  Ifland,  would  very  foon  increafc  that  Force 
to  fuch  a  degree,  as  might  withiland  all  Europe  i    fo  chat  the 
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Projefi  fbnned  in  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  I.  of  eftablifli-' 
ing  a  Herring-Fifliery  on  the  Coaft  of  Scotland^,  out  of  the 
Profits  of  which,  a  conftant  Squadron  of  Men  of  War  was 
to  be  maintained,  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  ill  founded ; 
but  we  ftand  in  need  of  no  fuch  Projects  now ;  for  if  our 
Fifliery  be  improved,  which  is  in  our  Power,  and  the  Ex- 
portation increafed,  which  would  follow  of  courfe,  this 
would  augment  the  Balance  of  Trade,  and  the  better  en- 
able the  Nation  to  keep  in  condant  Employment  an  invin- 
cible Navy,  a  Thing  equally  fuitable  to  her  Interell,  and 
to  her  Glory. 


CHAP.     VII. 


Of  our  PlantatienSy  thi  Nature  and  Benefit  of  them  explained'^ 
their  great  Importance  to  this  Country  demonji rated  \  the 
vaft  Change  they  have  made  in  cur  Affairs  fated  and  ac^ 
counted  for '^  and  all  ObjeSiions  againf  them  anfwered 


THere  b  hardly  any  Subjeft  that  better  defervcs  a  young 
Man's  Attention  than  this,  wjiether  we  confider  the  Im- 
portance thereof  in  itfelf,  and  the  Advantages  that  arife  from 
thoroughly  under Aanding  it,  or  the  Danijcrs  that  attend  fall- 
ing into  thofe  vulgar  Errors  with  which  Multitudes  are  in- 
fected, and  are  commonly  labouring  by  their  Difcourfe  to 
infeft  others.  When  we  hear  fuch  as  have  either  rcfided 
long  in  our  Colonies,^r  have  confiderable  Interefts  in  them, 
extolling  the  Benefits  derived  from  them  to  Great  Britainj 
and  infifting  that  a  reciprocal  Regard  is  confequently  due, 
we  muft  be  quite  at  a  lofs  in  our  Judgments,  in  cafe  we 
have  no  previous  Conception  of  the  Matters  on  which  they 
infift;  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  fee  not  only  the 
Populace,  but  even  People  of  better  Figure,  expref&ng  a 
Cqldnefs,  and  want  of  Kindnefs,  if  not  Difdain  and  Con- 
tempt for  their  Countrymen  in  thofe  Parts,  as  if  their  In- 
terefts were  as  far  removed  from  them  as  their  Perfons,  we 
are  in  danger  of  being  carried  away  by  the  Stream,  and  fall- 
ing imperceptibly  into  a  Miftake,  out  of  which  it  is  a  great 
Chance  if  ever  we^recover.    I  t^ad  Reaibn  therefore  to  fay» 

that 
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due  it  very  much  imports  a  young  Min  to  acquire  rig|hl 
Notions  upon  this  Hod  early,  and  thefe  too  cftablifli'd  upon 
found  and  folid  Principles^  that  he  may  fland  fecure,  and  not 
have  his  Opinion  fliaken  by  any  witqr  Declamations,  or  fo- 
phiftical  Arguments  that  are  fometimes  ufed  to  the  Difcredit 
of  all,  but  ^rery  frequently  employed  to  enfifare  and  mifleod 
us  with  refpe£t  to  particular  Plantations. 

It  would  be  no  very  difficult  Matter  to  (hew  from  Rcafon 
alone,  that  Plantations  are  highly  beneficial,  and  that  nothing 
can  contribute  more  to  the  Riches  and  Welfare  of  toy 
Country,  or  at  lead  of  any  trading  Country,  than  fixing 
S^ements  in  foreign  Parts,  and  more  efpecially  in  fuch  a 
Country  as  America^  where  vaft  Regions  may  be  obtainrd 
merely  by  eftablilbins  Colonies  in  them.  But  there  is  no 
need  of  doing  this,  nnce  Experience  affords  us  a  (hortcr  and 
eafier  Method.  There  is  no  Inftance  of  any  great  tiading 
Nation  ancient  or  modern,  that  ever  had  this  in  their  Power 
and  neglected  it ;  from  whence  we  nuy  infer,  that  what  has 
been  always  and  every  where  judged  reafonable,  muft  reallv 
be  fo.  Befides,  let  us  conftder  what  rendered  the  P§rtugueji 
heretofore  rich  and  powerful,  and  what  in  fome  meafure 
keeps  them  fo  dill,  is  it  not  their  Plantations?  If  we  aiked 
the  Cime  Queftion  with  regard  to  S^>,  we  muft  receive  the 
fame  Anfwcr ;  and  yet  there  it  nothing  more  certain,  than 
that  both  thefe  Nations  are  under  vail  tnconveniencies  with 
refpedl  to  their  Plantations  ;  for  they  draw  nothing  from  them 
but  in  Satiafiidlion  for  Commodities  and  Manufadures,  and 
yet  the  far  greateft  Part,  indeed  almoft  all  thefe  Commodi^ 
tics  and  Manufactures  they  purchafe  themfelves  from  other 
Nations;  notwithf^anding  which  prodigious  Obflade,  it  is 
apparent,  that  their  Plantations  are  not  only  the  great  and 
conftant,  but  almoft  the  fole  Source  of  their  Riches.  This 
aloiiL'  to  a  Man  of  Senfe  and  Refle£tion,  will  afford  a  full 
Conviction  of  the  Truth  of  what  has  been  advanced,  as 
to  the  Benefit  of  Plantations  in  general. 

There  is  no  fliorter  Method  with  refpeS  to  our  own  in 
particular,  than  to  confider  one  that  has  fome  ftaple  Com'* 
modity,  which  may  ferve  as  a  Model  for  the  reft  ;  and  I 
know  of  none  that  can  anfwcr  this  Purpofe  fo  well  as  Virp- 
may  one  of  the  oldeft,  beft  cultivated,  and  moft  populous  of 
our  Colonics  upon  the  Continent.  It  b  computed  that  the 
Number  of  Souls  indifcriminately  may  amount  in  Firginia  to 
about  half  a  Million,  and  of  thefe  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thoufand  Men,  Women,  and  Children,  may  be  white, 
which  (hews  this  Colony  is  in  itfelf  a  thing  of  prodigious  Im- 
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portmce;    the  next  thing  is   to  find  out  what  Advantagci 
this  Country  derives    from  fuch  a  Number  of  its    Subjefis 
dwelling  there.     In  the  firft  place,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
as  the  Value  of  Labour  differs  in  feveral  Parts  of  this  King- 
dom, fo  the  Labour  of  a  Man   in  mod  of  the  Plantations, 
is  not  only  as  advantageous  to  his  native  Country  as  if  he 
worked  at  home,  but  much  more  fo  :  I  believe,  upon  a  mo- 
derate  Computation,  we   may  reckon,    that   fuch    a   Perfon 
contributes  to  the  public  Stock,  by  which  1  mean  the  Income 
and  Wealth  of  the  Britijh  Nation,  four  times  as   much.     So 
that  we  may   with   reafon   reckon,  that  the  white  People  in 
Virginia^  one  with  another,   produce  twelve  Pounds  to  this 
Nation ;  the  reafon   of  which  will  appear,  when  we  confider 
the  Nature  of  their  Commerce  more  particularly.     But  be-* 
fides  this,    the  Negroes  are  of  great  Advantage  to  this  King- 
dom, though  of  infinitely  lefs  than  white  People   would  be, 
if  they  were  employed  in  the  fame  Work  ;    for  every  oiic 
ofthefe  poor  Creatures  confumes    yearly    two  Hilling-hoes, 
two  Wcedine-hoes,  two  Grubbing-hoes,  befides  Axes,  Saws, 
Wimbles,  Nails,  and  other  Iron  Tools   and  Materials.    On 
the  whole,  there  can  be  no  fort  of  Queftion,  becaufe  it  appears 
a  plain  Matter  of  Fa£t,  diat  thefe  People  neccflarily  take  off 
the  Sum  of  one  hundred  and   fifty    thoufand  Pounds  in  the 
Commodities  of  this  Country. 

I  have  before  ftated  (agreeable  to  what  able  Authors   have 
afferted  upon  this  Subjed)    fome  general  Principles  of  Com- 
putation, fuch    as  that  every    Head  in    this  Plantation  may 
be    reckoned    worth    twelve  Pounds  a  Year  to  the  Nation, 
which  muft  fecm   prodigious  ;  and  indeed  fo  docs  every  thing 
grounded  on  Calculation,  to  fuch  as  have  not  applied   them- 
felvcs  thereto ;    and  fo  they   always   will,    unlefs  clearly  ex- 
plained, which    is  what  I  (hall   next  attempt,  as  dcfirin|  to 
inculcate    ufefiil  Truths  capable  of  influencing  Men's  Prac- 
tice,  and    not    write    paradoxical  Difcourfes    for     my  own 
and    other    People*s    Amufcment.     In    order   to  untie  thefe 
Knots,  we    muft    confider,  that  the    People    in  this  Colony 
of  f^irginia  live  exaSly   as  we  do,  or  rather  more  freely  in 
that    generous,  open,  hofpitable,  and    confequently  expenfivc 
Methul   that  prevailed   here  in  the  laft   Age.     But  as   they 
are  fupplied  both    with  Nccefiaries  and  Conveniencies,  with 
the  Inftruments  of  Labour,  as  well  as   the  Means  of  Luxury, 
from   England^  it  follows   of  courfe,  that  they  muft  employ 
an    infinite  Number   of  Hands  to  provide  thefe.     For  it   is 
g^erally  known,  that  thefe  Demands  muft  be  fupplied  from 
thofe  Handicrafts   and  Mechanics  diat  have  moft  Hands  in 
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their  Service,  fuch  as  Weavers,  Shoemakersi  Hatters,  IroiH 
mongers.  Turners,  Joiners,  1  aylors.  Cutlers,  Smiths,  Bakerst 
Brewers,  Ropemakcrs,  Holicrs,  and  indeed  all  the  Mechanics 
in  England^  their  AlLtimfaclurL-s  bciug  good  Merchandis&e  in 
Virginia.  Thefe  Commodities  fent  thither,  befides  Linen, 
Silks,  India  Goods,  Wine,  and  other  foreign  Z^Ianufacturesi 
are,  C!«;th,  coarfc  and  fine  Serges,  Stuffs,  Bays,  Hats,  and 
all  Sorts  of  Habcrdafhcrs  Ware;  Hoes,  Bilb,  Axes,  Nails, 
Adzes,  and  other  Iron  Ware  ;  Cloaths  ready  made,  Knives, 
Bifkct,  P'lour,  Stockings,  Shoes,  Caps  for  Servants,  and  in 
fhort,  every  thing  that  is  made  in  England. 

But  ii  they  employ  thefe  People,  they  mufl  feed  them  like- 
wife,  and   pay  them   their  Wages,    and   not  only  them,  but 
thofe  who  take  the  Pains   to   go   between  the    Planters  and 
thefe    Workmen  ;     by    which    I    mean   the   Agents,    Mer- 
chants,   or    Factors,   who   tho'  fewer  in  Number,  yet   have 
their  Servants  and  Dcpcn^v;iit^,  who  from  the  Nature  of  their 
Employments,    expect   to   he  paid  at  a  better  Rate.     Neither 
is  this  all  ;  fur  wlicn  Thin^js  are  made  and  brought   to  the 
Faclor,  they  arc  never  the  nearer  to  the  Planter  in   Ftrginia^ 
but  mult  be  piit  into  the  Hands  of  a  new  Set  of  People,  who 
are  to  be  paid   for  the  Carriage  of  them.     So  that  now  I  think 
ti)c  mod  coninion  Capacity  may  underftand  how  the  Labour 
of  every  H^ad    in   any  Pi.uitation,  muft  be  worth  four  times 
as    much   to  the  Community  of  his  Mother-Country,  as  if  he 
wrought  at   Home  ;  for  if  he   fpends  fo  much,  and    pays  for 
what  he   liar,,  hoth  of  which  arc  undeniable,  his  Labour  muft 
produce  (o  niut  h.     Thla  Ihcws    the  Benefit  of  Plantations  to 
their   M(Jther  Country  ;  and  I   h"pc  there  is   no  need  to  fay, 
tliat   tills   Ihcvv".    how   much   Re^rard   and  Refpc6t   is  due  from 
tliofc  who   inan.niLC    the  AfKiirs  of   the    Mother-Country,   to 
thofe   v/ho   live  Lind    labour   fi^r  her  in  the  Plantations.     But 
becaufe   it    is  nv;t  impoJiblc   we  may  err  a  little  in  the  Mealurc 
of    iiU-rc   Computations,    and  as  I    am  far  from    defiring   to 
magnify    tlielo    Advantag:s  beyond  the  IVuth,  I   (hall  lay  it 
down  as  a   I'hing  certainly  to  bo  depended  upon,  that  every 
white  Perfon    in   Virginin^  one  with   another,  is  worth  to  this 
Nation     ten     Pounds,    which    will    make  the   Value   of  the 
whole    Plantation     equal  to   an   Annuity   of  i,2oc,ooo/.   to 
Great  Britain. 

This,  I  think,  is  already  in  a  great  meafure  demonftrated  ; 
but  as  I  am  vciy  iLnfible  that  many  People  will  ftill  think, 
full  Satisfaction  is  not  given  upon  this  Head,  if  they  are  not 
Ihewn  how  this,  or  at  Icail  the  grcateftPart  of  it  is  received, 
$hat  we  may  not  do  lliings  by  Halves,  my  next  Care  (ball 
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be  to  remove  this  Difficulty  likewife.  In  order  to  which  we 
muft  confider,  that  the  Trade  of  this  Colony,  as  well  as  that 
of  Maryland^  confifts  almoll  entirely  of  Tobacco ;  for  though 
the  Country  would  produce  feveral  excellent  Commodities  fit 
for  TradCy  yet  the  Planters  are  fo  wholly  bent  on  planting 
Tobacco,  that  they  feem  to  have  laid  smde  all  Thoughts  of 
other  Improvements.  TTiis  Trade  is  brought  to  fuch  Perfec- 
tion, that  the  Virginia  Tobacco,  efpecially  the  fweet-fccntcd, 
which  grows  on  York  River,  is  reckoned  the  beft  in  the  World, 
and  is  what  is  generally  vended  in  England  for  the  Home 
Confumption;  the  other  Sorts,  called  Oronoac^  and  that  of 
Maryland^  are  hotter  in  the  Mouth,  but  they  turn  to  as  good 
account,  being  in  demand  in  Holland,  Denmark^  Sweden j  and 
Ggrmany;  it  is  therefore  from  this  Commodity  that  we  are 
to  look  for  the  beft  Part  of  that  vaft  Sum  which  we  have  men- 
tioned^  and  if  we  proceed  diligently,  and  with  Attention,  I 
dare  (ay  we  fliall  not  (earch  in  vain. 

In  time  of  Peace,  I  am  perfuaded  from  feveral  different 
Calculations,  and  from  the  Comparifon  of  the  Informations  I 
have  fought  and  received  from  fuch  as  arc,  or  ought  to  be, 
beft  acquainted  with  thefe  Matters,  that  there  is  very  little 
Ids  than  one  hundred  thoufand  Hogfheads  of  Tobacco  ex- 
ported every  Year  from  this  Colony  ;  that  between  three  and 
fbur  hundred  Ships  are  employed  in  this  Trade,  and  upwards 
of  four  thoufand  Seamen.  If  we  take  things  upon  this  foot, 
then  the  hundred  thoufand  Hogflieads  of  ToImicco  will  produce 
about  the  Sum  at  which  I  have  fixed  the  Produce  of  this  Co- 
lony to  the  Nation ;  but  it  may  be  faid,  that  if  we  take  To- 
bacco for  the  Commodities  and  Manufactures  that  we  fend 
to  Virginia^  it  differs  very  widely  from  an  Annuity,  and  that 
inftead  of  receiving  1,200,000/.  from  thePerfons  inhabiting 
this  Plantation,  we  return  them  the  moft  valuable  Things  we 
have,  for  60,000,000  Pounds, of  Tobacco,  which  in  itfelf  is 
no  Neceffary  of  Life,  and  which  we  might  very  well  do  with- 
out. Thus  we  are  all  at  Sea  again,  and  it  is  my  Bufinefs 
to  fet  us  once  more  on  Shore ;  and  if  I  am  able  to  clear  up 
this  laft  Mift,  I  hope  there  will  for  ever  after  be  fiir  Wea- 
ther for  the  Plantations. 

The  Solution  of  this  Difficulty,  fo  as  not  to  leave  the  leaft 
Shadow  of  Doubt,  is  very  far  from  being  a  Thing  extremely 
hard.  Let  us  confider  that  Tobacco  was  in  ufe  amongft  us 
long  before  it  was  cultivated,  or  at  leaft  brought  to  Perfedi- 
on,  as  appears  by  King  James  I.  writing  a  Book  againft  it ; 
mheX  we  ufed  came  hither  from  Brazil^  or  from  the  Spanijh 
Flantationsi  and  was  a6tually  fold  here  from  four  to  feven- 
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teen  Shillings  a  Pound.  In  cafe  cbe  Cooiiiia|Kioa  of  To- 
bacco had  b^ome  equal  to  what  it  is  now,  aoa  w€  had  been 
furniflied  with  it  by  Foreigners,  it  would  hatr  carrtd  of  all 
our  Commodities  and  Manufa&ures  into  the  Bar_  in  ^  bu: 
fuppore  it  had  fallen  to  five  Shillings  a  Pound  ooIt,  this  alcne 
would  have  coft  us  feven  Millions  cither  in  Goods  or  iz 
Money.  I  am  very  fcnfible  that  the  Suppoficion  i»  iil  fcuik:- 
ed,  and  that  Tobacco  at  five  Shillings  a  PcnUxi  co4«Ai  cm 
have  grown  into  general  Uk^  but  into  frequens  and  cooaaMi 
Ufc  it  would  have  grown ;  and  therefore  it  mL&  have  cofi  ^y 
a  great  deal  i  whence  it  may  be  juftly  inferred,  that  os: 
Home  Confumption  is  fo  much  faved  as  the  Value  anaouno 
to.  Bdidcs  this,  we  export  annually  forty  thoiiCuid  Hog- 
Ihcads,  which  produces  us  generally  Uirce  hundred  thouiand 
Pounds,  the  neat  annual  Income  of  one  Commodity  brought 
over  from  one  of  our  Colonies.  By  this  Samp!e  let  us  \a^si 
of  the  reil,  for  v/e  cannot  pretend  to  infift  upon  any  other  in 
this  Chapter. 

All  the  other  Colonics,  Settlements,  and  EftaUiihmcno, 
which  we  have  in  liiiTcrcnt  Parts  of  the  Worid,  contribute 
in  Ike  manner,  but  in  different  Propoitions,  to  take  off  the 
Commodities  and  Manufactures,  to  employ  the  People,  lo 
increafe  the  Shipping,  and  to  extend  the  Trade  of  this  Nation; 
and  with  this  fmgular  and  valuiible  Advantage,  that  fo  long  25 
we  behave  towards  them  with  the  Duty  and  Tenderneis  of  a 
Parent,  it  is  fimply  impofiible  that  this  Trade  Ibould  fail  us, 
or  that  we  fliould  lofe  any  Part  of  our  Plantation  Commerce, 
which  is  augmenting  every  Day.  We  have  already  cnuxTiC- 
rated  the  principal  Commodities  we  have  from  thence,  anJ 
(hewn  how  they  become,  when  wrought,  to  all  Intents  and  Pur- 
pofcs  uur  own  Manufactures ;  fo  that  the  People  in  the  Colo- 
nies, and  their  Slaves,  where  they  have  Slaves,  undergo  :ill 
the  Drudgery  and  Labour,  while  we  fubfift  our  own  People  by 
the  Manufacture  of  their  Commodities,  and  draw  from  thence 
annually  immenfe  Profits,  in  which  the  People  of  the  Plan- 
tations have  no  Share  whatfoever.  Such  are  the  Preropiives 
of  a  Mother-Country,  and  fuch  and  fo  great  the  Benefits  ihe 
reaps  by  being  fo  ! 

But  it  may  pofTibly  be  infinuated,  that  our  Colonies  drain 
us  of  a  Multitude  of  People,  that  the  Number  of  its  Inha- 
bitants is  both  the  Strength  and  Riches  of  the  Country ;  and 
that  therefore  whatever  our  Advanuges  in  this  way  may  be, 
it  is  not  impoflible  that  ftill  greater  A()vantag^  would  have 
accrued,  if  thefe  People  had  remained  in  Briiain.  But  in 
Ibis  tbere  lies  a  great  I*  allacy,  for  the  Tntfh  of  the  Matter  is* 
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that  ia  a  Country  like  ours,  where  Trade  and  Manufa&ures 
flouri(h«  Colonies  are  fo  far  from  being  a  DrainV'tBat  they  re- 
ally procure,  or  at  leaft  arc  one  principal  CauTe  of  augment- 
ing our  People  \  and  though  at  firft  fight  this  may  look  like  a 
Paradox,  yet  when  attentively  confidered,  the  Reafons  offered 
to  fupport  it,  will  fhew  that  it  is  a  IVuth.  The  People  we 
have  in  the  Plantations  confunie  more  Goods  of  the  Growth 
and  Manuiii£ture  of  this  Ifiand,  than  if  they  were  at  Home  i 
this  creates  a  Demand  that  heightens  Wages,  and  this  again  at- 
tra£is  People  from  other  Nations.  Befides  our  Plantations,  ge- 
nerally fpeaking,  draw  off  in  the  Beginning  only  fuch  Sort 
of  People,  as  citber  would  not,  or  could  not  have  iiaid  at 
Home ;  and  therefore  inftead  of  lofmg  fo  many  as  went  thi- 
ther, we  really  kept  them  and  their  Pofterity  by  this  very 
means.  As  to  thofe  again  that  have  gone  over  fmce,  with  a 
View  to  raife  their  Fortune  by  their  Induflry,  we  can  no  mora 
be  faid  to  lofe  them,  than  if  they  had  removed  from  one  Part 
of  this  Ifland  to  the  other ;  and  the  Fa6l,  when  truly  dated,  is, 
that  by  going  to  the  Plantations,  fettling  and  improving  there, 
they  have  done  as  much  more  Good  than  ihcy  could  pofCbly 
have  done  by  flaying  at  Home.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  as  no  fuch 
£vil  as  this  Drain  of  People  is  pretended  to  be,  has  been  ever 
yet.  felt,  fo  it  is  not  at  ail  likely  that  it  ever  will ;  for  the  very 
fame  Caufes  that  excite  a  Difpofition  to  go  and  fettle  in  the 
Colonies,  muft  be  ever  produdive  of  beneficial  Confequences 
to  the  Mother-Country,  fo  long  as  this  Relation  between  theoL  • 
continues,  that  is,  fo  long  as  we  continue  a  trading  Country, 
and  a  maritime  Power. 

After  having'  thus  examined  into  the  Reafon  of  the  thins, 
and  ihewn  how  great  a  Probability  there  is,  that  this  fingle 
Objection  that  has  been,  or  can  be  made,  has  really  no  Foun- 
dation; let  \\%  next  have  recourfc  to  Experience,  for  if- 
that  concurs  with  our  Reafonings^  we  muft  certainly  be  in 
the  right.  In  the  fir  ft  place  let  us  afk,  IVhat  was  the  Coh^- 
ditiM  of  this  Country  before  we  had  any  Plantations?  Th« 
Anfwer  drawn  from  Hiftory  and  Obfervation,  muft  be  to 
this  effect:  At  the  time  Queen  Elizabeth  entered  upon  the- 
Government,  the  Cuftoms  produced  thirty-fix  thoufand 
Pounds  a  Year ;  at  the  Reftoration,  they  were  let  to  farm 
for  four  bundled  thoufand  Pounds,  and  produced  confide- 
rably.  above  di^uble  that  Sum  before  the  Revolution.  7-he 
People  of  London^  before  we  had  any  Plantations,  and  but 
"Very  little  Trade,  were  computed  at  about  one  hundred  thou- 
£uid;  at  thePcath  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  they  wer«  incrca(e<L 
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to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoubnd,  and  ait  now  about  fix 
tines  that  Number.  In  dtofe  Days,  we  had  not  only  our 
Naval  Stores,  but  our  Ships  from  our  Neighbours.-  Gnmmij 
fiirniflied  us  with  all  Things  made  of  Metal,  even  to  Nails  j 
Wine,  Paper,  Linen,  and  a  thonfand  other  Things  came 
from  Franci.  Portugal  furniflied  us  with  Sugani  all  the  Pro- 
duce of  America  was  poured  upon  us  from  &fain\  and  the  Vt^ 

,  nttiam  and  Gihotfe  reuiled  to  us  the  Coixunoditics  of  the  Eaji^ 
Indies  at  their  own  Price.  In  fhort,  the  legal  Intereft  of  Mo- 
ney was  Twelve  per  Cent,  and  the  common  Price  of  onr  Land 
ten  or  twelve  Years  Purchafc.  We  may  add,  that  our  Manu- 
fadureS  were  few,  and  thofc  but  indinerent,  the  Number  of 
EngUJh  Merchants  very  fmal),  and  our  Shipping  much  inferior 
to  what  now  belong  to  the  Northern  Cdonies.  Thefc  arc 
plain  and  certain  Faas :  but  as  foon  as  we  began  to  extend 
our  Trade,  and  to  make  Settlements  Abroad,  the  Face  of  our 
Affairs  changed,  the  Inhabitants  of  the  City  of  London  were 
doubled  by  the  End  of  the  laft  Period,  and  are  again  doubU 
before  the  End  of  this ;  our  Shrpptng  increafed  hi  a  ftill  greater 
Proportion  5  we  coined  within  twetity  Years  after  that  Queet^'s 
Death,  above  five  Millions  at  the  Tower  \  in  twenty  Years  af- 
ter that,  fcven)  and  in  the  next  twenty  Years,  eight ;  which 
are  indubitable  Proofs,  that  we  had  gained  a  prodigious  fiahict 
of  Trade  in  our  favour. 

The  next  Point  I  (hall  confider  is,  Iflkit  our  ConSim 
has  been  Jince  ?  And  with  refpcS  to  this  I  may  boldly  af- 
firm, that  it  has  altered  for  the  better,  almoft  to  a  IXrgree 
beyond  Credibility  or  Computation.  Our  ManufaAures  are 
prodigioufly  increafed,  chiefly  by  the  Demand  for  them  in 
the  Plantations,  where  they  at  Icaft  take  off  one  half,  and 
furnifh  us  with  many  valuable  Commodities  for  Exporti- 
tion.  Inftead  of  taking  the  Quantities  we  were  wont  to  do 
of  Goods  from  other  Nations,  we  adually  export  thofe  very 
Goods,  and  fometimes  to  the  very  £ime  Nations.  Sug^r, 
Rum,  and  Tobacco,  are  the  Sources  of  private  Wealth,  and 
public  Revenue,  which  would  have  been  fo  many  Drains  that 
would  have  beggared  us,  had  they  not  been  raifed  in  our 
Plantations.  It  is  no  longer  in  the  Power  of  the  Ruffians^ 
to  make  us  pay  what  they  pleafe  for  Flax  and  Hemp.  The 
Swedes  cannot  compel  us  to  pay  their  own  Price,  and  that  too 
in  ready  Money,  for  Pitch  and  Tar,  nor  would  it  be  in  their 
Power  to  diftrcfs  us,  Ihould  they  attempt  it,  by  raifing  the 
Price  of  Copper  and  Iron.  Logwood  is  fimk  feventy-five  per 
Cerrt.  Indigo,  and  otl^r  Dying  Materials,  are  in  our  Power, 
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aad'  at  moderate  Prices.  In  (hoit,  the  Advantage  are  infi- 
nite that  redound  to  us  from  our  Amirican  Empire,  where  we 
have  at  leaft  a  Million  of  Briti/h  Subjeds,  and  between  fif- 
teen hundred  and  two  thoufand  Sail  of  Ships  conflantly  em- 
ployed. Such  have  been  the  Fruits,  fuch  is  the  Condition  of 
our  Plantations ;  and  let  any  Man  doubt  of  the  Benefits  refult- 
ing  from  them  to  this  Nation  if  he  can ;  or  when  he  reflefis 
on  the  Numbers  maintained  here  by  their  Induftry,  and  even 
by  their  Luxury,  let  him  deny,  or  envy  their  Wealth,  if  it  is 
in  his  Power* 


CHAP.    VIII. 

Of  Navigation  and  Shippings  the  great  Advantages  arifmg  from 
them  to  all  Nations  in  general^  and  to  ours  in  particular  ^ 
tvithfome  Ohfervatioris  on  the  natural  Advantages  of  one  Coun^ 
try  over  another  in  tbefe  refpe£fs. 

TH  E  Advantages  of  Shipping  and  Navigation  have  been 
more  than  once  incidentally  mentioned  already;  but 
it  was  neceflfary  to  beftow  an  intire  Chapter  upon  thefe  Sub- 
jects, that  the  Importance  of  them  might  the  more  clcarlv 
appear.  Navigation  is  a  thing  of  fuch  Confequence,  that  if 
it  be  profecutra  with  Vigour  and  Application,  it  may  prove 
the  means  of  eftablifhing  Commerce,  and  of  fuftaining  and 
preferving  it  even  where  Commodities  are  wanting,  f  have 
already  mewed  that  this  is  the  great  Advantage  of  the 
Dutch^  but  at  the  fame  time  an  Advantage  attended  with  ma- 
ny Infecurities.  It  does  indeed  Honour  to  the  Abilities  and 
Diligence  of  a  People,  that  without  deriving  from  Nature, 
either  Materials  for  Building,  or  Naval  Stores,  fhe  exceeds  all 
other  Nations  in  Shipping;  but  at  the  fame  time  there  it 
no  Difficulty  in  forefeeing  the  Condition  of  that  Nation  muft 
be  liable  to  great  Alterations;  for  whatever  is  violent  and 
contrary  to  Nature,  cannot  laft  long;  and  thofe  are  (hallow 
Politicians,  who  fancy  that  Solidity  and  Strength  arife  from 
a  fudden  and  vigorous  Growth,  whereas  States  that  become 
foon  formidable,  Toon  pafs  the  Prime  of  Life.  It  mud  how- 
ever be,  allowed,  that  while  Navigation  can  be  kept  up,  there 
is  no  Danger  that  Trade  will  fail,  or  oven  decline.  It  is  by 
this  means,  that  the  whole  World  is  conne^ed,  and  all  the 
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^^ifferent  Parts  of  it  correTpond  one  with  ahoCher.  it  ii  tliii 
Cbrrefpondence  that  introduces  new  Cemihodities,  and  fell 
on  foot  frdOi  ManufaAures.  The  CtriM  Ware  of  chat  fa* 
mous  Empire,  and  Japan^  have  certainly  coft  Bm^pe  laffge 
Sums  of  Money,  but  thefe  have  in  a  good  meafiire  beoi 
compenfated  by  the  Potteries,  which  a  Spirit  of  Imitattoa 
has  produced  in  various  Countries,  but  in  Jialkmi^  Smgimti 
and  France  particularly.  In  the  fiune  nvanner,  the  Cotton 
Manufactures  of  the  Indies j  have  produced  ibe  Kke  in  £«- 
rope ;  and  there  is  the  utmoft  Certainiv,  that  the  Silk  Trade  it 
fprcad  even  hither  by  degrees,  from  Chiruiy  where  it  was  ori- 
ginally cultivated. 

It  appears  therefore  that  Navigation  has  a  double  Advan* 
tage,  it  enables  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Country  where  it  flon* 
ri&es,  to  export  what  they  have,  and  to  import  what  they  havo 
not.  Nay,  it  docs  ftill  more,  for  it  vcAs  in  them  a  Power 
of  procuring  CommoJiiies  from  one  Place,  and  after  manu- 
f^uring  them  at  Homes  c.x[>oriing  them  to  another ;  and  a 
little  Praflicc  of  this  bort,  begets  I'uch  a  Genius  for  Com- 
merce, that  fuch  as  arc  accuftonicd  to  it,  are  continually 
inventing  new  Methods  for  augmenting  the  Number  of  Ad- 
vantages they  derive  from  ihcncc,  and  repairing  the  Dcfi» 
cicncics  which  arife  in  length  of  time,  and  from  that  Vi- 
ciflitude  to  which  all  thines  in  this  ^Vorld  are  liable.  They 
have  a  conftant  Knowledge  of  the  \v' ants  cf  other  Coun* 
tries,  and  the  Means  by  which  they  may  be  fupplied,  and 
this  gives  them  vaft  Opportunirics  of  enriching  themfelvcs, 
merely  by  being  tlic  Agents  and  Carriers  between  thofc  who 
fuffcr  from  Indigence,  and  fuch  as  are  ^'k(^cd  with  Abundance. 
Thefe  People  avail  ihcmfclvc^*  r.f  the  Condition  of  both,  for 
they  fell  in  proportion  to  the  Nccellitics  of  thofc  that  buy,  what 
they  purcliafe  cheap  from  thofe  who  fold  cheap,  hccaufc  they 
had  Plenty,  By  frequent  Voyages  to  the  fr.mi:  Country  they 
find  means  to  tranfport  from  thence  fkilful  Artifts  to  their 
own,  where  by  the  Applieation  of  their  Talents,  they  difco- 
ver  Treafures  that  had  long  lain  hid  from  the  Natives  them- 
felvcs, and  by  the  PropoCil  of  nr^iit  Advantages,  they  cn^gc 
in  like  manner  the  ableft  M.miruiLhircrs  to  dcHirt  the  Place 
of  their  Birth  for  aiioti'.er,  vi'herc  they  may  thrive  more  and 
labour  lef^.  By  the  Time  Method  they  extend  that  Nari- 
giition,  with  the  Value  of  which  they  are  fo  well  acquaint- 
ed, and  thus  transfer  the  Advantages  long  reaped  b}'  others 
to  themfelvcs.  It  was  by  a  Man  they  rcTcafcd  out  of  Prifon 
^t  L'fifon^  that  the  Z)ir/rA  were  fiift  taught  the  Route  to  the 
Bajhhdiet  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  and  they  were  indehi- 
'4  ed 


cA  to  f^^Ai^. Pilots  for  die  fiift  VoyagcB  they  ihade  to  the 
JPSfi-hiies^  aftd  alTo  to  J^n. 

While  we  wbft  Stran^M^  here  to  Navig^idon,  lonr  Coun- 
try wa3  thih  of  People,  tre  lived  a$  it  wcie,  upon  the  main 
Stock.  A  fi^ '  Staple  Commodities,  and  a  very  few  Manila 
fa6lures  tvere  all  we  had,  and  when  taken  oiF  by  Foreigners, 
they  furniAed  us  with  what  they  thought  fir,  and  almoft 
at  their  bWn  Rates.  But  when  once  Navigiitibn  began  to 
thrive,  whcfn  iAftead  of  freighting  other  People's  Ships,  we 
bought  Vftflels  of  our  own,  and  our  People  began  to  take 
a  Liking  to  the  Sea,  the  State  of  Things  were  quickly  changed; 
We  brought  home  iht  Produd  of  other  Countp^s  at  a  fmall 
Expence,  in  comparifon  of  what  they  coft  us,  and  by  open- 
ing different  Markets,  found  means  to  vend  what  we 
carried'  out,  at  much  higher  Rates.  This  Intercourfe  did 
not  continue  long  before  it  introduced  an  Alteration  of  Man- 
ners, a  Change  in  our  Habits,  Furniture,  Building,  and  Way 
of  Living ;  in  (hort,  it  mulypHed  our  Wants,  and  the  Dcfire 
of  fappiying  them  begot  Plenty.  As  we  imported  many 
Things  from  Abroad  that  were  entirely  new  and  ftrangc, 
fo  we  found  many  Things  at  Home  of  fmall  Value,  which 
were  in  high  Efteem  Abroad.  In  Procefs  of  Time,  we 
looked  more  clofely  into  the  Caufes  why  other  Nations  were 
rich,  and  having  found  them,  we  began  to  imitate  tlieir  Ma- 
nufa£bures,  and  improve  their  Inventions.  In  refpe£t  to  the 
latter,  we  were  lemarkably  happy,  and  this  very  foon  en- 
abled us  to  excel  in  the  former.  Thus  we  learn  from  one 
Nation  to  Weave,  from  another  to  Dye,  and  from  a  third 
to  vary  our  Manufactures  from  Cloths  into  Stuffs.  We  learn 
from  the  Germans  Clock  and  Watch- Work;  we  brought 
the  Art  of  making  Glafs  from  lialyi  and  by  the  Duhh  we 
were  inftruficd  in  the  curious  Myftery  of  calling  Types  for 
Printing,  in  all  which  we  now  are  equal,  and  in  the  two 
firft  without  Controverfy,  fupcrior  to  our  Mailers ;  nor  fhould 
I  hcfitate  in  affirming  the  fame  of  the  lall,  if  it  depended  not 
upon  a  fingle  Hand,  whol£  Dexterity  feems  to  be  above  the 
reach  of  Imitation. 

It  is  by  our  Progrefs  in  Navigation,  that  we  have  re- 
alized and  fecured  the  Advantages  Nature  inveflcd  us  with 
by  our  Situation.  By  this  means  every  Harbour,  every  little 
Fort,  Inlet  and  Creek,  is  become  a  new  Benefit,  as  it  opens 
a  Paffagc  for  what  we  want  to  fend  Abroad,  and  an  En- 
trance to  whatever  we  would  bring  Home.  To  this  we  owe 
the  happy  Dillribution  of  our  IVadc,  fo  that  every  Branch 
•f  it  is,  or   may   be  managed  to  the  utmoft  Advantage,  as 
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it  is  fcarce  poffible  for  any  Wind  to  blow  that  does  not 
carrv  Veflels  fifom  one  Port  and  Iring  fhtm  into  another  $ 
in  mort,  Navigation  may  be  confidered  as  -the  Channd  thro' 
which  aU  our  Commerce  circulates ;  and  from  hence  vft 
may  Icarn,  of  how  great  Importance  it  is,  that  it  fliouU 
he  free  and  undiflurWd;  from  hence  we  fee,  diat  what- 
ever clogs  or  impedes  it,  mud  be  a  uliiver&l  Detriment; 
for  it  is  with  the  Body  Politic,  as  with  the  Natural  Body, 
if  the  Circulation  fuffcrs,  it  can  never  be  {ound ;  and  from 
hence  we  alfo  difcovcr,  that  whatever  promotes  Navigation, 
promotes  the  general  Intcreft  of  the  Nation,  as  Trade  de- 
pends upon  it,  and  upon  Trade  the  Value  of  our  Houfesi 
our  Lands,  and  their  Produce, 

To  enter  into  the  Hiftory  of  our  Shipping,  would  kad 
vs  into  a  very  large  Field,  which,  Aough  curious  and  en* 
tertaining,  would  not  cor.t  ibute  to  inflrud  us  much,  yet 
a  few  Touches  upon  this  Hift«  ly  may  be  vtrj'  proper.  Our 
Shipping  ir  tht  Days  of  the  Norman  Kings,  could  he  but 
very  inconfiderablc ;  for  in  Quecfi  Elizabeth^i  Time,  that  is, 
in  iS75>  I  fi"d  'hat  the  wholj  Royal  Navy  confiftcd  of  but 
twenty-four  Ships,  the  largcft  ct  which  was  the  Trismpbf 
cf  the  Burthen  of  cnc  thou  fund  I'ons ;  the  fmalltfi  Wjls  call- 
ed the  George^  and  was  under  (ixty  Tons;  I  jikewife  find, 
that  all  the  Shipping  in  Eviglcind  above  the  Burthen  of  for- 
ty Tons,  and  below  that  of  an  hundred  Tons,  amounted 
only  to  fix  hundred  and  fifty -fix  Veflels  ;•  and  thofe'df  an  hun- 
dred Tons  ana  upwards,  of  all  Sizes,  amounted  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five.  The  whole  of  our  Naval  Force,  (for 
not  only  all  the  Ships  in  the  Queen's  Service,  in  j/.  Z).  1588, 
or  (he  could  hire,  but  as  many  more  were  fitted  out  at 
die  Expence  cf  the  Inhabitants  of  S«a  Ports,  and  other  pri- 
vate Perfons)  yet  amounted  in  the  whole,  but  to  one  hun- 
ded  and  forty-three,  including  Tenders,  Storefliips,  and 
VcHels  of  all  oizes,  great  and  fmall.  In  the  Reign  of  Kina 
yamesy  there  were  nine  Ships  of  War  added  to  the  Ro}'u 
Kav  \  and  whereas  at  the  Death  of  Queen  Eltzahfth,  the 
Na*  y  mipjit  confift  of  fixtccn  thoufknd  Tons,  at  the  Death 
of  Kiiig  y<ii?u's  it  amounted  to  twenty -three  thoufand.  In 
his  Reii^n,  Ship-building  was  brought  to  a  great  Perfe<3ion, 
by  the  fdirt'.is  Pf?hra*  Peit^  who,  after  a  libera]  Education 
in  the  Uni.crfity,  rppll»fl  himrelf  with  vaft  Succefs  to  this 
curious  Art,  in  wiiich  he  nrii\i:d  at  much  greater  Perfieflion 
than  any  Man  in  his  Time.  Before  the  brcalcintr  out  of  the 
Civil  Wars,  our  Navy  was  confiderably  incrca(ed;  and  this 
I  ta'cc  to  be  the  clearcll  Proof  of  the  Increafc  of  our  Ship- 
ping 
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fAng  and  IJavig^tion,  which  always  augmented  in  the  fame 
nopdrcion)  the  Caofes  of  which  we  need  not  explain,  becaule 
die  Thing  fpeaks  rtfdf. 

At  the  Time  of  the  Reftoration,  our  Fleet  was  very  con- 
Alerahlcy  and  on  account  of  the  Dutch  War  that  followed 
foon  after,  was  greatly  augmented.  In  the  Year  167c,  the 
Lord  Kcyper  J3r//^;»tf;7  af&rmed,  that  for  tea  Years  paft,  the 
annual  Charge  of  the  Navy  amounted  to  half  a  Million  ;  and 
ID  1678,  he  Royal  Navy  confif^cd  of  clghty-thrcc  Ships,  of 
which  Afty*eight  were  of  the  Line  of  Battle ;  and  at  this 
Time  Sir  IViIliain  Petty  computes,  that  the  Exports  f>f  this 
Nation  amounted  to  ten  Millions  a  Year.  I'he  Balance 
of  our  Trade  is  by  Dr.  DavenarJ  fixed  at  this  Time  to  two 
Millions,  and  indeed  it  could  not  be  lefs.  At  the  Re\'olution 
the  Royal  Navy  confifled  of  one  hundred  feventy-threc  Sail, 
ttreat  and /mall,  carrying  in  the  whole  about  feven  thoufand 
Guns.  Since  that  Time,  it  has  been  continually  xncreafing, 
(o  that  according  to  the  lad  AbftraA  in  the  prefent  Year,  it 
amounts  to  three  hundred  twenty-two  Sail,  carrying  twelve 
thoufand  two  hundred  and  fevcnty  Pieces  of  Cannon  ;  and  jf 
all  were  in  CommifSon,  and  manned  to  their  full  Comple- 
ment, they  would  amount  to  eighty-three  thoufand  four  hun- 
dred Seamen.  We  may  from  thence  form  fome  Idea  of  the 
vaft  Augmentation  of  our  Navigation  and  Shipping  in  general, 
which  without  all  doubt  has  been,  if  not  exa£tiy,  yet  very 
nearly  in  Proportion  to  that  of  our  Fleet 

There  is  yet  another  kind  of  Computation  which  may  be 
of  great  ufe  to  a  young  Reader,  and  that  arifes  from  the  dom- 
parUbn  that  may  be  made  between  the  Maritime  Powers  of 
Europe;  a  Point  that  has  very  often  and  very Juftly  exer- 
cifed  the  Thoughts  of  the  greateft  Men.  Sir  U^lter  Raleigh 
made  a  very  ingenious  Calculation  of  the  Maritime  Power  of 
Europe  in  his  Time ;  and  Sir  TVilltam  Petty  from  better  Lights 
gave  us  another  Calcubtihn,  which  has  been  confidered  as  tho 
Standard  ever  fince.  He  thought  that  the  Dutch  had  about 
900,000  Ton  in  Shipping;  Great  Britain  500,000}  Sweden^ 
Denmark^  and  the  Trading- Towns  in  Germany  250,000 ; 
Portugal  and  Italy  250,000  lilcewife,  and  France  about 
100,000.  But  lince  that  Time,  Things  have  altered  very 
much,  both  with  rerpe<fl  to  us  and  other  Powers,  infomuch  that 
I  am  fully  pcrfuaded,  that  our  Shipping  was  before  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  late  War,  at  leaft  double  to  what  it  might 
be  at  the  Conclufion  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  It  is,  I  muft 
frpely  acknowledge,  a  very  difficult  thing  to  pretend  to  give 
with  any  Degree  of  Exactncfs,  tlie  prcfcnt  Proportions  of  Ma- 
ritime 
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ridme  t'owcr;  however  till  a  better  can  befbrme^  I  flatter 
myfelf  the  following  Table  may  have  its  Ufcts. 

«  If  the  Shipping  of  Eunpi.  be  divided  into  twenty  Fvti»* 
dien 

.  Great  Britain^  &c.  hath             ■  — — _-    5 

ThR  United Prmnces                           ■  -■    "    ■    6 

The  Subjcdh  of  the  Northern  Crowns  • 2 

The  trading  Cities  of  Germany^  and  the  At^frmn  1^^- 

tberlaadi             ■                          ■    n 

France                 "   '  ""■                 *■  ■     ■■  ■                  a 

^in  and  Pertugal                '  ■                 a 

Jeafy^  and  the  reft  of  Eur$pe        ■  ■      1 

The  Grounds  upon  which  this  Calculation  ftandt,  wouM 
require  a  great  dcd  of  Room  to  explain.  And  after  all,  it 
mieht  prove  no  cafy  thing  to  pcrfuade  fuch  as  are  acquainted 
wiui  the  Commerce  only  of  this  or  that  particular  Countryi 
to  admit  that  the  Computation  is  fairly  made ;  but  however^ 
it  will  I  dare  fay  be  found,  that  fuch  as  are  concemed  for 
any  particular  Country,  will  albw  the  Table  to  be  right 
enough  as  to  the  reft,  which  is  as  much  as  any  one  can  wcfi 
expedt.  It  muft  be  alfo  allowed,  that  as  thefe  Proportioni 
are  continually  varying  more  or  lefs,  fo  a  Computation  of  this 
Kind  cannot  long  continue  very  near  the  Truth ;  but  as  thcfe 
Defcdis  are  in  the  Nature  of  the  thing,  and  not  at  all  in 
the  Computation  itfelf,  this  is  a  reafonaole  Excufe;  and  be- 
fides,  with  refped  to  the  End  for  which  it  is  here  produced,  it 
ii  fuificiently  ui'eful,  as  it  will  fcrve  to  give  a  general  Notion 
•f  this  Matter,  and  by  (hewing  its  Importance,  put  the  Reader 
upon  fuch  an  Enquires  as  may  enable  him  to  reflify  any 
EiTors  that  Time  and  Chance,  which  happen  to  all  Things, 
0iay  introduce* 


CHAP. 
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J  ViiW  rf  the  Rreign  Tradi'ofHiax  Britain,  Jbiwiftg  the 

Jiveral  CHtntries  to  which  we  export^  and  frdm  which  wt 

import  Commoditsei  and  Manufaifures ;  with  feme  Obfirva^ 

tisns  and  Remaris  -en  the  Nature  ef  the  Commerce  carried  on 

to  and  from  tin  fever al  CowUries  therein  mentioned. 

TH  £  Defign  of  this  Chapter  is  no  more  than  to  exhibit 
the  Heads  of  a  General  Hiftory  of  Britijh  Commerce, 
and  to  trace  the  Outlines  of  a  prodigioiK  Structure :  that  after 
having  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  general  Principles 
relating  to  Tra^ie  and  Navigation,  and  feen  how  far  they  are 
capable  of  coiKributijig  to  the  Welfare  of  any  People^  it 
may  be  alfo  in  the  Power  of  tlie  Perufer,  to  have  a  Glimpfe 
at  lead  of  the  great  £nd  to  which  this  is  direded,  and  ac- 
quire fome  Idea  of  what  makes  fuch  a  mighty  Noife  in  the 
World,  I  mean  the  Britifi)  Commerce.  A  thing  \«4iich  at-'* 
tcntively  and  diftifxSlly  cx)nruk:red,  will  appear  to  be  in  thff 
fmall  Number  of  thofe  which  Fame  has  endeavoured  to  ma|« 
ntfy  in  vain  ;  *fid  yet  there  is  nothing  aK>re  true,  than  that  oL^ 
moft  every  iinglc  Branch  of  it  is  very  capable  of  Improvement ; 
lb  capable,  that  I  make  no  Scruple  of  affirming  the  Commerce 
of  Britain  might  be  ratfed  as  much  beyond  what  it  now  is,  as 
it  has  been  carried  be3rond  what  it  was  at  the  Time  of  the  Re* 
ftoration.  A  Work  worthy  the  Attention,  and  which  would 
well  reward  the  Pains  of  our  difintereftcd  Patriots,  and 
virtuous  Minidcrs.  Let  us  at  prefent  overlook  the  future 
ProfpeA,  and  content  ouriclves  with  confidering  it  as  it  is. 

The  Commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Countriei 
fubjed  to  the  Gr?.nd  Signior^  is  carried  on  by  the  Merchants 
incorporated  into  the  Levant  or  Turiey  Company,  now  open'd 
in  fuch  a  manner,  by  a  iatc  Statute,  as  to  be  more  capable  of 
anfwering  national  Purpofcs ;  without  lefTcning  the  particular 
Advantage*:,  which  7tirhy  Merchants  ought  in  Juftice  ta 
enjoy.  The  Commodities  we  export  are  chiefly  Lead, 
Tin,  and  Iron ;  and  of  our  Woollen  Manufii^iures,  Broad 
Cloth,  and  long  Klls.  It  is  alfo  faid,  that  our  Merchants 
fend  thither  French  and  Lijbon  Sugars,  as  well  as  Bullion, 
We  take  in  Return  raw  Silk  in  gieat  Qiiantitics,  which  how. 
ever  is  only  proper  for  the  Shute  of  our  Damafk,  and  other 
colour'd  Sjlks ;  will  alfo  fcrve  for  making  Stockings,  Cralloons, 
and  Silver  and  Gold  Lace  5  but  is  not  proper  for  the  Warp  of 
any  Silk,  nor  even  for  the  Woof  of  fome  of  tlie  finer  Sorts, 
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We  import  alfo  Grogram  Yarn,  DTing  Stufis  of 
kinds,  brug:s.  Soap,  Leather,  Cotton,  Fruity  Ofl,  &r. 
While  the  War  continued,  it  was  a  great  Help  to  us  in  this 
Trade,  as  the  French  are  our  princi^  Cooipetitors  therein  | 
and  as  they  fuiFer'd  very  feverely  not  only  by  Captures,  but  by 
the  high  Infurance  they  pay'd  on  all  the  Goods  they  exported  $ 
(b  they  could  not  but  come  \trf  dear  to  Markets,  and  per- 
baps  we  prcfcrve  flill  foofie  of  the  Advantages  then  acquired. 

We  export  to  Italy  of  our  own  Commodities,  Tin  and 
Lead,  great  Qiiantitics  of  Fifli,  fuch  as  Pilchards,  Hening5, 
Salmon,  Cod,  i^c.  Various  Kinds  of  Eafi-IfuHa  Goods;  and 
of  our  Manufa£lures,  Broad  Cloths^  Long  Ells,  Bays,  Drug- 
gets, Camblets,  and  other  Stufis;  as  alfo  Leather  and  otli«r 
Things.  We  import  from  thence  prodigious  Quantities  of 
Silk,  raw,  thrown,  and  wrought;  Wine,  Oil,  Soap,  Olives, 
Dying  Stuffs,  &r»  It  is  from  this  Country,  zni  more  efpe- 
cially  from  the  Dominions  of  his  Sardinian  Majefty,  that  we 
have  the  fine  Silk  called  Organzjne,  which  is  thrown  by 
tn  Engine  much  truer  than  it  can  be  by  Hand,  of  which 
we  have  one,  and  but  one,  at  Derby,  That  Prince  however 
has  taken  care  to  preferve  to  his  Subjefis  this  precious  Com- 
modity in  its  full  Extent ;  for  we  have  no  Piedmont  Silk  raw, 
and  what  we  have  we  pay  for  in  ready  Money,  at  a  very 
high  Rate.  This  therefore  makes  the  Balance  of  Power, 
and  the  Change  of  Mafters,  at  leaft  in  the  Maritime  Part  of 
Itaiu  a  Thing  of  very  great  Confequence  to  Great  Britain^ 
and  as  fuch  it  ought  always  to  be  confidered  by  our  Minifters, 
auid  if  pofSble  in  no  other  light. 

We  export  to  Spain^  Tin,  Lead,  Corn,  &fr.  Pilchards, 
Herrings,  Cod,  and  other  kinds  of  Fi(h ;  of  our  Manufac- 
tures, Broad  Cloth,  Druggets,  Bays  and  Stuffs  of  various 
kinds,  as  alfo  a  great  Variety  of  different  Goods,  which  are 
refhipped  by  them  from  Cadiz  to  their  Colonies  in  Ams^ 
rica.  On  the  other  hand,  we  import  from  Spain^  Wine, 
Oil,  and  Fruit,  Wool,  Indigo,  Cochineal,  and  other  Drugs. 
It  appears  from  hence,  that  if  the  Spaniards  are  good  Cu- 
ftomers  to  'us,  we  are  alfo  the  beft  Cuftomers  they  have ; 
for  it  is  thi  ught  we  take  off^  two  thirds  of  their  Commo- 
dities ;  fo  that  confidering  them  as  a  Nation,  nothing  can 
dlftrefs  the  Spaniards  fo  much  as  a  War  with  the  Englijlh 
It  is  very  true,  that  in  time  of  Peace  we  draw  a  confider- 
able  Balance  from  thence  in  Specie  or  in  Bullion ;  but  at 
the  fame  time,  we  furniih  them  with  the  Commodities 
that  are  moft  neccflary,  with  the  Manufactures  that  bring 
them  this  Bullion,  and  take  alfo  vaff  Quantitid^  of  Com- 
modities that  mufl  ovhttmt^  Vv^  >x^^  ^eix  Hands  ^  where- 
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as  the  French  furnifh  them  with  many  Trifles,  as  well 
as  fome  coftly  Manufactures,  for  which  they  arc  paid 
wholly  in  Silver.  Hence  it  appears,  that  it  is  the  mutual 
Intercft  of  Sfain  and  Britain  to  deal  with  each  other ;  and 
if  this* was  thoroughly  inculcaited,  it  would  enrich  us  and 
ferve  them. 

Wc  export  to  Portugal^  Tin,  Lead,  Com,  Fifli,  and  almoft 
allof^OQr  Commodities;  as  alfo  Broad  Cloths,  Druggets,  Bays, 
StufB,  Leather,  and  many  other  ManufaAures  ^^  we  take  from 
them  Wine,  Oil,  Salt,  and  Fruit ;  fo  that  though  it  is  generall/ 
fuf^fed  the  Balance  of  this  Trade  is  as  much  in  our  favour  as 
any,  yet  the  Portuguefe  find  dieir  Account  in  it ;  for  in  the  firft 
place,  we  take  almoit  all  the  Commodities  they  export,  and  for 
which,  if  we  did  not  take  them  they  could  hardly  find  another 
Market;  .and  ^ye  furnifh  them  with  the  beft  part  of  thofe 
Tilings  they  export  to  the  Brazils^  and  thereby  draw  that 
immenfe  Treafure  j^early,  which,  for  its  bignefs,  renders  P^r- 
tugal  one  of  the  ,richeft  Countries  in  Europe*  Bdides,  thefe 
reciprocal  Advantages  have  made  fuch  a  Connexion  be- 
tween our  Intcrefis,  that  upon  all  Occafions  we  have  been 
ready  to  efboufe  ■  thofe  of  Pprtugalj  and  to  proted  her  from 
the  only  Power  Ihe  has  rea(bn  to  fear,  hy  the  timely  In* 
terpofition  of  our  Maritime  Force. 

We  export  to  France^  Tin,  Lead,  Corn,  Horn-t^lates,  and 
great  Quantities  of  Tobacco^  fome  Flannels,  and  very  little 
eife  of  our  Manufactures ;  we  take  from  thence,  in  Time,  of 
Peace,  Wine,  Brandy,  Linen,  Lace,  Cambricks,  Lawns, 
(unlefs  our  late  AA$  can  keep  them  out)  and  an  infinite 
Number  of  other  Things  which  are  run  in  upon  us,  and 
whatever  elfe  the  French  are  pleafed  to  direS;  whence  it 
appears,  that  of  all  others,  the  French  Commerce  is  to  us 
the  moft  dangerous  and  deftrudive. 

We  export  to  FJanders^  Tin,  Lead,  and  fome  Iron-Ware, 
as  sifb  Sugar  and  Tobacco ;  of  our  Manufadurcs,  Serges, 
fome  Flannels,  and  a  few  StuiFs.  On  the  other  hand,  wa 
take  from  them  fine  Lace,  Cambricks,  Law|is,  Linen,  Tape, 
Inkles,  and  other  Goods  of  that  kind,  to  a  very  great  Value  ^ 
fo  that  there  feems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Balance  of  this 
Trade  is  confiderably  againft  us,  which  is  chiefly  owing  to 
the  Prohibition  of  our  Cloth;  and  therefpre  if  any  thing  be 
worthy  our  feekin^  on  the  Continent,  it  is  the  Port  of  OJlend^ 
with  a  fmall  Diftri£t  about  it,  which  at  the  (ame  tiixia 
would  be  of  (ervice  to  our  Allies,  and  might  contribute  to 
lepair  the  Expences  we  have  been  at  in  our  fe\'eral  Land* 
Wan,    Tbi9 1  mention  only  incidentally. 
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We  fend  to  Germam^  Tin»  Lead^  suid  many  other  Cmt^ 
modities  ;  Tobacco,  Sueur,  Ginger,  and  all  kinds  of  SaJ^ 
ImSa  Goods.  Of  our  Woollen  Manu&fluies,  ibme  of  aU 
Aioft  every  kind  we  make.  Oa  the  other  hand,  ym  take 
firom  them  Tin-Plates,  Linen,  Kid-Skina,  and  leveral  other 
Things.  The  Balance  of  this  Trade  b  looked  upon  to  be  very 
Qnuch  in  our  Favour,  but  it  might  be  made  ftill  more;  for  in 
many  Places  of  late  they  have  prohibited  di£R:rent  kinds  of 
our  Manufa£lures,  and  in  fome  they  have  prohibited  ail.  fiut 
in  our  Treaties  of  Subild^,  if  we  had  an  Article  co  prevent 
or  remove  fuch  Prohibitions,  it  would  be  but  rcafonatde  :  for 
9B  we  pay  the  Germans  for  fighting  their  owa  Battle^  they 
mieht  methinks  in  return  allow  a  free  Vent  to  our  M»- 
Aufiu^urcs,  and  as  they  are  fure  of  taking  our  Money,  give 
us  a  Chance  at  Icaft  for  feeing  fome  of  theirs. 

We  have  a  great  Trade  with  Denmark  and  Norway^  but  wr 
export  very  litde ;  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Tobacco,  and  a  few 
coarfe  Woollen  Goods  is  all;  but  we  are  forced  to  tack  to 
thcfe  Crown-pieces  and  Guineas,  to  pay  for  Timber  and 
Iron  ;  and  the  Matter  is  not  at  all  mended,  but  on  the  contrary 
grows  worfe,  if  inftcad  of  exporting  our  Wealth,  we  ftay 
till  the  Danes  come  and  fetch  it,  for  then  we  not  only  pay 
for  their  Goods,  but  the  Freight  alfo  ;  and  this  Evil  it  feems  is 
not  in  our  Power  to  cure  at  prefent 

We  carry  on  the  fame  kind  of  lofing  Trade  to  Sweden, 
where  it  is  a  Maxim  of  State  to  beat  out  as  much  as  poffible 
all  our  Commodities  and  Manufa&ures ;  and  this  has  been  fo 
fteadily  purfued,  that  it  is  now  pretty  near  done,  and  Gold  and 
Silver  are  almoft  our  only  Exports.  Copper,  Iron  and  Naval 
Stores,  are  the  Goods  we  bring  from  thence,  to  the  Amount 
of  about  three  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  a  Year.  We  were 
formerly  under  a  Ncceflity  of  doing  this";  bccaufe  their 
Goods  muft  be  had,  and  could  be  had  no  where  elfe.  Ac 
prefent  it  is  oihcrwife,  we  might  have  all  thefe  at  much  more 
reafonable  Rates  fiom  otu*  own  Plantations,  which  is  much 
the  fame  thing  as  having  them  at  Home ;  fo  that  one  well* 
confidercd  Act  of  Parliament  would  free  us  from  this  Incon- 
venicncy,  keep  fo  much  ready  Money  in  the  Kingdom, 
and  keep  a  Nation  from  thriving  by  our  Trade,  who  have 
for  a  long  Space  of  Time  (hewn  very  little  R^ard  for 
our  Friendihip. 

We  export  to  Rujpa^  Tin,  Lead,  and  other  Commodi-^ 
ties,  a  greax  Quantity  of  Tobacco;  and  of  our  Manufa&ures. 
coarfe  ClGths,  long  Ells,  Worfted  Stuffs,  i^Sx.  on  the  other. 
hand    we   import  from  thencfij  Tallow^  F^u-rs,  Iron,  Pot* 
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Aflies,  Hemp^  Flax,  Linen,  RuJ/m  Leather,  feV.  Our 
Trade  to  this  Country  is  managed  by  a  Company,  the  beft 
conftituted,  and  the  beft  condu6led  of  any  that  we  have  ;  for 
any  MerchaQt  muy  be  admitied  into  it  for  a  very  ihiall  Con- 
fideratioDy  and  the  Meaiures  thcv  purfue  are  (uch  as  ^rove 
hi^ly  beneficial,  and-  never  can  ao  any  Harm.  The  Tiade 
thro'  this  Empire  into  Perfia^  may  become  a  Thine  of  great 
Confequence*  as  it  will  furniih  us  with  that  Sort  of  dilk  miich 
we  want  moft,  at  an  eafy  Price,,  and  may  be  attended  with 
other  Advantages  that  we  have  not  room  to  explain. 

We  export  to  Holland  almoft  all  the  Commodities  and 
Manufactures  that  we  have)  as  well  as  moft  of  our  Planta- 
tion Goodsi  and  of  tbofe  we  bring  from  the  Lewwt  and  the 
Eaft'InHii.  We  import  prodigious  Quantities  of  fine  Lir 
nen.  Threads,  Tape$»  Inkles,  Whaie-fins,  Brais-Sbitteryy 
Cinnamon,  Mace,  Cloves,  Drugs,  and  D}'ing-Stufl^,  lie*  yet 
with  refpe^  to  the  fsur  Trade  we  have  a  large  Balance ;  the 
only  doubt  is,  how  far  this  may  be  abated  by  the  great  Induftxy 
of  thofi:  deteilable  Mifereants  the  Smuglers,  who  Rain  theif 
Bread  and  raife  Fortunes  by  a  Aeady  Puduit  of  their  private 
Interefts,  at  di^.  £xpetK:e  of  the  Public  \  fo  that  being  our 
moft  dangerous  Enemies  from  their  Pra£liccs,  there  is  no  kind 
of  Injuftice  in  puni&ing-  them  as  Out-bws,  and  looking  upon 
them  as  Traitors. 

With  refpefi  to  our  African  Trade,  it  is  certainly  of  the 
bigheft  Importance  to-the  Nation,  for  it  creates  a  vaft  Expor- 
tation of^  our  Commodities  and  Manufadures,  and  produces 
a  large  Balance  in  Bullion  from  the  Spaniards^  as  well  as  in 
Gold-duft,  Red-wood,  Ivory,  and  other  valuable  Commodi- 
ties, fome  of  which  are  re-exported ;  but  above  all  it  fup- 
plies  our  Plantations  with  Negroes,  which  is  a  Thing  of  pro- 
digious Confequence.  The  old  African  Company  oi  England^ 
once  the  moft  fiouriihing  and  profitable  of  all  our  Companies, 
and  but  for  bad  Management  within,  and  Party  Prejudice  with- 
out, might  have  continued  fo,  has  been  at  length  difllblved 
by  Parliament,  and  the  Commerce  put  into  a  new  Channel, 
which  either  anfwers,  or  will  be  made  to  anfwer  national  Pur- 
pofes,  fmce  no  Commerce  can  more  nearly  concern  Great 
Britain  and  her  Colonies  than  this  docs,  and  fcarce  any  is  ib 
much  the  Subject  of  foreign  Envy. 

The  Eajl'india  Trade  is  a  prodigious  Thing,  and  of  great 
Benefit  to  the  Nation,  tho'  we  export  chiefly  Bullion  ;  and 
tho'  it  is  carried  on  by  a  Company.  But  the  Goods  we  bring 
Borne  are  bought  at  low  Prices,  are  fold  at  high  Rates,  and 
what  we  export  is  very  juftly  believed  to  produce  a  Balance 

equivalent 
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eqaivalent  at  leaft  to  the  Bullion  that  is  fent  out  to  buy  die& 
It  has  been  of  late  fuggefted,  and  not  without  good  Reafon, 
that  this  G)mmerce  is  capable  of  great  Improvements,  by  ex- 
tending it  to  the  North-Eaft  \  for  in  that  Cafe,  we  might  hope 
to  vend  large  Quantities  of  our  Manu&Sures,  which  would  at 
once  remove  the  only  reafonable  Exception  that  was  ever  uken 
to  this  Trade,  augment  our  Navigation,  and  hinder  die  Nor- 
them  Nations  from  interfering  with  us,  by  employing  the  very 
Money  we  pay  for  Naval  Stores,  in  beating  us  out  of  a  very 
confiderable  Branch  of  Commerce^  for  the  carrying  on  oif 
which  thofe  Stores  are  purchafed. 

As  for  the  Plantation-Trade,  we  have  already  fpoken  of  it, 
and  without  doubt  is  is  by  far  the  moft  conficlerable  of  any 
that  we  have,  and  which  ought  to  be  m  Comfort  te  us,  is  not- 
withftanding  this,  far  lefs  confiderable  than  it  might  be;  for  witb 
a  little  Pains  and  Encouragement,  it  might  be  made  in  its  Sa- 
vings and  in  its  Produce,  twice  or  thrice  as  beneficial  as  it  is ; 
for  It  has  been  computed,  that  by  encouraging  Hemp  and  Flax, 
Pot- Afbes,  Timber,  Iron,  and  other  naval  Stores,  and  Silk,  we 
mi^ht  either  get  or  keep  confiderabl)^  above  a  Million  annually, 
and  by  making  other  Regulations  it  is  demonflrable,  that  with- 
in a  few  Years  we  might  gain  as  much  more. 

Thus  the  Reader  fees  from  this  (hort  Difcourfe  what  Trade 
was,  what  it  is,  and  what  it  might  be.  May  -tiiQ  Giver  of 
all  good  Things,  to  whofe  gracious  Difpofition  we  alrea^ 
owe  fo  much,  incline  us  to  a  grateful  Senfe  of  his  Goodnefs, 
and  teach  us  to  make  a  right  Ufe  of  the  numberlefi  Advantages 
he  has  put  into  our  Power !  and  may  it  be  the  Study  of  the 
rifin?  Generation,  to  profecute  whatever  their  Anceftors  have 
wifely  began  j  to  amend  their  Errors,  and  to  exceed  their 
Endeavours,  fo  (hall  we  remain  a  rich,  a  powerful,  and  a  happy 
People  ? 
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CHAP.    I. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Society;  different  Sentiments 
upon,  that  SuhjeSf  examined \  great  Difficulties  that  occur  in 
learning  any  thing  fatisfaSlory  on  this  Head,  from  Hi-* 
Jiory\  Liberty^  a  ^hing  little  under Jlood\  falje  Notions 
about  it ;  true  Liberty  derived  from  Laws  and  Government y 
which  civilize  and  polijh  human  Nature ;  from  whence  arifes 
the  moral  Obligation  of  preferring  the  Welfare  of  Society  to 
all  other  Confiderations, 

THERE  are  very  few  Subjefls  that  have  been  more  fre- 
quently handled,  or  more  largely  difcuflcd,  than  thofe 
whidi  are  to  be  the  Subjedl  of  this  Difcourfe,  and  yet  there  are 
hardly  any  Subje<5b  about  which,  even  the  greateft  and  wifeft 
Men  have  differed  more.  It  appears  to  be,  and  indeed  it  is  a 
Tcry  difficult^  thing  to  ailign  the  true  Caufe  of  this ;  but  that 
which  feems  to  bid  the  faireft  for  that  Chara£ler,  is  the  diffe- 
rent Views  with  which  moft  of  thofe  Writers  penned  what 
they  have  delivered  upon  thefe  Heads ;  for  it  muft  be  allowed 
that  very  few  have  written  entirely  without  fiiafs,  that  is, 
without  a  Defign  of  recommending  fome  particular  Syflem, 
by  laying   down  its   fundamental  Principles,    as  thofe   upon 
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which  human  Society  cither  was,  or  ought  to  hzvc  been  built, 
lliis  however  is  not  at  all  our  Intention  \  for  we  mean  not  to 
amulb  young  Minds  with  any  fuch  artful  Scheoies,  but  on 
the  contrary,  aim  only  at  the  Difcovcry  of  Truth  ;  and 
therefore  we  (hall  exhibit  the  Sentiments  of  others,  and  by 
comparing  them,  endeavour  to  give  as  fair  and  as  genuine  Re- 
prefentations  of  thefc  difficult  Points  as  in  their  Nature  they 
arc  capable  of  receiving. 

A  great  Part  of  thofe  wife  and  learned  Men  who  have  en- 
deavoured tb  trace  out  the  Origin  of  Government,  have  con- 
ceived, that  as  all  States  arc  made  up  of  a  lefllr  or  greater 
Number  of  Families,  fo  the  firft  kind  of  Government  muft 
have  been  that  which  is  natural  in  every  Family  where  the 
Parent  is  the  Head  or  Chief,  and  this  is  filled  the  Patriarchal 
Scheme.  Others  again,  confidering  the  natural  Difpofition  of 
Men,  and  their  Pronenefs  to  gratify  their  Defires  at  the  £x*p 
pence  of  each  other,  have  fuppofed,  that  a  State  of  Nature- 
was  a  State  of  War,  and  that  Laws  and  Government  were 
introduced  by  the  dear-bought  Experience  of  the  many  In« 
convcnicncies  with  which  fuch  a  State  was  naturally  attended. 
The  Arguments  offered  on  both  Sides  are  very  plaulible,  and 
have  a  great  Appearance  of  Reafon ;  notwithftanding  which, 
tlie  Objections  that  have  been  raifcd  againft  rach  of  thcfe 
Notions  are  alfo  very  weighty,  and  cannot  eafily  be  aa- 
fwcrcd.  k  may  perhaps  be  tne  moft  probable  Way  of  coming 
near  the  Truth,  to  blend  thefe  Sentiments  j  for  as  on  the  one 
hand,  Men  do  not  fpring  like  Mufhrooms  in  a  Night,  fo  it 
IS  reafonablc  to  allow,  that  while  there  were  but  a  few  Fa- 
milies in  the  World,  Patriarchal  Government  might  take 
place ;  but  as  Families  multiplied,  there  feems  to  be  no  Rea- 
itm  to  doubt  that  Contentions  might  enfue^  and  that  for  the 
Remedy  of  thofe  Inconveniencies  which  luch  Contentions 
produced,  the  wifer  ami  more  fober  Part  of  Men  had  rc- 
courfc  to  certain  Rcftrictions,  or,  in  other  Words,  Laws ;  and 
for  the  enforcing  and  maintaining  of  thefe>  introduced  that  kind 
of  Order  which  is  ftilcd  Government. 

(^nc  would  naturally  fuppofe,  that  the  beft  Account  of 
thcfe  primnry  Laws,  and  the  carlictb  Forms  of  Government 
might  bo  learned  from  Hif^ory ;  and  yet  we  do  not  find  that 
by  this  Mtthocl  any  great  Certainty  can  be  attained.  The 
Writing?  of  jldfofrs  :irc  the  molt  ancient  we  have,  and  very 
probablv  contain  the  Suhffancc  of  enrlicr  Writing  long 
ago  lo((  and  buried  in  oblivion.  From  thence  wc  learn  in* 
deed,  how  the  ^Vorld  was^  firll  peopled  ;  but  with  refpedl  to 
Laws  and  Goveriimcnt  they  are  remarkably  filcnt,  only  thui 

much 
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much  appears  in  Favour  of  what  we  have  advanced  as  to  tht 
blending  the  oppofite  Svftems,  that  the  Platriarchal  Govern- 
nient  did  not  long  Aibuft,  buty  on  the  contrarv,  Diflentions 
began,  and  as  Families  multiplted  they  fpread  tnemfelves  up- 
on the  Face  of  the  Earth,  and  lived  (if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  Expreffion)  under  difierent  Conftitutions,  tho'  of  what 
Nature  they  were  does  not  at  all  appear.  As  to  profane 
Hiftories,  they  are  ftill  more  dark,  and  confequently  Ie(s  is  to 
be  learnt  from  them ;  nor  (hall  we  find  ourlclves  much  better 
inftruAed,  if  inftead  of  making  hiftorical  Refearches,  we 
have  recourfe  to  Experience,  and  look  for  the  original  Forms 
of  Laws  and  Government  amon^.  new-difcovered  Nations; 
for  there  we  find  the  fame  Diflerenccs  and  Varieties,  one 
People  being  governed  one  Way,  and  another  in  a  Method 
quite  oppofite.  Some,  as  in  Gromland  zxiA  the  Northern  Parts 
of  AmiTics^  living  in  Families  in  a  State  of  Independency; 
others  in  Tribes  under  the  Chiefs  of  particular  Families ;  and 
in  many  Countries  we  find  Princes  and  their  Co^niellors 
defied  on  the  Score  of  Merit,  and  more  efpecially  military 
Abilities ;  fo  that  on  the  whole,  there  is  no  arriving  at  anv 
Sort  of  Certainty  by  thcfe  Enquiries,  the  great  Fruit  of  which 
feems  to  be  no  more  than  this,  that  it  is  a  vain  thing  to 
look  for  any  original  Syfkm,  and  that  all  things  conuder- 
«d,  it  is  moft  likely  that  Laws  and  Government,  like  other 
4hings,  have  in  all  Places  fufFered  fuch  a  Variety  of  Changes, 
that  we  can  only  know  they  have  been  every  where  found 
more  or  lefs  necdTary,  and  have  been  introduced  and  fub- 
mitted  to  in  its  turn  by  every  Nation,  for  the  Sake  of 
the  Advantages  they  produce,  and  in  proportion  as  thefe  were 
underflood. 

There  can  be  nothing  more  evident,  than  that  with  re^ 
(pcSt  to  the  Condition  of  Mankind  there  is  an  abfolute  E- 
quality;  fo  that  it  is  a  wild  and  abfurd  thing  to  fay,  that 
from  the  Law  of  Nature  there  arifts  any  Claim  of  Autho- 
rity, or  Obligation  of  Obedience.  But  tho'  it  be  true,  that 
every  Man  is  born  free,  or  at  leafl  that  every  Man  is  born 
AS  ■  free  as  another,  yet  the  Weakncfles  and  Infirmities  to 
which  human  Nature  is  liable,  immediately  begets  not  an 
Expediency  only,  but  a  Neceffity  of  Subje£lion.  If  there 
were  any  Occafion  of  fortifying  this,  we  might  alfo  intitle ' 
it  to  a  divine  Law ;  for  the  natural  Afloflion  which  Parents 
have  for  their  Of&pring,  and  which  puts  them  upon  fuhfift- 
ing  and  educating  them,  is  implanted  in  the  Heart  of  Man 
by  his  Creator,  as  much  as  any  other  Paffion  or  Inclination 
of  the  Mind ;   and  from  this  paternal  Care  and  Afiedion, 

H  h  3  ^^ 
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the  reciprocal  Cbligution  r  ^  :".l:.il  Obedience  jvd'nly  crifcs. 
But  it  Ciiw'*  no:  fccm  to  lo'.lo  • ,  that  this  filial  OK  Jlcnce  i$ 
of  the  Nat  J  re  cf  th:.t  r^-li  :^..i  c«ub'v'clion,  of  the  Oilgin  of 
vhicii  we  are  now  in  Varch.  r.riii  that  tor  this  Rcifon  ;  bc- 
caufc  in  rroccfs  v»f  Time  t!.is  Or  i^r-tion  is  lef/ened  cr  taken 
away  by  the  s-owing  up  of  the  Soih  and  his  becoming  in  his 
tuin  il-e  Faiht.  rr  a  Fi:m;iy,  and  the  Mailer  of  a  HojlhoM. 
From  what  h£i  been  faia  it  appears,  that  there  is  a  Diffis 
rcncc  between  natural  and  civil  Obedience,  and  that  tho*  it 
may  in  cne  Senfe  be  aiTirmtJ,  that  all  Men  arc  raturallj 
equal,  yet  this  i^  to  be  ur.c,.Tlloi>J  with  rcfpcft  only  to  civil 
Powlt  arxvi  civil  t^hsdience;  and  therefore  to  thcfc  only  our 
Notions  of  nrtural  Liberty  muft  be  confined. 

We  muft  however  allow,  \\\\X  in  the  Number  of  thcfe  Paf- 
fions  which  arc  natural  to  the  Heart  of  Man,  the   Love  of 
Freedom  is  one  of  the  ftronaeft,  and,  like  all  other  Paffions, 
cannot   there  fore,  fimply  confidLTcd  as  a  Paflion  or  Dcfire  of 
the  Mind,  be  criminal.     But  then  on  the  other  hand,  this,  as 
well  ai  all  other  Pnfliors,  ca:i  be  nu  li;ngcr  innocent  or  hu- 
^  cla!'Jc,  than  as   it  is  rej:ul:.tcd  and  o"r.i"»:L-d    by  Reafon.     To 
be  cof.vif.ci  d   of  d.i.    wc    i.ucd   4.;i.y   confiJer,  that   what   wc 
call    i-.ir:ioiiS  or  natural  Dcarc-s    r.!i?   the  Propcnfitics  of   the 
Mind  iO  the  Att;  in;;ient  "f  ^.;:  ^d,  ».i;d  \v^;.;t  that  is  we  muft 
Icirn  from  that  li-llriiCLor  riven  us  lor  t'  is  I.nd  by  our  Crea- 
tor, which  is  Rcaion.     Wh^n  il^ceiorc  wc  rind    Poets,  Ora- 
tors, or  po.::c.:l  V.'riter.s  celebrating  the   Pniiil-s   of   Liberty 
in    \crv-  high    i'crn  .-,    and  villi  mar.y  pc.nipous  Exprellions, 
\iz  nmft  not  t..kc  liiefe  in  a  liural  and  iinlimi-.cd  ^enfe ;  be- 
caulo  if  we  do,  they  will  iliriify  juil  noihin^:,  lincc   L'nlimited 
and  :ibf'jlutj  FrcLticm  in  ir.J.vijLials  is    a   mcrj   Chimera,  a 
thin^r     in     itfcit     jrnpraJticaLic,    and    the   Endi.ivoiu    of   ob- 
tjlning  which  wruid  tcLall.*  dcilroy  the  YsHi^  \  fince  if  ail  Mea 
were  abfcliitely  free,  and   were  tf>  proi'ccute   the  Claims  inci- 
dent  to    this   fuppofcd    natural    Ri^ht,   thcv    muft    break   in 
upon  and  dcftroy  ca^h  other's  Freedom.     Or  to  put  this    iff 
fewer  Words,  and  which  wil!  at  ones  (hew  the  Force  of  this 
Rea  on ;  wc  can   have  no  Concept! nn   of  this  abfolute  Free- 
dom, without  luppoiing  that  every  Man  has  a  Right  to  every 
thing  j    and    it  is  plain,  that  if  all  have  an  equal    Right    to 
the  iame    thing,    it   is  impo;.ible    th;u    any    fliould    have  a 
dilnnct  and  particular  Ri^lit  to  it ;  but  abfolute  F'recdom  im- 
plies not  only  a  Right  to  enjoy,  but  a  Power  and  a  Capacity 
of  enjoying  whatever  a  Mnn   has  fuch  a  Right  to;  and  as 
thefe  Propofitions  arc   incompatible  with  each  other,  and  as 
WC  are  certain  that  Nature,  and  the  Author  of  Nature  never 
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intends  AbTurdities,  we  muft  be  from  hence  fatisfied,  that  ab- 
folutq  and  uncontroulable  Liberty  is  a  thing  inconfiftent  with 
•our  Nature,  and  therefore  cannot  be  that  Son  of  Liberty  which 
15  the  proper  Obje£l  of  our  Defira 

But  if  by  this  Train  of  Reafoning  the  Notion  of  abfolute 
«nd  uncontroulable  Liberty  is  exploded,  it  does  not  at  all  fol* 
Jow  from  thence,  that  the  natural  Defire  we  have  for  Liber'>> 
ty,  is  incapable  of  attaining  its  End ;  for  if  this  was  the  Cafe, 
Man  .would    by  the  Law  of  Nature,  or  which  is  the  fame 
thing  in  other  Words,  Ky  the  Will  of  his  Creator,  be  a  mi- 
ierable  Being,  which  is  another  grofs  and  palpable  Abfurdity 
that  can  nevex;  be  admitted.    To  extricate  ourfelves  therefore 
from  thefe  Difficulties,  and  to  reconcile  this  Paffion  for  Li- 
berty to  other  Circumftances  of  human  Nature,  we  muft  en- 
deavour to  difcover  whether  there  be  not  fome  certain  kind  of 
Freedom  practicable  and  attainable-;  for  if  this  can  be  found, 
we  come  at  once  out  of  this  Wildernefs,  and  recover  a  fair 
and  open  Path  to  that  Good  to  which  we  find  ourfelves  in-^ 
ftigated  by  Nature,     Thcfe  Rcflcftions  are  not  only  in  them- 
felves  juft  and  proper,  but  are  abfolutely  requifite  for  Men  to 
make,  that  they  may  a£t   fuitable  to  the  Rank  they  hold  in 
the  Scale  of  Beings,   and   thereby  atta'm  that  Happinefs  of 
vrhich  they  are  capable,  and  of  which  they  are  only  <:apable, 
by  purfuing  the  Impulfes  of  natural  Defires  according  to  the 
Lights  afforded,  and  the  Directions  given  them  by  Rcafon  ; 
for  it  is  limply  impoffiUe,  that  a  rational  Being  a£ting  as  fuch 
(hould    be  miferable,  for  all  Mifery  is  a  Punilhment,  which 
can  never  be  incurred  but  by  our  own  Fault,  that  is,  by  our 
a£ling  wilfully  againft  the  Rule  of  our  Nature,  or  which  h 
the  fame  thing,   willing  ourfelves  to   be  miferable,   and  be- 
coming fo  by  our  own  Follies  and  Faulte.     But  to  avoid  this 
Mifchief  in  the  prefent  Cafe,  let  us,  fince  we  have  fcen  what 
Liberty  is  nor,  ufe  die  fame  cool  and  equal  Method  to  difcern 
and  find  out  what  it  is,  and  there  is  no  Doubt  that  we  (hall 
(iicceed. 

We  hare  in  the  firft  Chapter  of  the  former  Difcourfe 
fhewn,  that  the  particular  Wants  and  Diftreffes  of  Men,  as 
Men,  become  the  Caufes  of  Eafe  and  of  Abundance,  and 
i^ith  a  little  Attention  we  ihall  find  that  the  Sacrifice  or 
yielding  up  of  this  ufe^ft  and  impracticable  Claim  to  abfo- 
Lite  and  unreftrained  Liberty,  is  the  true  Source  of  tliat  ra- 
tional and  real  Freedom,  which  is  the  proper  Objeft  of  that 
warm  and  vigorous  Defire  which  is  implanted  in  the  humaa 
jilinj.  If  all  Men  were  to  infift  upon  their  Rights  of  pof- 
^'i&ng^Il  thiflg^^  it  is  plain  they  could,  poflcft  fl<&ing,.or  at 
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leaft^the  Poi&(!ion  of  every  Man  would  depend  upon  psi«fttf|>I 
Sbaigth  -or  Force,  which  would  render  it. extremely  prqcsyi- 
ODs,  and  of  little  or  na  Value.  To  remote  this  Difficulty^ 
and  that  they  might  make  way  for  a  State  of  Peaof  and  S4- 
curity,  the  Eldeft  and  moft  Confideratc  dcvifcd  certain  gene- 
rai  Rules,  by  complying  with  which  Quiet  might  be  attained» 
snd  eirery  Man  ena'Ued  to  apply  his  bodily  Labour,- or  |he 
Abilities  of  his  Mind,  for  the  procuring  his  own  .^j\d  his  Fa- 
mily's Subfiftence.  After  a  litrle  Trial^  the  CoDveaiencics 
refulting  from  this  Contrivance  made  its  Uferulncft  more  and 
more  apparent,  and  every  Inconvenience  being  by  depces  re- 
medied through  the  Alteration  of  old,  or  by  Addkion  of  new 
Rules,  the  Syftem  at  length  reached  Pvrfc£tion.  ThefcRulei« 
are  what  we  properly  fnle  Laws,  by  fubmitting  to  whicbi 
Men  enter  into  a^new  State,  and  become  Members  of  So- 
ciety. This  may  be  very  juftly  itiled  a  new  State,  becaufe  it 
difiers  very  widely  from  that  which  is  conceived  to  be  a  Slate 
of  Natuns.  In  this  there  is  an  Equality  between  Alaa  and 
Man,  and  every  Individual  Iccms  to  be  guided  cither  by  hil 
Appetites  or  his  Ncceffitics;  and  to  grati.'y  die  one,  or  tojpa* 
lieve  the  other,  his  Cfaim  of  Right  is  fo  extcnlivc,  that  there 
fcems  to  be  n'l  other  Bounds  aSigncJ  to  it,  than  what  arife 
from  the  Oppcfitlon  of  fuperior  Force  from  others.  All  thcfc 
ufelefs  Rights,  as  we  have  bfforc  ihewn,  every  Individual  re- 
iigns  when  he  becomes  a  Member  of  Society,  and  in  Exchange 
for  them  he  receives  other  Rights  refulting  from  the  fundamen- 
tal Regulations  of  Society,  which  are  of  infinitely  greater  Va- 
lue. His  l^erogatives  are  indeed  not  fo  high,  but  in  return 
for  them  he  has  Security,  and  if  his  C!jim  of  PoJieiEon  is  li- 
mited, this  very  Limitation  produces  Property ;  fo  that  in  few 
Words,  and  by  an  eafy  Dcdudlion  uf  Proofs  we  have  fhewn^ 
that  Society  is  the  Work  of  Rcafon ;  that  in  a  State  of  Na- 
ture, Men^  are  conitdered  as  a  Species  of  Animals,  and  that 
we  difcover  them  to  be  rational  Bcings,*firft,  by  their  cxer- 
cifmg  their  Faculties  in  contriving  the  Scheme  of  focial  Lifc^ 
and  abandoning  that  Courfe  which  was  fuited  only  to  their  ani- 
mal Nature. 

It  follows  firom  hence,  that  when  Men  become  Members 
of  Society,  it  is  the  laft  Exercife  of  their  natural  Liberty, 
which  they  fpontancouflv  lay  down  for  the  Sake  of  another 
kind  of  Freedom ;  whicfi  tho*  in  one  Senfe  lefs  extenfive^ 
yet  is  more  fo  in  another;  for  the  Rules  of  Society  take 
away  only  fo  much  of  natural  Liberty  as  hinders  one  Man  hf 
fuperior  Force  from  opprefluig  another ;  or  in  other  Words,: 
initead  of  a  notiomal  aiid  impraflicaUe  Freedom^^dlaUifr « a 
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ralmuil  ind  real  Liberty.  But  as  the  Laws  of  Society  couM 
not  have  any  certain  and  cSe^luai  Operation,  if  the  Force 
of  the  Society  was  not  employed  to  llipport  them,  there 
arifes  from  thence  the  Neceffity  and  ReafoQaUenefi  of  Au- 
thority, wliich  is  the  true  and  juft  Foundation  of  all  Govcrii-- 
Bient.  By  this  Chain  of  Reafoning  we  plainly  difcover,  that 
as  Society  is  boilt  upon  the  common  Interefts  of  all,  fo  the 
Inftitiition  of  Government  is  for  the  common  Benefit  of  all ; 
arid  Aat  Power  which  by  the  Res^ulations  of  Society  is  veiled 
in  tbofe  who  are  called  to  the  Government,  is  no  more  than 
a  JDepofit  of  the  common  Rights  of  Mankind,  which  in  the 
Ifettds  of  Individuals,  were  either  noxious  or  ufeleft ;  in  the 
Cuftody  of  a  few,  for  the  Advantsu^e  of  all;  and. that  every 
Individual  may  enjoy  his  referved  Kigbts  in  Peace  and  in  Se- 
curity. 

It  is  therefore  in  confequence  of  Laws  and  of  Govern* 
ment,  that  Men  are  enabled  to  enjoy  in  this  Life,  that  Hap- 
pinefs  which  is  agreeable  to  the  Kature  of  rational  Beings  ; 
this  calls  forth  Induftry  and  Application,  which  are  never  feen 
amonsft  Savages ;  this  puts  them  in  a  Capacity  of  improving 
the  0)untry  they  inhabit,  of  procuring  not  only  the  Neoef- 
faries,  but  the  C>>nveniencies  of  Life,  and  removing  all  thofe 
Evik,  that,  confidering  their  Circumilances  in  this  World, 
it  is  in  the  Power  either  of  their  Skill  or  Force  to  retnove* 
"Whatever  therefore  in  the  wild  Sallies  of  their  Imaginations, 
Men  of  warm  Genius  may  have  advanced  in  favour  of  ab- 
folute  Liberty  and  boundlefs  Freedom,  it  muft  be  plain  to 
evefy  one  who  (ran  conceive  the  Difference  between  a  Cabin  . 
and  a  commodious  Houfe,'  a  Defart  and  a  well-cultivated 
Coimtry,  a  People  living  wild  in  Caves  and  Woods,  and  a 
Nation  in  full  PoflTeffion  of  Eafe  and  Abundance,  that  So* 
ciety  and  Government,  with  rcfpeA  to  temporal  Affiurs,  are 
at  once  the  highcft  EfFeds  of  human  Prudence,  the  true  and 
ibltd  Bafis  of  rational  Freedom,  and  the  fole  Foundation  of 
all  ihtt  can  be  ftiled  Happinefs  in  this  World. 

We  may  from  thefeX^nftderationsjuftly  deduce  the  mond 
Obligation  that  every  Individual  is  under,  of  adhering  to  and 
proftldting  the  Intereft  of  the  Society  in  which  he  lives,  and 
of  which  he  is  a  Member,  This  is  his  firfi  and  capital  Coip- 
cerili  becaufe  his  own  Security,  Peace,  and  Happineft,  de«- 
pend  lipon  it.  In  proportion  as  this  Society  flouriflies  or  ds- 
ciinctf^  in  the  very  iame  Proportion  muft  bis  own  partictilar 
IntehiA  and  that  of  his  Family  increafe  or  decay.  A  due  and 
juft  Scnfeof'thif,  and  a  warm  and  boneft  Inclination,  to  &!-• 
fil  the'DUbtei  of  that  Senfei  is  what  is  properly  and  truly 
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called  public  Spirit,  the  firft  and  greareft  of  moral  Viitacsi 
and  witiiout  iiavtny;  a  wnrm  Feclrng  of  which,  it  is  impot 
iible  to  be  an  honcft  Man.  That  there  is  fomctimes  Hypocrify 
in  this,  as  th^'re  may  be  in  regard  to  all  other  Virtues,  cannot 
be  denied^  but  how  criminal  focver  this  Hypocrify  may  be 
in  him  who  is  gniity  of  it,  yet  it  is  a  fironj;  Arg:ument  in 
iupport  of  the  Virtue  itfelf;  for  the  more  Mifchicf  a  £alie 
Patriot  is  able  tn  Jo,  the  more  woithy,  the  more  amiabk, 
<hc  more  laiidabie  is  tlic  Character  cf  a  true  Citizen,  wht 
a£bi  from  the  gicat  and  glorious  Dc^fifc  of  doing  good  to  alL 


CHAP.    II. 

An  Account  of  the  feveral  Forms  of  Government  that  haw  pn» 
vailed  in  different  Jges  and  Countries^  mort  efpeciaUy  of 
the  three  regular  torms^  ef  M.narcky^  Arijlocracy^  mi 
Dcfnocrncy^  the  Excellencies  arid  Commodities^  together  with 
the  Dejicicnrics  and  ircjitverncKcix'S  of  each ;  the  Origin  and 
2^\:ture  cf  mixed  Goveni/ncTits,  il:eir  Ad^iantages  and  Dif* 
advantages ;  %vith  a  fuccinSi  Deduction  of  the  Proofs  that 
dimvJ^jii'atc  sfiy  Form  of  Governmehf  to  be  capable  enough  if 
fecurirg  the  Happinejs  of  the  People  who  live  under  it^  frO' 
*i'ided  it  falls  into  the  Hands  cf  a  wife  a?id  virtuous  Admins- 
Jhailon^ 

W'  E  have  in  the  former  Chapter  given  the  Reader,  wirii- 
in  the  narrowed  Limits  the  Subjec^t  would  permit, 
tlie  true  Principles  of  Civil  Society,  the  real  Foundation  of 
<iovcrnmcnt,  and  the  Grounds  of  that  moial  Obligation  that 
ties  every  Man  who  would  a6l  as  becomes  him,  not  only  to 
i'uhmit  to,  but  to  ufc  his  utmoft  Endeavours  in  fupporting 
and  niaintainiiig  the  ConiUtution  of  his  Country,  let  that 
Confiltuiiun  Ik-  what  it  will.  For  the  moral  Obligation  is 
jtrcciiLly  ihc  fame,  under  v/hatcvcr  kind  of  Dominion  a  Man 
is  born;  bccaufe  the  Rcafons  which  enforce  it  were  antece- 
dent to  his  Birth ;  and  whatever  Patrimony,  Property  or  For- 
tune'he  has  belongs  to  him  no  other  way  than  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Society,  by  the  Lavis  of  which  he  was  proteAed  in 
his  Infancy  through  tlic  Power  of  that  Go\'crnnient,  to 
•which  on '  this  Account  he  owes  a  natural  Allegiance  or  Fi- 
delity, which  can  never  be  difpenfcd  with  any  other  War, 
than  by  the  Subvcrfion  of  that  Ciovernment ;  for  then  his 
AUcgiaiice  v/iil  be  due  to  whatever  comes  in  its  Placc-i-.-be- 
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cMfe  Prot^ion  and  Obedience  are  reciprocal,  and  it  is  impoffi- 
ble- there  Tnould  be  any  moral  Obligation  upon  any  Individual 
to  bear  Fiiith  to  a  Non-Entity. 

The  Forms  of  Government  have  been  various  in  all  Ages, 
2nd  in  moft  Countries,  arifing  originally  from  the  diffisrenC  ^ 
Sentiments  of  Men ;  who,  tho'  they  agreed  in  forming  thcm- 
felvcs  into  Societies,  di&crtd  ns  to  the  Regulations  or  Laws 
for  maintaining  thcm>  or  the  Manner  in  which  they  were  to 
he  executed.  But  befides  this  Difference  in  the  Origin  of 
Forms,  many,  and  thofe  almoft  inexplicable  Varieties,  have 
been  introduced  by  Time  and  Accident.  For  the  Forms  oi 
Government,  like  all  other  human  Contrivances,  have  been  and 
.always  mutt  be  fubjccl  to  Change;  neither  does  it  follow,  that 
ihefc  Aherations  are  always  for  the  worfe,  tho'  very  fre- 
quently -they  arc  fo;  for  the  Circumftances  of  the  People 
governed  being  in  a  coniinual  Flux,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive 
how.  any  Government  can  be  fo  perfe£tly  formed  ias  to  re- 
main con{hintly  ftable.  On  the  other  hand,  every  Form  of 
Government  being  the  Contrivance  of  Men,  muft  have  na- 
tural Defers,  which,  tho'  not  perceptible  in  the  Beginning, 
Jet  difcovcr  thcmfelves  by  degrees,  and  are  either  remedied 
y  fubffcfqucnt  Contrivances,  which  by  the  way  arc  io  many 
Changes,  or  for  want  of  the  timely  Application  of  fuch  Re- 
medies, falls  by  its  own  VVeight,  and  is  diffolved  by  the  Con- 
fequences  of  thofe  DefeiSts  that  were  either  not  perceived,  or 
could  not  be  guarded  againtt  in  its  primitive  StrucSlure. 

But  noiwithttanding  thcfe  Differences  and  Varieties,  which, 
as  we  have  fa  id,  being  brought  about  by  Time  and  Accident, 
are  fO'  many  that  perhaps  it  is  not  poffible  to  explain  chem 
alt ;  yet  the  original  Differences  are  but  few,  and  even  the 
Modifications  of  them  are  very  far  from  exceeding  the  Li- 
mits of  our  Comprehenfion  or  Explanation.  The  firft  is 
Monarchv,  which  as  well  as  all  the  reft  is  a  Grcth  Term, 
and  fignines  .in  that  Language  the  Rule  $f  One^  that  is,  where 
the  fuprcme  Power  is  invefted  in  a  fmgle  Perfon.  Of  Mo- 
narchies however,  there  are  feveral  Sorts;  the  firft  is  the  de- 
fpotic  or  abfolutc,  that  is,  where  the  Power  of  the  fingle 
Perfon  is  abfolute  or  without  Reftraint,  and  where  he  has  no 
other  Guide  in  his  Admin iflration  but  that  of  his  own  Rea- 
fon.  The  Conveniencics  of  this  Form  fimply  confidcred,  are 
much  fuperior  to  any  other ;  for  if  an  abfolute  Monarch  is 
endowed  wiih  Abilities  fuitable,  and  with  Virtues  equal  to 
his  Tru(},  his  Subjeds  muft  be  beyond  Comparifon  happy; 
betiaufe  he  will  m^ke  their  Happincfs  the  End  of  his  Go- 
vdrikDent,   and   having   nothing   to  reftrain  his  Will,    may 
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ytty  cafily  and  certainly  accomplUh  it.  ^  But  then  the  Incon^ 
vcniencxes  that  from  tlic  Nature  of  Man  muft  atteiid .  tbi> 
Foim  are  ahnott  innumerable^  and  Experience  ih^ws  is» 
that  amongfi  the  Multitude  of  abiblute  Princes  theie  havr  been 
in  the  World,  there  have  been  but  a  few»  a  very:fi^  indccdy 
that  have  done  any  Credit  by  their  Condu£l  to  this  Infiita* 
tion.  It  is  however  an  Error  to  fuppofe,  that  all  deffratic  or 
abfolutc  Monaichy  is  a  Solecifm  in  Politics,  and  that  Acre 
can  be  none  fuch  legally;  for  the  contrary  is  true,  and  that 
in  diScrent  Parts  of  the  World,  and  frpan  various  Prin- 
ctples-  In  Chitia  it  is  the  very  Bafis  of  the  GoivernnacAt.  In 
Turkiyy  PirfiOy  Barbary^  and  Indlm^  it  is  the  EfFedb  of  Re- 
ligion; for  according  tu  the  DoArines  of  the  KhcroMy  the 
fajpreme  Power  is  without  ControuU  and  even  in  £ur$pe  the 
King  of  Denmark  is  legally  abfolute  by  the  folenan  Surrender 
made  to  his  Predecefior  of  their  Liberties  by  the  People* 
We  have  very  little  room  to  infift  upon  Particulars  ;  but  be- 
fore we  part  with  this  it  is  neoeflary  to  obferve,  that  tho'  in 
the  cammon  Acceptation  of  Things,  an  abiblute  Monarchy 
is  accountable  only  to  God,  yet  in  U&,  they  are  alfo  account- 
able to  the  People,  and  even  to  the  Populace.  •  This  was  (et 
in  a  clear  Light  to  Louis  XIV.  by  his  Governor,  to  wfaoin 
ibmc  young  Noblemen,  when  he  was  a  Child  of  about  thirteen 
Years  of  Age,  talking  of  the  unlimited  Povrer  of  the  GrwU 
Signior^  vifho  could  take  any  Man's  Head  or  Fortune  in  his 
]Elmpirc,  he  anfwered  like  a  Boy,  That  is  to  he  a  King  u^ 
{iiiiUI  His  Governor,  who  had  lift ened  to  his  Difcourfe,  tak- 
ing him  by  the  Shoulder  (aid,  Sire^  have  thefc  ysttng  CBtm/H- 
Isrs  cf  yours  t:!d  yon  what  art  the  Fruits  of  fuch  a  Gai'inuneMtf 
The  king  anfwered,  No.  Jflyy  il^n^  replied  his  Governor, 
I  will.  A  fur  a  Si-ries  of  fuch  fine  A&ions^  tbefi  Tyranis  ht' 
€ome  wiivgrfiiHy  odiouSj  and  arc  either  knoekid  m  tf/e  Head  <r 
ftrangkdby  t))c  Mob.  Is  this,  Site^  to  be  a  King?  I  fit  ym 
Adaje/ty  isJiUnty  and  I  will  JI.^xv  you  what  it  is  ia  te  m  Kiag^ 
etfid  to  re  truly  a  King,  Then  turning  to  the  young  Nohle- 
jm<  r\^  Aly  Lords^  faid  he,  you  have  been  gteiliy  of  «  v^rf  high 
Offetice,  in  Jpcaking  fuch  7hi»gs  here ;  and  it  is  bis  Mau/ifs 
ifLaJurey  tljat  l)eneefor%vard  you  Kdi^er  prefume  to  errter  his  Ksjai 
Prejewt\ 

Another  kind  of  Monarchy  is  that  which  is  limited,  wheit 
the  fuprcnic  Power  is  virtually  in  the  Laws,  tho*  the*  MajcAy 
cf  the  Government,  and  the  Adnriniflration,  is  vefted  in  a 
linglc  Perfon.  Under  fuch  a  Govcfument,  tlic  Monarch 
while  he  adminiftcrs  the  J^ws,  has  the  fame  Power  an<f  Au- 
thority as  it  he  was  abfolute ;  but  he  cannot  legally  tten- 
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cend  or  exceed  thofe  Laws,    much  lefs  can  he   a£l    againft 
hem  i  and  if  hef  does,  he  incurs  the  Penalties  prefcribed  by 
:heLaw«;  or  if  there  are  no  Penalties  prefcribed,  he  will  be 
in  the  Cafe  of  that  kind  of  Monarchs,  of  whom  we  are  to 
(peak  hereafter.     All   limited  Monarchies  are  of  two  Sort$» 
uthtr  Hereditary,  where  the  regal  Power  dcfcpr/Is  immediately 
from  the  PoiTciibr  to  the  next  Heir  of  Blood ;    or  EL'Aive^ 
where  the  Choice  depends  upon  the  whole  Body  of  the  People 
who  are  free,    as  in  Ptlandi  or  upon   thofe   in   whom  the 
Cmftitution  veils  the   Power  of  Ele<9fon,    as  in  the  German 
Empire,  and  as  fome  Writeis  fay,  in   the  Grandees  of  Per^ 
fm*    This  Right  of   Eledlion   as»in,    is  fwmetimcs  abfolutely 
free,  as  of  late  it  has  been   in  Poland \  and  fometimcs   it   is 
rdArained  to  the  Royal   Family,  either  by  Law,    or  Cuftcm 
which  haA  the  Force  of  a  Law,  as  of  old  in    Poland^  whe*%  for 
many  hundred  Years  the  next  in  Blood  of  the  Royal  Family 
was  chofen,  and  fo  the  next  Heir  tork  the  Crown,  which  yet 
was  not  an  hereditary,  but  an  eleiSiive  Monarch.    The  Con- 
vttitencies  of  an  hereditary  Monarchy  are  a  clear  and  unin- 
terrupted Succeffion  ;    fo  that  the  Right    to  the   Crown   is 
known   to  all,  and  upon  the  Dcmife  of  the  reii^ning  Prince^ 
llie  Royal  Authority  vefts  inftantly  in  his  Succeflbr ;  whence 
the  Maxim  in   the  Engiijh  Law,   that  the  King  rever  dieu 
The  few  Inconveniencies  that  attend  this  Form  are  Mino- 
rities, and  the  Defcent  of  the  Crown  fometimes  to  Perfons 
who  make  an   ill  Ufe  of  their  Authority ;    but  as  all  Forim 
ate  fubjefl  to  fome  Inconveniencies,  fo  thefc,  how  grievous  fo« 
ever  in  particular  Cafes,  are  perhaps  the  lighted  to  which  any 
Ftvm  is  liable.    The  Conveniencies  of  an  elective  Monar- 
diy,  befides  the  avoiding  thofe  Defech  which  are  fuppofed  to 
be    in  hereditary  Royalties,    are  the  mainuining  a  conftant 
Succcflion  of  worthy  Princes,  and  allowing   Time  in   every 
Jhtemptum  to  alter  and  reform  the  Covenant   made   at  the 
Time  of  his  Inauguration  between  the  Kin^and  his  People. 
As   for  the  Inconveniencies  to  which  this  Form  is  expofed, 
cbey  are  really  greater  than  any   to  which   hereditary  Mo- 
Mrchies  are  inh^A  ;  for   to  prevent  King;s  from  havmg  the 
Power  te  do  Mifchief,  they  are  fo  reftrained  as  to  want  that 
of  doing  Good ;  and  that    Vigour  in  Aciion,    which  is  the 
great  and  eflential  Benefit  of  this  kind  of  Ru!c,  I  mean  of  a 
fingie  Pcrfen,  is  almoll  cncn^atcd  or  wholly  loft  in  ele£iive 
Monaichies.     Bcfides,  whereas  the  Inconvcniencitrs  of  an  In- 
itrregnum  are  eiitailtd   u|>on  this  Ciovcrnmenr,  which  is  torn 
by-  Faftions  in  the  Life-time  kA  a  Ivin^j,    ajid  of  Ncceffity 
-A^  ililivcrc'd 
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delivered  up  to  Difcord  and  Confufion  by  his  Death  ;    fo  that 
to  avoid  thcfc  Inconveniencies,  the  hereditary  Form  is  either 
admitted  by  Law,  or   received  by  Cuftom,  when  fuch  King- 
doms are  in  their  belt  Condition,  as  was  formerly  the  Ca(e«f 
Poland^  in  pait  T'inrc%oi Dc^tmarkj  and  of  Sweden  in  the  prcfcflt 
The  tliird   Sort  of  Monarchy  arifcs  from  the  Corruptions 
of  the  fcco^id,    and  in  its  Appearance  rcfemblcs  the  firtt;  in 
fliort,  it  is  a  'I'yranny  where  the  Power  is  not  xnvcfted  in  ihc 
PoiTcflur,  but  fiizcd  by  him,  fo  that  he  holds  it  by  Force  and 
nut  by  Law,  and  coijfcq'icntly  is  rot  an   ahColutu  Monarch, 
but  one  acting  as  fuch,  vvitl^out  a  Rijht  to  ac^  fo.     There  is 
this  Diftinclion  between  a  Ufurp:r  and    a  Tyranr,  that  the 
former  intrudes  into  all  ih;it  he  poflcilcs  in  open  Vi'>lation  of 
the  Conrtitutioh  of  his  Couniry ;  whereas  the  hin«-   may  from 
being  lawfully  a  Kin^,  become  voiuntarily  a  I'vrant,  by  ex- 
ceeding  thofe   Uounds  th.it  arc  fet  to   his   Autl^.ority  by  the 
Laws   which   made  him  a   Kinp;,    atid   which   Laws  require 
Obedience  to  him  as  a  Kinj;^,  from  vviiich  when   he  fwervcs, 
tho'  lie  may  force  Submifilon,  yet  he  ccafes  to  have  any  Title 
to  Obedience.     It  is  uni verbally  allowed,  that  ever)'  Man  has 
a  Riglit  to  rcfift  a  Ufurncr,  and  indeed  this  flows  from  the 
firft  Principles  of  Govornment;  but  it  has  been  thou;:Tht  not 
lb  clear,  how  far  Rcfiftance  was  jiiiiifiable  againft    a  'I'vrant, 
It  is  our  Happinefs  to  live  in  Times  when  fuch  Qiidlions 
may  be  examined  wiih  Freedom,  and   decided  with   Safety ; 
bccaulc  wc  luvc  a   King  upon  the  Throne  from  whofe  Vir- 
tues, were  he  an  abfulutc  Monarch,  we  have  nothing  to  fear, 
and  from  whofe  Wifdom  we  are  fatisfied  that  he  defircs  no 
greater  Meafure  of  Power  than  the  Laws  have  afligned  him. 
This  Queflion  then  in  general  admits  of  a  plain  Solution ;  it 
is  impofiible  for  a  lawful  Prince  to  become  a  Tyrant,  but  by 
exceeding  the  Limits  of  his  lef^al  Authority ;  and  as  this  can 
hardly    be  done  without  the    Advice,    fo   it   is    Inipoflible  it 
fhould  be  done  but  ny  the  Confcnt  and  Concurrence  of  hi< 
JVIiniflers;    and  as  thcfe  may  be  puniihed  in /every   limited 
Government  f<^r  the  liixcelles  they  commit,  whatever  Orders 
they  may  plead  in  their  Excufe,  (o  the  PuntUiment  of  thefe 
is    the   molt   eifcclual   Bar    to  Tyranny,  at   the    fame    rime 
that  it  may  be  done  without  ofllring  any  Indignity  to  Afc- 
jedy,  towards  which  it  is  not  the  Duty  only,  but  Intereft  of 
every  free  People  to  behave   with   the  moft  fmcere  RefpcAy 
and    the    profounduft  Reverence.     It    has   been    a    QiielKoi), 
whether  the  hereditary  SuccelFor  of  a  Tyrant  might  not  le- 
gally pofTcis  the  Power  waich   bis  PredcceiFor  had  afiuiced ; 
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and  it  is  a  Queftion  ftill  agitated  in  fomc  Countries,  the  Mo- 
narchs  of  which  have  for  a  long  Scries  of  Time  been  extend- 
ing their  Power  at  the  Expence  of  the  Liberties  and  Pro- 
perties of  their  Subjects ;  but  as  the  Difcuflion  of  this  might 
appear  too  afiuming  in  us,  and  as  it  docs  not  fetm  abfolute- 
ly  nece(&ry  to  the  Subjtnit,  it  may  be  fufficicnt  to  obferve, 
that  as  the  End  of  all  Forms  of  Government,  and  of  Monar- 
chy, among  the  reft,  is  the  Welfare  of  the  Whole  j  fo  it  Is 
not  cafy  to  conceive^  that  Obedience  is  ever  legally,  that  is,  ra- 
tionally due  to  a  Power  that  afts  in  dircd  Opp  Jliion  to  this 
prinaary  and  indifpenfable  Maxim.  There  are  Utn-.c  Wri- 
ters who  have  carried  their  Notions  on  this  Head  hii.-hf.T,  and 
others  lower,  but  in  moft  Cafes  this  has  been  from  fome  par- 
ticular Biafs,  in  regard  to  a  Point  cither  in  View  or  in  tact: 
bur  as  we  are  under  no  Influence  of  that  Icind,  wc  endc'avour 
to  deliver  the  plain  Dit^tatcs  of  Reaf&n,  in  the  natural  Lan- 
guage of  TVuth, 

The  fecond  Original  Form  of  Government   is  that  ftiled 
Arijhcraiyy  which  is  another  Greek  7  erm,  aiid  fignificc;  pro- 
perly the   Government  of  the  better   Sort.     There  are  fcve- 
ral  Greek  Authors  who  prefer   this  to  all  the  other  Forms  of 
Government,  fuppofing  that    the  public  Aftairs  can   never  be 
fo  well  adminiftered  as  by  a  Senate,  or  a  fcledfc  Number  of  wife 
and   noble  Pcrfons ;   the  principal  Bufmefs  of  whofe  Life  is 
the  Study  of   true  Politics,   and   the  Means   of  maintaining 
the  Credit  and  Welfare  of  their  Country.     It  fomctimes  hap- 
pens, that  in  fuch  a  Government  as  this,  the  Majefly  of  the 
State  is  transferred  upon  a   fmgle  Perfon,  either  for  a  certain 
Time,  or  for  Life,  and  yet  the  Government  remains  an  Ari- 
fiocracy;    becaufc  that  finglc  Perfon,  tho'  fo  ftiled,  is  not  2 
Prince,  but  rather  rcprefents  a  Prince,  as  the  Doge  or  Duke 
of  G#ifM,  who  continues   in   his  Office  two  Years,  and  the 
Doge  of  Venice^  who  is  for  Life  :  but  the  Power  remaining  in 
the  Senate,    both    Governments  arc  reputed,   and  indeed  are 
properly  fpeaking  Ariftocratical  Republics.      The    great  Ex- 
cellency of  this  Form  is,  that  it  is   extremely  well  calculated 
to  refift  foreign  Invafions,    and   domeftic   Commotions;   for 
where  a  Number  of  the  moft  v^ealthy  and  potent  Citizens  arc 
fo  deeply  intcrcftcd  in   the  Support  of  the  Government,  by 
having  a  Share  in  it,  they  will  certainly  aft  ftrcnuoufly  in  its 
I>efenGe  both  at  dome  and  Abroad,   and  will  exert'  them- 
fclvcft  to  the   utmoft    in   the  Caufe  of  the  Public,    which  at 
the  Bottom  is  their  own ;  fo  that  we  here  fee  the  true  Rea- 
fon  why  Ariftocracy  will  laft  longer  than  other  Frims,  and 
tbii  I  take  to  be  the  principal  Caufe  why  many  have  prdcrrcd 
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this  to  any  of  the  other  Forms.  Yet  it  is  very  far  fixxn  be- 
ing free  from  Inconveniencies ;  for  in  the  firft  place,  the  Sub* 
jciSs  of  fuch  a  Government  are  always  treacecl  with  great  Se- 
verity ;  in  the  next  place,  extraordinary  Abilities,  and  even 
extraordinary  V^'irtucf,  arc  dangerous  to  the  Pofleflbrs,  from 
that  conftant  Jealoufy  inherent  to  thofe  who  have  the  Ad- 
xniniftration  in  fuch  a  State;  and  laftiy,  from  that  unnatural 
Refhaint  uf  Merit,  which  allows  no  adequ;;tc  Reward  to  fuch 
as  dilHnguifh  thcmfelves  in  the  Service  of  the  Public,  if 
they  have  not  the  accidental  Advantage  of  Birth ;  bdides, 
there  is  another  great  and  indeed  perpetual  Difad vantage  in- 
cident to  this  Form,  and  that  is,  Cabals  aniong  the  Nobi- 
lity, which  when  they  rifc  to  a  certain  Height  corrupt  and 
dcftroy  it,  by  retraining  the  Exercife  of  the  Adminiitration 
to  a  very  few  Families.  And  this  the  Greeh  called  an  Oligar' 
chy^  which  is  the  fame  thing  with  refpcft  to  an  Ariftocracy, 
as  Tyranny  is  in  regard  to  Monarchy;  for  tho' the  ext'^rior 
or  apparent  Form  of  the  Government  remains,  yet  the  in- 
•tcrior  and  legal  Eftabliflimtnt  is  actually  lod  :  and  thi.-  with 
the  additional  unlucky  Circumftance  of  its  being  verv  difi- 
cult,  if  not  impofliblc,  to  recover  01  rcftorc  it ;  as  the  People, 
who  have  no  Share  in  the  Ciovernment,  fddom  think  them- 
fclves  concerned  To  much  as  to  endeavour  the  rcilr^rin::  it. 

The  third  oiiginal  Form  is  called  Democrruy^  wiiich  like 
the  \'z{\  is  a  Grtck  Term,  and  fignifics  the  Gvivcrnment  of 
the  People;  for  under  this  Form  every  Citizen  when  he  has 
attained  to  proper  Qualifications  to  recommend  himfjlf  10 
the  public  Choice,  is  intitled  by  Virtue  of  that  Choice  to 
a  Sh:irc  in  the  (jovernment.  We  need  not  wonder  there- 
fore, that  this  Form  has  always  had  many  Advocatcf ,  that  it 
has  been  prefentcd  in  the  faireft  and  mott  plaufible  Colours; 
and  that  it  has  been  cried  up  as  of  all  others  the  moft  fa- 
vourable to  Virtue,  Merit  and  Liberty.  At  firlV  fight  in- 
deed it  appears  fo  to  be,  but  a  very  little  Confidcration  will 
fliew  us,  that  it  muft  be  fubjcct  to  many  and  great  Incon- 
veniencies. While  the  Government  is  fmall  and  low,  a  De- 
mocratic State  is  generally  in  a  happy  and  flouriHiing  Condi- 
tion ;  that  is  to  fay,  it  is  pureft,  and  anfwers  bcft  the  End  of 
its  Inrtitution,  by  which  it  cnlarjes  and  dilates  itfelf,  arriv- 
inp;  quickly  at  a  high  Degree  of'Profperit)',  which  from  the 
Nature  of  its  Conftitution  it  is  not  able  to  bear ;  for  as  Ari- 
ftocnicies  arc  commonly  fubje<Sl  to  Cabals,  fo  Democracies 
are  aimoft  always  diilurbed  with  Fai^ions  5  and  the  more  po- 
tent the  Republic,  the  more  wealthy  its  Subjcfts,  the  mere 
active   thofc    who    are  inirufted   with   the  Govcrnmcm,  to 

much 
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mtlcJlfhe  more  liable  it  is,  and  muft  be  to  fuch  Seditions 
flhd  Coftunotions ;  which  after  frequent  and  violent  Revolu- 
tions, always  fatal  to  many  Individuals,  end  either  in  a  to- 
tal Subvprfipn  of  that  Form,  or  in  the  Corruption  of  it,  by 
i^ing  the  Power  in  the  Hands  of  a  few  confiderable  Fa- 
'  milies,  and  then  it  becomes  an  Oligarchy ;  or  by  a  perpetual 
Flu^'ation  of  Authoxity,  becomes  what  U  called  Ar.arcby^ 
which  is  another  Greek  TcTxtiy  fignifyiog  ftridtly  and  properly 
the  Want  of  Government. 

'l^us  the  Reader  has  leen  the  original  Forms  of  Goyetn- 
menti  and  their  Corruptions;  it  remams  that  we  inform  him, 
fliat  to  prevent  the  Mifchiefs  and  Confufions  introduced  by  the 
latter,  the  beft  Remedy  that  the  Wit  of  Man  could  dcvife^ 
was  to   mix  and   compound  thefe  Forms;   as  for   infiance, 
fometimes  a    Monarchy   with   an    Ariftocracy,    or   in  other 
Words',  fetting  up  a  King  and  Nobility,  which  feems  to  have 
been  the  original  Government  of  Rome,  and  is  at  this  Day 
ttiat  of  Poland,  which  is  at  once  a  Republic  and  a  Monar- 
chy, and   differs  from  the  State  of  V,,nue  in  this,  that  the 
King   has   not  only  the  Titlu,  but  many  of  the  Prerogatives 
of  a  Prince;   whereas  the  Duke  of  Venice  has  few  or  none. 
Sometimes  an  Ariftocracy  and  Democracy  were  joined  toge- 
dier,   of  which   various  Inftanccs  occur  in  ancient  Hiftory ; 
for  fuch  at  fome  times  were  the  Athemansy  and  fuch  were  the 
^Carthaginians   almoft    always.      The    Republic    of   Hollandy 
when  without  a  Stadtholdcr,  is  of  this  Nature ;  as  are  moil  of 
the  Seven   Provinces  diftindtly  confidered,   and  fome  of  the 
IDantons  of  Switzerland:    But    others    again,    fuch   as  Baftl 
mrticularly,   are  pure  Democracies ;  and   the  fame  may   be 
laid  of  moft  of  the  free  Cities  in  the  Empire.     Sometimes  all 
Hbe  three  Forms  were  blended  together,  as  in  the  Lacedenw- 
"man  State,  where  there  were  two  hereditary  Kings  at  a  Time  ; 
,a  Senate,  which  reprefentcd  an  Ariftocracy ;  and  the  Ephori^ 
"who  were  Magiftrates  chofen  by  the  People.     So  again  the 
Roman  Republic,  in  which  the  Gonfuls  in  fome  mcafure,  and 
the  DiiSlators  much  more,  had  the  State  of  Princfb ;  the  No- 
bility compofed   the  Senate ;  and  the  People  had  thoir  Aiicm- 
'blics:  and  as  the  conftant  Guardians  of  their  Rights,  Magi- 
jbates  of  their   own  Appointment,    called  Tribunes,  ^  fhis 
kiad    of   Mixture  fccms  to  obtain  at  this  Day   in  Sweden, 
,where  tho'  the  Adminillration  of  Affairs  is  in  the   King;  and 
Senate,  yet  the  laft  Rcfort  is  in   the  Dyct;  to  which  Dcpu- 

S^'es    are   admUu:d    from    the  Cl^rgv,    the  Citizens,  and  the 
"^ple. 
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We  muft  readily  grant,  that  thefe  compoanded  Forms  of 
Government  have,  generally  fpeakin&  fomc  confideraUtf  Ad- 
rantages  over  the  hmple-  or  original  Forms,  as  they  fpread 
the  fiafis  or  Foundation  of  the  Conftitutton  wider,  and  roakt 
it  confequently  more  firm :  As  they  draw  to  themrelves  die 
principal  Convensencies  of  every  Form,  fuch  as  the  Luftre  of 
a  Court,  the  Grandeur  of  Nobility,  the  Eafe  and  Freedom 
of  the  People;  as  they  are  better  guarded  s^ainft  the  com* 
mon  Misfortune  of  every  Form  of  Government,  one  Rut 
of  the  Conftitution  ballancing  the  other ;  or  if  it  be  more 
complicated,  the  Strength  and  Authority  of  two  Branches 
being  united  againft  the  third,  if  the  Members  thereof  (kould 
exceed  the  Bounds  of  their  allotted  Power,  to  the  Firejudice 
of  the  other  Parts  of  the  State.  '  In  confequence  of  thefe  Ac^ 
vantages,  mixt  Governments  generally  increafe  in  a  regular 
Manner,  and  by  flow  and  fure  Steps,  the  Benefits  (hey  re- 
ceive from  fuch  Augmentations  are  not  partial,  but  univer- 
fal ;  fo  that  it  is  not  the  King  or  the  Nobles  barely,  that  are 
benefited  by  fuch  an  Augmentation,  but  the  Commonwealdi 
in  general;  and  every  Member  of  the  Body  Politic  be- 
ing properly  and  proportionably  nouriflied^  the  whole  grows 
up  equally,  and  confequcntly  acquires  the  greater  Strength. 
This  enables  it  to  refift  with  greater  Force,  either  the  Weight 
of  foreign  Invafions,  or  the  Struggles  of  domeftic  Sedi- 
tions; and  this  is  the  true  Caufe  why  mixt  Governments  are 
fo  lailing,  and  often  recover  their  old,  fometimes  more  thau 
their  old  Strength,  even  when  the  wifeft  and  moll  penetrating 
Judges  think  them  on  (he  point  of  Ruin  from  their  feeming 
Decay.  Thus  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden  delivered  itfelf  from  its 
£atal  Conjun6tion  with  Denmark^  and  by  another  bold  Stroke, 
prevented  that  Country  from  becoming  a  Province  to  PolanL 
Thus  the  Portuguefc^  when  all  the  World  concluded  ihcy 
were  undone,  threw  ofF  the  Yoke  at  once,  and  by  fetting  the 
Duke  of  Braganza  upon  the  Throne,  revived  the  Phoenix  of 
their  ancient  Conftitution  from  its  own  Afhes.  Thus  the 
States  of  the  United  Provinces  in  1672,  recovered  when  at 
the  laft  Gafp,  by  reviving  their  old  Conftitution  ;  and  this 
with  the  like  Succels  they  have  again  pradifed  in  1747;  ^ 
that  we  may  fefcly  affirm,  that  mixt  Governments  arc  the 
moft  permanent,,  aad  enjoy  their  vital  Principles  longer  than 
ijny  other. 

But  if  we  fhould  add  to  this,  that  fuch  Conftitutions  arc 
fif'Q  from  all  Inconveniencics^  we  fhould  miflead  the  Reader, 
by  affirming  a  moft  notorious  FaUhood.  For  as  they  aie 
cgmpofed  of  the  original  Forms,  and  reap  many  Benefits  from 
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that  Compofition,   fo  they  ftand  expofed  likewife  to  the  In- 
Gonvcniencies  attending  each  of  thefe  Forms,  and  fooner  or 
later  feel  every  one  of  thepfi  in  their  Turns ;  as  for  inftance, 
tbc  Hiftory  of  Sparta^  exduTive  of  foreign  Wars,   contains 
very  little  clfe  than  tlie  Struggles  of  one  Part  of  the  Confti- 
tution  s^ainft  the  other;  for  fometimes  the  Kings  laid  very 
deep  Dengns  for  introducing  arbitrary  Power;  fometimes  the 
Nobility    pradifed    againft   their   Kings,    and  either  brought 
them  to  violent  Ends,  or  forced  them  into  Banifliment :  and 
at   laft    the   Epboriy   under    colour    of   promoting    Liberty, 
weakened  the  Foundations  of  the  State  to  fuch  a  Degree,  thac 
it  funk  into  Anarchy,  and  never  recovered  its  former  Luftre. 
The  Romans^    who   copied   that  Conftitution    in  theirs,  met 
with  the  fame  Fate ;  fometimes  from  a  Jcaloufy  of  their  firft 
Magiflrates,    they   increafed    their   Number,   and    inftcad  of 
two  would  have  ten ;  which  fo  far  from  preventing,  haftened 
the  Evil,  and  brought  upon  them  at  once,  what  perhaps  they 
had  other  wife  never  felt.     The  Struggles  between   the  Nobi- 
lity and  the  Commons  lafted  through  a  long  Courfe  of  Years  ^ 
fometimes  the  former  drove  the  latter  to  Dcfpair ;  fometimes 
the  latter  brought  the  moft   diftinguifhed   of  the  former  to 
ignominious  Deaths,  or  forced  them  into  Exile.     The  Tri- 
bunes, created  purpofely  to  prevent  Confufion,    were  almoft 
always  the  Authors  of  it ;  and  thus  the  Power  of  the  No- 
bility being  broken  by  that  of  the  People,  made  way  for  the 
perpetual  Di&torfhip,  until  at  laft,  all  Parties  agreed  to  re- 
pofe  the  Power  of  the  Commonwealth    on   a  (ingle  Perfon, 
when  the  Conftitution  was  too  weak  to  fuftain  it  according 
to  the  ancient  Forms. 

If  we  were  to  examine  the  mixt  Governments  of  later 
Times,  we  (hould  find  the  Gradations  much  the  fame;  for 
in  moft  of  them  whenever  a  Prince  arifes  of  tolerable  Abili- 
ties and  great  Ambition,  he  feldom  fails  of  drawing  into  hia 
Party  many  of  the  Nobility,  and  laying  hold  of  Tome  con- 
venient Opportunity,  fpringing  either  from  foreign  Wars,  or 
domcftic  Commotions,  procures  an  Army  fufficient  to  awe 
the  People,  and  to  proted  his  Inftruments  from  the  Punifti- 
jnents  they  might  otherwife  meet  with,  from  encroaching  on 
the  Conftitution.  In  the  Reigns  of  weak  Princes  again.  Fac- 
tions arife  amongft  the  Nobility,  and  fome  great  and  reftlefs 
Spirits  by  riiccefsful  Struggles  through  Difturbances  of  their 
Qwn  creating,  triumph  over  their  Advcrfartes,  and  raife  up  a 
ihort-lived  Power,  dcftrudivc  perhaps  to  thcmfelves,  but  al- 
iWays  to  their  Families.  When  by  fuch  Fa6lions  and  Cabals, 
the  Nobks  have  in  one  Age  broken  and  Jcftroycd  their  Power 
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by  ftriving  againft  each  other,  and  thereby  deprived  their 
Prince  of  bis  natural  Support ;  the  People,  who  have  been  ail 
along  Gainers  by  fuch  ContcAs,  in  the  next  Age  begin  to 
find  their  own  Strength,  and  taking  fome  of  the  pcwrer  and 
more  difcontcnted  of  the  Nobles  for  their  Heads,  ainnt  at  In- 
novations in  their  turns,  till  after  a  Series  of  Revolutions, 
by  which  their  Power  is  likewife  broken^  and  their  Wealth 
cxhaufted ;  like  the  Sea  after  a  Storm,  the  Commonwealth 
grows  ence  more  calm,  and  all  Ranks  of  People  concur  in 
their  Endeavours,  to  replace  and  reftore  what  in  their  Mad- 
nefs  they  had  broken  and  deftroyed  ;  and  in  thv?  perhaps  they 
fliccecd  once  or  twice ;  but  Bodies  Politic,  like  natural  Bch- 
dics,  are  much  worn  by  fuch  kind  of  violent  Diftempers,  fo 
that  a  Repetition  of  them  is  equally  fatal  to  both,  notwith- 
Handing  the  original  Strength  and  Soundnefs  of  either. 

As  this  Account  of  the  Changes  and  Alterations  that  happen 
in  moft  mixt  Goyernnicnts„  is  drawn  entirely  from  the  Con- 
fideration  of  what  has  really  happened,,  fo  the  intelligent  Rea- 
der, from  the  attentive  Confideration  of  it,  will  very  eafily 
perceive,  that  the  Power,  the  Wealth,  the  Happinels  of  a 
People,  inflead  of  depending,  as  is  commonly  believed,  on  the 
Form  of  their  Government,  leans  in  reality  much  more  up- 
on the  Adminiftration  of  the  Government,  let  the  Form  of 
it  be  what  it  will.  For  it  may  with  great  Truth  be  affirmed, 
that  there  is  none  of  the  Forms  either  fimple  or  compound, 
the  corrupted  Forms  only  excepted,  which  may  not  be  fo 
admin iftcrcd  as  to  fccure  the  Welfare  of  the  Society.  For  in 
an  abfolute  Monarchy,  where  either  the  Prince  is  himfelf 
bleflcd  with  great  Endowments,  or  allows  a  Miniflcr  to  go- 
vern in  his  Name  who  has  thofe  Qualities,  the  whole  Extent 
of  his  Dominion  feels  the  falutary  EfFcds,  and  this  is  pre- 
fcntly  attributed  to  the  Nature  of  the  Government,  tho'  it 
proceeds,  in  faft,  from  the  Talents  of  a  fingle  Perfon,  or  of 
a  few  wife  and  able  Miniltcrs.  It  is  the  fame  thing  in  a  li- 
mited Government ;  if  a  King  is  content  with  that  Share  of 
Power  aiii^jned  him  by  the  Laws,  or  has  Wifdom  enough  10 
conceal  tho  Metlu^ds  he  takes  to  enlarge  his  Power ;  and  if 
he  employs  in  their  feveral  Stations  fuch  of  the  Nobility  as 
arc  moft  capable  of  ferving  the  Public,  while  they  out  of  a 
yA  Regard  to  their  Prince  and  the  Commonwealth,  fhew 
fi.v.h  a  Tendernefs  for  tlie  Privileges  of  the  People,  as  by 
p; eventing  Difputcs,  keeps  the  whole  Machine  of  Govern- 
ment in  a  conftant  and  regular  Motion.  This  too  will  be 
atiiibutcd  by  the  areat  Vulgar,  and  the  fmall,  to  the  Excel- 
Jci.-M  oi  U\c  CoiiftLmuon^  and  it  will  be  left  to  Poflcritv  to 
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difcover  that  it  was  in  realitv  owine  to  a  right  DirpoHtion  in 
the  great  Men  that  lived  in  thole  Times.  Laftly,  the  Cafe 
is  the  fame  in  Republics,  where  almoft  all  depends  upon  the 
Prudence  and  Integrity  of  thofe  who  govern ;  for  thcfe  Men 
knowing  by  Experience  both  the  Force  and  the  Feeblenefe  of 
the  Conflitulion,  will  alwavs  take  care,  that  the  former  Ihall 
appear  to  tlieir  Subjects  in  the  fulleft  Light,  and  will  hide  the 
latter  as  much  as  the}'  can. 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  perhaps  unneccfTary  to  enter  into 
the  Detail  of  the  true  Reafons  why  in  all  Hiftories,  in  moft 
political  Difcourfcs,  and  in  many  of  the  beft  Memoirs  that 
are  extafit,  fo  much  is  attributed  to  the  Conditution,  and  fo 
little  to  thofe  who  adminiftcr  it.  But  of  this,  the  moft  po- 
tent and  vigorous  Caufc  is  that  Spirit  of  Envy  and  Detradion 
which  too  generally  prevails,  and  inclines  the  greateft  Prrt 
of  Writers  rather  to  commend  Governments  than  Gover- 
nors, This  however  is  extremely  detrimental  to  Mankind, 
inafmuch  as  it  deprives  of  their  juft  Reward  thofe  who  have 
been  the  greateft  Benefadlors  to  their  Country,  and  robs  Po- 
fterity  of  that  Benefit  which  otherwife  they  might  enjoy, 
from  the  fetting  in  a  full  and  true  Light  fuch  iiluftrious  Ex- 
amples. But  we  muft  have  a  care  of  fuppofing  from  hence, 
that  there  is  little  or  nothing  due  to  Conftitutions,  and  there- 
by lofe  our  Reverence  for  them ;  for  this  would  be  running 
into  the  contrary,  and  yet  no  lefs  dangerous  Extreme.  For 
Experience  will  fhew  us,  that  the  wifcft  and  beft  Princes,  the 
ableft  and  moft  prudent  Statefmen,  have  always  (hewn  tl>e 
greateft  Regard  for  the  Conftitution  of  their  Country,  and 
have  been  of  all  others  the  moft  careful  to  preferve  and  to 
tranfmit  it  entire  and  unhurt,  to  their  Succeflbrs.  Such  Men 
will  fomctimes  repair,  but  very  feldom  or  never,  unlefs  com- 
pelled by  abfolute  Neceftity,  alter  or  change  it.  To  fay  the 
Truth,  the  greateft  Excellency  of  a  Conftitution,  which  at 
the  fame  time  is  the  great  Secret  of  it,  is  the  concealed  and 
hidden  Power  it  has  of  recovering  and  reftoring  itfelf,  when 
cither  by  the  Error  of  Governors,  a  Concatenation  of  unto- 
ward Accidents,  or  the  reftlcfs  Spirit  of  its  Subjefts,  it  has 
been  thrown  into  Confufion.  This  is  chiefly  difcerned  in 
mixt  Governments,  where  either  from  the  Sagacity  of  the 
firft  Contrivers,  or  from  a  lucky  Concurrence  of  Incidents, 
the  Frame  is  fo  conftituted,  as  when  fecmingly  in  danger  of 
breaking  by  a  fudden  and  fomewhat  violent  Spring,  to  refettlc 
and  rcitorc  itfelf.  In  procefs  of  Time  indeed,  and  by  re- 
peated Experiments  of  this  kind,  the  Spring  is  weakened,  and 
"by  degrees   lofes  its  Force;    but  ftill  it    is   a  great  Happi- 
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nefs  where  the  Conftitution  has  originally  this  internal  EflEi- 
cacy,  and  thoie  penetrating  Patriots  who  can  fee  and  obfcrve 
it,  derive  from  thence  thofe  Hopes  that  often  contribute  to 
aflift  this  Operation,  and  to  (ave  a  finking  Statei  even  agaiuft 
the  Expedation  of  the  Generality  of  its  Subje&s. 

To  conclude,  as  the  great  End  of  aJl  Goverxunent  is 
the  Happinefs  of  thofe  that  live  under  it,  fo  it  is  certain,  that 
the  only  folid  Foundation  of  this  Happinefs  mufl  be  laid  in 
the  WiMom  and  Probity  of  the  Governors.  Hence  it  comes 
to  pafs  that  the  Education  of  Princes  is  a  thing  of  fuch 
high  Importance  to  the  Welfare  of  a  State ;  that  the  raifing 
mtxi  of  Capacity  and  Honefly  to  great  Employments^  is  alfo 
fo  eflentially  requifite ;  and  hence  above  all,  arifes  the  NeccfEty 
of  a  general  Prevalence  of  public  Spirit  through  all  Ranks  and 
Degrees  of  Men,  With  thefe  there  is  no  Form  of  Government, 
cither  fim[Je  or  mixt,  that  may  not  lafl  long  and  appear  with 
Luftres  but  without  thefe,  no  Conftitotion  can  poffiUy  fec^ 
the  Peace  and  Welfare  of  a  People.  A  large  Patrimony  camibt 
preferve  a  Spendthrift  from  Want  \  nor  will  any  Eflate,  how 
well  fettled  foever,  refift  for  a  Continuance  a  Spirit  of  Difi- 
pation.  It  is  the  fame  thing  with  refpeA  to  the  Public ;  is 
Virtue  declines,  and  Corruption  prevails,  the  Strength  of  the 
State  is  weakened  and  impaired  ;  and  tho*  the  outward  Forms 
of  the  Conflitution  may  remain  long,  as  fome  look  well  in 
the  Face  even  to  the  laft  Period  of  a  Confumption ;  yet  Ef- 
fe£b  will  follow  their  Caufes,  and  a  profligate  People  muft  as 
necefTarily  fink  into  Slavery  and  Diflrefs,  as  a  debauched  Per- 
(bn  into  Want  and  Mifery. 


CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.    III. 

Tbifi  is  no  Foot/lip  in  Hijlery  df  any  ahUute  Atsnarchy  efla- 
Uijhed  in  this  IJUtnd  \  the  anciint  Britons  iwrr/  a  fret 
People^  governed  by  Princes^  who  had  a  limited  Authority ; 
the  Saxons  were  alfo  a  free  People  \  the  Nature  ef  their 
^reat  Councils^  ana  the  Manner  of  making  and  enforcing 
Lawsy  with  the  Changes  that  happened  during  their  Pojfeffion 
^  this  Country ;  the  Danes  more  barbarous  thdn  the  Saxons, 
hit  a  free  People  natwithjlan^ng  \  the  Alterations  made  by 
the  Normans,  always  cotJidered  as  Grievances^  and  by  De» 
grees  were  reformed^  and  taken  away  by  Authority  of  Par^ 
liament, 

IT  Is  generaUy  (aid,  and  indeed  not  without  Reafon^  that 
the  Accounts  we    have  of  the  ancient  Britons  are  very 
barren,  and  not  much  to  be  depended  upon.    This  however 
is  true  only  in  an  hiftorical  Senfe,  that  is  to  &y,  it  would  be 
a  very  difficult,  if  not  impradicable  thing,  to  colle£l  and  to  di- 
geft   into  tolerable  Order  the  Story  of  the  ancient  Britons  ; 
but  with  regard  to  the  Point  which  we  are  to  coniider,  there 
are  not  either  Materials  or  Authorities  wanting.     We  have 
Gildas^    an   ancient    Britijb  Writer,    and    long   before   him 
we    have    the  Writings  of    Cafar  and    Tacitus  i    and    from 
tbefc  we  are  able  to  colle<3  fome  tolerable  Account  of  the 
Nature  of  their  Government,     They  were  divided  into  feve- 
ral  Principalities,  which  were    fo    many    diftinfl  Eftates,  in 
the  ruling  of  which.  Princes  were  direaed   by  general  Coun- 
cils, called  in  their  Language  Kifrithtn^  whicn  has  very  near 
the  fame    Signification   with    our    Word  ParUanunt.    The 
Members  of  thefe  ancient  Britijh  Councils  were,  the  Princes, 
their  Sons,  the  Edlins  of  princely  or  noble  Race,  the  Druids, 
their  Priefts  and  Lawyers,  and  the  Governors  of  the  People  ; 
all   met  in  Council  armed,    except  the  Druids,    who,    from 
their  Function,    were  exempted  from  Service   in   the  Wars. 
Young  Men  they    did    not   admit    till    they  were    edccmed 
of  Ability  of  Mind  and  Body,    to   be   fit  for  Council    and 
War;    and   then  the  Prcfident  in   Council  delivered  to  fuch 
young  Man  a  Spear  or  Partlfan,    from  which  time  he  was 
a  Member    of  the  Commonwealth,    and  fit  to   be    appoint- 
ed or  chofen  to  Council,  Governor  of  the  People  of  a  Vil- 
lage or  Diilrict,  or  a  Leader  in  the  r  Armies.     In  thefe  ge- 
neral Councils,  all  Matters  were  propofed  by  the  Prince,  and 
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were  then  explained  and  debated  upon  bv  the  Druids ;  tail  of  all, 
the  Point  was  decided  by  all  the  Members  bj  cbncrijig  their 
Spears  together  if  they  approved,  or  by  finking  diem  upon  the 
Ground  with  a  rude  Noifc  if  they  difapproved  the  Motion. 

In  thefe  feveral  Councils  the  Britljh  Laws  were  made  fior 
maintaining  Peace,  and  prefcrving  Property,  and  the  Execu- 
tion of  them  committed  to  the  ETruids,  who  were  Judges  in 
all  Cafes  facrcd  or  civil.  Thcfc  Laws  were  carried  from  the 
Council  in  the  Memories  of  tlie  Druids,  for  it  was  then 
ftridly  Lix  non  Saipta  ;  and  fuch  as  inclined  to  learn  the 
Laws  went  to  the  Schools  of  the  Druids,  where  byftequcm 
Repetitions,  they  imprinted  them  in  the  Memory  of  their 
Pupils.  In,  reference  to  ordinary  Jurifdidlion,  the  Street 
or  Village-Court,  was  held  every  Month,  in  which  the  Druids 
prcfided,  and  if  any  Man  difobeyed  their  Decrees,  he  was  ex- 
cluded from  their  Sacrifices.  When  the  Romans  invaded 
Britain  under  Julius  defar^  the  Princes  met  together  in  a 
^reat  Conncil,  and  chofe  Caffavalaen  to  be  their  Commanda 
in  Chief,  When  Claudius  afterwards  came  hither  on  the 
fame  Errand,  the  Britons  were  divided  amongft  themfdves, 
as  Tacitus  tells  us,  and  fo  became  an  eafy  Prey ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  the  fame  Author,  fpeaking  of  the  Girmans 
and  Gaulsy  from  whom  all  agree  that  the  Britont  derived 
their  political  Notions,  fays,  that  amongft  them  foialler  Mat- 
ters were  left  to  the  Dccifion  of  their  Princes,  but  things  of 
f rearer  Moment  were  confulted  of  by  all,  that  is,  were  dc- 
atcd  in  general  Affemblics. 

While  the  Romans  conunucil  in  Britain  thcfe  Councils  ceafed, 
but  the  Britor.s  were  permitted  to  hold  their  Village- Courts 
for  the  Convenicncy  of  the  People.  But  when  the  Remans 
withdrew  and  deferred  the  Ifland,  the  Britifo  Princes  refumed 
their  Authorit)',  and  their  ancient  Manner  of  Government, 
as  appears  by  their  Conduct  when  they  were  invaded  by  the 
Pi^ts  and  Sects ;  for  then  they  called  a  general  Council,  in 
which  the)'  chofe  yortlger  for  their  Chief ;  and  this  Meafurc 
not  proving  fucccfbful,  they  dircdted  him  to  invite  over  the 
Saxonsy  which  he  did.  But  thefe  Auxiliaries  foon  turned 
fheir  Swords  upun  their  Friends,  and  in  the  Space  of  about 
fifty  Years,  drove  the  Britorts  into  the  mountainous  Parts  of 
the  Ifland,  and  took  Pofl'cflion  of  the  reft  of  the  Country 
themfelvcs.  When  the  Wars  were  pretty  well  over,  and  they 
bei^an  to  form  regular  Principalities,  we  find  that  the  fame  Mo- 
del of  Government  prevailed  ;  and  thefe  great  Councils  were 
held  by  every  one  of  the  Saxon  iCings,  for  making  Laws  and 

other 
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other  important  Parpofes  of  Government,  ^  which  Councils 
were  by  them  ftilcd  IVitenagemotej  the  Members  of  vrhich 
they  were  compoiied  Wtta\  that  is.  Sages,  and  their  Ads  G#- 
radntfft^  or  wife  Laws ;  fo  that  here  the  Reader  fees  plainly, 
that  our  Englijb  Anceftors  were  as  far  removed  from  being 
Slaves  as  the  ancient  Britonsj  of  whom  the  Hiftorian  Dt$n 
Cajjim  in  the  Life  of  the  Emperor  Stunus  fays,  that  amongft 
them  the  People  always  reuined  the  fupreme  Power. 

It  may  feem  ftrange,  that  after  conquering  the  Britons^ 
the  Saxons  fhould  take  up  their  Form  of  Government ;  but 
this  will  be  no  difficult  thing  to  conceive,  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  feveral  Chiefs  among  the  Saxons^  were  fo  many 
joint  Undertakers  in  their  Expedition  againft  Britain ;  and 
that 'their  Cummander  in  Chief  was  only  the  firft  Man  a- 
tnongft  his  Equals  by  their  Confent ;  when  therefore  he  af- 
fumi^  the  1  it)e  of  King,  thofc  Chiefs  became  his  Collcgues, 
were  termed  Tbegnes  or  Thanes^  and  in  Latin^  Capiianei^ 
from  their  having  a  Capiral  Right  in  the  Britons  Lands. 
Thcfe  Collegues  and  their  Defccndcnts  were  thofc  Saxon  No- 
bles who  were  the  Members  of  the  great  Councils,  the  Suit- 
ers of  theCouit  of  the  Grand-Seignory  of  the  Kingdom,  ail 
Nobility  at  that  Time  arifing  from  PofTeffion.  The  Saxom 
Capitonei  in  their  Portions  oi  Land  held  Courts,  and  judged 
their  Vaflals,  and  after  the  manner  of  the  Britons^  were  petty 
Princes  in  their  own  Territories,  and  obliged  the  Kings  to 
fWear  to  adminifter  equal  Right  to  ail,  and  to  be  obedient  to 
all  Laws  made  and  agreed  to  in  general  Council.  /Etbelbert  the 
lirft  Chriftian  Saxon  King,  was  alfo  their  firft  Legiflator,  and 
made  his  Code  of  Laws  in  Witcnagemote,  by  and  with  the 
Advice  of  the  Wita*8;  in  which  Code  was  inferted  all  that 
could  be  recovered,  or  was  judged  ufeful  and  valuable  in  the 
Britijh  Laws,  which  (hews  the  great  Antiquity,  of  our  Con- 
ftitntion,  how  long  our  Liberties  have  been  prefer\'ed,  and  by 
what  means. 

All  the  fubfcquent  Legiflators  among  the  Saxons^  for  there 
were  many  of  them,  and  amongft  the  reft  Alfred  the  Great, 
a  Prince  whofe  Valour,  Wildom  and  Goodnefs,  did  real  Ho- 
nour to  his  Station,  proceeded  ftseadily  in  the  fame  Track, 
and  ufcd  their  utmoft  Endeavours  to  fecure  and  fortify 
chat  admirable  Conllitutlon,  by  which  equal  Juftice  was 
done  to  Men  of  every  Decree.  The  Laws  made  by  ihefc 
Princes  were  very  fliort  and  plain,  and  the  County-Courts, 
and  other  inferior  JuriCJi<iiions,  kept  the  People  in  very  good 
Order;  fo  that  their  Dominions  became  very  populous,  the 
Happine6  of  their  Subjcdts  was  very  great,  and  would  have 
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been  ftill  greater,  but  for  the  repeated  Invafions  of  the  Dmnu^ 
who  at  Jcngth  i^ot  tooting  in  this  Ifland  to  fuch  a  Degree, 
that  notwithita:-iaing  all  the  great  Qualities  of  Alfred^  he  was 
forced  to  allow  them  to  fix  themfdvcs  in  a  Part  of.  the  Coun- 
try, where  they  lived  under  Laws  of  their  own  ;  but  Laws 
that  were  approved  and  confented  to  by  King  Alfred^  to 
whom  their  Princes  did  Homage.  It  is  by  no  means  my  De- 
ftgn  to  meddle  with  the  Englijb  Hiftory,  but  barely  to  give 
a  Sketch  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Englijh  Conftitution,  that  it 
may  clearly  appear,  that  the  Subje<^s  of  this  Kingdom  who 
had  Property,  were  always  free ;  for  this  Reafon  I  fluU  iay 
nothing  of  the  Struggles  between  the  Englijb  and  the  Dana^ 
but  fhall  content  myfelf  with  obferving,  that  when  the  latter 
had  eftablilhed  their  Conqueft,  they  were  content  as  well  as  the 
Saxoniy  to  eftahlifh  the  old  Form  of  Government,  and  even  to 
extend  and  improve  it. 

Canutusj  almoft  the  only  Sovereign  we  had  of  that  Na- 
tion, framed  a  Body  of  Laws  at  lylnchifttr^  au  the  Cbrifi- 
mas  Feftival,  Anno  Domni  1036 ;  in  the  Preface  of  which  it 
IS  (aid,  *^  this  is  the  Law  which  Cnuti  King  of  all  England, 
**  Dmmark  and  Norway,  hath  ordained,  with  the  Confent  of 
•'  his  wife  Men,  as  well  for  the  Maintenance  of  his  own  Dig- 
•*  nitj',  as  for  the  Benefit  of  his  People.".  Before  this  Time  2l 
Criminals  might  redeem  themfelves,  by  paying  Money  to 
their  King,  their  Lords,  or  the  Perfon  injured  ;  but  by  his  Laws, 
breaking  into  Houfes,  in  the  manner  now  called  Burglary, 
open  Robbery,  malicious  or  wilful  Murder,  and  betraying  one's 
Lord,  were  declared  capital  Crimes,  and  not  to  be  commuted 
by  pecuniary.  Mulcts. 

EduHird  the  ConfefTor,  that  great  and  good  Legifiator, 
reigned  in  the  Hearts  of  his  People ;  and  the  Harmony  be- 
tween him  and  the  great  Council  of  the  Nation,  produced  fo 
great  Happinefs,  as  to  be  the  Meafurc  of  the  People's  Defures 
in  all  fucceeding  Reigns.  This  King's  Code  of  Laws  was 
called  Lex  Anglia,  and  fometimes  Lex  Terra ^  being  a  Col- 
Jc^ion  of  the  bsft  of  the  Mercian^  Il^eji-Saxon,  and  Dafiijb 
Laws,  and  King  Edgar's  Laws.  Amongft  other  Advantages 
it  had  this,  that  whereas  before  his  Reign,  different  Parts  uf 
the  Kingdom  were  governed  by  thofe  three  Laws  firft  above- 
mentioned,  which  tho'  they  agreed  pretty  well  in  the  Subftance, 
yet  contained  diftinfl  Penalties  for  OlFenccs  j  the  whole  was 
now  put  under  one  Form,  from  whence  grew  the  Term  of 
Common-Law ;  and  it  was  this  Sort  of  Government,  to- 
gether with  the  Liberties  and  Privileges  derived  from  it,  that 
the  Barons  in  the  firft  N^rrnan  Reigns  inceilantly  contend- 
ed 
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cd  to  recover,  as  infinitely  preferable  in  itfdf  to  that,  which 
in  oonformity  to  the  Cu^am  of  their  own  Country  the  iV!pr- 
man  Kings  laboured  to  eftablifh. 

In  the  time  of  the  Saxon  Kings,  great  Councils  were  held 
at  the  three  principal  Feftivals  of  Cbriftmas^  Eajitr  and 
WhiifuKlide^  and  from  thence  they  were  called  Courts  de 
More.  In  thefe  the  State  of  the  Nation  was  weighed  and 
confidered,  old  Laws  amended  <»*  repealed,  and  new  ones 
made.  Thefe  were  alfo  the  fupreme  Courts  of  Judicature^ 
where  the  King  with  his  Nobles  heard  and  determined  Ap- 
peals fix)m  inferior  Courts  of  Juftice.  WtU&am  the  Conqueror^ 
at  his  Coronation,  fwore  he  would  preforve  the  EngH/b 
Conftitntion;   he   likewife  appointed  Commiffioners  to  en- 

Juire  in  every  Country,  and  make  Report  what  were  the 
raws  and  Cuftoms  in  King  EdwarePs  time,  and  from  thefe 
Laws  he  compiled  his  own  Code  in  the  fourth  Year  of  hit 
Heign.  He  not  only  held  the  Courts  de  More  as  his  Pre- 
deceilbrs  had  done,  but  fixed  the  times  of  his  Refidence^ 
fo  as  to  be  at  the  Palace  of  Gkuafter  at  Chrijimasy  at  JVif§- 
ihefter  on  the  Eafter  Feftival,  and  on  JVbiifuntide  at  IVeJlmii^ 
Jiir ;  at  all  which  Times  and  Places,  his  Barons  and  1  enants 
in  capite  attended  in  courfe.  As  to  the  civil  Rights  of  the 
People,  he  left  them  as  he  found  them,  to  be  heard  and  de- 
termined in  the  Court  Baron,  Hundred,  and  County  Courts 
according  to  ancient  Ufage. 

In  the  laft  Year  of  his  Reign  he  made  another  Code  of 
Laws  very  different  from  the  former,  and  which  wrought  a 
confiderable  Change  in  the  Conftitution.  By  this  Law  he 
fettled  his  Militia  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  have  always  above 
fixty  thoufand  Knights  or  Horfemen  ready  to  ferve  him  upon 
any  Occaiion.  To  make  the  Support  of  his  Government 
their  Interef^,  he  confented  that  the  Grants  of  their  Lands 
fliould  become  hereditary  to  them  and  their  Heirs,  upon 
Condition  of  Service,  taith  and  Obedience,  and  that  no- 
thing fhould  be  demanded  of  them  farther  than  their  Ser- 
vice ;  he  alfo  provided,  that  their  Tenants  ihould  pay  them 
due  Rents  and  Services  according  to  Cuflom  and  Contrafl, 
to  enable  thofe  Knights  to  perform  d)eir  Services  to  the 
King;  and  for  the  Encoun^ment  of  thefe  Sockmen,  as 
they  were  called,  it  was  ordained,  that  as  long  as  they 
paid  their  Rents,  and  performed  their  Services  to  their  Lords, 
they  ihould  not  be  turned  out  of  their  Farms,  which  brought 
this  kind  of  Sockage  Tenure  into  fome  degree  of  Certaintf 
and  Freedom. 

HU 
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His  Son  lyi/Iiam  Rufus  fworc  to  keep  the  old  Laws  o 
Englandy  but  kept  them  not ;  Law  lay  afleep  in  his  Timet 
he  governed  according  to  his  own  Will,  and  the  Love  of 
Money  governed  him.  Hen%y  I.  was  elected  by  the  Clergy 
and  Nobles ;  he  confirmed  the  Laws  of  King  Edward^  held  • 
the  Courts  de  Mor^^  and  was  a  tolerable  Prince.  King  Su-^ 
fben  was  alfo  elected,  he  took  an  Oath  to  govern  according 
to  the  Law,  but  broke  it  the  grcateft  Part  of  his  Rei^»  in 
the  latter  Part  of  which,  however,  he  was  a  great  Reformer, 
and  foon  after  he  grew  good  he  died.  King  Henry  fL  re- 
drefled  many  Grievances,  and  the  Laws  by  which  he  go- 
verned were  made  in  Parliament ;  he  had  great  Struggles  with 
the  Clergy,  who  endeavoured  to  render  themfclves  indepen- 
dent, and  it  was  with  much  Difficulty  he  kept  them  fo  much 
within  the  Bounds  of  their  Duty  as  he  did.  Richard  L  was 
a  very  arbitrary  Monarch,  and  railed  vaft  Sums  upon  his 
Subjed^s,  not  only  without  but  againft  Law.  His  Brother 
John  followed  his  Steps,  till  he  threw  the  Nation  into  a  civil 
War,  by  which  he  was  obliged  to  grant  Magna  Charta^  or 
the  Great  Charter,  or  Charter  of  Liberties,  and  the  Char- 
ter of  the  Forefts,  by  which  the  Barons  obtained  fo  great 
Power  to  thcmfelves,  as  in  a  great  meafure  changed  the 
Conllitution  from  a  Monarchy  to  an  Ariftocracy.  The  Dif* 
putes  about  this  Charter  often  renewed,  and  as  often  can- 
celled, kept  the  whole  Nation  in  Confufion  during  this  and 
the  next  Reign  of  Henry  III.  out  of  which  it  was  recovered 
by  his  Son. 

Edward  1,  may  be  truly  fliled  the  Englijh  Ju/llnian^  both 
Statute  Law  and  Common  Law  obtained  a  great  PerfeQion 
in  his  Time ;  to  his  Reign  is  juftly  afcribed  the  Honour  of 
cftabllfliing  methodical  Proceedings  in  adminiftering  Juflice 
between  Man  and  Man,  for  Pleadings,  Refolutious  and  De- 
cifions  grew  regular  and  rational  •,  good  Laws  he  offered 
to  his  Parliaments  for  their  Confirmation  ;ind  Confent,  and 
ivhen  they  pafled  into  Laws,  he  made  Choice  of  learned 
and  upright  Judges  to  put  them  in  Execution :  Prudently 
without  Noife,  and  by  gentle  Steps  and  Degrees,  he  abro- 
gated many  bad  and  inconvenient  Cuftoms  and  Ufages,  both 
in  the  Superior  Courts,  and  in  the  Courts  of  the  great  Men, 
and  fubftituted  fuch  regular  Methods,  as  by  length  of  Time 
and  Experience  had  of  their  Aptnefs  and  Convenience,  have 
flood  and  been  ufed  ever  fince  without  any  great  Altera- 
tion, and  are  now,  faya  the  learned  Chief  Juftice  Haky  as 
it  were,  incorporated  into  and  become  a  Part  of  the  Common 
\av9  of  England,    The  old  Saxon  and  Nor/nan  Statutes  of  his 

Predecefibrs 
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Prcdeceflbr?  were  ihort>  pofitive  Inftitutions  to  corrcft,  and 
by  MulSs  to  piinifh  the  Vices  and  Crimes  that  were  pre- 
vailing at  the  time  of  their  making,  and  many  of  the  Me* 
thods  of  putting  them  in  Execution  local,  differing  in  one ' 
Place  from  wha.t  they  were  in  another;  but  in  this  King's 
Time,  the  Sun-{hinc  of  Reafon  and  Uniformity  broke  forth 
into  great  Luftre.  In  his  Time  likewife  the  Law  was  fo 
much  'mended  and  altered,  that  the  old  Coat  was  but  juft 
perceivable  under  the  feveral  new  Pieces  fct  upon  it  by  his 
learned  Improvers  of  the  Law.  The  Statute  La^-s,  though 
(hort  in  Comparifon  with  later  Afts  of  Parliamcr::,  yet  werp 
very  clear,  and  fully  exprcffivc  of  the  Scnfe  of  the  Lcgiflators. 

It  was  by  this  Prince  alfo,  that  Parliaments  were  brought 
into  that  Order  in  which  we  fee  them,  and  that  Knights, 
Citizens  and  Burgeffcs  were  made  clTcntial  Parts  of  this  Af- 
fcmbly.  His  Son  Educrd  IL  a£ted  a  Part  very  different  ffom 
that  of  his  Father,  which  after  drawing  many  Misfortunes 
upon  his  Subjeds,  brought  the  heavieft  of  all  upon  him- 
felf,  being  dqwfcd  and  murdered  through  the  Prevalence 
of  that  corrupt  and  fa£lious  Spirit,  which  he  had  but  too 
much  encouraged.  His  Son  Edward  III.  was  in  every  re- 
ipedt  a  great  and  glorious  Prince ;  he  made  the  Enemies  of 
this  Nation  feel  the  Weight  of  that  Power  which  he  de- 
rived from  the  Confidence  and  Affeflion  of  his  Subjefls  5  but 
his  Grandfon  Richard  IL  like  his  Great  Grandfather,  made 
his  Minions  his  Minifters,  and  by  endeavouring  to  extend  his 
Royal  Prerogative,  loft  his  Regal  Dignity,  and  was  foon  after 
cruelly  and  bafely  murdered. 

In  all  the  Reigns  from  King  John  to  that  of  Richard  IL 
the  Difputes  continued  between  the  Barons  and  the  Crown, 
fometimes  with  more,  and   fometimes  with  le(s  Noife;. nei- 
ther  docs  it    appear    that  any  of  our  Princes  were  Politi- 
cians enough   to  contrive  a  Method  for  ridding   themfelves 
of  what  was  at  once  a  Check  upon  them,  and  in  fomc  mea- 
fure  a  Burthen  upon  the  Nation.     The  Predecefibrs  of  King 
jfohn,  and  King  jfahn  himfelf,  feem  to  have  had  a.Notioa 
by  fplitting   the    great   Tenures,    to   have  abated  this  Evil; 
hut  inftead   of  that,  they  increafed  it ;    for  the  fmaller  Ba- 
rons were  as   tenacious  of  their  Privileges,   as  the  greateft 
Peers  of  the  Land.     King  Edward  L  took  infinitely  a   better 
Method,  by  fixing  and  eftabliftiing  the  Rights  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  of  which  fome  of  his  Succeffcrs  would  have  taken 
Advantage,  but  they  went  about  it   a  little  unfkilfully,    and 
the  Commons  out  of  Modefty  declined  the  Offers  that  were 
made  then.      The   Barons   faw  howc\'er,   that  it  was   very 
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His  Son  TVHUam  Rufus  fwore  to  keep  the  old  Laws  o 
England^  but  kept  them  not ;  Law  lay  afleep  in  bis  Timet 
he  govenied  according  to  his  own  Will,  and  the  Love  of 
Money  governed  him.  Hemy  I.  was  eleded  by  the  Qcrey 
and  Nobles ;  he  confirmed  the  Laws  of  King  Edward^  held  * 
the  Courts  de  More^  and  was  a  tolerable  Prince.  King  Su-^ 
fben  was  alfo  elcded,  he  took  an  Oath  to  govern  accordhig 
to  the  Law,  but  broke  it  the  greateft  Part  of  his  Reign,  in 
the  latter  Part  of  which,  however,  he  was  a  great  Reformer, 
and  foon  after  he  grew  good  he  died.  King  Henry  It.  it- 
drefled  many  Grievances,  and  the  Laws  by  which  he  go- 
verned were  made  in  Parliament ;  he  had  great  Struggles  with 
the  Clergy,  who  endeavoured  to  render  themfclves  indepen- 
dent, and  it  was  with  much  Difficulty  he  kept  them  fo  much 
within  the  Bounds  of  their  Duty  as  he  did.  Richard  h  was 
a  very  arbitrary  Monarch,  and  raifcd  vaft  Sums  upon  his 
Subjeds,  not  only  without  but  againft  Law.  His  Brother 
yohn  followed  his  Steps,  till  he  threw  the  Nation  into  a  civil 
War,  by  which  he  was  obliged  to  grant  Magna  Charta^  or 
the  Great  Charter,  or  Charter  of  Liberties,  and  the  Char- 
ter of  the  Forefts,  by  which  the  Barons  obtained  fo  great 
Power  to  thcmfelves,  as  in  a  great  mcafurc  changed  the 
Coniritution  from  a  Monarchy  to  an  Ariftocracy.  The  Dif- 
putes  about  this  Charter  often  renewed,  and  as  often  can- 
celled, kept  the  whole  Nation  in  Confufion  during  this  and 
the  next  Reign  of  Henry  III.  out  of  which  it  was  recovered 
by  his  Son. 

Edtuard  I.  may  be  truly  ftiled  the  Englijh  Jv/lbiian^  both 
Statute  Law  and  Common  Law  obtained  a  great  Perfedion 
in  his  Time ;  to  his  Reign  is  juftly  afcribed  the  Honour  of 
eftablifliing  methodical  Proceedings  in  adminiftering  Juflice 
between  Man  and  Man,  for  Pleadings,  Refolutious  and  Dc- 
cifions  grew  regular  and  rational ;  good  Laws  he  offered 
to  his  Parliaments  for  their  Confirmation  and  Confent,  and 
"when  they  pafled  into  Laws,  he  made  Choice  of  learned 
and  upright  Judges  to  put  them  in  Execution :  Prudently 
without  Noifc,  and  by  gentle  Steps  and  Degrees,  he  abro- 
gated many  bad  and  inconvenient  Cuftoms  and  Ufages,  both 
in  the  Superior  Courts,  and  in  the  Courts  of  the  great  Men, 
and  fubftituted  fuch  regular  Methods,  as  by  length  of  Time 
and  Experience  had  of  their  Aptncfs  and  Convenience,  have 
fiood  and  been  ufed  ever  fince  without  any  great  Altera- 
tion, and  arc  now,  fays,  the  learned  Chief  juftice  Haky  as 
it  were,  incorporated  into  and  become  a  Part  of  the  Common 
J-aw  of  England,     The  old  Saxon  and  Norman  Statutes  of  his 
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Prtdeceflbr?  were  ihort,  pofitive  Inflitutions  to  corrcfl,  and 
by  Mulds  to  punlfli  the  Vices  and  Crimes  that  were  pre- 
vailing at  the  time  of  their  making,  and  many  of  the  Me- 
thods of  putting  them  in  Execution  local,  differing  in  one ' 
Place  from  what  they  were  in  another;  but  in  this  King's 
Time,  the  Sun-(hinc  of  Reafon  and  Uniformity  broke  forth 
into  great  Luftre.  In  his  Time  likewife  the  Law  was  fo 
much  'mended  and  altered,  that  the  old  Coat  was  but  juft 
perceivable  under  the  feveral  new  Pieces  fet  upon  it  by  his 
learned  Improvers  of  the  Law.  The  Statute  La/s,  though 
(hort  in  Comparifon  with  later  A6ts  of  Parilamer  t,  yet  were 
very  dear,  and  fully  cxpreffive  of  the  Scnfc  of  the  Lcgiflators. 

It  was  by  this  Prince  alfo,  that  Parliaments  were  brought 
into  that  Order  in  which  we  fee  them,  and  that  Knights, 
Citizens  and  Burgcfles  were  made  cfTci.tial  Parts  of  this  Af- 
fcmbly.  His  ^ou  EducrdW.  acted  a  Pjrt  very  different  fi-om 
that  of  his  Father,  which  after  drawing  many  Misfortunes 
upon  his  Subjeds,  brought  the  heavieft  of  all  upon  him- 
felf,  being  dejiofcd  and  murdered  through  the  Prevalence 
of  that  corrupt  and  fa£lious  Spirit,  which  he  had  but  too 
much  encouraged.  His  Son  Edward  III.  was  in  every  re- 
ipcdk  a  great  and  glorious  Prince ;  he  made  the  Enemies  of 
this  Nation  feel  the  Weight  of  that  Power  which  he  de- 
rived from  the  Confidence  and  Affiflion  of  his  Subjefls ;  but 
his  Grandfon  Richard  IL  like  his  Great  Grandfather,  made 
his  Minions  his  Minifters,  and  by  endeavouring  to  extend  his 
Royal  Prerogative,  loft  his  Regal  Dignity,  and  was  foon  after 
cruelly  and  bafely  murdered. 

In  all  the  Reigns  from  King  John  to  that  of  Richard  IL 
the  Difputes  continued  between  the  Barons  and  the  Crown, 
fometimcs  with  more,  and   fometimes  with  lefs  Noife;. nei- 
ther  docs   it    appear    that  any  of  our  Princes   were  Politi- 
cians  enough   to  contrive  a  Kfethod  for  ridding   thcmfelves 
of  what  was  at  once  a  Check  upon  them,  and  in  fome  mea- 
fure  a  Burthen  upon  the  Nation.     The  Predeceflbrs  of  King 
%Aw,  and  King  John  himfelf,  feem  to  have  had  a  Notion 
by  fplitting   the    great   Tenures,    to   have  abated  this  Evil; 
but  inflead   of  that,  they  increafed  it ;    for   the  fmaller  Ba- 
rons were  as   tenacious  of  their  Privileges,   as  the  greateft 
Peers  of  the  Land.     King  Edward  L  took  infinitely  a   better 
Method,  by  fixing  and  eftablifliing  the  Rights  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  of  which  fome  of  his  Succeflcrs  would  have  taken 
Advantage,  but  they  went  about  it   a  little  unfkllfully,    and 
the  Commons  out  of  Modcfty  declined  the  Offers  that  were 
made   then.      The   Barons   faw  however,   that  it  was    very 
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inexpedient  for  them  to  continue  their  old  Quamis  Ifkh  the 
Ciown  in  the  manner  they  had  hitherto  done*,  andthettfonr 
they  took  another  Method ;  and  during  the  Difputa  between 
the  Houfes  of  Tcrk  and  LancaJiiVy  inade  ufe  of  the  Cloak  of 
Loyalty  to  cover  their  Ambition,  fiding  now  with  one  Prince^ 
and  then  with  another,  as  would  heft  ferve  their  tnrns,  cf 
which  the  Reader  will  find  indubitable  Proofs  in  the  Eitg^ 
Hiftory  during  that  unhappy  Period,  in  which  Multitudes  of 
brave  and  honed  Men  fell  Sacrifices  to  the  delufive  Artifices  of 
the  Ambitious. 

But  when  King  Henry  VII.    came  to  be  fixed  upon  thd 
Throne,  he  faw  and  refolved  to  remove  this  Danger.     He  is 

fnerally  looked  upon  to  be  one  of  our  wifeft  Princes,  and 
think  the  moft  extraordinary  Proof  he  gave  of  his  Wifdom 
was,  the  Method  he  took  in  letting  down  the  Nobility ;  for 
feeing  that  Luxury  began  to  prevail,  he  opened  a  P^d&ge  by 
Law,  for  the  Nobility  to  difpofe  of  their  Eftates ;  and  this  b<^ 
ing  once  done,  the  Commons  foon  became  much  more  con- 
fiderable,  by  acquiring  Property  in  Land,  which  before  they 
had  little  Opportunity  of  doing ;  and  this  no  doubt  was  a  great 
Encouragement  to  Induflry,  end  a  general  Benefit  to  the  Na- 
tion. His  Son  Henry  VIIL  was  accidentally,  tho'  not  in- 
tentionally a  Friend  to  Liberty.  He  demolifhed  in  a  great 
meafure  the  exorbitant  Power,  and  fpread  abroad  the  exccffivc 
Wealth  of  the  Church ;  he  was  a  Prince  of  great  Abilities, 
and  therefore  loved,  encouraged  and  employed  Men  of  Abili- 
ties ;  and  the  fame  Rule  prevailed  with  his  whole  Family,  and 
was  one  of  the  principal  Caufes  of  the  Felicities  of  Queen 
Eiizabeth*s  Government,  which  makes  fo  great  and  glorious 
a  Figure  in  our  Hiftories.  By  this  means  the  Foundation  yras 
laid  for  that  extenfive  Liberty  which  has  been  iince  acquired, 
and  is  now  enjoyed  under  a  Government,  which  when  well 
adminiilered,  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  heft  conflltuted  that 
ever  prevailed  in  any  Age  or  Country,  and  which  can  never 
be  fubverted,  but  by  the  Abufe  of  that  Liberty  which  is  it< 
greaj^  Grace  and  Glory. 

I  call  it  the  befl  conftituted,  becaufe  I  know  of  none  ei- 
ther ancient  or  modern,  that  ever  admitted  fo  much  Free- 
dom. Other  Governments,  more  cfpecially  Republics,  m?y 
pretend  to  more;  but  in  reality,  no  Government  cither  has 
or  ever  had  To  much ;  and  as  for  thofe  Republics  that  fub* 
fift  at  prefent,  they  cannot  enter  into  any  Degree  of  Conv 
parifon  with  it ;  for  they  are  ail  built  upon  much  narrower 
Bottoms,  and  confequently  are  fo  infecure,  that  fuch  as  ad- 
minifler  the  Government    arc  in  a  perpetual  State  of  Jea* 
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loufy  and  Apprchenfion ;  whereas  here  the  Benefits  of  a  free 
Ga?ernment  are  fo  widely,  I  was  goine  to  fay  univerfally  ex- 
tended, that  it  is  every  Man's  Intereff,  and  every  Man  of 
common  Senfe  muft  fee  that  it  is  his  Intereft,  to  prefcrve  this 
Form  to  the  utmoft  of  his  Power.  Fear  in  thofe  who  adminifter 
a  Government  is  produdlive  of  die  worft  ConfequcDce;,  more 
efpecially  Severity ;  but  this  lofes  its  Nature  when  lodged  in  the 
Bresib  of  the  People,  and  becomes  Loyalty  to  the  Con(litu- 
tion,  of  all  others  the  nobleft  kind  of  public  Spirit.  This, 
tho'  they  never  had  fo  great  Caufe,  was  hi^^hly  conf,)icuou8 
in  the  Spartans^  jfthgmans,  Romans^  and  other  free  Nations  of 
Antiouity ;  it  has  been  no  lefs  confpicuous  here,  and  ic  is 
hoped  it  ever  will  be  fo,  in  regard  to  the  fuperior  Excellency  of 
that  Government  which  both  deferves  and  promotes  it ;  a  fuc- 
cindl  Defcription  of  which,  that  the  rifing  Generation  may 
have  ibme  Notion  of  their  Duty  in  this  lefpet^^  we  (hall  in 
the  next  Chapter  endeavour  to  fet  forth. 


CHAR     IV. 

Of  the  StruSIure  and  ExalUncy  of  the  Britifli  Conjiitution  ;  the 
Nenure  of  the  Regal  Dignity^  the  Fubufs  of  the  PrerogU'- 
thfe^  ami  the  Reafonablenefs  of  its  Limits ;  the  Dignity^ 
Privileges^  and  Splendor  of  the  Nobility^  and  the  Ufefubiefs 
cf  their  Situation  to  the  State ;  the  Freedom  and  happy  Con^ 
mion  of  the  Britifh  People^  the  Nature  and  Falue  of  their 
Jmmunitiesy  and  the  Security  they  have  for  their  Liberties., 
t)f  the  Independency  of  the  feveral  Eftates  in  the  Exercife 
of  their  r effective  Right  Sy  and  how  this  is  perfectly  reconcile^ 
able  ta  toe  Connexion  of  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  ConJlitU" 
tion. 

TH  E  R  £  b  fomething  extremely  natural,  and  jbjftEif^ 
nothing  blameable  in  that  very  high  Opinion  vf^ff^rJ^^ 
▼ails  amongil  moft   Nations,    in    favour    not    only  of  the  • 
Country,  and  the  Produce  of  the  Country  which  they  inha- 
bit^ but  of  its  Government  alfo  ;  and  it  is  generally  thought^ 
that    the  People  of  Great  Britain  have   their  full  Share  of 
this  kind   of  national    Vanity.      Yet  when    we  attentively 
coniider  how  beautiful  and  how  regular   a  Struchirc  that  of 
the  Britijh  Government  is,   and  withal,   how  agreeable,   and 
bow  commodious  s    we   (hall  rather  incline  to  believe,  that 
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People  would  admire  it  more  if  they  underftood  tt  better^ 
than  that  they  are  over-fond  of  it  bccaufe  they  pofieG  it.  The 
Truth  of  the  Matter  is,  that  fuch  as  value  themfelves  on 
their  fuperior  Underltaiidings,  and  would  be  thought  the  bcft 
Judges  of  thefe  Matters,  are  fo  far  from  being  partial  on  thb 
Head,  that  they  are  very  apt  to  find  fault  with,  and  to  cx- 
prefs  their  Defire  of  feeing  Alterations  made  in  the  Govern- 
ment J  fo  that  it  is  only  the  ordinary  Sort  of  People  that  are 
chargeable  with  this  Weakncfs  of  being  warmly  attached  to 
a  Conftitution,  which  neverthclcfs  they  are  far  from  compre- 
hending. Upon  this  I  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  particular 
Perfons  have  not  only  particular  Notions,  but  particular  Views, 
and  that  their  Criticifms  upon  Forms  of  Government  arife  too 
often  from  thofe  Circumftanccs ;  but  it  is  otherwife  with  the 
Bulk  of  the  Nation,  who  judge  of  the  Government  they  live 
under,  not  from  what  they  know,  but  from  what  they  feel ; 
and  therefore  when  they  efteem  themfelves  happy,  it  is  for 
this  fimple  Reafon  only,  bccaufe  they  arc  fb.  Wife  Men 
will  not  liften  to  the  Voice  of  the  Nation,  when  they  cry  out 
for  Change  ;  but  I  will  venture  to  lay  it  down  as  a  political 
Maxim  beyond  Contradidlion,  that  the  Voice  of  a  Nation 
ought  always  to  be  liftcncd  to  when  it  is  againfl  Change. 
For  the  great  End  of  Government  is  to  make  its  Subjc^ 
happy,  and  the  only  Way  we  have  to  know  when  People  arc 
happy,  is  to  obfervc  whether  they  are  content ;  for  tho*  it  is 
very  certain  that  they  may  be  difcontented  without  Reafon, 
yet  the  contrary  is  far  from  being  true,  for  they  arc  never  con- 
tent,  or  can  be  fo,  without  a  Caufe. 

In  order  to  be  fatisfied  of  this,  we  will  examine  into  Par- 
ticulars. We  have  already  (hewn  that  the  ConftitiEiop  of 
this  Kingdom  is  of  great  Antiquit}',  and  that  it  alwok's  was 
in  a  great  meafure  what  it  ftill  is,  a  mixt  Governmcnc ;  we 
have  likewife  fhewn,  that  till  the  coming  of  the  NiAynans 
\cTc  were  few  or  no  Innovations,  and  that  when  thefe  were 
by  the  Princes  of  that  Line,  they  produced  perpetual 
totions.  We  have  obferved  that  Edward  I.  might  be 
ed  the  Norman  LegiQator,  and  the  Father  of  the 
'  ■Pecjple's  Liberties  ;  for  tho'  it  may  be  proved  that  the  Com- 
mons font  Rcprcfcntatives  to  Parliament  before  his  l^imc, 
and  tho'  there  are  fomc  Footfteps  of  the  like  even  under  the 
Saxcn  Kings,  yet  he  it  was,  that  in  the  eighteenth  Year  of 
his  Reign  fettled  that  regular  Form  which  has  fmce  conti- 
nued. We  have  hinted  that  Henry  VIL  opened  the  Way 
for  tlie  Commons  to  obtain  Property,  w'.iich  they  have  very 
well  improved  fmce;     and  that  Hcyiry  VIII.  demoliflied  the 
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Tjfurpation  of  the  Pope^  and  that  kind  of  Chutch-Indepen* 
dency  which  was  altogether  incompatible  witli  the  other 
Parts  of  the  Government.  Whatever  Difficulties  there  were 
befideS)  were  removed  in  fucceeding  Times;  and  tho'  they 
might  be  removed  with  Violence,  yet  it  is  a  Violence  of 
which  we  reap  the  Benefit,  and  find  ourfelves  in  full  Pot- 
feffion  of  that  good  old  Saxon  Conftitution  with  which  our 
Anceflors  were  fo  much  in  love,  together  with  many,  and 
thofe  very  confiderable  Improvements  all  made  in  a  legal 
Manner,  and  of  which  nothing  but  our  Madnefs  and  the  fa- 
tal £ft*e£b  of  our  univerfai  Corruption  can  poflibly  deprive  us  | 
io  well  and  wifely  is  the  prefent  Conftitution  put  together. 

The  Monarchy  is  indeed  limited,  but  limited  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  King  may  be  abfolute  if  he  pleafes,  by 
doing  what  is  right.  He  has  not  the  Enfigns,  Pomp  and 
Splendor  of  the  regal  Dignity  only,*  but  the  eilcntial  Rights 
alio.  The  Adminlftration  of  Affairs  is  wholly  in  him,  he 
chufes  what  Miniflcrs  he  pleafes,  and  it  is  thofe  Minifters, 
not  himfelf,  that  are  accountable  for  the  Adminiflration* 
He  is  the  Fountain  of  Honour,  and  the  Militia  is  likewife  in 
him.  He  has  the  fole  Power  of  making  Peace  and  War,  he 
coins  Money,  and,  in  a  word,  he  does  every  thing  that  a  good 
Monarch  would  wiQi  to  do.  Yet  his  Power  is  not  either  bur- 
denfome,  or  terrible  to  his  People  ;  on  the  contrary,  his  very 
Prerogatives  are  favourable  to  the  Nation's  Liberties  ;  and  it 
might  be  demonftrated,  that  they  would  be  lefs  free  if  they 
were  more  limited,  which  is  an  Excellency  never  readied  in  any 
other  Monarchy  ancient  or  modern  ;  fo  that  as  on  the  one  hand 
a  Britijh  King  has  no  Temptation  to  break  in  upon  the  Confti* 
tutioo,  his  Subjeds  on  the  other  have  not  the  leaft  Reafon  to 
wiih  or  defire  that  the  Circle  of  his  Power  fhould  be  more  re- 
flrained. 

As  the  King  is  fupreme  in  all  Caufes,  Ecclefiaftical  as  well 
as  Civil,  fo  this  is  without  the  leaft  Prejudice  cither  to  the 
Church  or  State.  The  Religion  by  Law  cftablifhcd,  is 
Chriftian  Faith  in  great  Purity;  and  the  Archbifhop^ 
fiifhops  have  fuch  a  meafurc  of  Authority,  and  fuch  zi 
tion  of  Revenue,  as  is  fuitable  to  their  Dignities,  ahd  o 
ftent  with  their  Functions.  Order  and  Decency  are  tho* 
roughly  provided  for,  and  yet  Pcrfecution  is  provided 
againfi.  The  Clergy  have  all  that  they  can  wifh,  but  the 
Dominion  over  Confcicnccs  is  very  wifely  relerved  to  him  to 
whom  it  belongs,  that  Supreme  Being  to  wj^mm  every  Man 
18  accountable,  and    to   whom  alone   he    ou^t   to  account. 

Vql.  IL  Kk  Such 
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Such  as  diflent  from  the  eftabliihed  Religion,  have  tbe 
full  Liberty  of  worfhipping  him  according  to  tibeir  Confciencs, 
and  the  State  interpofes  no  farther  therein  than  is  neceflary  to 
fccure  that  Liberty,  and  to  prevent  Bigots  of  all  Religions  from  ' 
perfecuting  each  other.  So  that  wife  and  moderate  Men  have 
nothing  to  wifh  in  this  refped,  but  that  things  may  always 
continue  in  this  Condition,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  Relinoa 
may  (hew  itfelf  in  2^al  for  good  Works,  rather  than  in  mats 
about  Opinion. 

The  Nobility  of  Gnat  Britain  have  all  the  Power  and 
Splendor  that  is  confiftent  either  with  the  Safety  of  others  or 
their  own;  they  are  the  King's  hereditary  Councilors,  they 
make  one  of  the  three  Eftates  m  Conjundion  with  the  Lords 
Spiritual,  and  with  them  are  Judges  in  the  lafl  Refort  of  all 
that  has  been  done  in  any  of  the  Courts  below ;  they  enjoy 
all  their  ancient  Privileges,  and  fome  new  ones,  particularly 
that  of  being  tried  by  their  Peers  in  general,  and  not  by  fucb 
only  as  the  Crown  (hall  think  fit  to  conuniffion  ;  and  if  they 
have  not  fo  great  Authority  as  their  Predeceilbrs  the  Baroos 
had,  yet  their  Condition  is  infinitely  better  fecured  than  it  was 
in  thofe  Days,  even  by  this  Diminution  of  their  Authority. 
Such  as  confider  only  the  mere  Outfide  of  things,  are  apt 
enough  to  fuppofe,  that  they  have  loft  by  the  Alterations  that 
have  been  made  in  the  ancient  Syftcm  ;  but  fuch  as  fee  to  the 
Bottom,  clearly  perceive  the  contrary.  Their  Dignity  is  fo 
high,  and  the  Prerogatives  anrtexcd  to  it  fo  confpicuous  » 
well  as  confiderable,  that  it  juftly  remains  the  great  Objed  oi 
Hope,  as  well  as  of  Refpeft ;  fo  that  it  is  abfolutcly  impof- 
fible,  that  the  Peerage  (hould  grow  into  Contempt,  the'  par- 
ticular Peers  may  fink  their  perfonal  Charadters  by  their  pcr- 
fonal  Failings  ;  and  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  that  it  fhouM  be 
fo  amongft  the  Nobility  of  a  free  State ;  for  if  it  was  not, 
all  thofe  Inconvenicncies  would  be  quickly  felt  that  render 
Ariftocracies  odious.  In  PoLmd  for  inftance,  the  Nobles  arc 
kind  of  Princes,  but  then  the  reft  of  the  People  arc  very 
better  than  Slaves.  At  Fenice  their  Power  is  exorbitant, 
their  Infolencc  intolerable.  In  France  the  Nobili^  art 
haughty  enough,  and  the  common  People  feel  in  their  turn 
that  ill  Treatment  the  Nobility  are  expofed  to  at  Court.  But 
here  in  5r/V<2/w  very  little  of  this  is  known,  and  nothing  in 
comparifon  is  felt ;  every  Man  that  is  free  and  a  good  Subjei^, 
is  fafe  from  the  Pride  or  Caprice  of  Men  of  Title,  and  while  he  J 
is  guilty  of  no  Offence  towards  them,  cannot  be  difturbcd  or  ■ 
diffreflid  bv  them.  / 

Lafl/V.    ; 
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Laftly^  As  to  the  People  in  general,  they  have  all  the  Free'' 
om  they  can  wi(h,  and  full  as  large  a  Share  of  Power  as  theX 
can  mans^.  In  proportion  as  they  acquired  Property,  dieX 
have  acquired  alfo  a  Meafure  of  Power  proportionable  to  tha^ 
Property,  no  Part  of  which  can  be  taken  even  for  the  public 
Service  but  by  their  own  Confcnt.  In  former  Tim^s,  tho'  our 
Commerce  was  not  fo  great,  yet  the  trading  People  feem  to 
have  had  a  larger  Share  in  that  Branch  of  the  Conftitutioii 
which  belongs  to  the  Commons  than  they  have  now,  becaufe 
they  were  at  liberty  to  chufe  fuch  as  had  no  Intereft  in  Land; 
ivhereas  now  the  Houfc  of  Commons  h  compofed  entirely  of 
Men  who  have  a  landed  Intereft.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the 
great  Powers  of  this  Houfe  have  been  gradually  obtained ;  but 
let  it  be  added  alfo,  that  they  have  been  fairly  and  juftly  ob- 
tainedy  and  upon  the  true  Principles  of  our  Conditution,  which 
has  always  lodged  more  or  lefs  Power  in  the  feveral  Degrees  of 
its  SubjeSs,  as  they  have  had  greater  or  lefs  Intereft  in  the  com- 
mon Stock;  and  in  the  Nature  of  things  thefe  can  be  no- 
thing more  reafonable,  than  that  thofe  Ihould  have  the  Care  of 
the  public  Affairs,  who  have  the  largeft  Stake  in  the  public 
Weal,  and  confequently  muft  have  the  greateft  Concern  for 
the  public  Safety. 

The  Commons  of  Great  Britain  are  confidered  either  in 
their  legiflative,  or  in  their  colledive  Capacity.  In  each  of 
thefe  they  have  all  the  Powers  and  Privileges  that  the  Wit  of 
Man  can  devife.  In  refpe<S  to  the  former,  there  is  nothing 
that  can  be  done  by  the  fupreme  Power  of  the  Nation  with* 
out  their  Approbation  ;  no  new  Law  can  be  made,  00  old  one 
repealed,  but  by  their  Voice.  No  Taxes  can  be  levied,  unlefs 
the  Quantity  and  the  Quality  be  by  them  fettled.  No  Grie- 
vance can  be  felt  but  what  they  may  redrefs,  and  of  which  they 
muft  be  informed ;  nor  is  there  any  Matter  fo  great,  or  Man  fo 
powerful^  as  to  be  beyond  the  Reach  of  their  Enquiries,  or  the 
Force  of  their  Impeachments.  The  Prerogative  itfelf  can  fet 
no  Bounds  to  either.  They  are  the  grand  Inqueft  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  no  Power  can  protect  the  Guilty  from  the  Purfuit*of 
Juftice,  when  managed  by  them.  This  is  all  that  ev*  ^m 
pretended  to,  in  the  very  pureft  Democracies^  and  was  even  in 
them  much  more  eafily  eluded  or  defeated,  than  is  pradUcable  in 
our  Conftitution. 

Again,  in  tlieir  colleflive  Capacity,  of  what  mighty  Ex- 
tent is  their  Power,  or  rather  what  Power  have  they  not  ? 
TTie  Knights  of  Shires  arc  chofcn  by  the  Freeholders,  the 
Citizens  by  their  Fellow -Citizens,  and  the  Burgcfles  by  fuch 
as  have  a  Right  to  th'jir  Votes  from  the  Conftitution  of  their 
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Such  as  diflent  from  the  eftaUilhed  Rdigion,  have  the 
full  Liberty  of  worfhippixig  him  according  to  their  &)nrciences, 
and  the  State  interpofes  no  farther  therein  than  is  neceflary  to 
fecure  that  Liberty,  and  to  prevent  Bigots  of  all  Religions  from 
perfccuting  each  other.  So  that  wife  and  moderate  Men  have 
nothing  to  wifh  in  this  refped,  but  that  thinp  may  alwajs 
continue  in  this  Condition,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  Religioa 
may  (hew  itfelf  in  2jcA  for  good  Works,  rather  than  in  Ikats 
about  Opinion. 

The  Nobility  of  Great  Britain  have  all  the  Power  and 
Splendor  that  is  confident  either  with  the  Safety  of  others  or 
their  own ;  they  are  the  Kind's  hereditary  Counfellors,  thqr 
make  one  of  the  three  Eftates  in  Conjundion  with  the  Lords 
Spiritual,  and  with  them  are  Judges  in  the  laft  Refort  of  all 
that  has  been  done  in  any  of  the  Courts  below ;  they  enjoy 
all  their  ancient  Privileges,  and  fome  new  ones,  particularly 
that  of  being  tried  by  their  Peers  in  general,  and  not  by  fucb 
only  as  theCrown  (hall  think  fit  to  commiffion  ;  and  if  ther 
have  not  To  great  Authority  as  their  Predeceflbrs  the  Barons 
had,  yet  their  Condition  is  infinitely  better  fecured  than  it  was 
in  thofe  Days,  even  by  this  Diminution  of  their  Authority. 
Such  as  confider  only  the  mere  Outfide  of  things,  are  apt 
enough  to  fuppofe,  that  they  have  loft  by  the  Alterations  that 
have  been  made  in  the  ancient  Syftcm  ;  but  fuch  as  (ee  to  the 
Bottom,  clearly  perceive  the  contrary.  Their  Dignit)'  is  fo 
high,  and  the  Prerogatives  annexed  to  it  fo  confpicuous  aft 
well  as  coniiderable,  that  it  juftly  remains  the  great  Objetfl  oi 
Hope,  as  well  as  of  Refpec^ ;  fo  that  it  is  abfolutely  impof- 
fible,  that  the  Peerage  fliould  grow  into  Contempt,  tho"  par- 
ticular Peers  may  fink  their  perfonal  Characters  by  their  per- 
fonal  Failings  ;  and  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  that  it  fliould  be 
fo  amongft  the  Nobility  of  a  free  State ;  for  if  it  was  not, 
all  thofe  Inconvcnicncics  would  be  quickly  felt  that  render 
Arijiocracies  odious.  In  PoLind  for  inftance,  the  Nobles  arc 
kind  of  Princes,  but  then  the  reft  of  the  People  are-ve^ 
better  than  Slaves.  At  Venice  their  Power  is  exorbitant, 
their  Infolencc  intolerable.  In  France  the  Nobili^  are 
haughty  enough,  and  the  common  People  feel  in  their  turn 
that  ill  Treatment  the  Nobility  are  expofed  to  at  Court.  But  | 
here  in  5r//^7/;;  very  little  of  this  is  known,  and  nothing  in  / 
comparifon  is  felt ;  every  Man  that  is  free  and  a  good  Subjcc^i  / 
is  hie  from  the  Pride  or  Caprice  of  Men  of  Title,  and  while  he  ( 
is  p;uilty  of  no  Offence  towards  them,  cannot  be  difturbcd  or  . 
ctiflrefll-d  bv  them. 

Laflly.    I 
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Laftly^  As  to  the  People  In  general,  they  have  all  the  Free'* 
om  they  can  wi(h,  and  full  as  large  a  Share  of  Power  as  the/ 
canmans^.  In  proportion  as  they  acquired  Property,  did^ 
have  acquired  alfo  a  Meafure  of  Power  proportionable  to  tha^ 
Property,  no  Part  of  which  can  be  taken  even  for  the  public 
Service  but  by  their  own  Confcnt.  In  former  Tim^s,  tho'  our 
Commerce  was  not  fo  great,  yet  the  trading  People  feem  to 
have  had  a  larger  Share  in  that  Branch  of  the  Conftitution 
which  belongs  to  the  Commons  than  they  have  now,  becaufe 
they  were  at  liberty  to  chufe  fuch  as  had  no  Intereft  in  Land; 
ivhereas  now  the  Houfe  of  Commons  is  compofed  entirely  of 
Men  who  have  a  landed  Intereft.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the 
great  Powers  of  this  Houfe  have  been  gradually  obtained  ;  but 
let  it  be  added  alfo,  that  they  have  been  fairly  and  juftly  oh- 
tainedy  and  upon  the  true  Principles  of  our  Conditutlon,  which 
has  always  lodged  more  or  lefs  Power  in  the  feveral  Degrees  of 
its  SubjeSs,  as  they  have  had  greater  or  lefs  Intereft  in  the  com- 
mon Stock;  and  in  the  Nature  of  things  thete  can  be  no* 
thing  more  reafonable,  than  that  thofe  Ihould  have  the  Care  of 
the  public  AiFairs,  who  have  the  largeft  Stake  in  the  public 
Weal,  and  confequently  muft  have  the  greateft  Concern  for 
the  public  Safety. 

The  Commons  of  Great  Britain  are  confidered  either  in 
their  legiflative,  or  in  their  colledive  Capacity.  In  each  of 
thefe  they  have  all  the  Powers  and  Privileges  that  the  Wit  of 
Man  can  devife.  In  refped  to  the  former,  there  is  nothing 
that  can  be  done  by  the  fupreme  Power  of  the  Nation  with* 
out  their  Approbation  ;  no  new  Law  can  be  made,  00  old  one 
repealed,  but  by  their  Voice.  No  Taxes  can  be  levied,  unlefs 
the  Quantity  and  the  Quality  be  by  them  fettled.  No  Grie- 
vance can  be  felt  but  what  they  may  redrefs,  and  of  which  they 
muft  be  informed ;  nor  is  there  any  Matter  fo  great,  or  Man  fo 
powerfiilt  as  to  be  beyond  the  Reach  of  their  Enquiries,  or  the 
Force  of  their  Impeachments.  The  Prerogative  itfelf  can  fct 
no  Bounds  to  either.  They  are  the  grand  Inqueft  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  no  Power  can  proted  the  Guilty  from  the  Purfuit.of 
Juftice,  when  managed  by  them.  This  is  all  that  evdf  \m 
pretended  to,  in  the  very  pureft  Democracies^  and  was  even  in 
them  much  more  eafily  eluded  or  defeated,  than  is  pra£Ucable  in 
our  Conftitution. 

Again,  in  their  colleflive  Capacity,  of  what  mighty  Ex- 
tent is  their  Power,  or  rather  what  Power  have  they  not  ? 
The  Knights  of  Shires  arc  chofen  by  the  Freeholders,  the 
Citizens  by  tiieir  Fellow-Citizens,  and  the  Burgefles  by  fuch 
as  have  a  Right  to  thdr  Votes  from  the  Conftitution  of  their 
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rcfpcflivc  Boroughs.  It  is  true,  that  Oaoiours  arc  frequently 
raifed  of  Influence  and  Corruption,  and  perhaps  thofe  Cla- 
mours are  not  always  without  Reafon ;  J)ut  Influence  and 
Corruption  are  not  Horfe,  Foot,  and  Dragoons  ;  no  Man's 
Vote  is  taken  from  him  by  Force ;  no  Man  is  compelled  to 
betray  himfelfor  his  Ceuntry:  fo  that  upon  the  whole,  this 
amounts  to  no  more  than  that  bad  Men  are  induced  by  bad 
Means  to  do  bad  Things,  in  Matters  which  concern  them- 
fclves  and  their  Pofterky.  Yet  even  apinft  this,  almoft  all 
poffible  Provifions  have  been  made  by  jLawj  but  the  Mif- 
chief  is,  that  no  Law  can  be  devifed  to  hinder  bad  Men,  while 
they  remain  free,  from  bartering  or  felling  their  Freedom; 
becaufe  fuch  a  Law  would  adually  deprive  them  of  their 
Freedom.  So  that  upon  the  whole,  this  that  is  thought  the 
greateft  Blemifli  in  our  Condi tution,  does  the  greatdl  Ho- 
nour to  it,  fmce  there  b  nothing  clearer,  than  that  the  on}y 
Way  to  enflave  or  undo  us,  is  left  to  ourfelves.  The  Confli- 
tution  therefore  has  dealt  with  us  as  we  are  dealt  with  by  our 
Creator,  it  has  made  us  as  frte  as  in  their  Nature  Man  can 
be ;  and  if  ever  we  are  enflaved  or  undone,  it  muft  be  our  own 
A<S^,  and  Slavery  and  Ruin  muft  be  at  once  both  our  Choice 
and  our  Punifliment.  To  fum  up  all  in  a  word,  every  Confli- 
tution  ancient  and  modern,  has  done  lefs  for  its  Subje£b  than 
that  of  Great  Britain^  nor  is  it  poffible  that  any  Conftituticn 
fhould  do  more  for  their  Welfare  and  Safety  than  this  has 
done. 

There  remains  yet  one  thing  more  to  be  accounted  lor  with 
refpcdl  to  this  Conftitution,  and  that  is,  the  Dependency  and 
Independency  of  its  feveral  Branches,  about  which  fomc  Writers 
have  expreflcd  themfelves  darkly  and  confuledly,  for  want  of 
©bfcrving  a  very  eafy,  and  a  very  cbvious  Diftinftion.  There 
Is  in  twQvy  Branch  of  the  Conftituticn  a  feparate  and  cha- 
radtcriftic  Power  as  well  as  a  legiflative.  In  refpeft  to  the 
former,  each  is  free  and  independent :  The  King  excrcifes  his 
Prerogative  without  Reftrifiion :  The  Houfe  of  Peers  as  a 
fupremc  Judicature,  and  as  the  great  Council  of  tlie  NoblcJ, 
a(fl:s  alfo  without  any  other  Reftraint  than  the  Ufage  of  Par- 
liament puts  upon  them  :  The  Houfe  of  Commons  do  the 
lame  in  reference  to  all  the  Points  that  belong  flrictly  and 
peculiarly  to  them.  In  their  legiflative  Capacity  ftricWy  ccn- 
ildered,  it  is  otherwife ;  for  there  is,  I  will  not  call  it  abfo- 
lutely  a  Dependence,  but  a  neceflary  Connexion  between  all 
the  Branches  of  the  Lcgiflature  ;  and  this  arifcs  no  othcrwlie 
tliin  from  their  Relation  to,  and  the  infcparable  Intcrtfts  ihcy 
have  iJi  each  other,  which  perhaps  might  be  ii;oi«  fully  and 
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largely  explained,  if  that  Explanation  were  fit  for,  or  even 
confiftent  with  a  Difcourfe  of  this  Nature.  But  from  what 
has  been  faid  it  is  eafily  conceived,  that  this  Connection  is 
no  Impeachment  of  Liberty,  fmce  it  is  from  their  common 
Concern  for  Liberty  that  it  arifes. 

But  the  Bleffings  of  this  Conditution  are  not  barely  con- 
fined to  the  happy  Difpofition  of  the  feveral  Branches  of 
the  Legiflaturej  on  the  contrary,  they  extend  themfelves 
throughout  the  whole  Scheme  of  our  Policy,  and  are  copied 
in  every  Place  where  any  Form  of  Government,  or  kind  of 
Jurifdidlion  prevails ;  as  for  inftance,  in  every  Town  Cor- 
porate, there  is  a  Mayor,  Bailiff,  or  other  Chief  Officer,  with 
Aldermen,  or  AflKhmts,  and  a  fixed  Reprefentative  of  the 
Commonalty.  In  the  Country,  the  County  Court  is  flill 
held,  as  are  alfo  the  Courts  Leet  and  Baron ;  fo  that  in  this 
refpedl,  we  flill  retain  the  old  Sax$n  Government,  or  rather, 
we  retain  that  Form  which  they  borrowed  from  the  Britonsj 
and  which  having  fubfifted  amongft  us  with  very  little  or 
no  Alteration  for  near  two  thou&nd  Years,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  a  high  Reverence,  a  fincere  AfFe£tion, .  and  an 
unalterable  Attachment  for  it  had  been  thereby  produced, 
which  there  is  good  Rcafon  to  hope  no  Art,  no  Influence,  no 
Pradlices  of  any  kind  will  ever  be  able  to  eflFace. 

As  to  the  Adminiftration  of  Government,  or  the  .execu- 
tive Power  of  the  Conftitution,  it  is  by  Law  vefted  in  the 
Crown,  and  is  thence  diflributed  by  Royal  Commiffions  to 
iijch  as  are  by  them  impowered  to  adminifler  Juftice  of 
every  kind  to  the  People ;  and  as  thofe  who  are  thus  au- 
thorized are  bound  to  refpefl  the  Laws,  and  to  ^&,  in  Obe- 
dience to  tlicm,  (for  to  this,  and  this  only  their  Commif- 
(ions  extend)  it  is  evident  that  every  A^St  of  Male-Admi- 
niftration  is  cognizable  and  punifliable;  and  therefore  there 
was  no  Abfurdity  in  the  old  Maxim  of  our  Law,  that  the 
King  can  do  no  wrongs  nor  is  the  Maxim  in  the  leaft 
repugnant  to  Liberty,  but  on  the  contrary  is  its  bed  and 
moil  folid  Foundation :  for  if  Wrong  be  done,  the  wrong 
Doer  is  to  be  punifhed,  for  this  Maxim  of  the  Law  having 
exempted  the  King,  it  is  evident  that  no  Commiffion  or 
Warrant  whatever  can  juftify  or  excufe  a  Perfon  who  ads 
in  Breach  of  the  Laws.  This  likewife  (hews  the  Reafon  of 
another  Maxim  of  equal  Antiquity  and  Force,  though  not  fo 
commonly  known,  viz.  that  the  King  is  always  a  Minor ^ 
that  is  to  fay,  he  is  fo  confidered  by  the  Law,  and  fhall 
receive  no  Prejudice  from  any  A£b  into  which  he  may  be 
either   milled  or  furprized  ^    but  thofe   who  venture  to  aci 
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under  pretence  or  colour  of  Powers  thus  obtained,  fhall  bear 
the  Weight  of  their  own  Oflcnces,  without  any  regard  be- 
ing ihewn  to  that  Shadow  of  Authority,  under  which  thcjr 
would  be  thought  to  have  aded.  All  this  will  more  clearly 
appear,  if  wc  take  a  fuccind  View  of  the  fettled,  legal,  and 
regular  Method,  in  which  every  Part  of  the  Government  is 
actually  adminiftercd. 

All  Ads  of  State  are  confidered,  debated,  and  refolved  in  the 
Privy  Council  ufually  held  in  the  King's  Pidence,  and  always 
under  the  Diredion  of  a  High  Officer  of  State,  ftiled  the  Lonl 
Prcfident  of  the  Council.  All  the  King's  Commands  are  tianA 
mitted  to  his  Officers,  Civil  and  Military,  by  the  Secretaries 
of  State ;  but  all  A£b  of  a  public  Nature,  and  all  •Inftni- 
ments  of  general  Concern,  pafs  the  Privy  Seal  oft  the  Great 
Seal,  and  are  liable  to  be  ftav'd  at  either,  till  the  great  Of- 
ficers intruded  with  thofe  deals  are  fatisfied  of  the  Expe- 
diency, as  well  as  the  I^egality  of  the  Contents.  The  Lord 
High  Chancellor  is  the  firft  great  Officer  of  State,  and  con- 
fidered  in  that  Capacity,  has  a  very  high  and  exteniive  Au- 
thority, the  Nature  of  which  is  defcrlbed  and  defined  in  moft 
Cafes  by  Ads  of  Parliament ;  and  as  this  great  Office  is 
ufually  executed,  either  by  a  Prot'cflbr  of  the  Law,  or  one 
remarkably  diftinguiflied  by  his  Learning  in  that  Profeffion, 
there  is  fo  much  the  Icfs  Danger  in  his  Miniflerial  Capacity  ; 
;md  indeed  Experience  teaches  us,  that  many  of  our  hci\  and 
greatcft  Minifters,  and  thofe  to  whofe  Wifdcm,  Prudence 
and  Probity,  the  Nation  has  been  moft  indebted,  hare  been 
Chancellors. 

,  But  bcfide^  his  Office  and  FunSion  as  a  MiniAer  and  great 
Officer  of  State,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  prefides  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Equity,  where  he  relieves  fuch  as  are 
without  Redrefs  by  the  miSt  Letter  of  the  Law,  and  thofe 
alfo  who  are  diftrcflcd  by  it ;  for  it  is  a  known  and  fettled 
Principle,  that  fummum  Jus  tji  fumma  Injuria^  that  is,  Jufticc 
fcvercly  adminiftered  may  become  Injufticc ;  and  therefore  this 
excellent  Method  has  been  found  for  the  £afe  and  Benefit 
as  well  as  Safety  of  the  Subjeft,  by  which  fuch  artful  Pb^lf 
are  reached,  as  might  cover  themfctvcs  from  the  Law  j  and 
honeft  Men  are  delivered  fi-om  the  Danger  they  might  be 
in  of  being  over-reached  by  fuch  Pcrfons  in  Law.  For  the 
Difpatch  of  the  vaft  Bufmefs  that  naturally  belongs  to  this 
Court,  the  Chancellor  has  under  him  the  Mafler  of  the  Rolls 
and  eleven  Mafters  in  Chancery  ;  the  former  hears  Cauies, 
(>ut  from  his  Decrees  an  Appeal  lies  to  the  Chancellor ;  and 
to  the  latter,  fuch  Things  vc  rrfcrrcd  to  be  fbtcd  and  re- 
ported, 
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fmted,    as    may    facilitate    the    doing  juftice  upon  a  fimd 
Hearing. 

The  Chief  Juftice  of  England^  or  Chief  Juftice  of  the 
.  King's  Bench,  according  as  his  Commif&on  runs,  preftdes  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  has  the  Affiftance  of  three 
other  Juftices ;  in  this  Court  are  tried  not  only  Criminal 
Caufes,  or,  as  we  ftile  them,  Offences  againft  the  Crown,  bnt 
Civil  alfo,  which  relate  to  Matter  of  private  Property.  The 
Chief  Juftice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  three  other  Juftices, 
hear  and  determine  all  Civil  Caufes  in  that  Court,  at  the 
Bar  of  which,  none  are  allowed  to  plead  under  the  Degree 
of  a  Serjeant  at  Law :  The  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer have  the  Title  of  Barons,  and  he  who  prefides,  that  of 
1/ord  Chief  Baron ;  in  this  Court  are  regulated  all  Affairs  in  re- 
Iscion  to  the  public  Revenue^  and  it  is  befides,  both  a  Com- 
moa  Law  Court,  and  a  Court  of  Equity.  In  the  former,  the 
Pleadings  are  the  £une  as  in  the  other  Common  Law  Courts, 
and  in  the  latter,  they  refemblc  the  Proceedings  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  Appeals  from  all  thefe  Courts  in  general,  as 
well  as  from  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity  in  Sc9tland 
and  Irelandy  are  in  the  laft  Refort  determined  in  the  Houfe 
of  Peers.  As  for  the  Diftribution  of  Juftice  in  the  Coun- 
trf,  it  is  ufually  committed  to  the  lame  Judges,,  by  the  Titlq 
of  Juftices  of  Affize.  There  are  two  upon  ^ich  of  the  Cir- 
cuits, one  for  Criminal,  the  other  for  Civil  Caufes,  and  ex- 
cept in  the  moft  diftant  of  the  Northern  Counties,  the  Af- 
fizes  are  held  twice  a  Year,  which  Seafons  are  commonly 
diftinguiihed  by  the  Names  of  Lent  and  Summer  AfEzes. 
But  the  County  Palatine  of  Cheftirj  and  the  Principality  of 
Walesy  have  particular  Judges,  who  a£l  diftin^y  l)y  the 
King's  Commiilions ;  and  thus  every  Part  of  the  Kingdom  is 
open  to,  and  receives  the  equal  Benefit  of  the  Laws. 

•As  to  the  other  A£ls  of  Government,  which  extend  through 
all  the  different  Parts  of  the  Nation,  they  are  either  of  a 
Political  or  Judicial  Nature.  In  reiference  to  the  former, 
there  is  in  every  County  a  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  whom  the 
King's  Pleafure  is  made  known,  and  by  whom  it  is  com- 
municated to  his  Deputy  Lieutenants,  and  where  any  Mi- 
litary Force  is  neceflary,  to  the  Officers  of  the  Militia.  There 
is  alfo  in  everv  County  a  Keeper  of  the  Archives,  better  known 
by  his  Latin  Name  of  Cufi$s  RoiuUrumy  and  he  recommends 
fuch  Gentlemen  as  are  proper  to  be  in  the  Commiffion  6f 
the  Peace,  and  they  are  conftituted  Juftices,  or,  as  they  were 
anciently  called,  Confervators  of  the  Peace,  which  is  a  very 
dear  Dcfcription    of  their   Office ;   for'  they  have  Power  by 
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the  Laws  to  correct  fmall  OScnders,  and  to  commit  and 
conf.ne  great  ones ;  but  as  there  are  a  few  only  of  thcfe, 
in  Comparifon  of  the  Number  of  People,  there  are  fubor- 
dinate  OiHcers  in  every  Parifli,  fuch  as  Headboroughs  and 
Conftable?,  who  have  a  minifterial  Power  of  executing  the 
Jufticcs  Warrants,  and  of  interfering  by  their  own  Autho- 
rity upon  any  open  Breach  of  the  Peace.  In  rcfpcdl  to  Blood- 
{hcd  of  all  kinds,  there  Ls  in  every  County,  and  by  parti- 
cular Privilege  in  Icflcr  l^iftri6ls,  an  Officer  called  a  Coroner, 
who  is  inveflcd  with  the  Power  of  enquiring,  and  ifluing 
fuch  Warrants  as  are  nectflary  to  that  Enquiry,  and  of  com- 
mitting, that  they  may  be  brought  to  Juftice,  fuch  Delin- 
quents as  are  thereby  difcovcrcd.  In  refptfl  to  judicial  Afls, 
the  proper  Officer  in  every  County  is  the  High  Sheri£F,  to 
whom  all  Writs  from  the  Kind's  Courts  are  directed,  and 
who  commands  the  Execution  of  them  by  Warrants  under 
his  Fland  and  Seal  to  his  Officers.  Thus  in  a  very  narrow 
Compafs,  the  Reader  fees,  that  the  full  Execution  of  the  Laws 
is  provided  for,  as  well  as  the  Means  of  procuring  its  Sen- 
tences and  Decrees,  are  open  in  all  Places,  ai>d  to  all  Perfons, 
agreeable  to  the  moil  extciifivc  Notions  of  natural  Juflicc  and 
common  Ri*:ht. 

To  cvxci  into  the  Method  in  which  Taxes  arc  levied,  or 
the  Fleets  and  Armies  of  the  Kingdom  dire<3ed,  is  altogether 
befiJc  my  Purpofc,  which  is  only  to  exhibit  a  general  View 
of  our  (jovernment,  and  fo  give  a  Profpedl  of  its  Strudure, 
without  entering  Into  a  minute  Dcfciiption  of  its  Parts;  I 
dial  I  therefore  conclude  with  obfcrving,  that  as  our  nume- 
rous Manufactures,  and  extenfive  Trade,  afford  the  greatefl 
Encouragements  to  Indudry,  and  as  the  acquiring  a  Property 
opens  a  free  Paflagc  to  the  highcft  Trufts  and  Honours  that 
a  free  People  can  beftow,  fo  there  is  no  Native  of  this 
Country  can  be  polTibly  excluded  from  them,  who  has  Merit 
tnou'i.h  to  deferve  them  \  which  is  tliat  peculiar  Privilege  that 
I  before  mentioned  as  a  Angular  Bleffing,  and  a  particular 
Advai:tage  of  our  Conftitution,  and  which  is  not  eojoyed 
in  the  fame  Latitude  under  any  Government,  nqw  exifting 
in  Europe^  or,  for  any  thin^  that  appears,  was  ever  enjoyed  in 
equal  Extent  under  any  of  the  governments,  the  Forms  of 
which  ftand  recorded  in  Hiftory.  This,  as  it  muft  afFord  the 
hijrheft  Plcafurc,  and  the  greatelt  poffible  Satisfafiion  to  evay 
Britjn^  fo  it  ought  to  fill  his  Mind  with  ^  moft  tender  At- 
fecStion  for  his  Country,  and  warm  his  Heart  with  the  moft 
Jiv^lv  Zeal  for  its  Conllitution, 
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CHAP.     V. 

AJhort  Account  of  the  principal  States  c/"  Europe,  in  refpeSf  to  tbi 
Form  of  their  Government^  their  Force ^  and  Inter eji ;  parti^ 
cularly  the  Empires  of  Germany,  Ruflia  and  Turkey,  the 
Kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland,  fcfr.  the  Republics 
of  Venice,  Genoa,  the  Swifs  Cantons^  and  the  Seven  Pro- 
vinces ;  int  erf  per  fed  with  various  political  Remarks  and  Obfer^ 
vations  relative  to  the  Balance  of  Power y  and  the  proportion-- 
able  Strength  of  its  principal  Monarchiei  and  Republics. 

THE  only  thing  that  fcems  to  be  now  wanting  to  fa- 
tisfy  the  Reader's  Expedation  in  reference  to  this  Head 
of  Laws  and  Government,  is  a  brief  and  general  Reprefen- 
tation  of  the  moft  confiderable  Governments  that  fubfift  at 
this  Day  in  Europe^  which  though  we  are  obliged  to  deliver 
in  a  very  narrow  Compafs,  yet  from  their  (bnding  fo  near 
each  other,  and  affording  thereby  an  Opportunity  of  com- 
paring them  together,  will  render  ihem  both  more  agree* 
able,  and  more  ufcful  to  a  young  Reader,  as  it  will  enable 
him  to  fee  at  once  a  kind  of  political  Chart,  that  will  be 
of  continual  Service  in  the  Perufal  of  the  Hiftory  of  our 
own  Times,  which  it  imports  us  to  know  moft,  and  for 
the  underllanding  of  which,  however,  we  are  furniflied  with 
the  fcweft  Helps.  It  may  likewife  contribute  to  excite  a 
Deitrc  of  being  farther  and  more  particularly  informed,  at 
the  iame  time  that  it  points  out  the  (horteft  and  eafieft 
Method  of  conducing  and  compleating  fuch  Enquiries. 

To  begin  then  with  the  Empires  that  fubfift  at  prcfent,  which 
are  in  Number  three,  viz,  Germany^  Ruffia  and  Turkey,  The 
Head  of  the  firft  of  thcle  is,  properly  fpcaking,  ftiled  Emperor 
of  the  Romans  J  to  which  Rank  he  was  raifcd  without  any  Ac- 
ceffion  of  Power,  from  being  King  of  Germany,  Thefe  Em- 
perors are  commonly  reckoned  the  Succcfibrs  of  thofe  of 
Rome;  but  the  true  and  genuine  Notion  of  their  Dignity, 
is  to  be  taken  from  the  Policy  of  the  Roman  Church.  The 
Popes,  when  they  afTumed  to  themfelvcs  the  Stile  and  Title 
of  Spiritual  Heads  of  Chijlendom^  found  it  neccflary  for  their 
own  Security,  that  tlie  Chrifiian  World  fliould  have  alfo  a 
Temporal  Head,  and  this  Honour  they  bcftowcd  on  the  then 
Kings,  now  Emperors  of  Germany^  who  for  a  long  time  pre- 
tended to  a  Rank  above  Kings,  whom  they  treated  with  the 
Title  of  .Serenity  only,    and   if  they    had    been  content  to 
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found  thifl  Precedency  on  Cuftom  and  Prefcription  only, 
pcrlups  this  had  never  been  queftioncd,  but  claiming  it  as 
a  KiiiHt,  thofc  Monarchs  who  were  fuperior  to  them  in 
P(>u\r«  tliouivlit  it  below  them  to  be  efteemed  inferior  in 
Dii'jiity  \  and  therefore  long  ago  fubverted  i<his  Claim  of 
Kiy!ht«  tho*  they  are  ftill  content  to  allow  the  £m()en»rs  the 
harmlcfd  Honour  of  Precedency.  His  Power  in  the  Empire 
is  very  much  confined,  his  Revenue  very  finaU^  and  as  to 
Dominions  hr  has  realty  none  in  that  Quality.  He  is  eleded 
by  ninL'  great  Princes,  whofe  Anccftors  vircre  Officers  of  the 
Houftinld  to  the  Km))eror,  when  his  Power  was  much  neat- 
er. They  arc  from  the  Exercifc  of  this  Dignity  filled  Eleft- 
or<f  and  of  thefc  there  arc  three  Eccleiiafiical  and  fix  Tcni- 
poral ;  the  former  of  Altntz,  Cologne  and  Tnvis ;  the  latter 
the  King  of  Bohemia^  the  Duke  of  Saxony y  the  Marauifs  of 
Brandenbur^hy  the  Duke  of  Bavaria^  the  Count  rslatine^ 
and  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick  Luxenbourgy  Elefior  of  Hanmer. 
The  Girnwn  Empire,  confidered  as  a  Republic^  is  reprefcnt- 
cd  in  the  Diet  at  Rati/bony  in  which  the  Emperor's  Commtf- 
fary  prefules,  and  the  Eledor  of  Mentz  direds.  The  pre- 
fcnt  Emperor  is  Francis  Grand  Duke  of  Tufeany^  born  Dec.  8, 
1708,  and  raifcd  to  that  Dignity  Sept.  13,  1745. 

The  Sovereign  of  all  the  Rujias  was,  and  is  fliled  in  his 
own  I/angtiage  Cz/7r,  and  if  a  Woman,  Czarina^  which 
Titles  taken  literally,  fignify  no  more  than  Lord  or  Prince, 
Lady  or  Princefs,  and  have  been  very  differently  interpreted 
into  the  other  Languages  of  Europe  i  for  fometimes  thefe 
Princes  have  been  filled  Grand  Dukes,  and  at  others  Mo- 
narchs. 7'bc  late  Czar  Peter  L  juftly  filled  the  Great,  af- 
fumcd  the  Title  of  Emperor  of  all  the  RvffiaSf  which  by 
Degrees  has  been  almoft  generally  admitted,  and  is  not  like 
to  be  hereafter  difputcd.  The  ga'at  Prince  before-mentioned, 
was  the  Father,  Founder  and  Lcgiflator  of  his  Empire;  he 
enlarged  it  on  all  Sides  at  the  Ex^ience  of  the  iiwedesy  the 
7'aftttrsy  the  7iir/j,  the  Perjiansy  and  the  Chinefe;  he  made 
it  ccjually  formidable  in  Europe  and  in  /fia  ;  he  made  it  a  Ma- 
ritime Power ;  in  (hort,  he  made  his  Subje£b  Men,  and  from 
being  tljc  Scorn  and  Contempt,  rendered  them  terrible  to  the 
Wiirld  in  general.  The  Government  is  abfoiute,  but  for  the 
Sake  of  bcini;  ealicr  adminiftercd,  there  is  a  great  Show  of  Au- 
thority in  the  Senate,  which  is  however  intirely  dependent  on 
the  Sovereign.  This  beyond  Contioverfy  is  the  moft  exteofive 
Monarchy  \t\  Europe  \  the  ftand in ;r  Forces  are  between  two 
and  three  hundred  thoufand}  the  Re\enue  is  not  great,  but 
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capable  of  being  made  fo ;  the  Reli|ion  eftablUhed  is  that  of 
the  Greek  Church.  The  prefent  Czarina  is  EUzabeth  Pe^ 
trowna^  Daughter  to  Peter  the  Great,  born  Dec.  29,  1709, 
and  raifed  by  a  fudden  Revolution  Dec.  6,  174X9  to  the  Im- 
perial Digni^  which  (he  now  enjoys,  and  of  which  Peter 
FederowitZj  Duke  of  Holftein  Gottorpy  and  Grand  Prince  of 
Ruffiay  born  Feb.  21,  1728,  is  the  declared  Succeflbr. 

We  have  placed  the  Empire  of  Turkey  laft,  out  of  rcfpefl 
to  Chriftianity ;  the  Sovereigns  of  the  Turks  are  hereditary, 
and  abfolute  Monarchs  by  their  Conftitutions,  but  the  Abuie 
of  their  Power  frec|uently  fubje£b  them  to  popular  Infurrec* 
tions,  to  one  of  which  the  late  Grand  Signior  owed  his 
Authority.  The  Turkijh  Dominions  are  very  large,  and  the 
Countries  they  poilefs,  as  fruitful  as  any  in  the  Univerfe. 
The  Force  of  this  Empire  has  been  hitherto  very  great,  but 
at  prefent  is  on  the  Decline.  The  Revenues  are  large,  and 
as  ail  the  Lands  are  held  by  military  Tenures,  fo  the  fettled 
Militia,  or  r^lar  Troops,  are  no  great  Expence  to  the  Go- 
vernment. The  Turks  themielves  are  Mahometans^  but  the 
far  greater  Part  of  their  Subje£b  are  Cbrijltans  of  different 
Denominations.  The  prefent  Grand  Signior  Mujiapha  fuc- 
cecded  his  Uncle  0£t.  27,  1757. 

As  it  is  neoeflary  to  obfenre  ferae  certain  Order  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  reft  of  the  crowned  Heads  of  Eurcpe^  we  will  be- 
gin with  the  Nonhqm  Crowns,  and  fo  pafs  on  to  the  middle 
and  Southern  Parts.    The  Crown  of  Denmark^  with  the  Ad- 

1*un(3ion  of  that  of  Norway ^  may  in  this  Light  claim  the  firft 
'hce.  It  was  anciently  hereditary  and  abfolute,  then  it  be- 
came ele£Mve  and  limited,  but  now  by  the  voluntary  Ceflion 
of  the  People  of  their  Rights,  it  is  become  both  hereditary  and 
abfolute  again.  The  Kmgdom  of  NorxsHsy  is  of  a  lai^e  Ex- 
tent, that  of  Dinmark  but  fmall ;  the  Country  of  Holjtein^ 
and  fome  other  Lordfhips  which  die  Damjh  Monarchs  poflefs 
in  Germany^  are  not  very  coniiderable ;  taken  however  all  to- 
gether, the  King  of  Denmark  may  be  Juftly  confidered  as  a 
powerful  Prince.  His  Subjeds  are  in  roflemon  of  a  very  be- 
neficial Trade,  for  they.  iii4>ort  little,  and  export  much. 
His  Danrfif  Majefty  has  always  a  good  naval  Force,  a  ftand-* 
ing  Army  of  upwards-  of  thirty  thoufand  Men,  a  competent 
Revenue,  within  the  Bounds  of  which  he  lives ;  and  for  k^ 
vcral  Succeffions,  fhefe  Princes  have  been  employed  in  tho 
proper  Bufinels  of  Princes,  they  tludy  how  to  make  a  fmall 
Kingdom  a  great  one.  The  People  of  Denmark  arc  Luthe'^ 
rans.  The  prefent  Monarch  is /r/iiTfVjt  V.  bom  March '^i^ 
1723,  fuccccdgd  hi3  Father  in  1747. 
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The  Kingdom  of  Sweden  is  very  ancient,  and  has  run 
thro'  as  many  Changes  and  Alterations  of  Government,  as 
perhaps  any  in  the  World.  It  has  been  formerly  fubje6l  to 
Denmark^  fometimes  an  hereditary  and  almoft  abfolute  Sove- 
reignty, at  others  ele£ltve  and  limited;  at  prefent  it  is  an 
hereditary  Monarchy  upon  the  Bafis  of  a  limited  Gonftitution, 
by  which  the  King  with  the  Advice  of  the  Senate,  is  intruft- 
ed  with  the  Adminiftratiun,  but  the  fupreme  Power  feems  to 
reft  in  the  Dyet.  The  Swedes  are  a  very  martial  and  a  very 
thinking  People,  have  a  firong  Paffion  for  Liberty,  yet  arc 
naturally  loyal  to  their  Sovereigns  \  the  internal  Conftitution 
of  their  Country  is  very  well  regulated,  their  Dominions  have 
been  much  curtailed,  and  they  are  reftlels  to  recover  them ; 
they  have  a  confiderable  Trade,  a  ercat  naval  Force,  and  a 
ftandinu;  Army  of  about  iixty  thoufand  Men.  The  Swedes 
are  Lmherans^  and  their  Church  is  governed  by  Archbifbops 
and  Bilhops.  Tlie  prefent  reigning  King  is  Jdohbus  Frederick 
of  Hoijiein  Utin^  was  born  May  14,  17^0,  declared  Heredi- 
tary Prince  July  4,  1743,  fucceeded  to  the  Crown  April  6, 
1751. 

The  Kingdom  or  Republic  of  Polandy  in  Point  of  Do- 
minions is  very  confiderable,  whether  we  coniidcr  the  Extent 
or  the  Value  of  the  Country.  The  Government  has  been  al- 
ways elcdtive,  but  for  a  long  Series  of  Time,  the  next  Heirs 
were  conftantly  ele<5lcd.  Ac  prefent  it  is  confidered  as  an 
ele£live  Monarchy,  blended  with  an  Ariftocratical  Republic, 
in  which  the  Limits  of  Power  are  very  uncertain  between  the 
King  and  the  Nobility ;  but  the  common  People  are  as  near 
Slavery  as  it  is  pofSblc  to  conceive  them.  The  Force  of  A- 
land  is  naturally  ^reat,  but  Errors  in  Ciovernment  have  ren- 
dered it  inconfidcrable.  The  royal  Revenue  is  very  large, 
and  very  well  paid ;  the  prevailing  Religion  is  that  of  die 
Church  of  Ronuy  but  the  Grn-k  Church,  the  Lutherans^  and 
indeed  almoft  all  Religions  arc  tolerated  in  this  Country. 
The  prefent  King  is  Augujlm  III,  Elector  of  Saxony^  borzi 
O^,  7,  16^6,  eledted  King  ot  Poland  Ckf.  4,  1733. 

The  Kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohmiaj  formerly  eleftive, 
but  now  herediury  in  the  Houfe  of  Aujlria^  with  the  leffer 
Principalities  and  other  Territories,  either  dependent  upon 
them,  or  belongini;  by  other  Rights  to  that  auguft  Houfe, 
form  one  of  the  nioft  confiderable  Sovereignties,  as  appears  by 
the  regular  Forces  in  the  Scrvicd  of  this  Potentate,  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  two  hundred  thoufand  Men.  The  People  in 
the  Aujirian  Dominions  are  moftly  of  the  Rsmijb  Church  \  but 
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in  Hungary^  thofe  of  the  Greek  Church  and  the  Protcftant^ 
are  the  Majority.  The  Emprcfs  Queen  and  Grand  Duchel^ 
of  Tufcanyy  Maria  There/a  of  Aujiriay  is  Queen  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia^  and  was  born  May  13,  17179  and  became  the 
fole  Heircfs  of  the  Houfe  of  Aujlria^  by  the  Death  of  her  Fa- 
ther the  late  Emperor  Charles  VL  0£l.  9,  1 740,  and  mar- 
ried the  prefent  Emperor  Feb,  12,  1736.  ' 

We  muft  next  take  notice  of  the  new  but  potent  Mo- 
narchy of  Pruffiay  ere6led  almoft  in  our  own  Times,  and  yet 
for  many  Years  very  little  confidered  after  it  was  credled. 
One  may  fafely  fay,  that  it  is  one  of  the  moft  Angular  King- 
dom that  ever  exifled,  iince  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  learn  where 
the  Countries  lie  that  belong  in  abfolute  Sovereignty  to  this 
Monarch.  But  notwithftanding  this  Inconveniency,  another 
ftill  greater,  the  want  of  Connection  between  his  Territories  ; 
and  a  third  greater  than  this,  the  having  hardly  a  Port  of  Ca- 
pacity or  Confequence  in  his  Dominions ;  yet  the  prefent  King 
has  undertaken  to  hold  the  Balance  of  the  North,  to  ^ve  Di- 
refUon  to  the  Empire,  and  to  be  a  Maritime  Power.  The  two 
firft  he  has  in  great  meafure  accomplifhed,  whether  he  will 
be  able  to  bring  about  the  laft,  and  how,  we  muft  learn  from 
Time,  which  alone  is  capable  of  revealing  his  Councils. 
This  Monarch,  who  is  the  Wonder  of  this  Age,  and  will  be 
more .  fo  of  the  next,  has  many  fine  Countries,  and  the  Ex- 
pedancy  of  more ;  he  has  a  large  Revenue,  and  his  conftant 
ftanding  Force  condfts  of  about  one  hundred  thoufand  Horfe, 
Foot,  and  Dragoons.  His  SubjeAs  are  Lutherans^  and  of  the 
Reformed  Religion ;  he  likewise  tolerates  PapiJIs^  Greeks^  and 
Moravians.  His  Name  is  Frederick  III.  born  January  24, 
17 12,  and  came  to  the  Crown  by  the  Death  ot  bis  Father, 
June  I,  1740. 

We  fhall  now  pafs  through  Germany  over  the  Rhine^ 
which  brings  us  into  the  great  Kingdom  of  France^  the  ori- 
ginal Conftitution  of  which  very  much  refembled  our  own, 
their  Parliament  being  properly  our  Court  de  More^  and  their 
Jffemhly  of  the  States  the  fame  thing  with  our  Parliaments. 
Their  Kings  had  fcarce  fo  great  Power  as  ours  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  their  Nobility  down  to  the  very  laft  Century.. 
were  very  near  as  formidable  as  our  Barons.  Cardinal  Rich* 
lieu  laid  the  Foundation  of  abfolute  Authority  in  the  Mo- 
narchy, upon  which  the  Cardinals  his  Succeflbrs  have  wrought 
afliduouily  ever  fincc.  By  this  means  the  two  laft  French 
Kings  have  been  as  dcfpotic  as  any  of  the  Monarchs  of  the 
Fajf^  only  they  have  been  wife  enough  (o  fave  Appcarancto, 

that 
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Quit  Tyranny  mieht  be  tolerable.  This  Kingdom  is  one  of 
die  largeft,  as  well  as  one  of  the  fineft  in  Europe  \  the  Coun-* 
try  fruitful,  and  producing  all  the  Neceflartes  and  Conve- 
niencies  of  Life ;  notwithitanding  which,  tlie  Gentry  are  ne« 
ceffitous,  and  the  common  People  miferable.  Tlie  King  has 
a  vaft  Revenue,  and  in  time  of  Peace,  his  regular  Troops 
are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou&nd  Men,  which  in 
time  of  War  he  doubles,  and  fometimes  carries  his  Levies 
ftill  higher,  being  able  to  force  the  lafl  Man  into  the  Field, 
and  tl^  laft  Penny  out  of  the  Pockets  of  the  People.  His 
Subje£b  are  of  the  Popifh  Religion,  no  other  being  fo  much 
as  tolerated  in  his  Dominions.  The  prefent  King  is  Lems  XV. 
furnamed  the  fViU-Bthved^  born  Feb.  15th,  1710,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  his  Great  Grandfather  Lewis  XIV.  in  the  Tlirone  Sef* 
temhir  i,  1715. 

Great  Britain  ought  next  to  employ  our  Pen ;  but  as  we 
have  treated  amply  of  that  in  the  two  lafl  Chapters,  it  is  not 
neceflary  to  fay  any  thing  more  here,  than  that  our  prefent 
Mofl  Gracious  Sovereign  George  II.  whom  God  preferve  ! 
was  born  October  30th,  1683,  and  fucceeded  his  Father  June 
nth,  1727. 

The  Kingdom  of  5/<7/;/ was  heretofore  one  of  the  ereatefl 
and  mofl  poweiful  in  Europej  but  by  a  Succcf&on  of  weak 
Princes  brought  very  low  ;  and  for  fifty  Years  pafl,  has 
been  almoft  entirely  governed  either  by  French  or  Jtaiian 
Councils.  Its  original  Conflitution,  like  the  refl  of  the  G9- 
thic  Governments,  was  in  a  great  meafure  free,  till  in  a  long 
Courfe  of  Time  it  has  been  cither  coiTupted  or  fubverted  ; 
fo  that  the  Cortes  or  Parliament  of  Spain  is  grown  into  Dif- 
ufe,  and  the  King  is  become  in  a  great  meafure  abfolute, 
though  not  to  fuch  a  degree  as  his  Brother  of  France,  All 
the  World  knows  the  Dominions  of  this  Crown  are  very 
extcnfive,  and  the  Revenue  no  lefs  confidcrable,  but  its  Forces 
bear  no  Proportion  to  either ;  the  Armies  of  Spain  being 
moflly  Mercenaries,  and  fddom  numerous,  or  well  paid.  Its 
Naval  l^ower,  which  was  formerly  fo  great,  is  dwindled  al- 
moft to  nothing,  and  except  in  Pride  and  Haughtinefs,  the 
modern  Spani/h  Monarchs  fall  verj'  far  Ihort  of  their  Pre- 
deceflbrs.  The  Popifh  Religion  and  the  Inquifition  reign 
liere  without  Controul.  The  prefent  King  Ferdinand  VI. 
was  born  Sept.  23d,  17 13,  and  fucceeded  his  Father  July 
9th,  1746. 

Portugal  is  n  Kingdom  fmall  in  Extent,  but  confiderable  by 
its  Trade  and  PJamation^.      A  grwat  part  of  the  Country  is 
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fruitful  ^d  plealknty  produces  many  valuable  G>mmoditieS9 
and  the  People  in  general  are  much  richer  than  their  Neigh- 
bours the  Spaniards.  As  to  the  Government,  it  is  very  mo- 
derate, and  the  Extent  of  the  Regal  Power  (carce  known,  be- 
caufe  it  is  feldom  or  never  exerted.  The  Force  of  Portugal 
is  very  confiderable  both  by  Land  and  Sea*  To  that  it  owes 
its  Security  to  Alliances,  and  chiefly  to  its  ftri£l  Connf^illon 
with  Great  Britain  i  yet  conildering  the  Size  of  his  Domi- 
nions, the  King  of  Portugal  has  as  good  a  Revenue  as  any 
Prince  in  Europe,  The  Popiih  Religion  and  the  Inquifition 
are  predominant  here  alfo,  though  thc;^  aic  n  great  Number  of 
concealed  ^^u;j,  as  there  are  \n  Spain.  The  p:  •!>:):  King  of 
Portugal  \%Jofepb^  born  Jwn'  6th,  17 14,  fucccetl^ti  hi:  Fa- 
ther in  the  Throne  July  31ft,  17  ;o. 

There  are  befides  thefe,  two  i.e. v-ere(?tcd  Kingdoms.  The 
firft  in  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  IJtrecky  by  which  ViSIor 
Amadiusy  late  Duke  of  Sofooy^^ .  became  King  of  Sidly^  but  was 
afterwards  forced  te  exchange  it  for  Sardinia.  This  Prince 
cannot  boaft  of  large  Dominions,  but  the  Situation  of  them 
makes  him  very  confiderable.  He  holds  the  Balance  of  Power 
in  Italy^  and  muft  hold  it  as  long  as  that  Balance  fubftfisft 
His  Duchy  of  Savoy  is  but  poor,  yet  populous,  and  ferves  to 
recruit  his  Forces.  His  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  is  a  fertile  Codn- 
try,  and  yet  far  enoueh  from  being  rich ;  but  the  Flower  of 
his  Territories,  is  his  Principality  of  Piedmont^  which  is  welt 
cultivated,  well  built,  and  well  peopled.  His  (landing  Troops 
confift  of  about  forty  thou(and  IVIen ;  and  his  Revenue  enables 
him  to  keep  a  Court,  if  not  the  moft  fplendid,  the  heft  regu« 
lated  in  Europe,  It  is  but  juil  to  fay  of  him,  that  he  is  a  great 
Prince,  and  his  Subjects  happy.  They  are  for  the  moft  part 
of  the  Popiih  Religion,  excepting  in  the  Vallies,  where  ihejr 
are  Proteflants.  The  prefcnt  King  is  Charles  Emanuel^,  bom 
April  2jth,  1 701,  and  became  King  by  the  Abdication  of  hit 
Father  O^oher  3d,  1730. 

The  other  new  Kingdom  is  that  of  Naples^  crefled  after 
the  laft  War,  by  the  Exchange  of  the  Duchies  of  Parma 
and  Placentia  for  the  Two  Sicilies.  There  cannot  certainly 
be  finer  Countries  than  thele,  which  are  fruitful  in  the  highefl 
Degree,  and  have  fevcral  fine  Ports,  yet  they  cannot  boaft 
cither  of  extraordinary  Riches  or  of  cxtcnfivc  Trade.  The 
King,  however,  with  the  AflUtance  of  a  Pcnfion  from  Spain^ 
maintains  between  twenty  and  thirty  thou'u::c?  Men,  and  a 
very  few  Gallies.  His  Revenue  is  very  mrcjc:L.:e  ;  and  upon 
the   whole,  he  is  very  little  more  ilum  a  Vuiiroy,    notwith- 
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ftandrhg  fits  founding  Titles  of  Charles  IX.  of  Bourbon^  King 
of  NaJ^es^  Sicily^  and  of  Jerufalem^  Infant  of  Spain.  He  was 
born  jan.^Oy  17 16,  and  became  King  of  the  Tw9  Sicilies  in 
1734.  His  Subje£b  are  of  the  Popifli  Religion,  and  the  Power 
of  the  Inquifition  is  felt  here  in  its  full  Extent 

In  former  Times,  the  Power  of  the  Popes  was  fo  great,  that 
thejr  not  only  claimed,  but  enjoyed  a  very  large  Share  of  Autho- 
rity, even  in  Temporals,  over  all  the  Princes  of  ChrijUtidom\ 
but  tho*  they  ftill  keep  up  their  Claim,  that  Power  is  not  only 
in  a  great  meafure  curtailed,  but  the  very  Title  to  it  treated 
with  Contempt,  even  by  Princes  of  their  own  Communion. 
I'he  modern  Popes  are  therefore  grown  wifer  than  to  think  of 
ufmg  their  fpi ritual  Arms,  and  have  therefore  had  recourfe  to 
what  fcrvcs  their  Purpiifcs  much  better,  political  Intrigues  and 
a  conrtant  Succcflion  of  Ncgociations  carried  on  amon^  the  fo- 
reign Miniftcrs  at  Rcme^  where  moft  of  the  sreat  ProjcAs  that 
have  been  brought  upon  the  Carpet  of  late  Years,  have  eidier 
taken  Birth,  or  been  adjuftcd  and  brought  into  Order.  The 
Alcdiation  of  the  Pope  alfo  is  frequently  madeufe  of  to  termi- 
nate the  Wars,  and  to  accommodate  the  Differences  that  hap- 
pen between  Princes  of  the  Romijh  Religion.  Befides  aO  this, 
his  Hollnefs  enjoys  a  very  confiderable  Principality  in  Italy ; 
which,  however,  does  no  great  Honour  to  that  Policy  for 
which  the  Court  of  Rome  is  renowned ;  fmce  tho*  in  other 
Hands  the  Countries  lie  poirciTcs  were  as  ,fair,  as  fruitful,  an(i 
as  fiourifhing  as  any  In  this  Part  of  the  World,  yet  for  fome 
Ages  paft,  they  have  been  in  a  miferable  Condition,  the  Air 
being  very  unwholfomc,  from  the  ftanding  Water  and  Bogs, 
owing  to  the  Negle£l  of  Cultivation,  and  the  Want  of  People  ; 
for  To  far  is  his  Yoke  from  being  cafy,  or  iiis  Burthen  light, 
that  it  is  univerfally  agreed,  no  People  in  Europe  arc  more 
harfhiy  treated  than  tlic  Inhabitants  of  the  Ecdefiaftical  State. 
The  Forces  of  the  Pope  are  fo  fmall  and  weak,  that  they  fervc 
only  to  npprcfs  his  own  SuHjoSts,  and  would  fcarce  defend  him 
from  the  wcakell  of  his  Neighbours ;  his  Revenue  however 
is  very  confiderable,  the  Trcafure  at  Loretto  immen(e,  and, 
there  iihdicvtd  to  be  a  very  large  Sum  of  ready  Money  in  the 
Caliic  of  St,  Anpclo.  It  is  almoll  unneccflary  to  fay  of  what 
Religion  the  People  in  thii  Country  are ;  but  it  may  not  be 
amili  to  obfcrve,  that  the  yezvs  arc  openly  tolerated,  and 
other  Rcii^inris  little  molcftcd,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  In- 
quifition  of  Rome  is  the  rnoft  moderate  of  any.  The  prefent 
Pope  is  hemdiSi  XIV.  born  Ma^ch  31ft-,  1 67 5,  raifed  to  the 
PoiJiitical  Di-nitv  .-//^j.  17th,    1740. 

The 
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'f  he  ddcft  Republic  in  Europe  is  that  of  renice,  of  the  E- 
re^on  of  which  the  Reader  has  already  had  a  competent  Ac- 
count in  the  Treatife  upon  Trade  and  Commerce.  The  (ii- 
preme  Power  of  the  Republic,  as  well  as  the  Adminift ration^ 
Is  invefted  in  the  Senate ;  and  as  this  State  is  a  pure  Ariftocracyi 
fo  there  is  a  political  Inquifition  as  well  as  an  ecclefiaflicai 
[>ne.  The  former  is  ftiled  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  is  much 
iiore  fevcre  than  the  latter  \  for  Strangers  may  be  of  what 
Religion  they  pleafe  at  Venice^  provided  they  behave  with 
R.efpe&  and  Caution  towards  the  Government.  The  Force 
>f  this  State  is  very  confiderable,  as  they  have  always  thirty 
>r  forty  thoufand  regular  Troops  in  their  Pay  j  but  their  naval 
strength,  which  in  pad  Times  was  very  formidable,  is  at  prefent 
>ut  inconfiderable.  The  eftablifhed  Religion  is  that  of  thQ 
Jhurch  of  Rome^  but  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  are  al(b  tolerated. 

The  Republic  of  Genoa  comes  next  under  our  Confide- 
ition^  and  without  doubt,  the  Narrownefs  of  her  Territories 
:on(idered,  never  was  any  Place  fo  fubje£l  as  this  to  Revo- 
utions.  She  has  been  often  free^  fometimes  in  SubjeAion, 
lut  almoft  always  in  Dependence.  Her  Territories  are  two 
larrow  Stripes  of  Sca-Coaft,  lying  Eaft  and  Weft  from  the 
Capital,  and  ftiled  from  thence  the  Eaftern  and  Weftern  Ri^ 
^Ura'Sy  which  in  Englijh  fignifies  Strands.  The  Doge  is  not 
for  Life  as  at  Venice^  but  is  eleded  every  two  Years  ;  the  Ad- 
niniftration  is  in  him^  with  the  little  and  ereat  Council.  The 
[fland,  or  as  they  affed  to  call  it,  the  Kingdom  of  Corfica, 
>elong$  to  this  Republic,  and  from  hence  they  claim  the 
ame  Honours  that  are  paid  to  crown'd  Heads  ;  but  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  obtain  them.  Their  Force  is  but  fmall, 
and  their  Revenue  neither  great  nor  certain,  which  is  the  chief 
Reafon  of  their  depending  upon  the  Moufe  of  Boutbon.  Thcif 
Subjedls  are  of  the  Romifi)  Religion. 

The  Swifs  Cantons  are,  properly  fpeaking,  a  Confederacy 
ftf  Republics,  that  fet  themfelves  free  in  the  Beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  Century.  They  are  in  Number  thirteen,  each 
living  under  its  own  particular  Government*  and  thefe  Go- 
vernments are  as  different  as  can  be  imagined  ;  fome  are  Art' 
focraciesy  fome  Democracies^  but  moft  of  them  mixed.  The 
Cantons  of  Zurich^  Bern^  BafiL^  and  Schaffhiufen  are  Pro- 
teftants ;  thoic  of  Lucern^  Frfbourghy  SoleurCy  Zugj  Uzi^  Un^ 
iirwaUy  and  SwitZy  are  Papifts ;  the  Cantons  of  Glaris  aud 
Appenfely  are  partly  Papift^^  partly  Cahinifts,  The  general 
Diet  IS  held  at  Baden  The  Leagues  of  the  Grifons  are  alfo 
oined  with  the  Swifs^  as  are  alfo  fome  other  little  States,  par- 
ticularly the  Principality  of  NeUfchateU  and  the  free  City  of  Ge- 
htua.  The  Country  is  not  very  large,  aftd  moft  part  of  it  ivv^vivv- 
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uinous ;  but  there  are  fome  Places  that  are  veiy  pleafant.  The 
People  in  general  are  rich,  or,  which  I  take  to  oe  the  faoie  diing, 
have  competent  Fortunes,  and  are  content.  Tlie  Force  of  ttius 
Swifs  Cantons^  the  Grijons^  and  their  Allies,  is  prodigtoufly  ereat, 
fo  that  they  can  bring  into  the  Field  two  hundred  tMudimd  Men. 
The  Republic  of  the  United  Provinces  is  the  laft  in  point  of 
Eredion,  but  the  moft  confiderable  in  Eurefe.  It  confifts  alfo  of  1 
Confederacy,  for  each  Province  is  a  ieparate  Republic  :  Tbey 
are  ufually  placed  in  the  following  Order,  vrs.  Holland^  Zeakni, 
Vtrechty  Zutpben  and  GuelderSy  Over^nil^  Frieflandj  and  Grtmth 
^fif.The  Government  has  been  generally efieemed,  but  f2lfly,to  be 
a  Democracy^  of  lateYears  it  has  been  thought  a  kind  of  Oligarcbf. 
At  prefent  it  is  properly  regulated,  his  Serene  Highnefi  the  Prince 
of  Orange  is  hereditary  Stadtholder  of  the  Union,  and  in  Conjunc- 
tion with  the  States  General^  hath  the  Admini&^ation  of  the  Go- 
vernment ;  in  other  refpedte  the  feveral  Provinces  remain  indepen- 
dent. The  Dominions  of  the  Republic  are  not  large,  but  the 
bed  Part  of  them  is  excellently  cultivated,  and  the  Province  of  Hal- 
land  is,  for  its  Extent,  the  moft  populous  of  any  in  Europe.  The 
Trade  of  Holland  is  prodigtoufly  great,  and  its  Subje^  unmenfely 
rich  in  time  of  Peace ;  they  have  a  regular  Force  of  about  fifty 
thoufand  Men,  and  are  able  to  double,  and  even  to  treble  it  in 
time  of  War.  The  Religion  eftabliflied  is  Cahimfmy  but  all  other 
Religions  are  tolerated,  llie  States  General^  as  well  as  the  Re- 
public of  re-nice,  enjov  the  Honours  of  crowned  Heads. 

There  are  befides  thofe  before-mentioned,  feveral  Icffer  Prin- 
cipalities and  States  in  ^ttr«r^,  which  it  will  befufficientto  name. 
The  Duchy  of  Cotirland  depends  upon  the  Kingdom  of  Peland, 
The  PnncipaWiy  of  Tranjihania  is  united  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Hungary,  The  Way  wodeftiips  of  Moldavia  and  Walacbia  dqHrnd 
upon  the  (jrand  Signior,  as  does  alfo  the  little  Republic  of  Ra- 
gufa.  In  Italy  there  are,  the  Grand  Dukedom  of  lufcanj,  the 
Dukedom  oi  Madena,  the  Dukedom  of  Majfa  Carrara^  and  the 
Principality  of  Monaco ;  to  which  wc  may  add  the  finall  free 
States  of  Lucca  and  St.  Marino.  The  following  Table  is  calai- 
latcti  to  (hew  the  Proportion  between  the  Powers  of  Enrope^ 
Gredt  Britain  being  confidcred  as  the  Standard,  and  confcquendf 
llicws  the  Proportions  of  thefe  Countries  to  each  other. 
The  great  Pbwers  of  Europe. 

RuJJia         10     I J 

Germany       3     53 

Sweden         3     63 

Poland  3     39 

France  i        7 

Spain '  181 


Portugal 

0 

36 

Spanijh  Netherlands 

0 

1% 

United  Provinces 

0 

II 

Switzerland 

0 

17 

Denmark 

1 

49 

kafy 

I 
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THUS,  my  dear  Pupil,  I  have  endeavoured  toconduft  you 
iHto  the  firft  Entrance,  as  it  were,  of  the  Terapleof  Science; 
and  now,  whether  you  will  make  any  farther  Progrefs  into  the 
facred  RecefTcs  of  this  glorious  Strufture,  depends  entirely  upon 
yourfelf.  Here  at  leaft  my  Labours  muft  leave  you  ;  and 
having  fowed  in  your  Mind  every  ufcful  See6f  it  is  your  Part  to 
cultivate  and  improve  them  into  the  Fruits  of  Knowledge  and 
Virtue:  And  if  you  have  any  De  fire  to  be  eftecmed  in  the 
World  by  the  Wife  and  theCrood,  if  you  have  any  Regard  to 
your  own  future  Happinefs  or  Reputation,  let  me  intreat  you 
tp  exert  your  warmeft  Endeavours  for  that  Purpofe. 

But  before  I  difmifs  you  wholly  from  my  Care,  and  re- 
fign  you  to  the  Commerce  of  Mankind,  in  which  you  arc 
to  make  ufe  of  the  Inftruflions  which  I  have  given  you,  I 
think  it  neceflary  to  inform  you,  that  without  other  Preparatives 
than  I  have  been  able  to  afford  you,  the  World  will  be  full  of 
Pangers,*^  and  you  will  be  ill  qualified  to  encounter  Tempta- 
tions, to  toil  through  Hardftiips,  and  emerge  from  Calamities. 
By  thofe  who  have  looked  moft  attentively  upon  the  Scenes  of 
Life,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  Scholaftic  Knowledge  is  not 
of  any  great  ufe  in  Complications  of  Difficulty,  or  under T^reffures 
of  Diftrefs ;  that  it  y*«  Ids  no  firm  Prote<ftion  from  the  Strokes 
of  Misf)rtune,  nor  any  certain  Prefervative  againft  the  Conta- 
gion of  Vice.  It  often  appears,  that  Men  of  Learning  are 
the  Tools  of  Policy,  the  Slaves  of  Power,  and  the  Pimps  of 
Wickednefs ;  that  they  arc  corrupt,  and  promote  Corruption  ; 
that  they  are  Cowards  and  diffufe  Cowardice ;  and  that  they 
cpmply  with  every  Dem^lnd,  becaufe  they  tremble  at  every 
Panger.      You  will  wonder,  that  having  laid  out  my  own 
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Life  in  gaining  and  communicating  Knowledn,  I  iliould  at  laft 
make  this  Declaration ;  and  chat  iJter  having  to  ipewtly  fftShi 
you  to  the  Sciences,  I  (hould  now  eive  you  this l^anoer  of 
thofe  who  profefs  them.  But  tho*  tfiefe  Faults  are  incident  to  Men 
of  Learning,  their  Learning  is  not  to  becondemnc4»  thc^  miA 
carried  onfy  becaufc  they  were  too  Toon  fatisfied  with  their  Ac? 
quifidons  s  and  fell  into  Folly  or  into  Crimes,  not  becaufc  Acf 
had  gained  Learnine;,  but  becaufe  they  wanted  WifiJoni ;  becaur 
th^  had  never  appfied  their  Principles  to  their  own  Condufi, 
ana  had  endeavoured  to  know  any  thing  rather  than  themfelvcf. 
They  fpeculated  fo  much,  that  they  forgot  to  pra£life ;  they  ob? 
ferved  others,  but  neglected  themfelyesy.  and  fent  out  Co  many 
Scout^  for  Intelli^nce,  that  there  was  no  Force  left  to  guanl 
the  Citadel ;  and  Fear  or  Avarice  took  Pofleffion  of  their  Hearts, 
while  their  Reafon  was  engrofied  by  Enquiries  of  remote  EflfeQ 
or  needlefs  Curiofity.  Let  it  therefore  be  always  remembered  by 
you  in  planning  the  Fabric  of  Happinefs,  that  its  Foundation 
inuft  be  laid  by  Wifdom;  and  on  any  other  Ground  you  will  ered 
only  a  flight  and  tottering  Srruflure,  which  will  be  fapped  by 
the  Mines  of  Vice,  or  overthrown  by  the  Batteries  of  Afflidlion. 
Paufe  therefore  for  a  time  at  the  Portal  of  Life,  and  forbear  to 
flep  forward,  however  the  Profpcfl  may  allure  you,  till  you  have 
added  to  your  other  Acquirements  that  wifdom,of  whicn  the  Be- 
ginning is  the  Fear  of  God,  and  the  Purpofe  and  EfFe<Sl  etemalFe- 
licity.  You  will  then  enter  upon  Life  with  the  Courage  and  Dig- 
nity of  a  Being  formed  for  cndlefs  Duration ;  you  will  walk  for- 
ward with  your  Eye  fixed  upon  one  Point ;  and  if  Riches  and 
Honours  fall  in  your  Way,  you  will  ufe  them  with  Eafe  and 
Superiority,  as  Means  fubfervient  to  a  greater  Purpofe.  This 
Wifdom  is  not  in  the  Power  of  one  Man  to  confer  upon  an- 
other, becaufe  it  is  not  like  Learning,  the  mere  Perception  of 
Truth,  which  may  by  a  proper  Arrangement  of  Propofitions  and 
a  juft  Application  of  Words,  be  forced  upon  the  Mind  j  but  the 
Entertainment  and  Recolleflion  of  certain  Truths,  till  they  be- 
come familiar  and  predominant,  fo  as  to  mix  with  every  Medi- 
tation, prefide  in  ever}'  Decifion,  and  regulate  our  ConduA  al- 
inoft  without  any  obfervable  Intervention  of  our  Reafon :  it  is 
the  Superaddition  of  a  moral  Senfc,  a  voluntary  Improvement 
of  our  Perceptions  of  Good  and  Evil,  till  we  find  their  Dif- 
ference inftantaneoufly,  almod  in  the  fame  manner  as  wc  are 
afFe<Eled  by  our  other  Scnfes,  except  that  our  other  Motions  arc 
impreflbd  by  Nature,  and  thefe  arife  from  ourfelves. 

Such  a  Senfation  mud  be  the  EflFed^  of  Ideas,  admitted  with 
Plcafure  and  revolved  by  Choice ;  it  is  the  Refult  flmply  of 
^ach  Man*s  own  Endeavours,  and  the  noblcft  Exertion  of 
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Free  Will  ading  under  the  Dire£tion  of  Reafon.  But  in  this,  as 
in  ever  other  complicated  Defign,  there  are  feme  Precepts  to  be 
^ven,  which,  fuppofing  the  End  already  chofen,  may  facilitate 
Its  Attainment ;  and  therefore  advife  vou  to  divide  the  Study  of 
yourfelf  into  the  three  diflin£l  Subdiviuons  of  Habits^  SentimentSj 
and  Paffiom. 

By  Habit  is  meant  fuch  a  Ciiftom  of  doing  any  particular 
Adion,  as  to  fall  into  it  involuntarily  and  virithout  thinking,  or  to 
repeat  it  fo  frequently  as  to  render  it  almoft  a  part  of  our  Na- 
ture, not  to  be  fubdued  without  the  ereateft  Difficulty.  Of  the 
fi^  fort  is  the  impious  and  fooliOi  Habit  of  Swearing  ;  and  of 
thtfecond  is  that  of  Drinking.  What  can  be  the  Motive  to 
Swearing,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fajr,  or  why  any  Man  (hould  de- 
part from  Reafon  as  well  as  Virtue  fo  far,  as  to  mention  with 
hourly  Irreverence  Ae  facred  and  aweful  Name  of  the 
Lord  of  Being,  and  fubjeft  himfelf  to  the  Danger  of  habitual 
Perjury,  of  which  tho'Part  of  the  Guilt  maybe  extenuated,  as 
nobody  is  deceived,  yet  the  other  Part  which  arifes  from  the 
Infult  to  the  Author  of  Truth,  no  virtuous  Beinii;  can  con- 
ceive without  Horror.  The  Original  of  this  hateful  Praftict: 
was  perhaps  only  the  Defire  of  appearing  maaly,  and  (hewing; 
that  the  Fear  of  Reproof  is  at  an  End  ;  and  at  \A\  the  Claim 
to  Manhood  is  profecuted,  till  the  Pra£Hce  is  no  longer  the 
Confcquence  of  Thought,  and  the  Swearer  is  fhunned  as  a 
Demon  by  the  Pious,  and  as  a  Brute  by  the  Polite. 

The  Motive  to  Drunkennefs  is  eafily  difcovered ;  the  Plea- 
iures  of  Mirth,  the  Solicitations  of  Company,  and  the  Calls 
of  Appetite  concur  to  promote  it.  But,  my  rupil,  learn  early 
to  defpife  that  Mirth  of  which  the  End  is  Sorrow,  torefufe  that 
Company  which  calls  you  to  Deftru£tion,  and  to  deny  thofe  Ap- 
petites, which  are  never  to  be  fatisiied,  and  which  will  demand 
more  as  they  are  more  indulged.  At  leaft,  before  you  fufFcr  this 
Habit  to  pievail,  take  a  dcfiberatc  View  of  the  Confequences 
which  muft  enfue  it.  An  Unfitnefs  and  Inattention  to  Bufinefs, 
a  Depravity  of  Tafte  and  Manners,  a  Lofs  of  Appetite,  a  Decay 
of  Health,  and  perhaps  a  fuddenly  and  untimely  Period  of  your 
Days  ;  or  a  Condemnation  to  the  fad  Remainder  of  them  in 
Pain  and  Mifcry,  with  a  broken  Conftitution,  a  ruined  Fortune, 
and  a  loA  Reputation.  A  Courfe  of  Pain  and  Want  unalleviated 
by  Confcioufnefs  of  Innocence,  or  Hope  of  Recompence. 

I  might  go  on  to  (hew  you  in  feveral  other  Inftances,  the  fa- 
tal Confequences  of  indulging  bad  Habits ;  but  1  will  only  men- 
tion that  of  Idlenefs  and  Sauntering,  Indolence y  fays  an  Eaftern 
Writer,  is  the  Daughter  of  Folly^  the  Sitter  of  Tice^  and  the 
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Mother  of  ATisfirtwu.  Whoever  fuffiers  himfdf  to  fill  into 
this  pernicious  Habit,  cannot  hope  to  make  much  Fi€>m&  iq 
Learning  or  Knowledge  of  any  Kind ;  and  coolequently  muft 
give  up  the  glorious  Aim  of  rendering  himfelf  ufeCul  and  con- 
fpicuous  in  any  Capacity  or  Station  of  Life.  Wisdom  is  not 
to  be  won  without  great  Affiduity  and  conftant  Application; 
She  muft  be  fought  for  early,  and  attended  late.  But  he  who 
confumes  his  Hours  in  idle  Sauntering,  or  buries  them  in 
Morning  Slumbers,  (hall  never  fee  the  Light  of  Fame,  any 
more  than  that  of  the  Sun,  rifing  upon  him. 

Let  me  then  intreat  you,  my  dear  Pupil,  to  take  particuIsfT 
Cju-e  how  you  contract  iiad  Hahhs  of  any  kind  ;  like  the  en- 
venomM  Shirt  of  Hercules^  in  fpite  of  all  your  Endeavours  to 
fhake  them  oflF,  tliey  wiil  hang  upon  you  to  your  Defiru6lion. 
But  I  will  illuftratc  this  ISubjcct,  and  clofe  my  Advice  to  you 
on  thi'  Head,  with  a  beautiful  and  inftrudUve  Fable,  communi- 
cated to  mc  by  a  Friend  for  this  Purpofe. 

^be   Vifion   of  Theodore,    the  Hermit  of  TcnerifFc, 
found  in  bis  Cell, 

SO  N  of  Pcrfeverance,  whoever  thou  art,  whofc  Curiodty 
has  led  thee  hither,  read  and  be  wife.  He  that  now  calls 
upon  thee  is  Thecdvrc  the  Hermit  of  Tencriffe^  who  in  the  flfty- 
feventh  Year  of  his  Retreat  left  this  Inftrudtion  to  Mankind,  left 
his  folitary  Hours  ihould  be  fpent  in  vain. 

I  was  ouce  what  thou  art  now,  a  Groveller  on  the  Earth, 
and  a  Gazer  at  the  Sky  ;  I  trafBck*d  and  heaped  Wealth  toge- 
ther, I  loved  and  was  favoured,  I  wore  the  Robe  of  Honour, 
and  heard  the  Mufic  of  Adulation  ;  I  was  ambitious,  and  rofe 
to  Greatnefs ;  I  was  unhappy,  and  retired.  I  fought  for  fomc 
time  what  I  at  length  found  here,  a  Place  where  all  real  Wants 
might  be  cafily  fupplied,  and  where  I  might  not  be  under  the  Ne-r 
ccfiity  of  purchafing  the  Affitlancc  of  Men  by  the  Toleration  of 
their  Follies.  Here  I  faw  Fruits  and  Herbs  and  Water,  and 
here  determined  to  wait  the  Hand  of  Death,  which  I  hope, 
yrhen  at  laft  it  comes,  will  fall  lightly  upon  me. 

Forty-eight  Years  had  I  now  palled  in  Foi^getfulnefe  in  all  mor- 
tal Cares,  and  without  any  Inclination  to  wander  farther  than  the 
NecefSty  of  procuring  Suftenance  required ;  but  as  I  flood  one 
pay  beholding  the  Rock  that  overhangs  my  Cell,  I  found  inmv- 
(clf  aDcfirc  to  climb  it  j  and  yvhen  I  was  on  its  Top,  was  in  the 
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fiune  manner  determined  to  fcale  the  next,  till  bv  Degrees  I 
conceived  a  Wiih  to  view  the  Summit  of  the  Mountain,  at 
the  Foot  of  vi^hich  I  had  fo  long  refidcd.  This  Motion  of  my 
Thoughts  I  endeavoured  to  fupprefs,  not  becaufe  it  appeareq 
criminal,  but  becaufe  it  was  new ;  and  all  Change  not  evidently 
for  the  better,  alarms  a  Mind  taught  by  Experience  to  diftruft 
itfelf.  I  was  often  afraid  that  my  Heart  was  deceiving  me,  that: 
my  Impatience  of  Confinement  rofe  from  fome  earthly  Paffion, 
and  that  my  Ardour  to  furvey  the  Works  of  Nature,  was  only 
a  hidden  Longing  to  mingle  once  again  in  the  Scenes  of  Life, 
I  therefore  endeavoured  to  fettle  my  Thoughts  into  their  for-r 
mer  State,  but  found  thejr  Diftra<%on  every  Day  greater.  I 
was  always  reproaching  myfclf  with  the  Want  of  Happineis 
within  my  Reach  \  and  at  laft  began  to  queftion  whether  it 
was  not  Lazinefs  rather  than  Caution,  that  retrained  me  from 
climbing  to  the  Summit  of  Teneriffe, 

I  rofe  therefore  before  the  Day,  and  began  my  Journey  up 
the  Steep  of  the  Mountain ;  but  I  had  not  advanced  far,  old 
^s  I  was  and  burthened  with  Provifions,  when  the  Day  began 
to  (hine  upon  me  ;  the  Declivities  grew  more  precipitous,  and- 
the  Sand  Aided  from  beneath  my  Feet ;  at  laft,  fainting witK 
JLabour,  I  arrived  at  a  fmall  Plain,  almoft  inclofed  by  Rocks 
9nd  open  only  to  fhe  Eaft.  I  fat  down  to  reft  awhile,  in  full 
Perfuafion  that  when  I  had  recovered  my  Strength,  I  (hould 
proceed  on  my  Dtfign  ;  but  when  once  I  had  tafted liaie,  I  found 
manv  Reafons  againft  difturbing  it.  The  Branches  fpread  a 
Shade  over  my  Head,  and  the  Gales  of  Spring  wafted  Odours 
fo  my  Bofom. 

As  I  fat  thus  forming  alternately  Excufes  for  Delay,  and 
Ilefolutions  to  go  forward,  an  irrefiftible  Heavinefs  fuddenly 
furprized  me ;  1  laid  my  Head  ppon  the  Bank  and  rcfigned 
myfelf  to  Sleep:  when  methought  I  hieard  the  Sound  as  of  the 
Flight  of  Eagles,  and  a  Being  of  more  than  human  Dignity 
ftood  before  me.  While  I  was  deliberating  how  to  addrefs 
him,  he  took  me  by  the  Hand  with  an  Air  of  Kindnefs,  and 
afked  me  folcmnly,  but  without  Severity,  *  Theodore^  whither 
^  art  thou  going  ?*  I  am  climbing,  anfwered  I,  to  the  Top 
of  the  Mountain,  to  enjoy  a  more  cxtenfivc  Profpccl  of 
the  Works  of  Nature.     *  Attend  firft  (faid  he;  to  theProfpeft 

*  which  this  Place  affords,  and  what  thou  doft  not  underftand 

*  I  will  explain.  I  am  one  of  the  benevolent  Beings  who  watch 
^  over  the  Children  of  the  Duft,  to  preferve  them  from  thofe 
^  Evils  which  will  not  ultimately  terminate  in  Good,  and 
^  which  they  do  not,  by  their  own  Faults,  bring  upon  themfelves. 

^  Lool^ 
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*  Look  round  therefore  without  Fear :  obfenret  cootempbtte^ 
^  and  be  inftru£)ed.' 

Encouraged  b^  this  AflTurance,  I  looked  and  behdd  a  Mpnn- 
ttin  higher  than  Teneriffe^  to  die  Summit  oF  which  the  Hu- 
man bye  could  never  reach }  when  I  had  tired  myfelf  wtdi 
gazing  upon  its  Height,  I  turned  my  Eyes  towanls  its  Foot, 
which  I  could  eafily  dircover,  but  was  amazed  to  find  it  widi- 
out  Foundation,  and  placed  inconceivably  in  Empdnefs  and 
Darknefs.  Thus  I  ftood  terrified  and  confiiied ;  above  were 
Trades  infcrutablc,  and  bdow  was  total  Vacuity.  But  my 
Protestor,  with  a  Voice  of  Admonition,  cried  out,  Tbtodarty 
be  not  affrighted,  but  raife  th^  Eyes  again ;  the  Moufrtain  of 
Exigence  is  before  thee,  furvcy  it  and'be  wife. 

1  then  looked  with  more  deliberate  Attention,  and  obferved 
the  Bottom  of  the  Mountain  to  be  of  gentle  Rife,  and  over- 
fpread  with  Flowers ;  the  Middle  to  be  more  fte«p,  embar- 
rafled  with  Crass,  and  interrupted  by  Precipices,  over  which 
hung  Branches  loaded  with  Fruits,  and  among  which  were 
fcattercd  Palaces  and  Bowers.  The  Tra£b  which  my  Eye 
could  reach  ncareft  the  Top  were  generally  barren ;,  but  there 
were  among  the  Clefts  of  the  Rocks,  a  few  hardjn  Evergreens, 
which  though  they  did  not  give  much  Picture  teethe  Sight 
or  Smell,  yet  feemed  to  chear  the  Labour  and  facilitate  the 
Steps  of  thofe  who  were  clambering  among  them. , 

Then  beginning  to  examine  more  minu<lly  the  different 
Parts,  I  obferved,  at  a  oreat  Diftance,  a  multitude  of  both 
Sexes  iffuing  into  View  nrom  the  Bottom  of  the  Mountain. 
Their  firfl  Adtions  I  could  not  accurately  difcern  ;  but  as  they 
every  Moment  approached  nearer,  I  found  that  they  amufe^ 
themfelves  with  gathering  Flowers  under  the  Superintendance 
pf  a  modeft  Virgm  in  a  white  Robe,  who  feemed  not  over-fo- 
licitious  to  confine  them  to  any  fettled  Pace,  or  certain  Track  ; 
for  (he  knew  that  the  whole  Ground  was  fmooth  and  folid, 
and  that  they  could  not  eafily  be  hurt  or  bewildered.  When, 
as  it  often  happened,  they  plucked  a  Thiftle  for  a  Flower,  /»- 
pocencej  fo  was  (he  called,  would  fmile  at  the  Miflake.  Happy, 
faid  I,  are  they  who  are  under  fo  gentle  a  Government,  and 
yet  are  fafe.  But  I  had  no  Opportunity  to  dwell  long  on  the 
Confideration  of  their  Felicity ;  for  I  found  that  Inmance  con- 
tinued her  Attendance  but  a  little  Way,  and  feemed  to  confider 
only  the  flowery  Bottom  of  the  Mountain  as  her  proper  Pro- 
vince. Thofe  whom  fhe  abandoned  fcarcelv  knew  that  they 
were  left,  before  they  perceived  themfelves  in  tne  Hands  of  £A- 
catiany  a  Nymph  more  fevcre  in  her  AfpeS  and  imperious  in 
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ber  Commands,  who  confined  them  to  certain  Paths,  in  their 
Opinion,  too  narrow  and  too  rough.  Thcfc  they  were  con- 
tinuaUv  folicited  to  leave  by  Afpitiu^  whom  EducattM  could 
licver  fright  away,  thoudi  (he  fometimes  awed  her  to  fuch  Timi- 
iJity,  that  the  £flFe<^  of  her  Prefence  were  fcarcely  perceptible, 
^ome  went  back  to  the  firft  Part  of  the  Mountain,  and  feemed 
^efirous  of  continuing  bufiisd  in  plucking  Flowers,  but  were 
no  longer  guarded  by  Intiocnui ;  and  fuch  as  ^duMtm  could  ^ 
not  force  back,  proceeded  up  the  Mountain  by  fome  miry  "^ 
Road,  in  which  they  were  feldom  feen,  and  fcarcely  ever  re- 
garded. 

As  EducatUn  led  her  Troop  up  the  Mountain,  nothing  was 
more  obfervable  than  that  (he  was  frequently  giving  them  Cau- 
tions to  beware  of  Hebits ;  and  was  calling  out  to  one  or  an- 
pther  at  every  Step,  that  a  Habit  was  enfnaring  them  i  that  they 
would  be  under  the  Dominion  of  Habit  before  they  perceived 
their  Danger  ;  and  that  thofe  whom  a  Habit  (hould  once  fub- 
due,  had  little  hope  of  regaining  their  Liberty. 

Of  this  Caution,  fo  frequently  repeated,  I  was  very  folicitous 
to  know  the  Reafon,  when  ray  Proteflor  diredtcd  my  Regard 
to  a  Troop  o/  PygmiSs,  which  appeared  to  walk  fiiently  before 
thofe  that  were  climbir^  the  Mountain,  and  each  to  fmooth 
the  Way  before  fter.  Follower.  I  found  that  I  had  milled 
the  Notice  of  them  before,  both  becaufe  they  were  fo  minute 
as  not  eafily  to'  b^ifcerned,  and  becaufe  they  grew  every  Mo- 
ment nearer  in  their  Colour  to  the  Objefb  with  which  they 
were  furroundcd.  As  the  Followers  of  Educati^m  did  not  ap» 
pear  to  be  fenfible  of  the  Prefence  of  thefe  dangerous  Aflbdr 
ates,  or,  ridiculing  their  diminutive  Size,  did  not  think  it  pof- 
fible  that  human  Beings  (hould  ever  be  brought  into  Subje^ton 
by  fuch  feeble  Enemies,  they  generally  heard  her  Precepts  of 
Vigilance  with  Wonder;  and,  when  they  thought  her  Eye 
withdrawn,  treated  (hem  with  Contempt.  Nor  could  I  my-r 
felf  think  her  Cautions  fo  neccfTary  as  her  frequent  Inculcation 
feemed  to  fuppofc,  till  I  obfervcd  that  each  of  thefe  petty  Beings 
held  fecretly  a  Chain  in  her  Hand,  with  which  (he  prepared  to 
bind  thofe  whom  (he  found  within  her  Power.  Yet  thefe  Habits 
under  the  Eye  of  Educaiign  went  quietly  forward,  and  feemed 
very  little  to  increafe  in  Bulk  or.Strength  ;  for  thoui^h  they 
were  always  willing  to  join  with  Jppetiu^  yet  when  Educatiom 
kept  them  apart  from  her,  they  would  very  punctually  obey 
Command,  and  make  the  narrow  Roads  in  which  they  were 
confined  eafier  and  fmoother. 

It  was  obfervable,  that  their  Stature  was  never  at  a  ftand,  but 
continually  growing  or  decreafing,  yet  not  always  in  the  factie. 
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Proportions ;  nor  could  I  forbear  to  cxprcls  my  Admiratioo^ 
when  I  faw  in  how  much  Icfs  time  they  generally  nined  than 
loft  Bulk.  Though  they  grew  flowly  in  the  Road  of  Edtua^ 
tiony  it  might  however  be  perceived  that  they  grew  ;  but  if 
they  once  ^deviated  at  the  Call  of  Appetite^  their  Soture  loon 
became  gigantic,  and  their  Strength  was  fuch,  that  Educatim 
pointed  out  to  her  Tribe  many  that  were  led  in  Chains  by  them, 
whom  fhc  could  never  more  refcue  from  their  Slavery.  She 
pointed  them  out,  but  with  little  EfFeA ;  for  all  her  Pupils  ap- 
pcared  confident  of  their  own  Superiority  to  the  ftrongeft  Ha- 
hlt^  and  Tome  feemed  in  fecret  to  regret  that  they  were  hindered 
fcom  following  the  Triumph  of  appetite. 

It  was  the  peculiar  Artifice  of  wbit  not  to  fuffcr  her  Power 
to  be  felt  at  firft.  Thofe  whom  fhc  led,  (he  had  the  Addrcfs 
of  appearing  only  to  attend,  but  was  continually  doubling  her 
Chains  upon  her  Companions,  which  were  fo  flender  in  them- 
felves  and  fo  filently  faftened,  that  while  the  Attention  was 
engaged  by  other  Objcfts,  they  were  not  eafily  perceived.  Each 
Link  grew  tighter  as  it  had  been  longer  worn,  and  when  by 
continual  Additions  they  became  fo  heavy  as  to  be  felt,  they 
were  very  frequently  too  ftrong  to  be  broken. 

When  Educatitn  had  proceeded  in  this  nj^nner  <o  the  Part 
t>f  the  Mountain  where  the  Declivity  began  to  grow  craggy, 
ihe  refigncd  her  Charge  to  two  Powers  of  Superior  Afpcft-  The 
meaner  of  them  appeared  capable  of  prefiding^n  Senates  or  go- 
verning Nations,  and  yet  watched  the  Steps  of  the  other  with 
the  moft  anxious  Attention,  and  was  vifibly  confounded  and 
perplexed  if  ever  (he  fufFered  her  Regard  to  be  drawn  away. 
TTie  other  feemed  to  approve  her  Submiflion  as  pieafing,  but 
with  fuch  a  Condefcenfion  as  plainly  (hewed  that  flie  claimed 
It  as  due  ;  and  indeed  fo  great  was  her  Dignity  and  Sweetnefe, 
that  he  who  would  not  reverence,  muft  not  behold  her. 

**  TJrdArr,"  faid  my  Protedor,  '•  be  fcarlefs,  and  be  wiffe  ;  ap- 
**  proach  thefe  Powers,  whofe  Dominion  extends  to  all  the  rc- 
^'  mainingPart  of  the  Mountain  o^  Exiflenci''  I  trembled,  and 
ventured  to  addrefs  the  inferior  Nymph,  whofe  Eyes,  though 
piercing  and  awcful,  I  was  not  able  to  fuftain,  "  Bright 
**  Power,  faid  I,  by  whatever  Name  it  is  lawful  to  addrefs  thee, 
**  tell  me,  thou  who  prcfideft  here,  on  what  Condition  thy 
**  Proteflion  will  be  granted/'  **  It  will  be  granted  I  faidflie; 
^*  only  to  Obedience.  I  am  Reafcn^  of  all  fubordinate  Beings 
**  the  nobleft  and  the  greateft ;  who,  if  thou  wilt  receive  my 
**  Law5,  will  reward  thee  like  the  reft  of  my  Votaries,  by 
**  conducing  thee  to  Religion'^  Charmed  by  her  Voice  and 
A/peft,  I  profcficd  m^  R^advcveCsto  follow  her.     She  then  pre- 
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iented  mc  to  her  Mijlrefs^  who  looked  upon  me  with  Tendcr- 
nefs.     I  bowed  before  her,  and  fhe  fmiled. 

When  EducaiUn  delivered  up  thofe  for  whofe  Happinefs  fhef 
had  been  fo  long  folicitous,  ihe  feemed  to   expe£l   that  they 
ihould  exprefs  fome  Gratitude  for  her  Care,  or  Tome  Regret 
at  the  Lofs  of  that  Protcflion  which  (he  had  hitherto  afforded 
them.     But  it  was  eafy  to  difcover,    by  the  Alacrity  which 
broke  out  at  her  Departure,  that  her  Prefence  had  been  long 
difpleaflng,  and  that  fhe  had  been  teaching  thofe  who  felt  lit 
themfelves  no  want  of  Inflrufiion.     They  all-  agreed  in  re- 
joicing that  they  would  no  longer  be  fubjcfl  to  her  Caprices^  or' 
oifturbed  by  her  Documents,  but  fhould  be  now  under  the  Di-' 
re£tion  only  of  Reafoftj  to  whom  they  made  no  doubt  of  be-* 
ing  able  to   recommend  themfelves  by  a  fteady  Adherence  to 
all  her  Precepts.     Reafon  counfelled  them  at  their  firft  En- 
trance upon  her  Province,  to  inlift  themfelves  among  the  Vo- 
taries of  Religion  ;  and  informed  thtm,  that  if  they  trufted   to 
her  alone,  they  would  find  the  fame  Fate  with  her  other  Ad- 
mirers, whom  fhe  had  not  been  able  to  fecure  againft  y/ppetite$ 
and  PaJ/ionSj  and  who  having  been  feized  by  Hatiis  in  the  Re* 
gions  of  Deftrty  had  been  dragged  away  to  the  Caverns  of  Z)^- 
fpoir.     Her  Admonition  was  vain,  the  greater  Number  declar- 
ed againft  any  other  Diredlion,  and  doubted  not  but  by  her  Su-t 
perintendency  thev  fhould  climb  with  Safetv  up  the  Mountain 
of  Exigence.     *'  My  Power,  faid  ReafoHj  is  to  advife,   not  to 
«•  compel  5    I   have  already  told   you    the    Danger  of  your 
•*  Choice.     The  Path  feems  now  plain  and  even,  but  there 
**  are   Afperities  and  Pitfals,    over  whidh  Reiigian  only  can 
**  condudl  you.     Look  upwards,  and  you  perceive  a  MiA  be- 
"  fore  you  fettled  upon  the  higheft  vifible  Part  of  the  Moun- 
"  tain,  a   Mift    by  which  my   Profpeft  is   terminated,    and 
"  which  is  pierced  only  by  the  Eyes  of  Religion.     Beyond  it 
•'  are  the  Temples  of  Happimfs^  in  which  thofe  who  climb 
•*  the  Precipice  by  her  Dire<S^ion,  after  the  Toil  of  their  Pil- 
•*  grimage  repofe  for  ever.     I  know  not  the  Way,  and  there- 
•*  fore  can  only  conduft  you   to  a  better  Guide.     Pride  has 
**  fometimes  reproached  me  with  the  Narrownefs  of  my  View, 
**  but  when  fhe  endeavoured  to  extend  it,  could  only  inew  me, 
•*  below  the  Mift,  the  Bowers  of  Content ;  even  they  vanifhed 
*'  as  I  fixed  my  Eyes  upon  them  ;    and  thofe  whom  fhe  per** 
**  fuaded  to  travel  towards  them  were  inchanted  by  Habits^ 
**  and  ingulfed  by  Defpair^  a  cruel  Tyrant,  whofe  Caverns 
"  are  beyond  the  Darknefs  on  the  right  Side  and  on  the  left, 
**  from  whofe  Prifons  none  can  cfcapc,  and  whom  I  cannot 
**  teach  you  to  avoid." 
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Such  was  the  Declaration  of  lUafin  to  thofetrfiodeiiiuideii 
her  Protedton.  Some  that  recollefibed  the  DtAatei  of  BAm- 
ti9H,  finding  them  now  fecondcd  hjr  another  Authority,  fub- 
mitted  with  Relu^nce  to  the  &nEt  Decree^  and  awimd 
themfelves  among  the  Followers  of  Rdigim^  Who  were  ££n- 

SLifhed  by  the  Unifbrmi^r  of  their  March,  tfaoi^h  many  of 
em  were  Women,  and  by  their  contimnl  EodeaTours  to 
move  upwards,  without  appearing  to  regard  the  Pta^efis  whidl 
at  every  Step  courted  their  Attention. 

All  thoie  who  determined  to  follow  either  JU^m  or  RiK-- 
gion,  were  continually  importuned  to  forfake  the  Road,  iome-^ 
times  by  Paffknsy  and  fometimes  by  JppHim^  ct  whom 
both  had  reaibn  to  boaft  the  Succe(s  of  dieir  Artificca ;  for  (b 
many  were  drawn  into  By-paths,  that  any  way  was  more 
populous  than  the  riffht.  The  Attacks  of  the  j^fHttfS  were 
more  impetuous,  thoftof  the  Pafft9Hs  longer  continued.  The 
Jppititis  turned  their  Followers  dire6Uy  mm  the  tnie  Way^ 
but  the  Pajfiom  marched  at  firft  in  a  Path  nearfy  in  the  fame 
Dire£lion  with  that  of  Ri&fm  and  RtSgimt ;  but  deviated  by 
flow  Degrees,  till  at  laft  they  entirdy  changed  their  Courfe. 
Jppetiti  drew  aiide  the  Dull,  and  Paffim  the  Sprightly.  Of 
the  Appetites^  Lujl  was  the  ftrongeft  1  and  of  the  PajffUns^  Fa- 
nity.  The  moft  powerful  Aflault  was  to  be  feared,  when  a 
Pajfwn  and  an  ApMiUyQi\XitA  their  Enticements;  and  the  Path 
of  Riafon  was  bdit  followed,  when  a  Pai&on  called  to  one  Side, 
and  an  Appetite  to  the  other. 

Thefe  Seducen  had  the  greateft  Succefs  upon  die  Followers 
of  Riafon^  over  whom  they  fcarcely  ever  failed  to  prevail,  ex- 
cept when  they  counteradted  one  another.  They  had  not  the 
fame  IViumphs  over  the  Votaries  of  RiUgicn ;  for  tho*  they 
were  often  led  afide  for  a  time,  Rjligion  comnnonlv  recalled 
them  by  her  Emiflary  Confcunce^  before  Habit  had  time  to 
enchain  them.  But  they  that  profefled  to  obey  RiafoHy  if 
once  they  forfook  her,  feldom  returned  ;  for  flie  had  no  Mef- 
fenger  to  fummon  them  but  Pridi^  who  generally  betmed  her 
Confidence,  and  employed  all  her  Skill  to  fupport  Pnjjwn\  and 
if  ever  fhe  did  her  Duty,  was  found  unable  to  prevail,  if  Halii 
had  interpofed. 

I  foon  found  that  the  great  Danger  to  the  Followefs  of  Rt- 
liglm  was  only  from  Hdtit\  every  other  Power  was  eafily  re- 
fiiied,  nor  did  they  find  any  Difficulty  when  they  inadvertent- 
ly quitted  her,  to  find  her  again  by  the  DirecEHon  of  C^nfciencei 
unlefs  they  had  given  time  to  Habit  to  draw  her  Chain  oehind 
them,   and  bar  up  the  Way   by  which   ibey  had  wandered. 
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or  fome  of  thofe  the  Condition  was  iuftly  to  be  pitied,  who 
turned  at  every  Call  of  CMfditug^  and  tri^,  but  without  £f- 
fed,  to  burft  the  Chains  of /£i4fV:  faw  Religion  walking  for- 
waitl  at  a  Diftance,  faw  her  with  Reverence,  and  longed  to 
join  her ;  but  were,  whenever  they  approached  her,  with*held 
%y  Habits  and  languiihed  in  fordid  Bonda^,  which  they  could 
not  efcape,  tho'  th^  (corned  and  hated  it. 

It  was  evident  that  the  HMu  were  (b  far  fix>in  growing 
weaker  by  thefe  repeated  Contefts,  that  if  they  were  not  to? 
tally  overcome,  every  Struggle  enlar^  their  Bulk  and  increaf^ 
ed  their  Strength }  and  a  /&&>  opposed  and  viftorious  was  more 
than  twice  as  ftrong  as  before  die  Conteft;  The  manner  in 
which  thofe  who  were  weary  of  their  Tyranny  endeavoured 
to  efcape  from  them,  appeared  by  the  Event  to  be  generally 
wrong  ;  they  tried  to  loofe  their  Chains  one  by  one,  and  ta 
retreat  by  the  fiune  Degrees  as  they  advanced ;  but  before  the 
Deliverance  was  completed,  HaUt  always  threw  new  Chains 
upon  her  Fugitive :  nor  did  any  efcape  her  but  thofe  who  by 
an  EfFort  fudden  and  violent,  burft  thefar  Shaddes  at  once,  and 
kft  her  at  a  Diftance;  and  even  of  thefe  many  rufhing  too  pred- 
pttately 'forward,  and  hindered  t^  their  Terrors  from  ftopping 
where  they  were  fafe,  were  lattgued  with  their  own  Vehe- 
mence, and  refigned  themfelves  again  to  that  Power  from 
whom  an  Efcape  muft  be  ib  dearly  bought,  and  whole  Ty- 
lanny  was  little  felt,  except  when  it  was  reitfled. 

Some  however  there  always  were,  who,  when  they  found 
Haiit  prevailing  over  them,  called  upon  Reafin  or  RefigtM  for 
Affiftance ;  each  of  them  willingly  came  to  the  Succour  of  her 
Suppliant ;  but  neither  with  the  lame  Strength,  nor  the  fame 
Succels*  Habit^  infolent  with  her  Power,  would  often  pre- 
fiime  to  parley  with  Riafon^  and  offer  to  loofe  fome  of  her 
Chains  if  the  reft  might  remain.  To  this  Reafon^  who  wa» 
never  certain  of  Vi£k>ry,  frequently  confented,  but  always 
found  her  Conceffion  deifaruAive,  and  faw  the  Captive  led 
^way  by  Habit  to  his  former  Slavery.  Rilip$H  never  fubmit* 
ted  to  Treaty,  but  held  out  her  Hand  with  Certaintv  of  Con- 
queft  ;•  and  if  the  Captive  to  whom  (he  gave  it  did  not  quit 
his  Hold,  always  led  him  awav  in  Triumph,  and  placed  him 
in  the  direfl  Path  to  the  Temple  of  Happinefi^  where  Riafin 
never  failed  to  congratulate  his  Deliverance,  and  encourage 
his  Adherence  to  diat  Power  to  whofe  timely  Succour  he  was 
indebted  for  it. 


When 
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When  the  Traveller  was  again  placed  in  the  Road  of  Hap^ 
pinefsy  I  faw  Habit  again  gliding  before  him,  but  reduced  ttf 
the  Stature  of  a  Dwarf,  without  Strength  and  without  Afti- 
vity ;  but  when  the  PaJJions  or  Appetites  which  had  befor*  fe- 
duced  him,  made  their  Approach,  Habit  would  on  a  fudden 
ftart  into  Size,  and  with  unexpedcd  Violence  pufli  him  to- 
wards them.  The  Wretch  thus  impelled  on  one  Side,  and  al«- 
lured  on  the  other,  too  frequently  quitted  the  Road  of  Hoppi- 
nefi^  to  which,  after  his  fecond  Deviation  from  it,  hp  rarely 
icturned^  But  if  by  a  timely  Call  upon  RtUgimy  the  Force 
of  Hahit  was  eluded,  her  Attaclcs  grew  fainter,  and  at  laft 
her  Correfpondence  with  the  Enemy  was  entirely  deftroyed^ 
She  then  began  to  employ  thofe  reftlefs  Faculties  in  compliance 
with  the  Power  which  flie  could  not  overcome ;  and  as  (be 
grew  again  in  Stature  and  in  Strength^  cleared  away  the  Afpe- 
rities  of  the  Road  to  Happinefs. 

From  this  Road  I  could  not  eafily  withdraw  my  Attention, 
becaufe  all  who  travelled  it  appeared  chearful  and  fatisfied| 
and  the  farther  they  proceeded,  the  greater  appeared  their  Ala- 
critv,  and  the  ftronger  their  Conviftion  of  the  Wifdom  of  their 
Guide.  Some  who  had  never  deviated  but  by  fliort  Excur- 
Cons,  had  Habit  in  the  Middle  of  their  Paflage,  vigoroufly 
fupporting  them  and  driving  off  their  Appetites  and  Pcjftons^ 
which  attempted  to  interrupt  their  Progrefs.  Others,  who 
had  entered  this  Road  late,  or  had  long  forfaken  it,  were  toil- 
ing on  without  her  Help  at  leaft,  aud  commonly  againft  her 
Endeavours.  But  I  obferved,  when  they  approached  to  the 
barren  Top,  that  few  were  able  to  proceed  without  feme  Sup- 
port  from  Habit^  and  that  thofe  whofe  Habits  were  ftrong  ad- 
vanced towards  the  Mifts  with  little  Emotion,  and  entered 
them  at  laft  with  Calmncfs  and  Confidence ;  after  which  they 
were  (ttn  only  by  the  Eye  of  Religion^  and  though  Reafmt 
looked  after  them  with  the  moft  earnefl  Curiofity,  fhe  could 
only  obtain  a  faint  Glimpfc,  when  her  Miftrefs,  to  enlarge  her 
Profped,  raifed  her  from  the  Ground.  Reafon^  however,  dif- 
cerned  that  they  were  fafe,  but  Religion  faw  that  they  were  happy, 

*  Now,  Theodore^    faid  my  Proteftor,  withdraw  thy    View 

*  from  the  Regions  ofObfcurity,  and  fee  theFateof  thofe  who, 

*  when  they   were  difiniffed    by  Education^   would  admit    no 

*  Direflion    but  that  of  Renfon,     Survey    their  Wanderings^ 

*  and  be  wife.' 

I  looked  then  upon  the  Road  of  Reafcn^  which  was  indeed^ 
fo  far  as  it  reached,  the  fame  with  that  of  Religioriy  nor  had  Rea- 
fm  difcovercd   it  but  by  her  Inftrudlion.    Yet  when  flie  had 

onc« 


\  . 
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opoe  been  taught  it,  fhe  clearly  (aw  that  it  was  right ;  and 
P^de  had  fometimes  incited  her  to  declare  that  ihe  difcovered 
it  H^felf,  and  perfuaded  her  to  offer  herfelf  as  a  Guide  to 
Riligjon^  whom  after  many  vain  Experiments  (he  found  it 
her  nighcft  Privilege  to  follow.  Reafon  was  however  at 
laft  well  inftru6led  in  part  of  the  Way,  and  appeared  to 
teach  it  with  fome  Succefs,  when  her  Precepts  were  not  mif- 
reprefented  by  Pajpon^  or  her  Influence  overborn  by  jfppe^ 
tite.  But  neither  of  thefe  Enemies  was  (he  able  to  rehft. 
When  Pajfion  feized  upon  her  Votaries j  (he  fcldom  attempted' 
Oppofition,  (be  feemed  indeed  to  contend  with  more  Vigour 
againft  Appetite^  but  was  generally  overwearied  in  the  Conteft  ; 
and  if  either  of  her  Opponents  had  confederated  with  Habit^ 
her  Authority  was  wholly  at  an  End.  When  Habit  endea- 
voured to  captivate  the  Votaries  of  Rellgi^n^  (he  grew  by  (low 
degrees,  and  gave  time  to  efcape ;  but  in  feizing  the  unhappy 
Followers  of  Reafon^  (he  proceeded  as  one  that  had  nothing  to 
fear,  and  enlarged  her  Size,  and  doubled  her  Chains  without 
Intermiflion,  and  without  Rcrvive. 

Of  thofe  who  forfook  the  Direflions  of  Reafotty  fome  were 
led  afide  by  the  Whifpcrs  of  Ambition^  who  was  perpetually 
pointing  to  ftatcly  Palaces,  fituated  on  Eminences  on  either  Side, 
recountmg  the  Delights  of  Affluence,  and  boafting  the  Security 
of  Power.  They  were  eafily  perfuaded  to  follow  her,  and 
Habit  quickly  threw  her  Chains  upon  them  j  they  were  foon 
convinced  of  the  FoU  v  of  their  Choice,  but  few  of  them  at- 
tempted  to  return.  Ambition  led  them  forward  from  Precipice 
to  Precipice,  where  many  fell  and  were  fecn  no  more.  Thofe 
that  efcaped,  were,  after,  a  long  Series  of  Hazards,  generally 
delivered  over  to  Avarice^  and  enlifted  by  her  in  the  Service  of 
Tyranny^  where  they  continued  to  heap  up  Gold  till  their  Pa- 
trons or  their  Heirs  pu(hed  them  headlong  at  laft  into  the  Cz' 
ytms  of  Difpfiir. 

Others  were  inticed  by  Intempirance  to  ramble  in  fearch  of 
tho(e  Fruits  that  hung  over  the  Kocks,  and  filled  the  Air  with 
tfieir  Fragrance.  I  obferved,  that  the  Habits  which  hovered 
about  thefe  foon  grew  to  an  enormous  Size,  nor  were  there 
any  who  lefs  attempted  to  return  to  Reafon^  or  fooner  funk 
into  theGulphs  that  lay  before  them.  When  thefe  firft  quitted 
Ae  Road,  Riaf$n  looked  aiter  them  with  a  Frown  of  Contempt, 
but  had  little  Expedations  of  being  able  to  reclaim  them ;  for 
die  Bowl  of  Intoxication  was  of  fuch  Qualities,  as  to  make  them 
lofe  all  Regard  but  for  the  prefent  Moment ;  neither  Hope  not 
Fear  could  enter  their  Retreats,  and  habit  had  fo  abfolute  a 
Poi/^er,  that  even  Confcienee^  if  Religion  had  employed  her  in 
Vol.  II.  Mm.  their 
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their  Favour,  would  noc  have  been  able  to  force  aa  Eii« 
trance. 

Inhere  were  others  whofe  Crime  it  was  rather  to  neelefi 
Reafon  than  to  dlfobey  her>  and  who  retreated  frooi  the  Hot 
and  Tumult  of  the  Way,  not  to  the  Bowers  of  iKtimptrmct^ 
but  to  the  Maze  of  IndoUmc,     They  had  this  Pbculiaritv  ia  their 
Condition,   th^t   they   were  always  in  ^ht  of  the  Road  of 
Rgafofiy  always   wiOiin^  for  her  Prcfence,  and  always  refoiving 
to  return  to-morrow.     In  thcfe  was  moft  eminently  confpicu- 
ous  the  Subtlety  of  Habits  who  hung  imperceptibSe  ShacUo 
upon  them,  and  was  every  Moment  leading  them  farther  from 
the  Road,    whieh   tlicy  always    imagined  that   they  had  die 
Power  of  reaching,     l^hey  wandering  on  from  one  Double  of 
the  Labyrinth  to  another  with    the  Chains  of  Hahii  hanging 
fecretly  uprm  ihcm,   till  as  they  advanced,  the  Flowers  grev 
paler,  and  the  Scents  fainter :    they  proceeded  in   their  dreanr 
March  without  Pltafurc  in  their  Progrefs,  yet  without  Power  to 
return;  and  had  thib  Aggravation  above  all  others,  that  ther 
were  criniinji  but  not  delighted.     1  he  Drunkard  for  a  time 
laughed  over  his  Wincj  the  ambitious  Man  triumphed  in  the 
Mlfcariiage   of  his  Rival ;  but   the  Captives  of  IndcUnce  had 
neither  Superiority  nor  Mcniment.     Di/contait  low*red  in  their 
L(K)ks,  and  Sadnrfs  hovered  round  their  Shades;  yet  they  crawl- 
ed on  rehitUnt  and   gloomy,  till  they  arrived  at  the  Depth  of 
the  Kecefs,  varied  only   with  Poppies  and  Nightfluule,  where 
tlic  Dominion  of  Indolence  terminates,  and  the  bopelefs  Wander- 
er is  delivered  up  to  Milancholy :    the  Chains  of  Habit  are  ri- 
veted for  ever,    and   Melancholy  having  tortured  her  Prifoner 
•for  a  time,  configns  himatlaft  to  the  Cruelty  of  D^tfiV. 

While  I  was  mufing  on  this  mifcrablc  Scene,  my  Proteflor 
.called  out  to  mc,  *  Remember,  Theodore^  and  be  wife,  and  let 
*  not  Habit  prevail  againfl  thee.'  I  flarted,  and  beheld  myfcif 
iurroundcd  by  the  Rocks  oiTemriffe\  the  Birds  of  Light  were 
Tinging  in  the  Trees,  and  the  Glances  of  the  Morning  darted 
upon  me. 


Lrt  us  now  turn  our  Thoughts  to  the  Paffions,  of  which 
I  will  not  puzzle  or  embarrafs  you  with  a  metaphyficsB 
Account,  nor  endeavour  to  difcovcr  how  they  are  formed  in 
the  Mind,  or  from  what  Caufes  or  Combinations  they  pro- 
•  ceed  :  but  (hall  coniider  a  few  of  the  moft  ufeful  or  dangerous 
of  them,  as  they  commonly  appear  in  Human  Nature  j  and 
give  you  fome  Rules  for  their  good  Regulation. 

\  IwiO 
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X.  I  win  begin  firft  with  Admratlon  or  IFon- 
der^  as  it  is  undoubtedly  the  firft  Paflion  that  is  ^JpnUaiisn 
cxercifcd  in  us.  ITic  ufe  of  it  is  to  fix  our  At-  orfn^^er. 
tention  on  the  TRings  about  us,  whether  Natu- 
ral or  Artificial,  and  to  make  us  confidcr  and  refle£l  upon  them  ; 
by  which  Means  we  not  only  come  the  fooncr  to  a  Knowledge 
of  .their  Qualities  and  Ufcs,  but  they  are  at  the  fame  time  fo 
ftrongly  imprefled  upon  our  Memories,  that  they  are  always 
ready  for  our  Ufeand  Application  durine  the  whole  Courfc  of 
our  future  Lives.  In  early  Youth,  almoR  every  Obje£l  around 
us  excites  our  Admiration  i  and  if  we  continue  to  make  Refcarch- 
es  in  the  Works  of  God,  we  {hall  always  find  fomething  new, 
wife,  great,  or  fome  viray  or  other  fufficient  to  raife  this  agree- 
able Senfation  even  to  our  lateft  Period.  However,  there  is  a 
foolifli  Gaze  and  Wonder  at  every  thing,  which  is  very  ridicu- 
lous, and  ought  early  to  be  cuied  ;  there  is  indeed  a  Time 
at  which  it  cannot  be  really  avoided,  though  its  Appearance 
may  fometimts  be  rcprcfleJ.  Our  Wonder  will  for  ever  be 
in  propr^rtion  to  our  Ignorance,  and  therefore  the  only  Cure  is 
a  lar^e  Acquaintance  with  the  Works  of  Nature  and  Art, 
and  with  the  mod  remaikablc  Occurrences  of  Human  Life, 
and  the  AiFairs  of  Mankind :  Things  will  not  then  fo  frequent^ 
ly  appear  uncommon  or  furprifing,  as  when  our  Knowledge 
was  narrow  and  more  confined. 

a.  The  next  Faffion  I  fluU  fpcak  of  is  Fear  \  as  ^^^^ 
this  alfo  is  very  often,  by  the  Weaknefs  and  Foolifh- 
nefs  of  Mothers  and  Nuifcs,  raifcd  in  our  Minds  before  we 
have  any  true  Notions  of  Things.  The  Ufe  of  this  PafEon 
is  to  quicken  our  Apprehenfions  of  the  Dangers  or  Evils  tliat 
threaten  us,  of  wbatfocver  Kind  or  Nature,  and  to  excite  our 
Endeavours  to  avoid  them.  In  this  Senfe  it  is  fo  ufcful  a 
Paffion,  that  it  may  be  called  the  Shelter  of  Life  j  and  is  what 
every  prudent  Man  fliould  make  ufe  of  on  all  proper  Occa- 
fions.  Who  would  not  avoid  a  Precipice  ?  run  from  a  Lion  ?  or» 
fubmit  to  a  Band  of  armed  Ruffians  ?  But  when  it  fo  takei 
Pofleffion  of  our  Hearts  and  Spirit?,  as  to  render  us  cowardly 
and  pufillanimous,  incapable  of  boldly  flanding  up  againft  Vicq 
and  Injuttice,  or  re  folutely  fupporting  the  Calamities  of  Life ;  i( 
then  betrays  the  End  of  its  inditution,  and  fubjefls  ustothofe 
Very  Evils  and  Dangers,  againfl:  which  it  was  intended  tp 
guard  us.  Wc  arc  ajfailcd  alfo  by  another  fct  of  Fears,  which, 
if  indulged,  will  render  us  extremely  unhappy.  Thefc  ara 
the  Fear  of  Spirits,  Poverty,  Pain  or  Death.  The  furcft, 
and  indeed  the  only  Means  to  prefer ve  one's  fclf  from  Terrors 
of  this  Kind,  is  to  keep  a  Confdence  free  from  Self-reproach, 
M  m  2  ^^i 
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and  a  Mind  perfectly  fubmitted  Co  all  the  Difpenfations  of  Pro- 
vidence. It  ib  this  alone  can  infpirc  true  and  rational  Courage; 
and  a  Bread  thus  fortified  with  manly  Virtue,  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  Malice  of  any  Power,  whether  vifihlc  or  invi- 
fible;  as  he  will  look  with  a  noble  Contempt  on  Poverty,  Pain, 
or  Death,  whenever  the  Author  of  his  Nature,  or  die  Integri- 
ty of  his  H'.arc  fhull  call  upon  him  to  fubmit  to  them.  &a( 
it  is  above  all  to  be  remembered,  that  as  Fear  i$  not  to  be  to- 
tally eradicated,  brcaufe  it  has  good  Ufes,  its  Ufe  is  only  good 
when  it  is  proporti(;ncd  to  the  Obje&s  that  excite  it  \  the 
Girl  that  fears  an  Infect  as  if  a  Lion,  is  not  more  contempt!- 
ble,  tlian  he  that  tears  a  Lion  no  more  than  an  Infecl ;  their 
Judgment  is  equally  falfc,  and  the  Fool-hardy  even  of  greater 
Danger.  How  much  then  is  he  to  be  dcfpifcd,  who,  in  the 
Stile  of  drvautesy  fc:irs  a  Lizard  more  than  Omnipotence, 
whofc  Icait  Solicitude  is  ti)  pleal'e  his  Maker  ? 

'^.  Another  very    pernicious   PaiEon    is  Pridi^ 
PrUe.  whivh  yet  was  planted   by  Heaven  in  our  Nature, 

to  raifc  our  Emulation  to  imitate  great  and  worthy 
Charaflcrs  or  Adions,  to  excite  in  us  a  Zeal  for  what  is  right 
and  juft,  and  a  laudable   Indignation   againft  Oppreflbrs  and 
Workers  of  any  kind  of  Iniquity ;  in  (hort,  to  make  us  fct  a  proper 
Value  on  ourfelves,  and  defpife  a  worthlefs  Fellow,  however  ex- 
alted.    Thus  far  Pride  is  a  Virtue,  and  may  juftly  be  called  a 
Greatnefs  of  Soul.  But  Pruie^  like  other  Paflions,  generally  fixes 
upon  wrong  Objcas,  or  is  applied  in  wrong  Proportions.  How 
common  is  it  to  fee  a  Wretch  whom  every  Vice  has  rendered 
miferable,  and  every  Folly  contemptible,  valuing  himfelf  on 
bis  high    Birth,  and   boafling   thofe  illuftrious   Anceftor?,  of 
whom  he  inherits  nothing  but  the  Name  or  Title  !  Anceftors, 
who  if  they  knew   him,  would  difown  their  Dependent  with 
Contempt,  and  thofe  who  are  to  be  his  SuccelTors,  if  they  avoid 
his  Vices,  will  erafe  his  Name  from  that  Pedigree  which  he  boafts. 
How  oft  is  Wealth  the  Source  of  Pride  and  Haughtinefs  ?   Yet, 
can  it  poflibly  give  to  its  Poflcfl^r  either  Wifdom,  or  Virtue,  or 
Honour  ?  Some  pride  themfelves  in  the  acquired,  and  fomc  in  the 
natural  Qualities  of  their  Minds  j  fuch  as  Learning,  Wit,  Me- 
mory, life.  But  all  Pride  of  this  Sort  is  Folly  ;  avoid  it  therefore, 
as  you  would  the  Imputation  of  want  of  Senfe.     But  nothing 
is     more    common    than  for   Men   to   found  their  Pride  of 
*  Knowledge  upon  the  Ignorance  of  how  little  is  really  known. 
If  they  faw  the  Extent  of   Science,  they  would  know  that 
what  they  have  acquired   is  nothing  to  that  which  remains  ; 
and  that  they  are  only   confidercd  as   learned,  becaufc  they 
have  yet  only  found  Admiffion  amongft  the  Ignorant.     Virtue 

and 
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tnd  urcful  Knowledge  are  the  only  genuine  Diflindions  which 
can  render  one  Man  fuperior  to  another ;  and  take  it  for  a  Rule, 
the  more  any  one  poifefles  of  thofe  two  glorious  Qualities, 
the  lefs  he  will  be  capable  of  looking  down  with  Infolencc  and 
Contempt  on  others. 

4*  How  mifchievous,  and  how  deftruflive  to  ^ 
our  Peace  is  the  Paffion  of  Anccr !  Yet  how  ne- 
ceflary  is  it  that  a  proper  Portion  of  it  (hould  on  feme  Occa-* 
fions  animate  the  Heart  and  raife  the  Spirit  of  Man  !  There 
is  a  certain  manly  Relu£^ance  which  ought  to  rife  in  the  Bread 
of  every  one  againfl  OpprciHon  and  Injuflice.  But  this  is  not 
to  break  out  either  in  the  cruel  and  impious  Methods  of  bloody 
Revenge,  and  what  is  moft  falfely  called  HonourabU  Satisfa^fioTij 
or  in  the  bafe  Means  of  fccret  Malice ;  but  in  an  open  and 
honeft  Indignation  againft  the  Wrong-doer.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  fuffer  yourfelf  to  be  tranjported  with  Paffion  on 
every  trifling  Occafion,  fuch  as  little  Rudenefles,  the  Miftakes 
of  ^rvants,  or  the  flighted  Contradictions  of  your  Friends 
and  Acquaintance,  your  whole  Life  will  be  a  continued  Scene 
of  Uneafincfs  and  Vexation  ;  you  will  become  tyrannical  to 
your  Dependents,  ofFenfive  to  your  Superiors,  and  hated  of 
thofe  who  are  expofed  to  your  Follies,  and  the  Derifion  of 
thofe  who  are  above  your  Reach.  Confider,  there  are  but  few 
Things,  very  few,  that  are  worth  a  wife  Man's  Anecr;  and 
even  in  thofe  few,  if  he  is  a  prudent  or  good-natured  Man,  he 
will  temper  his  Paflion  with  Reafon. 

The  next  Paffion  I  (ball  recommend  to  your  moft 
cautious  Regulation  is  Leve:  A  Paffion  of  all  others    I'^w* 
the  moft  apt  to  be  improperly  chcriihed  in  the  Heart 
of  Youth.     Remember  therefore  to  guard  againft  its  iirft  Im- 
preffions,  with  the  highcft   Attention.     What  Follies,  what 
£xcefles,  what  Madnefles  do  young  Men  commit  for  the  Sake 
of   indulging    this     Paffion  I      What    Pairi,     what     Miftry, 
what  Remorfe  and  Shame,  perpetually   follow  the  loofe   and 
licentious  Gratifications  of  it !  Endeavour  therefore  (I  repeat  it 
again)  to  the  utmoft  of  your  Power,  to  check  and  govern  it 
by  the  Reftraints  of  Prudence  and  Virtue  :  If  not,  you  muft  for 
ever  bid  adieu  to  Health,  to  Fortune,  and  to  Happtnefs. 

I  might  proceed  to  fome  of  the  other  Paffions,  but  thefe  I 
think  are  the  Principal ;  and  as  I  closM  the  laft  Part  with  a 
modern  Allegory,  fo  I  chufe  to  fini(b  and  illuftrate  this  with 
one  of  the  moft  beautiful  Fables  in  all  Antiquity. 


Mmj  THE 
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The  CHOICE  of  Hercules. 
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I. 

O  W  had  the  Son  of  'Jovi  mature,   attained 
1  he  joyful  Prime :  when  Youth  dale  and  gay. 
Steps  into  Life  j  and  follows  unrcftrain'd 
Where  Paflion  leads,  or  Prudence  points  the  Way. 

la  the  pure  Mind,  at  thofc  ambiguous  Years, 
(^r  Vice,  rank  Weed,  firft  flrikv.*:)  her  pois'nous  Roct^ 

Or  haply  Virtue's  opening  Bud  appears 
By  juft  Degrees  j  fair  Bloom  of  f  iircft  Fruit : 
For,  if  on  Youth's  untainted  Thought  impreft. 
The  gen  rous  Purpofc  fiill  Cvall  warm  the  manly  Breaft. 

II. 

As  on  a  Day,  rcflcftJng  on  his  Age 
For  highcft  Deeds  now  ripe,  Alcidcs  fought 

Retirement ;  Nurfe  of  Contemplation  fage  j 
Step  following  Step,  and  Thought  fuccccding  Thought: 

Mufing,  with  fteady  Pace  the  Youth  purfuM 
His  Walk  5  and  loft  in  Meditation  ftray'd 

Far  in  a  lonely  Vale,  with  Solitude 
Convcrfing  ;  while  intent  his  Mind  furvcy'd 
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^  1*  tfc^^^  ^^*^  ^^  ^*^*^  ■  ^^'^'^^  him  lay  'JT  -  J 

i  I    I P^'^  rough  Afcent,  there  Pieafurc's  flow'ry  Way,     .  -  1 


^^^rMuch  did  the  View  divide  hh  wavVIng  Mind  * 
Now  glow'd  his  Breait  with  generous  Third  of  Fame ; 

Now  Love  of  £afe  to  fofter  Thoughts  inclined 
His  yielding  Soul,  and  quench'd  the  rifing  Flame. 
When,  lo !  far  oflF  two  Female  Forms  he  fpies ; 
Direfi  to  him  their  Steps  they  feem  to  bear : 

Both  hurge  and  tall,  exceeding  human  Size; 
Both,  hr  exceeding  human  Beauty,  fair. 
Graceful,  yet  each  with  different  Grace,  they  move : 
This,  (lriking£w:red  Awe;  that,  fofter,  winning  Love. 

IV. 

The  firft,  in  native  Dignity  Airpats'd  ; 
Artlefs  and  unadorn'd  (he  pleas  d  the  more  : 

Health,  o'er  her  Looks  a  genuine  Luftre  caft  : 
A  Veft,  more  white  than  new-fall'n  Snow  ihe  wore* 

Auguft  fhe  trod,  yet  modeft  was  her  Air  } 
Serene  her  Eye,  yet  darting  heav'nly  Fire. 

Still  fhe  drew  near  y  and  nearer  ftill  more  fair, 
More  mild  appear'd  :  yet  fuch  as  might  infpire 
Plcafure  correfted  with  an  awful  Fear  i 
Majeftically  fweet,  and  amiably  fevere. 


The  other  D4me  feem'd  ev'n  of  fairer  Hue  i 
But  bold  her  Mien  ;  unguarded  rov'd  her  Eye : 

And  her  flufh'd  Cheeks  confefs'd  at  nearer  View     • 
The  borrowed  Bluflies  of  an  artful  Dye. 

AH  foft  and  delicate,  with  airy  Swim 
Lijhtly  die  danc'd  along  j  her  Robe  betniy'd 
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Thro*  the  clear  Texture  every  tender  Limls 
Hcight'ning  the  Charms  it  only  feemM  to  (hade : 
And  as  it  flowM  adown.  To  loofe  and  thin. 
Her  Stature  fhew'd  more  tall ;  more  fnowy-white  her  Skin. 

VI. 

Oft  with  a  Smile  ihe  view'd  herfelf  afkance  ; 
Ev'n  on  her  Shade  a  confcious  Look  (he  threw : 

Then  all  around  her  caft  a  cardels  Glance, 
To  mark  what  gazing  Eyes  her  Beauty  drew. 

As  they  came  near,  before  that  other  Maid 
Approaching  decent,  es^erly  (he  prefs'd 

Wich  hafty  Step  :  nor  of  Repulfe  afraid. 
With  Freedom  bland  the  wond'ring  Youth  addrefs'd  : 
With  winning  Fondncft  on  his  Neck  (he  hung  j 
Sweet  as  the  Honey-dew  flow'd  her  enchanting  Tongue. 

vn. 

**  Dear  Hercuks^  whence  this  unkind  Delay  ? 
^<  Dear  Youth,  what  Doubts  can  thus  diftrad  thy  Mind  ? 

**  Securely  follow  where  I  lead  the  Way ; 
*•  And  range  thro*  Wilds  of  Pleafure  unconjin'd. 

**  With  me  retire,  from  Noife,  and  Pain,  and  Care ; 
*^  Embath'd  in  Blifs,  and  wrapt  in  endlefs  Eafe : 

**  Rough  is  the  Road  to  Fame,  thro*  Blood  and  War  j 
*'  Smooth  is  my  Way,  and  all  my  Paths  are  Peace. 
«*  With  me  retire,  from  Toils  and  Perils  free ; 
•*  Leave  Honour  to  the  Wretch  !   Pleafures  were  made  for  thee. 

viir. 

«  Then  will  I  grant  thee  all  thy  Soul*«  Defire ; 
^^  All  that  may  charm  thine  Ear,  and  pleafe  thy  Sight : 

"  All  that  thy  Thought  can  frame,  or  Wi(h  require, 
*'  To  fteep  thy  ravi(h'd  Senfcs  in  Delight 
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*<  The  Aimpcuous  Feaft,  enhanc'd  with  Mufic's  Sound  ; 
<<  Fitted  to  tune  the  melting  Soul  to  Love  : 

<<  Rich  Odours,  breathing  choiceft  Sweets  around  $ 
**  The  fragrant  Bow'r,  cool  Founuin,  fhady  Grove : 
•*  Frcfh  Flowers,  to  ftrew  thy  Couch,  and  crown  thy  Head  j 
«^  Joy  fhall  attend  thy  Steps,  and  Eale  (hall  linooth  thy  Bed. 

IX. 

*'  Thefe  will  I  freely,  conftantly  fiipply ; 
•*  Pleafurcs,  nor  earn'd  with  Toil,  nor  miJi'd  with  Woe: 
"  Far  from  thy  Reft  repining  Want  (hall  fly  5 
,  •*  Nor  Labour  bathe  in  Sweat  thy  careful  Brow. 
^^  Mature  the  copious  Harveft  (hall  be  thine  ; 
^^  Let  the  laborious  Hind  fubdue  the  Soil : 

<<  Let  the  ra(h  Soldier  Spoils  of  War  to  win  ; 
<«  Won  by  the  Soldier  thou  (halt  (hare  the  Spoil : 
««  Thefe  fofter  Cares  my  Weft  Allies  employ, 
^^  New  Pleafures  to  invent  j  to  wi(h,  and  to  enjoy.** 

X. 

Her  winning  Voice  the  Youth  attentive  Caught: 
He  gaz'd  impatient  on  the  fmiling  Maid  ; 

Still  gaz'd,  and  liften'd :  then  her  Name  befoug^t. 
*^  My  Name,  fair  Youth,  is  Happineis,  tt^  faid : 

**  Well  can  my  Friends  this  cnvy'd  Truth  maintain : 
<*  They  (hare  my  Blifs ;  they  beft  can  fpeak  my  Praile : 

"  Tho'  Slander  call  me  Sbtb — Detradion  vain  \ 
<<  Heed  not  what  Slander,  vain  DetraAor,  lays : 
'<  Slander,  ftill  prompt  true  Merit  to  de&me; 
<«  To  blot  the  brighteft  Worth,  and  blaft  the  ftireft  Name." 


XL 

By  this,  arriv'd  the  (air  majeftic  Maid : 
(She  all  the  while,  with  the  iame  modeft  Pace, 
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Composed  advanced.)  ^  Know,  Hertidts^^  fhefaid 
With  manly  Tone,  "  thy  Birth  of  heav'nly  Race  j 
**  Thy  tender  Age  that  lov'd  Inftrudion's  Voice, 
*'  Promis'd  thee  generous,  patient,  brave,  and  wife ; 

^^  When  Manhood  {hould  confirm  thy  glorious  Choice : 
^^  Now  Expeflation  waits  to  fee  thee  rife. 
^*  Rife,  Yoith !  exalt  thyfcif,  and  me :  approve 
*^  Thy  high  Ov:fccnt  from  Hcav'n  ;  and  dare  be  worthy  Jow. 

xn. 

**  But  what  Truth  prompts,  my  Tongue  (hall  not  difguifc » 
^  The  ftccp  Afcent  muft  be  with  Toil  fubdu'd  : 

"  Watchings  and  Cares  muft  win  the  lofty  Prize 
*'  Proposed  by  Heav'n  ;  true  Blifs,  and  real  Good. 

^^  Honour  rewards  the  Brave  and  Bold  alone ; 
*'  She  fpurtis  the  Timorous,  Indolent,  and  Bafe : 

**  Danger  and  Toil  ftand  ftcrn  before  her  Throne  \ 
**  And  guard  (fo  Jovt  commands)  the  facrcd  Place. 
**  Who  feeks  her  muft  the  mighty  Coft  fuftain, 
<*  And  pay  the  Price  of  Fame  j  Labour,  and  Care,  and  Pain. 

XIII. 

**  Wou*dft  tl>ou  engage  the  Gods  peculiar  Care  ? 
'*  O  HercuUsy  th'  immortal  Powers  adore  ! 

**  With  a  pure  Heart,  with  Sacrifice  and  Pray'r 
<'  Attend  their  Altars  j  and  their  Aid  implore. 

"  Or  wou'dft  thou  gain  thy  Country's  loud  Applaufe, 
"  Lov'd  as  her  Father,  as  her  God  ador'd  ? 

•'  Be  thou  the  bold  Affcrtor  of  her  Caufe ; 
*'  Her  Voice,  in  Council ;  in  the  Fight,  her  Sword. 
*'  In  Peace,  in  War,  purfue  thy  Country's  Good  : 
**  For  her,  bare  thy  bold  Brcaft  j  and  pour  thy  generous  Blood. 

XIV. 
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337. 

"  Woud'ft  thou,  to  quell  the  Proud  and  lift  th'  Opprcft, 
**  In  Arts  of  War  and  matchlcfs  Strength  excel  ? 

«<  Firft  conquer  thou  thyfelf.    To  Eafe,  to  Reft> 
*'  To  each  foft  Thought  of  Pleafure,  bid  fiuewel. 

«'  The  Night  alternate,  due  to  fweet  Repoib, 
<^  In  Watches  wafte ;  in  painful  March,  the  Day : 

^<  Congeal'd,  amidft  the  rigorous  Winter's  Snows  } 
*<  Scorch'd  by  the  Summer's  thirft-inflaming  Ray, 
^<  Thy  hardened  Limbs  (hall  boaft  fuperior  Migfit : 
<<  Vigour  (hall  brace  thine  Arm>  refifilds  in  the  Fjght'' . 

XV. 

<'  Hear'ft  thou,  what  Monfters  then  thou  muft  engage; 
"  What  Dangers,  gentle  Youth,  (he  bids  thee  prove  ?'* 

(Abrupt  fays  Sloth :)  "  ill  fit  thy  tender  Age 
"  Tumult  and  Wars;  fit  Age,  for  Joy  and  Love. 

"  Turn,  gentle  Youth,  to  me,  to  Love  and  Joy ! 
'^  To  thefe  I  lead :  no  Monfler|  here  Ihall  ftay 

"  Thine  eafy  Courfe :  no  Cares  thy  Peace  annoy : 
"  I  lead  to  Blifs  a  nearer,  (mootherWay. 
«'  Short  is  my  Way  j  fair,  ea(y,  fmooth,  and  plain : 
^*  Turn,  gentle  Youth !  with  me  eternal  Pleafures  rrfgn.** 


XVI. 

"  What  Pleafures,  vain  mifbken  Wretch,  are  thine!'* 
{Virtue  with  Scorn  reply 'd  :)  **  who  flcep'ft  in  Eafe 

^^  Infenfate ;  whofe  foft  Limbs  the  Toil  decline 
<<  That  feafons  Blifs,  and  makes  Enjoyment  pkafe. 

^^  Draining  the  copious  Bowl,  ere  Thirft  require; 
«'  Fcafting,  ere  Hunger  to  the  Feaft  invite  : 

«^  Whofe  tafteleis  Joys  andcipate  Defire  ; 
«<  Whom  Luxury  fupplies  with  Appetite : 


Yel 
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^  Yet  Nature  loaths ;  and  you  employ  in  nun 
^  Variety  and  Art  to  conquer  bet  Ddfdain. 

xvn. 

«« The  /parkling  Nefbr  coolM  with  Summer  Snows; 
**'  The  dainty  Boards  with  choiceit  Viands  fpread  ; 

^  To  thee  are  taftelefs  all !  fincere  Repofe 
"  Flies  from  thy  flow*ry  G}uch,  and  downy  Bed. 

*•  For  thou  art  only  tir*d  with  Indolence  : 
^  Nor  is  thy  Sleep  with  Toil  and  Labour  bought ; 

«*  Th*  imperfca  Sleep,  that  lulls  thy  languid  Scnfc 
"  In  dull  oblivious  Interval  of  Thought : 
*  TTiat  kindly  ftcals  th*  inadive  Hours  away 
•«  Fjom  the  long,  lingering  Space,  that  lengthens  out  the  Day. 

xvm. 

*^  From  bounteous  Nature's  unexhaufted  Stores 
**  Flows  the  pure  Fountain  of  flncerc  Delights  : 

**  Averfe  to  her,  you  wafte  the  joylcfs  Hours ; 
*^  Sleep  drowns  thy  Days,  and  Riot  rules  the  Nights. 

^^  Immortal  tho*  thou  art,  indignant  Jove 
"  Hurl'd  thee  from  Heaven,  th*  Immortals  blifsful  Place  ; 

**  For  ever  bani(h*d  from  the  Realms  above, 
**  To  dwell  on  Earth,  with  Man's  degenerate  Race : 
**  Fitter  Abode  !  on  Earth  alike  difgrac*d  j 
•*  Rejected  by  the  Wife,  and  by  the  Fool  embraced, 

XIX. 

"  Fond  Wretch,  that  vainly  wcencft  all  Delight 
**  To  gratify  the  Scnfe  referv'd  for  thee ! 

**  Yet  the  moft  pleafmg  Objeft  to  the  Sight, 
**  Thine  own  fair  Action,  nc\'er  didft  thou  fee. 

**  Tho* 
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«'  Tho'  luird  with  fofteft  Sounds  thou  lieft  aloi%$ 
^  Soft  Muficy  warbling  Voices,  melting  Lays : 

*<  Ne'er  didft  thou  hear,  more  fweet  than  fweeteft  Song 
^  Charming  the  Soul,  thou  ne'er  didft  hear  thy  Praiie ! 

«  No .  to  thy  Revels  let  the  Fool  repair : 

^  To  fuch,  go  fmooth  thy  Speech;  and  ipread  thy  tempting  fiiare. 


XX. 


**  Vaft  Happinefs  enjoy  thy  gay  Allies ! 
**  A  Youth  of  Follies  5  an  old  Age,  of  Cares : 

"  Young,  yet  enervate ;  old,  yet  never  wife  ; 
'<  Vice  waftes  their  Vigour,  and  their  Mind  impairs 

^^  Vain,  idle,  delicate,  in  thoughtlefs  Eafe, 
*'  Referving  Woes  for  Age,  their  Prime  they  fpend; 

"  AH  wretched,  hopelefs,  in  the  evil  Days, 
"  With  Sorrow  to  the  Verge  of  Life  they  tend. 
«  Griev'd  with  the  Prefcnt  j  of  the  Paft  afliamy ; 
^^  Tliey  live,  and  are  defpisM :  they  die,  nor  more  are  namVl« 

xxr. 

«'  But  with  the  Gods,  and  God-like  Men,  I  dwell; 
'^  Me,  his  fupreme  Delight,  th'  Almighty  Sire 

"  Regards,  well-plcas'd :  whatever  Works  excel, 
^<  All  or  Divine,  or  Human,  I  infpire. 

^^  Counfel  with  Strength,  and  Induftry  with  Ar^ 
**  In  Union  meet  conjoined,  with  me  rdide : 

<^  My  Didhtes  arm,  inftru£l^  and  mend  the  Heart  \ 
«  The  fureft  Policy,  the  wifeft  Guide. 
^^  With  me  tnieFriendfhip  dwells :  She  deigns  to  bind 
^  Thofe  generous  Souls  alone,  whom  I  before  have  joined. 


XXII. 
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UnmovM  in  Toils,  in  Dangqs  undifaiay'd. 
By  many  a  hardy  Deed  and  bold  Emprize, 

From  fierceft  Monfters,  thro'  her  pow'rful  Aid, 
Hefree^d  the£ar|h  :  thro'  her  he  gain'd  the  Skies. 
'Twas  Virtue  plac'd  him  in  the  bleft  Abode ; 
Crown'd,  with  eternal  Youth :  among  the  Gods,  a  God. 


This  Fable  was  compofed  by  Prodicus^  and  is  related  by 
Xgnopbon  in  his  Memorable  Things  of  SiKrates.  As  it  has  been 
admired  by  all  good  Judges  for  upwards  of  two  thoufand  Years, 
and  is  one  of  thofe  plain,  yet  elegant  Compofitions  that  will 
pleafe  for  ever ;  it  is  here  cloath'd  in  a  new  Drefs  by  a  very 
eminent  Hand,  and  retains  all  the  native  Elegance  and  Simpli- 
city of  the  Profe  Original,  heightened  with  all  the  Graces  of 
Poetical  Ornament.  Sut  I  will  now  proceed  to  the  third  Rule, 
which  I  laid  down  for  the  Attainment  of  Human  Happinels, 
which  you  may  remember  was  the  Acquifition  of  wife  and 
prudent  Sentiments  and  Opinions. 


1^ 


What  I  mean  by  wile  and  prudent  StriUjuKti  and  O^ln-'^^r^ 
with  regard  to  the  Concerns  of  Life,  is  the  being  able  to  form 
a  true  Judgment,  not  only  of  what  Things  are  conducive  to 
Human  Happinefs,  but  aJfo  in  what  Degree  they  are  conducive 
to  it,    in  order  to  fet  an  exaA  and  }im  Value  upon  them. 
This  Knowledge  will  beft  be  obtained  by  confidering  on  every 
Occafion,  whether  the  prefcnt  Pleafure  which  you  are  about  to 
enjoy,  may  not  in  its  Confequences   be  dcftrudive  of  feme 
-greater  Pleafure  ;  or  whether  it  may  not  produce  fome  Pain  or 
Uneafinefs,   which    will   more    than  balance  the  prefcnt  En- 
joyment.    For  inftancc,  no  Pleafure  that  can  be  enjoyed  in 
Wine  or  Women,  or  any  kind  of  Senfuality  and  Voluptuouf- 
nefs,  can  equal  the  Enjoyment,  or  recompcnfe  the  Lofs  of  Health 
and  Innocence ;    and  therefore,  m.icher   Wine,  nor  Women, 
nor  any  kind  of  Senfuality,  (hould  be  purfucd  at  the  Hazard  of 
the  moft  inertimable  Treafures.     The  Elegancies  of  Dreis  are 
Pleafures  not  altogether  unworthy  the  Care  and  Attention  of  a 
wife  Man,  as  they  render  him  agreeable  to  himfelf  and  others; 
as  they  are  Proofs  of  his  Rank,   and  a  filcnt  Intimation  to 

others 
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thcrs  of  the  RcfpcA  with  which  they  are  to  treat  him ,  and 
lierefore  one  of  the  Inftruments  of  Regulation,  by  which  the 
arious  Subordinations  of  Life  are  adjuffed  and  maintained : 
ut  he,  who  turns  all  his  Thoughts  upon  Finery,  and  is  every 
)ay  trimmed  out  in  Gold  and  Brocade,  has  formed  a  wrong 
udgment  of  Drefs,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  defpifed  as  a<fling 
le  moft  contemptible  of  all  Charaders,  that  of  a  Coxcomb. 
Lgain,  Diverfions  and  Amufements  of  every  innocent  kind^ 
lay  juftly  be  allowed  to  conftitute  a  Part  of  Hurran  Happi- 
eis ;  but  if  they  are  plirfu6d  at  too  great  ah  Expcncc  for  your 
lircumftanccs,  or  fo  as  to  take  up  niore  of  your  Time  than  is 
onfiftent  with  your  other  more  rational  Purfuits,  or  to  fuch 
degree  as  to  diflipate  your  Mind,  and  to  render  you  unfit 
)r  Study  or  Bufincf?  $  *  ihftead  of  affording  you  Happinefs, 
ou  will  find  they  condudl  you  only  to  Mifery.  I  could  go 
n  to  fhew  you  the  Importance  of  acquiring  right  Sentiments 
I  many  other  Inftances,  but  I  will  olofe  the  whole  of  my  In- 
rudtions  to  you  on  thi*  Head,  and  finiOi  your  Education  ia 
eneral  with  the  celebrated  Figure  cf  Human  Life^  by  Cebes  the 
hehany  a  Difciple  of  SccratcSy  and  one  of  thofe  who  aflifted 
im  in  his  laft  Hours;  which  I  earneftly  recommend  to  your 
loft  fcrious  Study  and  frequent  Perufal.  It  is  tranflatedinto 
nglijh^  by  a  Pcrfon  confiderably  diftinguifhcd  in  the  Republic 
r  Letters,  and  is  as  follows. 

The  Pifture  of  H  u  m  a  n  Life. 

ranjlated  from    the  Greek  of   Cebes,  a  Difciple  of 
SocraceSf 

A  S  we  were  walking  in  the  Temple  of  Saturn^  and  ob- 
^^  ferving  feveral  of  die  Prefcnts  dedicated  to  that  God, 
e  were  particularly  ftruck  with  a  Pifturc,  hiing  up  before  one 
*  the  Chapels.  Both  the  Manner  and  the  Subjcft  of  it,  fecmed 
I  be  foreign  \  fo  that  we  were  at  a  lofs  to  know,  either 
hence,  or  what,  it  was.  What  is  reprcfented  was  neither  a 
ity,  nor  a  Camp ;  but  an  Inclofure,  containing  two  oihcr 
iclofures,  the  one  larger,  and  the  other  Icfs.  To  the  outer 
iclofure,  there  was  a  Portal,  with  a  great  Number  of  Pcrfons 
mding  before  it,  and  feveral  Females  within  ;  and  an  aged 
[an  (landing  by  the  Portal,  in  the  Attitude  of  giving  Direc- 
)ns  to  thofe  who  were  going  in. 

After  we  had  been  debating  among  ourfelves  for  fome 
ne,  what  all  ihefe  Things  fhould  mean  \  an  elderly  Per* 
Vol.  II.  N  n  fon. 
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foD)  who  happened  to  be  by,  addrcflcd  bimfelf  Co  us  in  die 

following  manner. 

Old  Citizen.    As  you  are  Straagert»  it  is  no  Wonder  dnt 

?DU  fliould  be  at  a  lofs  to  find  out  the  Meaning  of  thb 
idlure;  fince  Teveral  of  the  Natives  of  this  City  .  themfelves 
know  not  the  true  Intent  of  it :  And  indeed  it  was  not  placed 
here  by  any  of  our  Citizens,  but  by  a  Stranger  who  vifoed 
thefe  Parts  feveral  Years  ago.  He  was  a  very  ieofible  Man, 
and  a  great  Philofopher  i  and  both  in  bis  Converfation  and 
PraAice,  fcemed  to  approach  nearer  to  the  Dodlrines  of  iV 
thagaras  and  Parnunidis^  than  to  any  other  of  our  Se£b.  it 
was  he  who  built  this  Teniple»  and  dedicated  this  Piduie  ia 
it  to  Saturn. 

Stranger.  Have  you  then  ficen  the  vwy  PafiMi  who  0ivc  it? 
and  was  you  acouaintcd  with  him  ? 

O.  C  Yes,  1  was  both  well  acquainted  with  him,  and  ad* 
xnircd  him  very  much ;  for  though  he  was  rather  young,  hii 
Converfation  was  full  of  Wifilom }  and,  among  other  ThiDgs, 
I  have  often  heard  him  explaiiiiog  the  Subjcfk  of  the  PiAure 
before  us.  ^ 

S.  I  intreat  you,  if  it  will  not  be  too  troublelbflie,  to  ac«i 
quaint  us  with  his  Explanation  of  it  i  for  'tis  what  we  are  all 
londng  to  know. 

O.  C.  That  would  be  rather  a  Pleafure  than  any  Trouble  to 
me ;  but  I   ought  to  forewarn  you  of  one  thing  before  I  be- 

fin,  which  is  this,  that  the  hearing  it  is  attcudjpd  with  fome 
)angcr. 
^  5.  \Vh?X  Danger  can  there  be  in  that  ? 
',  O,  C,  It  is  no  Icfs  than  this,  that  if  you  ob(erve  and  hi- 
low  the  Lcflbn  that  it  gives  you,  it  will  make  you  wife  and 
happy ;  but  if  you  neglecl  it,  you  will  be  mod  mifcrable  and 
wretched  all  your  Days.  So  that  the  explaining  of  this,  is 
not  unlike  the  Riddle  faid  to  have  been  oropofed  to  People  by 
the  Sphynx,  which  if  the  Hearer  undeiftoud,  he  was  faved ; 
but  if  nor,  he  was  to  be  dcftroy'd  It  is  much  the  fame  in  the 
prefcnt  Cafe ;  for  Ignorance  is  full  as  dangerous  in  Life^  as 
the  Sphynx  was  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  Fable.  Now  rhe  Pic- 
ture befoie  us  includes  all  the  Do£hine  of  what  is  Good  in 
Life,  what  is  Bad,  and  what  Indifferent;  fo  that  if  you  fiiou'd 
take  it  wrong,  you  will  be  dcf'roy'd  by  it;  not  indeed  all  at 
once,  as  the  People  were  by  that  Monfter;  but  by  little  and 
little,  thio'  all  the  Refidue  of  youi  Life,  as  thofe  are  who 
are  given  up  to  be  pur  to  De»uh  by  flow  Tortures.  On  the 
contrary,  if  you  uiidcrfiand  it  aright)    then  will   your  Igno- 

saoce 
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ranee  be  deftroyM,  and  jtm  will  be  TavM,  and  become  hap-i 
py  and  bleft  for  all  the  reft  of  your  Days.  Do  you,  theitfore^ 
attend  carefully  to  what  I  (hall  fay  to  yoii>  and  obferve  it  as 
you  ought. 

S.  O  Heavens,  bow  have  you  increafed  our  loneing  to 
hear,  what  itiay  be  of  fudi  very  great  Importance  to  usT 

O.  Ci  It  is  certainly  of  the  ^reateft  that  can  be. 

8.  Explain  ir  theh  to  us  immediatdy^  we  befeech  you  t 
and  be  aflufed,.  that  we  will  liften  to  you  with  all  the  Care  and 
Attention^  that  a  Matter  which  concerns  us  fo  greatly  muft 
demand. 

O.  C.  Yoti  fee,  tMs  gfihd  tndofure.  All  this  Circuity 
is  the  Circuit  op  Human  Life,  and  that  great  Number 
of  People  ftanding  before  the  Porul,  are  thoie  who  are  to 
enter  into  Lifp.  This  aged  Perfbn,  who  ftands  by  the  Entrance 
holding  a  Pap^V  ih  onk  of  his  Hands>  and  pointing  with  the 
other,  is  the  GeniIjs  who  dire£b  all  that  arc  going  in,  what 
they*  Ihould  do '  after  they  are  entered  into  Life ;  and  (hews 
them  which  Way  they  ought  to  take  in  order  to  be  happjf 
in  it. 

5.  And  whidr'is  fte  Way  that  he  ihews  them?  Where 
iaitf 

O.  C.  Do  you  fee  that  Seat  on  the  other  Side,  before  the 
Pbrtid;  and  tne  Wofhan  fitting  on  it,  with  a  Cup  in  her 
Hand  f  She  who  is  fo  finely  drefi'd  ou^  and  makes  fo  plau- 
fible  an  Appearance  f 

S.  I  fee  her ;  and  pray,  who  is  fbe  ? 

O.  C.  She  is  Deceit,  the  Mifleader  of  Mati. 

S.  And  whardoes  ihe  do  there  7 

O.  C.  As  they  are  entering  into  Life,  fhe  offers  them  to 
drink  of  her  Cup. 

S.  And  what  does  her  Cup  contain  ? 

O.  C . Ignorance  and  Error;  of  which  when  they  havo 
drunk,   they  enter  into  Life. 

S.   And  do  all  drink  of  this  Cup  ? 

O.  C.  All  drink  of  it ;  but  fome  more,  and  fome  Icfs.  A 
little  farther,  within  the  Portal,  don't  you  fee  a  Company  of 
h>ofe  Women,  with  a  great  deal  of  Variety  both  in  theit 
Drefs  and  Airs  ? 

5,  I  fee  them. 

O.  C.  Thofe  are  tbe  Opinions,  Desires^  and  Plea- 
sures; who,  as  the  Multitude  enter,  fly  to  them;  embrace 
each  of  them  with  great  EarneftnefsJ  and  then  lead  them 
away  with  them. 

N  n  a  S.  And 
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S.  And  whither  do  they  lead  them }  -   - 

O.  C.  Some  to  the  Way  of  Safety  ;  and  othcn  to  PenKtion 
through  their  Folly. 

5.  Ah,  why  did  they  drink  of  diat  Liquor  before  they 
came  in ! 

O.  C.  All  of  them  alike  tell  thofe  whom  ther  are  em- 
bracing, that  they  will  lead  them  to  what  is  beit,  and  will 
make  their  Lives  quite  happy :  whilft  the  Comen  blinded 
by  the  large  Draughts  they  have  taken  .from  the  Cup  of 
Deceit,  are  incapable  of  difiinguifhing  which  is  the  true 
Way  in  Life;  and  wander  about  inconfideratclj,  here  and 
there,  as  you  fee  they  do.  You  may  obferte  too,  that  dMrr 
who  have  been  in  fome  time,  go  about  juft  as  diefe  diita 
them. 

S.  They  do  fo.  But,  pray,  who  is  that  Woman  who  ieems 
to  be  both  blind  and  mad^  and  who  ftands  on  that  round 
Stone  there  ? 

O.  C.  That  is  Fortune  -,  and  (he  is  really  not  only  mad 
and  blind)  but  deaf  too. 

5.  What  can  her  Bufinefs  be  ? 

O.  C,  She  flies  about  every  where,  and  fnatches  what  he 
has  from  one,  to  give  it  to  another ;  and  then  takes  it  away 
again  from  him,  to  give  it  to.  a  third ;  without  any  manner 
of  Meaning,  or  any  Degree  of  Certainty :  which  latter  is 
very  aptly  fignified  by  her  Figure  here. 

S.  How  fo  ? 

O.  C.  By  her  flancling  on  that  round  Stone,  which  fliews 
that  there  is  no  Stability  or  Security  in  her  Favours;  as  all 
who  trud  to  Ikt  find,  by  fome  great  and  unexpefled  FalF. 

^.  And  what  docs  all  that  Company  about  her  want  of  her  ? 
And  how  arc  they  called  ? 

O.  C.  They  arc  called  The  Inconsiderates,  and 
arc  belling  for  fome  of  thofc  Things  which  fhc  flings  about 
Jicr. 

S,  And  why  do  they  appear  with  fuch  a  Divcrfity  of  Paf- 
fioiis  ?  Some  of  them  as  ovcrjoy'd,  and  othen  as  very  miich 
diUrdL? 

0,  C,  They  who  fmilc  and  rejoice,  are  fuch  as  have  re- 
ceived fomt thing:  frf>m  her  Hand  ;  and  thefe  call  her  by  the  Ti- 
tle of  (tOod  Fortune  :  and  fuch  as  weep  and  mourn,  arc 
they  from  whom  flic  has  refum'd  what  fhe  had  before  given 
them  ;  and  thclc  call  her  Bad  Fortune. 


S.  And 
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S.  And  what  is  it  fhe  gives,  that  fhou'd  make  the  former  re- 
joice lb.  much  on  the  receirihg  it,  and  the  latter  lament  fo  much 
at  the  Lofs  of  it  ? 

O,  C  All  thofe  Things  which  the  grcateft  Part  of  Man- 
kind think  good,  fuch  as  Wealth,  and  Glory,  and  Nobility, 
and  Offspring,  and  Dignities,  and  Crowns ;  and  all  fuch  Sort 
of  Things. 

5.  And  are  not  thefe  really  good  Things  ? 

O.  C  As  to  that  we  may  talk  more  at  large  another 
time ;  but  at  prefent,  if  you  pleafe,  let  us  ftick  to  our  Pic- 
ture. You  fee  then,  after  entering  this  Portal,  there  is  ano- 
ther Inclofure, .  on  a  rais'd  Ground,  and  feveral  Women 
ftanding  before  it,  drefs'd  out  too,  much  like  Ladies  of  Plca- 
fure. 

5.  They  are  fo. 

O.  C.  Of  thefe,  this  Is  Intemperance;  that  Luxury; 
this  is  Avarice  ;  and  that  other,  Flattery. 

S,  And  what  do  they  ftand  there  f«r  ? 

O.  C.  They  are  waiting  for  thofe  who  have  received  any 
thing  from  Fortune  \  and  as  they  meet  with  them,  they 
embrace  ihem  with  the  greatefl  Fondnefs,  attach  ihemfclvcs 
to  them,  do  every  thing  they  can  to  pleafe  them,  and  beg 
them  to  .(lay  with  them ;  promtfe  them  to  render  their  whole 
Lives  delightful,  eafy,  and  free  from  all  manner  of  Care  or 
Trouble.  Now  whoever  is  carried  away  by  them  to  Vo- 
luptuousness, will  find  their  Company  agreeable  to  him 
at  Arft,  whilft  they  are  fondling  and  tickling  his  Paflions  ;  but 
it  is  ft>on  quite  otherwife;  for  when  he  recovers  his  Senfes, 
he  perceives  that  he  did  not  enjoy  them,  but  was  enjoy M  by 
them;  and  that  they  prey  upon  him,  and  deftroy  him.  And 
when  he  has,  by  their  means,  confum'd  all  that  he  had  re* 
cciv'd  from  Fortune,  then  is  he  obligM  to  become  their 
Slave,  and  to  bear  all  the  Infults  they  are  pleafed  to  inipofe 
upon  him,-  to  yield  to  all  the  moft  fcandalous  Praftices,  and  in 
the  end,  to  commit  all  Sorts  of  Villainies  for  their  Sake;  fuch 
as  Bjtraying,  Defrauding,  Robbing,  Sacrilege,  Perjury,  and 
the  lilcc:  and  when  all  thefe  fail  him,  then  is  he  given  up  to 
Punishment. 

S.  And  where  is  fhe  ? 

O.  C.  Don't  you  fee  there,  a  little  beyond  thofe  Women, 
a  narrow  dark  Cavern,  with  a  fmail  Sort  of  Door  to  it,  and 
fame  miferahic  Women  that  appear  within,  clad  only  in 
Filth  and  Rags  ? 

A\  I  fee  them. 

N  n  3  O.  C.  She 
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O.  C.  She  vho  hoUs  up  the  Scourge  in  her  Hand,  ii  Pv. 
nishmknt;  thiti  with  her  Head  funk  abnoft  down  to  her 
Knees,  is  Sorrow  ^  and  that  other  tearing  her  iJUr,  is  Am* 

CUISH  OF  MlNP« 

S.  And  pray,  who  is  that  meagre  Figure  of  a  Bfan  mthooe 
anv  Cloaths  on,  juft  by  them  ?  And  that  lean  Woman,  that 
rcfembles  him  fo  much  in  her  Make  and  Face  ? 

O.  C.  Thore  are  Repinzkc,  and  bis  Sifler  Despair. 
To  all  theTe  is  the  Wretch  I  was  fpeaking  of  ddWer'd  up,  and 
lives  with  them  in  Torments,  till  finally  he  is  caft  into  the 
Houfe  of  Misery  ;  where  he  pafles  the  Remainder  of  bis 
Days  in  all  kinds  of  Wretchedniels  i  unlets,  by  chance,  Rl- 
PENTAKCE  (hould  fall  in  his  way. 

S.  What  happens  then  ? 

O.  C.  If  Repentance  (hould  chance  to  meet  with  him, 
(he  will  take  him  out  of  the  evil  Situation  he  was  in,  and 
will  place  a  different  Opinion  and  DisiRB  before  him :  one, 
of  thofe  which  lead  to  True  Science  ;  and  the  other,  of 
Chofe  which  lead  to  Science  falily  fo  called. 

S.  And  what  then  ? 

O.  C.  If  he  embraces  that  which  leads  to  True  Science, 
he  is  renewed  and  fav'd,  and  becomes  a  happy  Man  for  ail 
his  Days;  but  if  the  other,  he  is  bewildered  again  by  Fai.5^ 
Science. 

S.  Good  Heaven  \  what  a  new  Danger  do  you  tell  me  of  I 
And  pray,  which  is  False  Science  P 

O.  C.  Do  you  fee  that  fecond  Indofure? 

S,  Very  plainly. 

O.  C.  And  don't  you  (ee  a  Woman  (landing  without  the 
Inclofure,  juft  by  the  Entrance  into  it,  of  a  very^ftriking  Ap* 
pearance,  and  very  well  drefs'd  ? 

S.  As  plainly. 

O.  C.  That  is  (he  whom  the  Multitude^  and  all  the  un- 
thinking Part  of  Mankind,  call  by  the  Name  of  Science  9 
tho'  (he  is  really  False  Science.  Now  thofe  who  are  (av*d 
out  of  the  Houfe  of  Misery  call  in  here,  in  their  Paflage  to 
True  Science. 

6\  Is  there  then  no  other  Way  to  True  Science  but 
this  ? 

O.  C.  Yes,  there  is. 

S.  And  pray,  who  are  thofe  Men  that  are  walking  to  and 
fro  within  the  Inclofurc  ? 

O.  C  Thofe  who  have  attach'd  thcmfelves  to  Falfc  Science, 
mift^iking  her  for  the  True. 

S,  And  what  arc  the)  ? 

0.  C-  Somf 
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O*  C.  Some  of  them  are  Poets,  Tome  Rhetoricians^  Ibme 
XiOgicnnsv  fom^  SCtfdents  ia  Mufic,  Arithmetic,  and  Geo- 
metry: Pleafurifts,  Peripatetics,  Critics,  and  feveral  others 
of  the  fame  Rank* 

"A.  Arid  \^o  are  thofe  Women  who  feem  fo  bufy  among 
them,  iasiA  are  fo  like  Intemperance,   and  her  Compa* 
nions,  in  the  firft  Indofure  ? 
O.  C4  They  ai^  the  very  fame. 
S,  Are  they  then  admitted  into  this  fecond  Indofure  ? 

-  O.  C.  Yes  indeed ;  but  not  fo  readily,  or  frequently,  as  in 
the  firft. 

S.  And  are  the  Opinions  too  admitted  ? 

O.  C.  Undoubtedly ;  for  the  Perfons  who  belong  to  this  In- 
dofure, have  not  yet  got  rid  of  the  Draught  which  they  took 
out  of  the  Cup  of  Deceit. 

S.  What  then,  Ignorance  remains  flill  with  them? 

O.  C  That  it  does,  and  Folly  to;  nor  can  they  get  rid  of 
the  Opinions,  nor  all  the  reft  of  this  vile  Train,  till  they  quit 
Falfe  Science,  and  get  into  the  Way  of  the  True;  til  they 
drink  of  her  purifying  Liquor,  and  wafli  away  all  the  Dregs  of 
tfvs  Evils  that  remain  in  them  ^  which  that,  and  that  only,  is 
capable  of  doing.  Such  therefore  as  fix  their  Abode  with  Falfe 
Sdence  will  never  be  delivered ;  nor  can  all  their  Studies  clear 
them  from  any  one  of  thofe  Evils. 

5.  Which  then  is  the  Way  to  Troe  Science? 

O.  C.  Do  you  (ee  that  Place  on  high  there,  that  looks  as  if  it 
were  uninhabited  i 

S.  I  do, 

O.  C.  And  do  you  dHcem  a  little  Opening  between  the 
Rocks,  and  a  finall  Track  leading  to  it,  which  is  fcarce 
beaten ;  and  with  very  few  People  walking  in  it,  as  it  is  ail 
rough,  and  ftony,  and  difficult  ? 

S.  I  difcern  it  very  plainly. 

O.  C.  And  don't  you  fee  a  high  Cliff  on  the  Hill,  almoft  in- 
accc/Tihle,  and  with  feveral  Precipices  about  it  i 

S.  I  fee  it. 

O,  C.  That  is  the  Way  which  leads  to  True  Science  ? 

S^  It  is  frightful  only  to  look  upon  it. 

O.  C  And  up  above  that  Cliff,  don't  you  fee  a  large  cifing 
Rock,  all  furrounded  with  Precipices  ? 

S,  I  fee  it. 

O.  C.  Then  you  fee  alfo  the  two  Women  that  ftand  upon  it, 
with  fo  much  Firmnefs  and  Beauty  in  their  Make,  and  how 
earneftly  they  extend  their  Hands. 

N  n  4  5,  I 
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-   5.  I  do  (b ;  and  pray*  vho  are  thef }  icm«  '.^r^  3    ^ 

O.  C.  Thofe  cwo  are  Sifters,  and  are  caUod  T£MP£lL^KCt 

and  P£RS£V£RANC£. 

5.  And  why  do  they  extend  their  Hands  fo  eamcftly? 

O.  C  They  art  encouraging  thofe  who  are  ^rriv'd  to  that 
Rock,  and  calling  out  to  them  to  be  of  good  Heart,  and 
not  to  defpond,  bccaufe  they  have  but  a  little  more  to  fuficr, 
and  then  will  find  the  Road  all  eafy  and  pleafaiu  before 
them. 

5.  But  how  can  they  ever  get  np  upon  that  Rock  icfifilf  f 
for  I  don't  fee  any  the  lead  Path  to  afccnd  it  by. 

O,  C.  The  two  Sifters  defcend  to  meet  them,  and  help  tbem 
up.  Then  they  order  them  to  reft  a  little,  infpirc  them  with 
new  Strength  and  Refolution,  and  promile  to  conduct  them  to 
True  Science  \  point  out  the  Way  to  them,  make  them  ob- 
ferve  how  even  and  eafy,  and  charming  it  is^  and  how  Uw 
from  all  manner  of  Difficulty  or  Danger,  as  you  ice  it  repre- 
fcnted  here. 

S.  How  well  Joes  it  anfwer  the  Defer iption  ! 

O,  C,  You  fere  before  that  Grove,  the  Ground  that  ex- 
tends itfclf  into  a  beautiful  Meadow,  with  fuch  a  lively  Light 
over  it. 

S.  Very  plainly. 

O,  L\  Then  you  fee  the  third  Inclofurc,  in  tlic  Midft  of  that 
Meadow,  and  the  Portal  to  it. 

S.  I  do  fo ;  and  pray,  what  do  you  call  this  Place  i 

O.  C.  The  Habitation  of  the  Bleft ;  for  here  it  is  that 
Happiness,  and  all  the  V^irtues  dwell. 

5.  What  a  charming  Place  have  they  to  dwell  in  ! 

O.  C.  And  do  you  obferve  the  Lady  near  the  Portal,  with  fo 
beautiful  and  ftcady  a  Look  ;  of  a  middle  Age,  or  rather  a  little 
part  it,  and  drciVd  in  ^  long  plain  Robe,  without  any  the  leaft 
AfFedlation  of  Ornaments  ?  She  is  ftanding  there,  not  on  a 
round  Stone,  but  a  li^uare  one,  firmly  fix'd  in  the  Ground;  and 
by  her  are  two  other  AVomen,  who  look  as  if  they  were  her 
Daughters. 

S.  1  hey  do  fo. 

O,  C.  Of  thcfc,  fhe  in  the  Midft  is  SaiKcE,  and  the  other 
two  are  Truth  and  Persuasion. 

S.  And  why  does  Science  iKirul  on  that  fquare  Stone? 

O.  C.  l^o  lig.nifv,  ihait  her  Ways  are  Ways  of  Certainty, 
ar.d  that  the  Picfcnts  which  Cic  gives  to  thofe  that  arrive  to  her, 
arc  firm  a:.d  lalling. 

5.  And 
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S^  And  what  is  Uiat  Ihe  gives  tx>  them  ? 

O,  Cn  Strength  and  Tranquility  of  Mind,  arifing  from  a  full 
Afiurance,  that  they  (hall  never  undergo  any  Evil  again  in 
their  whole  Lives. 

S.  O  Heavens^  how  defireable  are  her  Prefents  I  But  why 
does  (be  ftand  thus  without  the  Inclofure  I 

O.  C.  To  reorive  thofe  that  arrive  thither,  and  give  them  to 
drink  of  her  purifying  Liquor,  and  to  condu£k  them  into  tht 
Prefence  of  the  Vi&TUis  within,  when  they  are  thoroughly 
cleans'd  by  it. 

S.  I  don't  rightly  underftand  vrtiat  you  niean  by  this 
cleanfing. 

O.  C,  I  will  make  that  clear  to  you.  Suppofe  any  Friend 
of  yours  was  affiicbed  with  fome  dangerous  Fit  of  Illnefs ; 
if  he  goes  to  fome  knowing  Phyiician,  and  takes  what  he 
prefcribes,  in  order  to  root  out  the  Caufes  of  his  Difeafe, 
he  may  be  reftored  to  a  perfed  State  of  Health  ;  but  if 
he  refufcs  to  take  what  is  ordered  him,  his  Phyfician  will 
give  him  up,  and  leave  him  to  be  deftroyed  by  his  Dif- 
temper, 

S.  That  is  clear  enough. 

O.  C.  In  the  very  fame  manner,  when  any  one  comes  to 
Science,  ihe  takes  him  under  her  Care,  and  gives  him  a 
Draught  of  her  Cup  to  deanfe  him,  and  drive  out  all  the 
noxious  Things  that  are  m  him. 

S.  And  what  are  thofe  noxious  Things  ? 

O.  C.  The  Error  and  Ignorance  that  be  drank  out  of  the 
Cup  of  Deceit  ;  and  his  Arrogance,  and  Luft,  and  Intern- 
pcrance,  and  Anger,  and  Covetoufnefi ;  in  Ihort,  all  the  evil 
Impreffions  and  Habits  that  he  had  contra£kd  in  his  Paflage 
thro'  the  firft  Inclofure. 

S.  And  when  fhe  has  clcanfed  hun  from  all  theie,  whither 
docs  {he  fend  him  ? 

O.  C.  In  thro'  that  Portal,  to  Knowledge,  and  the  other 
Virtues. 

i\  And  where  are  they  ? 

O.  C.  Don't  you  Ice,  within  the  Portal,  a  kltSt  Company 
of  Ladies,  of  fingular  Beauty  and  Decency,  both  in  their  Look 
and  Drefs ;  and  in  a  word,  with  every  thing  handfome,  and 
nothing  affected  about  them  ? 

S,  I  lee  them,  and  Ihould  be  glad  to  know  their  Names. 

0.  C.  That  at  the  Head  of  them  is  Knowledge,  and 
the  reft  are  all  her  Siltcrs,  Fortitude,  Justice,  Hones<- 

TV, 
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TV,  Prudence,   DtecAitcy,    FmBBDoilf  TilipfeRANtftj 

and  ClemKncV. 

5.  What  Beauties  thejr  are !  ifid  what  a  longing  Dfefire  do 
they  infpire  one  with  to  enjoy  their  G>nipanics  i 

6.  C  That  vou  may  do^  if  ^ou  are  wife  emni^  to  fbHow 
the  Way  that  I  have  (hown  you. 

5.  I'hat  wan  ftrive  to  do,  as  far  as  Ian  ahlfr 

O.  C.  Then  you  will  arrive  (afelT  tolhcnu 

5.  And  when  chefe  have  received  anj  oiac^  whithv  do  thcf 
carry  him  \ 

U.  C  To  their  Mother^ 

S.  And  who  is  fhe  i 

O.  C,  HaI^PXNE59. 

S.  And  where  i 

O.  C.  Do  you  fee  the  Wi^  which  leads  to  that  high  Edifice^ 
which  appears  above  all  the  Indofiires,  as  a  CtCadd  doa  above 
^  the  Buddings  in  a  City  I 

S.  Yes. 

O.  C  And  do  you  fee  that  compored,  beautiful  Lady,  fitting 
on  a  Throne  in  tne  Portico  to  it,  with  fo  eafy  and  difengaged 
an  Air,  and  with  that  beautiful  Chaplejt  of  btOx  Flowera  on  her 
Head? 

&  How  beautiful  does  fhe  look  I 

O.  C.  She  is  Happin£S8. 

5.  And  when  ai>y  one  arrives  to  her»  what  does  {be  do  to 
him  ? 

O.  C  Happiness,  affifted  by  all  the  Virtues^  crowns  him 
with  her  own  Influences  ^  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  are 
crowned,  who  have  obtained  the  greateft  Conquefts* 

S.  But  wlut  Conquefh  has  he  obtained  i 

O.  C,  The  greateft  Conquefts,  and  over  the  moft  terrible 
of  Monfters,  which  formerly  devoured,  and  tormcntad,  and 
endaved  him.  All  thefe  has  he  conquered,  and  driven  from 
him  ;  and  is  become  fo  much  Mafter  both  of  himfelf  and  them, 
as  to  make  thofe  things  obey  him,  which  he  himfelf  obeyed 
before. 

5.  I  don't  yet  comprehend  wliat  Monflers  you  mean ;  and 
(bould  be  very  glad  to  know. 

O.  C.  In  the  firft  pUee,  his  Ignorance  and  Error  ;  will  you 
not  allow  them  to  be  ?don(ters  ? 

S.  Yes,  and  very  dangerous  ones  too. 

O.  C  Then,  his  Sorrows,  and  Repinings,  and  Covetings, 

;md  Intemperance,    and   every  thing  that  is  bad*    All   theb 

4  has 
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has  he  fubducd,  and  it  not  fubdued  by  them  as  he  ufed  to 
be. 

S.  O  glorious  Exploits !  and  moft  noble  of  all  VidoriesI 
But  be  fo  good  as  to  inform  me  ytt  farther^  what  may  be  the 
Influence  of  the  Crown,  with  which  you  were  iaying  he  wu 
to  be  crowned  ? 

O.  C.  It  is  that  which  renders  him  happy:  for  he  who  has  it 
once  on  his  Head,  immediately  becomes  eafy  and  blcftf  and 
does  not  place  his  Hopes  of  Happineft  in  any  thing  without 
him,  but  pofTefles  it  in  his  own  fireaft. 

S.  How  defireable  is  fuch  an  Acquifition !  And  after  he  is 
crowned,  what  does  he  do  ?  or  whither  does  he  go  i 

O.  C.  The  Virtues  take  him,  and  lead  him  to  the  Plac« 
that  he  had  left,  and  bid  him  obferve  thofe  who  continue 
there,  amidft  what  Difficulties  and  Troubles  they  pafs  their 
Time;  and  how  they  are  (hipwreck'd  in  Life,  or  wander 
about  in  it ;  or  arc  conquered,  and  led  along  like  Captives^ 
fome  by  Intemperance,  and  others  by  Arrogance  ;  here 
by  CovETOUsNEss,  and  there  by  Vain-glory,  or  any  other 
of  the  Vices  :  whofe  Chains  they  are  in  vain  ftriving  to  get 
loofe  from,  that  they  might  eicape,  and  get  to  this  Place  of 
Reft :  fo  that  their  whole  Life  feems  to  be  nothing  but  orm 
inefFc£lual  Struggle.  And  all  this  they  fufier  from  their 
millaking  the  right  Way,  and  forgetting  the  Orders  givca 
them  by  the  direfiing  GgKius. 

S.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  the  Cafe  ;  but  I  don't  fo  clear«  - 
]y  fee,    why  the  Virtues  lead  the   Perfon  that  has   been 
crown'd,  back  to  the  Place  that  he  had  left. 

O.  C.  Becaufe,  he  iiad  never  formed  a  full  and  enaA  Idea 
^f  the  Things  that  pafled  there  ;  but  at  beft,  had  <mly  gucfled 
and  doubted  about  them  ;  for  from  the  Draught  of  Igno* 
ranee  and  Error  that  he  had  taken  at  his  Entrance,  he  had 
imagined  Things  that  were  bad  to  be  good,  and  Things  that 
were  good  to  be  bad ;  by  which  means  he  bad  lived  wretched- 
ly, us  indeed  all  do  while  they  are  there.  But  now  that  he 
has  obtained  the  Knowledge  ot  what  is  really  good,  he  can 
botli  live  happily  himfclf,  and  can  lee  how  very  unhappy  the 
others  are. 

S.  And  when  he  has  taken  a  full  View  there,  what  docs  he 
do,  or  whither  does  he  go  ? 

O.  C,  Wherever  he  plcafcs,  for  every  where  is  he  as  fafe  as 
one  that  is  got  into  the  CorycianQzyt^  fo  that  wherefoever  he 
goes,  he  Iive«  in  full  Security,  and  undifturbed  Happinels ;  and 
is  received  by  all  others,  with  as  much  Pleafure  as  a  good 
Phyfician  is  by  his  Patients, 

S.  And 
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S.  And  has  no  longer  any  Dread  of  thofe  Females  which 
you  called  Monfters  ?  nor  any  Apprehenfion  of  being  hurt  bj 
them  ? 

O.C.  Not  in  the  leaft;  fiir  he  will  never  any  more  be 
molefted  either  by  Anguish,  or  Sorrow,  or  Intempb- 
RANCE,  or  CovETOUSNBss,  Of  I^ov£RTY»  Of  any  Other 
Evil;  for  he  it  now  Mafter  of  them  all,  and  fuperior  to 
every  thing  that  formerly  gave  him  any  Trouble.  As  thqr 
who  pra^tife  the  catching  of  Vipers,  are  never  hurt  by  the 
Bite  of  thofe  Creatures,  which  is  fo  venomous,  and  even 
mortal  to  others,  becaufe  they  have  an  Antidote  asainft  their 
Poifon  ;  (b  he  is  fafe  from  any  Influence  of  all  thefe  Evils,  be* 
caufe  he  has  the  Antidote  againft  them. 

5.  I'hat  you  have  explained  to  me  very  well ;  but  I  beg 
you  would  tell  me  yet  farther,  who  they  arc  that  are  defcend- 
mg  from  the  middle  of  the  Rock,  fomc  of  them  crowned,  and 
with  an  Air  of  Joy  on  their  Countenances ;  and  other>  with- 
out Crowns,  that  fecm  to  have  been  rejecSled,  and  have  the 
Marks  of  fcveral  Falls  about  them,  and  are  followed  by  certain 
Women. 

O,  C.  They,  who  are  crowned,  are  fuch  as  got  fafe  td 
Science,  and  are  delighted  with  the  Reception  that  (he  has 
given  them ;  and  thofe  without  Crowns^  who  feem  to  have 
been  rcjefied  by  her,  and  are  returning  in  fo  bad  a  Condition^ 
are  fuch  as  found  their  Hearts  fail  them,  when  they  came  to 
the  Precipice  where  Patience  (lands  ;  and  turned  back  from 
that  Point,  and  are  now  wandering  irregularly  they  know  not 
whither. 

S,  And  who  are  the  Women  that  are  following  them  ? 

O.  C.  They  are  Sorrow  and  Anguish,  and  Despair 
and  Infamy,  and  Ignorance. 

S,  By  your  Account,  they  are  attended  by  every  thing  that 
is  bad  J 

O.  C.  Undoubtedly  they  are,  but  when  they  are  got  down 
into  the  firft  Inclofure,  to  Voluptuousness  and  Intem- 
perance, they  don't  lay  the  BKime  on  thcmielvcs,  but  im- 
mediately fay  all  the  ill 'rhings  they  can  of  Science,  and  of 
thofe  who  arc  going  to  her  ;  and  tell  how  milcrable  and 
wretched  thofe  ponx  People  arc,  and  how  much  they  fuffcr, 
who  leave  the  Life  they  might  have  enjoyed  bcluw,  and  the 
good  'J*hinp!i  beAowcd  there. 

S.  And  what  arc  the  good  Things  which  they  mc.in  ? 

O.  C.  Luxury  and  Intemperance  ;  to  lay  nW  in  two 
words  i    for  to  indulge  their    Pailions   like   brute   Bcaib,    is 

what 
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ivhat  they  look  upon  as  the  Completion   of  ill  their  Hap- 
pinefs. 

S.  And  thofe  other  Women  that  are  coming  down  there, 
who  look  fo  gay  and  fo  well-plea&d'with  themidves,  what  are 
they? 

O.  C.  The  Opinions,  who  •  after  conducing  thofe  to 
Science,  who  have  gained  Adnuffion  to  the  Virtues, 
are  returning  to  bring  up  othen^and  to  acouaint  them  how 
happy  thofe  are,  whom  they  have  already  conduced  up 
thither. 

S.  And  have  they  been  admitted  to  the  Virtues  thcm- 
fclves  ? 

O.  C,  By  no  means;  for  'tis  not  allowable  tor  Opinion 
to  enter,  where  Knowledge  has  her  Dwelling.  Their  fiu- 
fincfs  therefore  was  only  to  condud  them  to  Science  ;  and 
when  flie  has  receiv'd  them,  they  turn  back  again  to  bring 
others ;  like  Tranfport-Ships,  which  as  foon  a&  diey  have  de- 
liver'd  one  Freight,  return  for  another, 
•  S.  You  have  now,  I  think,  very  well  explain'd  aU  the 
Figures  in  the  PiAure ;  but  you  have  not  yet  told  us  what 
Diredions  they  were,  which  the  Genius  at  the  firft  Portal 
gives  to  thofe  that  are  entering  into  Life. 

O.  C.    He  bids  them  be  of  good  Courage.    Wherefore  be 

ifou  alfo  of  good  Courage ;  for  I  will  tell  you  the  whole,  and 
eave  no  one  Thing  unexplain'd  to  you. 

S,  We  (hall  be  extremely  obliged  to  you. 

O.  C  You  fee  that  blind  Woman  there,  on  the  round 
Stone,  who  I  told  you  before  was  Fortune. 

S.  I  fee  her. 

O.  C,  At  to  that  Woman,  he  ordere  them  not  to  place 
any  Confidence  in  her,  nor  to  look  on  any  of  her  (jifts  as 
firm,  or  fecure ;  nor  to  confider  them  as  their  Property; 
for  there  is  no  hindering  her  from  refuming  them,  and  giv« 
ing  them  to  any  body  elfe ;  and  'tis  what  flie  is  extremely 
ape  to  do.  He  therefore  orders  them  to  regard  all  her 
Picfents  with  IndfFerence,  and  not  to  rejoice  if  (he  makes 
them  any,  nor  to  be  deje£ted  if  (he  takes  them  away,  and  to 
think  neither  well  nor  ill  of  her;  for  whatever  (he  does  is 
done  without  Thought,  and  all  by  mere  Chance  and  Ac- 
cident^ as  1  have  acquainted  you  already.  'Tis  on  this  Ac- 
count that  the  Genius  commands  them,  not  to  attach  them- 
fclves  toany  thing  (he  can  give;  nor  to  be  like  thofe  fimple 
Bankers,  who  when  they  have  receiv'd  any  Sum  of  Money 
in  Truft,   are  apt  to  be  pleafed  with  it,  and  look  upon  it   as 

their 
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their  own  \  and  when  tbey  are  aJled  upon  to  repay  !t,  gnoir 
uneaiy,  and  think  it  verv  hard;  not  confidering  chat  it  WM 
depobted  in  their  Hands  on  that  very  Condition,  that  the 
true  Owners  xnig^t  demand  it  again  whencrsi  th^  p1ealcd« 
Juft  thus  the  Genius  commands  Men  to  look  upon  all  the 
Gifts  of  Fo&TiiNB  :  and  to  be  aware^  that  (he  may  recall 
them  whenever  (he  has  a  Fancy  to  do  it  i  or  may  fend  ia. 
snore,  and  if  (he  plcafes,  may  refume  that  and  the  fbrmer 
all  toffeUWf  He  tberefoee  commands  thoie  who  are  entering 
into  Life,  to  receive  whatever  (he  offers  them,  and  as  feoft 
as  they  hav«  receiv'd  it^  to  go  on  in  queft  of  a  more  hfting 
Acquifition. 

S.  What  Acquifition  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  C.  That  which  tbey  may  obtain  from  Scibkce  if  they 
can  arrive  iafe  to  her. 

S,  And  what  is  that  (he  gives  them  ? 

O.  C  The  true  Knowledge  of  what  is  really  good,  and 
die  firm,  certain,  and.unchangnble  Pofleflion  of  it.  Ho 
therefore  commands  them  to  quit  Fortune  immediately,  in 
Furfuit  of  thisi  and  when  they  come  to  thofe  Women^ 
who,  as  I  told  you  before,  were  Intemperance  and  Vo^ 
XUPTUousNEss,  to  ieave  them  too  dirc(31y,  and  not  to 
mind  whatever  ibey  can  fay  j  but  to  go  on  for  the  Indo* 
iiire  of  False  Science  ;  there  he  bids  them  ifa^  a  little 
while,  to  get  what  may  be  uieful  to  them  on  the  reft  of 
their  Road,  and  then  to  leave  her  diredtly  too^  and  go  on 
for  Tri/s  SciENtTE.  Thefe  are  the  Orders  which  the  Ge- 
nius gives  to  all  that  enter  into  Life  $  and  whoever  tranf* 
'grcfTcs  or  neglcds  them,  will  be  a  miferable  Wretch.  I  have 
now  expJain'd  the  whole  of  the  Parable  contain'd  in  this 
Painting ;  but  if  you  have  any  particular  Queftion  to  alk  in 
relation  to  any  thing  that  I  have  (aid,  I  am  very  ready  to 
anfwer  it. 

S,  We  are  much  obliged  to  you.  Pray  then,  what  is  it  that 
the  Genius  orders  them  to  get  in  the  Inclofure  of  Science^ 
falfly  fo  called  ? 

O.  C    Whatever  may  be  of  ufc  to  them* 

S.  And  what  is  there,   that  may  be  of  ufc  to  them  ? 

O.  C.  Literature,  and  fo  much  of  the  Sciences,  as  Pkrtt 
fays,  may  ferve  People  in  the  beginning  of  tlieir  Lives  as 
a  Bridle,  to  keep  them  from  being  drawn  away  by  idler  Pur** 
fuics. 

S.  And  is  it  neceflary  for  all  who  would  arrive  at  True 
Science,  to  do  this  I 
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O.  C.  No,  it  is  not  neceflary,  bit  it  may  be  ufiAil ;  tho' 
in  troth,  thefe  things  themfelves  do  not  contribute  towardi 
making  them  the  better  Men. 

S.  Not  contribute  it  all  tewardi  making  Aem  better ! 

O.  C.  Not  at  all,  for  they  may  be  as  good  without  them. 
And  yot  they  are  not  wholly  unuftful ;  for  they  may  ibmc^ 
times  hdp  us,  as  Intei*preter8  do^  to  the  Meaning  of  a  Lan« 

Suaee  we  don't- underAand :  Bui  after  all,  'tis  letter  to  un* 
erftand  the  Language  ourfelvts,  than  to  ha¥e  any  need  of 
an  Interpieter;  a&  we  may  be  |;ood^  without  the  Ai&ftance 
of  Learnings 

S.  In  what  then-  have  the  Learned  any  Advantage  over 
others,  towards  becoming  bettip  Men  1 

O.  C,  Why  do  jrou  imagine  they  (hould  have  any  Advan- 
tage ;  fmce  you  fee  they  are  deceived  like  othen,  as  to  what  is 
good  or  bad;  and  continue  to  be  as  much  involved  in  all 
manner  of  Vices  ?  For  there  is  nothing  that  hinders  a  Man, 
who  is  a  Mafter  of  Literature,  and  knowing  in  all  the  ScienceSy 
from  being  at  the  fame  time  a  Drunkard,  or  Intemperate,  or 
Covetous,  or  Unjuft,  or  Villai|K>us,  ^r  in  one  word.  Impru- 
dent in  all  his  Ways. 

S^  'Tis  true,  we  fee  too  many  Inftances  of  fucb. 

O.  C,  Of  what  Advantage  then  is  their  Learning,  towards 
making  them  better  Men  ? 

S,  You  have  made  it  appear,  that  it  is  of  none ;  but  pray 
what  is  the  Reafon  of  it  i 

O.  C.  The  Reafon  is  this :  That  when  they  are  got  into 
the  fecond  Inclofure,  they  fix  there  as  if  they  were  arriv'd  at 
True  Science.  And  what  can  they  get  by  that  ?  fince  we  fee 
feveral  Perfons,  who  go  on  direfily  from  Intemperance, 
anil  the  other  Vices  in  the  firft  Inclofure,  to  the  Inclofure  of 
True  Science  ;  without  ever  calling  in,  where  thefe  learned 
Perfons  have  taken  up  their  Abode.  How  then  can  the 
Learned  be  faid  to  have  any  Advantage  over  them  i  On  the 
contrarv,  they  are  left  apt  to  exert  themfelves,  or  to  be  in- 
ftrudted,  than  the  former. 

S.  How  can  that  be  ? 

O.  C.  Becaufe,  they  who  are  in  the  fecond  Inclofure, 
not  to  mention  any  other  of  their  Faults,  at  leaft  profefs 
to  know,  what  they  do  not  know  :  So  that  they  acquiefce 
in  their  Ignorance,  and  have  ik>  Motive  to  ftir  them  up 
towards  the  fecking  of  True  Science.  Befides,  do  you 
not  obferve  another  thing ;  that  the  Opinions,  from  the 
firfl  Inclofure,  enter  in  among  them,  and  converfe  with 
them,  as  freely  as  with  the  former  I   So  that   they    are  not 

at 
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at  all  better  even  than  thejr ;  uitlefs  Rep£iItanc£  fitould 
come  to  theniy  and.fliould  convince  theni»  that  it  is  not 
Science  they  have  been  embracing  all  this  while;  but  only 
the  falfe  Appearance  of  her,  which  has  deceived  (bem.  But 
while  they  continue  in  the  fiune  Mind  they  are  in>  these  is 
no  Hope  left  for  them.  To  clofe  all,  my.F/iends,  what  I 
would  entreat  of  yo\x  is,;  to  think  over  every  thing  I  hsrn 
fiud  to  you,  to  weigh  it  well  in  your  Minds,  and  to  pradife 
accordingly.  Get  a  Habit  of  doing  right,  wbateverlPain  it 
cofls  you  I  let.  no  Difficulties  deter  you,. in  the  way  to  Vu* 
TUB  :  and  account  every  thing  elfe  defpicable,  in  comparifon 
of  this.  Then.wiU  the  Lefibn  that  I  hkvc  talu^t  you,  pro?e 
to  yourfelves  a  Lellbn  of  Happiness.  , 
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